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COLONIAL REPUESENTATION. 

Although a political measure so comprehensive in its nature, and so 
extensive in its influence, as that which has now for a considerable time 
been agitated in the House of Commons, having for its object the reform of 
the existing system of parliamentary representation, might have been pro- 
perly regarded by us as one of those subjects which, although not essentially 
Oriental, are not without the scope of this journal; yet we Imve abstained 
from venturing upon the difficult questions which it involves, simply because 
of their extreme difficulty, and because a deliberate consideration of all the 
parts of the measure, after it shall have passed the ordeal of a patient 
scrutiny in both houses of parliament, and even some experience of its prac- 
tical operation, seem to us almost indispensably necessary in order to de- 
cide, without passion or bias, upon its policy or impolicy, its wholesome or 
baneful character, as a corrective of the acknowledged theoretical vices of 
the constitution. * 

That our representative system is not what it professes to be, that the 
popular branch of the Legislature is very different in theory and in practice, it 
is almost absurd to deny. Some of the dblest advocates of the existing system 
not only admit the fact, but deduce therefrom an argument in favour of 
what is commonly called ** the nomination-system/’ which, they contend, 
is calculated to protect the Crown and the aristocracy against the inordinate 
increase of the deniocratical power during the two last centuries, and thereby 
to maintain that just equilibrium between the three estates, which is a fun- 
damental principle of the constitution. 

That an evil should be tolerated for the sake of some great contingent 
good, though it may be a questionable and dangerous doctrine in morals, 
by no means a proscribed'maxim in the science of government. A states- 
man^ who has to deal with masras of mankind, and with their passions and 
propensities in the aggregate, must sometimes tacitly countenance what he 
knows fo be abstractedly bad, because he cannot remedy that specific evil 
without, producing -a greater. 

Jszat,Jour,l^.S,VoL. 6.No.2L 
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2 Colonial Representation. 

It is clear, however, that ibe good to be secured by the countenance or 
toleration of an evil must be certain, not problematical. In the present 
case, it is with referenoe to the theory of the English constitution that our 
form of government lias been considered by political writers, of our own 
and other nations, to be so near perfection. If we acquiesce in a depar- 
ture from that theory, by countenancing pradtices which are at variance 
with c^e of its essential principles, we ought to be morally certain that 
the evil of going back is greater than that of remaining stationary. To 
make this calculation, to sum up all the consequences on eitlier side, and to 
strike an accurate and honest balance at the end, is a task which demands 
severe mental labour and scrupulous impartiality. It is not enough to 
decide that the present system of representation is not conformable to the 
theory of the constitution and is even vicious ; it is not enough to be con- 
vinced that, abstractedly, any other given system is more congruous with 
ancient practice and written rules, and is preferable to the other,-r-in order 
to reconcile a reflecting mind to what is really a fundamental change, not 
merely in the practice of the representation, but in the mode by which 
defects in the constitution are hereafter to be repaired. 

l^cvertheless, if deliberate reflection leads to a settled conviction, tliat 
the hManqe preponderates in favour of innovation, it would be the height 
of political folly and weakness to dread apd deprecate innovation merely as 
such, find to hesitate at rejecting advantages purchased at more than their 
inlvinsfo value. 

Amongst the accidental concomitant advantages of the existing nomi- 
nation-system,’' is the facility with which the residents in our colonies and 
remote possessions may obtain a kind of indirect representation in tlie Bri-, 
tisb parliament^ by persons who have comiections and communications with 
those possessions, and are instructed in the views and interests of their 
popolptioD. liong after our representative system had arrived at maturity, 
our jremote possessions were comparatively insignificant, and most of tlie 
colonies we then possessed bad local legislatures. Their circumstances, 
however, are now very different; and from the peculiarities of their situa- 
tipn^ these possessions, now swelled, into such a gigantic magnitude, require 
I 9 hnve a voice in the British Legislatire even more imperiously than if they, 
fdpvmd an integral part of the empire. Yet it must be apparent that, in 
the projected system of representation under the Reform Bill, they will bp 
entieely excluded. 

■ The. increase of the constituency, which forms so important and valuable 
a feature in the Reform Bill, is made not only with a view to chedc corrup- 
tion and abuse of the elective franchise, but to extend the privilege of 
voting, as a covetable boon, upon the combined principles of population 
and property* to those who are excluded by the present restrictions, but who 
^have sufficient stake in the commonwealth to entitle them to this subordi- 
nate ebare in the government. Upon such grounds, with what justice can 
the: population of our colonies and remote possessions be excluded, more 
e 8 |»^iiiliy*when the exclusion is an innovation, a privation of a quasi repre- 
sentation which they now virtually enjoy? It cannot be seriously argued 
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that, when the Reform Bill is in operatioir> the colonists will be able to find 
any other access to the great council of the nation than is procurable by the 
meanest slave in the West-Indies. They may, by the courtesy of a mem- 
ber, be able to petition Parliament; but of representation, in the new sense 
of that term, contradistinguished from what is now termed virtual repre- 
sentation, they will have ncAe. 

The right of the colonists and the population of our distant posses||pn8 to 
some share in the elective franchise, under such a system as it is intended to 
substitute for the present, cannot be disputed. It is only a question whe- 
ther the mode of representation should be by local houses of assembly, or 
by returning members to serve in the British Parliament. 

In a preceding volume of this Journal,* we considered the policy of 
granting local legislatures to the dependencies of the British empire. In 
that paper, we argued the point with reference to the existing system of 
representation ; and upon the principle of virtual representation, we observed 
that ^Uhe remote parts of our extensive empire, the inhabitants of our 
colonies, settlements, and dependencies, are already virtually represented ; 
they have a voice in the assembly of the people, where they can make their 
grievances known, and seek protection from or redress for, any act of arbi- 
trary power on the part of their rulers, against which the courts of law afford 
no remedy.*’ Still, in spite of. the doctrine of virtual representation, which 
is now considered to be obsolete and exploded, and real representation is 
held to be the only security against misgovern men t, we were rather friendly 
than otherwise to the policy of local representation (there being then no 
means of obtaining a direct representation in the British Parliament) for 
colonies which had communities of such a character, in respect to wealth, 
number, and quality, as should secure what Dr. Paley considers the utility 
of popular representation. 

Assuming, therefore, that our external possessions and dependencies pos- 
sess the right to representation of some sort, direct or virtual, the ques- 
tion is, whether it should be by local assemblies or in the British Parlia- • 
ment. 

In the article which has just been referred to, we enumerated die evils 
attending local houses of assembly. "^The inconveniences of such a species 
of representatiem are obvious upon reflection ; their practical results are 
seen almost every year in those colonies where, tliey exist. ^^Ih^the 
British colonies of North America,” says Dr. Paley, t “ the late assem- 
blies possessed much of the power and constitution of our House of 
Commons. The king and government of Great Britain held no patronage 
in the country, which could create attachment and ir{fluence sufficient to 
counteract that restless, arrogating spirit, which, in popular assemblies, 
when lefi to itself, will never brook an authority that checks and interferes 
with its own. To this cause, excited, perhaps, by some unseasonable pro- 
vocations, we may attribute, as to their true and proper original (we will 
not say the misfortunes, but), the changes that have taken place in the 
British empire.” He adds a reflection which, we hope, is not prophetic : 

* A^dnJk, Joum, for October 1828, voL xxvi. p,393, t Moral Philosophy, fi. iv. c.Til« 
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admonkmi wUch gucb examples sug'gest, will have its weight with 
those who are content with the general frame of the English constilption, 
and irho consider stahiUty amongst the first perfections of any govern- 
ment " 

We can scarcely suppose that, when a chwge is about to be introduced 
into the representative-system, professedly to iftike the electoral constitoertcy 
conq||^ of all classes and interests in the empire, which is its great merit, 
and when, by the effects of that change, the colonies lose altogether the 
imperfect kind of representation which they have hitherto possessed, it will be 
denied that they are entitled to claim a direct representation of some sort; 
and if that by local assemblies be objectionable, how can their right to 
return members to the British Parliament be evaded ? 

This subject has been suggested to our consideration, as may be supposed, 
by the motion of Mr. Hume, on the 16th August, that it be an instruc- 
tion to the committee on the Reform Bill, to make provision for the return to 
the Mouse of Commons of members to represent certain colonies and foreign 
possessions of his Majesty.** In his speeS^, to which we listened with 
}dcaasure, -as it was one of the most satisfactory we ever heard him deliver, 
Mr. Hume clearly made out the title of our external possessions to represen- 
tation ill Parliament upon all the grounds^ which such a title requires, — 
population, wealth, present want of represeatation, and the necessity of it ; 
and lie justly considered a direct return of representatives to the Imperial 
Parliament as a means of counteracting tlie evils arising from local assem- 
blies, where they existed. Nor was any one of his main positions contro- 
verted by the ministry, Lord Althorp contenting himself with merely shew- 
ing that the present bill was already too complicated to admit of the intro- 
duetion of the enactments necessary to pro\^ide for colonial representation, 
which must be effected, of course, by a separate act. 

Burt there were a few members wdio did oppose the principle of the plan. 
According to their argument, it would be a pernicious measure, because the 
members for the colonies would, in the first place, be advocates of the 
peculiar interests of the colonies in preference to those of the empire gene- 
rally ;• and secondly, they would form a knot of persons who would be at 
the- service of any minister who migtt think it worth his while to purchase 
their Vdtes by concessions to the separate interests of their constituents. 
Th^ appear to us to be the only objections offered to the plan ; and surely 
no' dbjectidifs eah be less reasonable. 

That these colonial members should advocate the peculiar interests of 
their constituents seems to be to impute to them that they would do their 
duty faithfully. The whole representation will consist of advocates of sepa- 
rate interests, who, when those interests are affected, will have an opportunity 
of being heard in their behalf, but who, mixed and blended with others, will 
have no dangerous influence. Is it to be apprehended that nineteen members, 
the whole of the proposed colonial representative body, would concur upon 
every colonial question ; and if they did, that the combination of nineteen 
votes woflid exert such a serious influence upon the general interests of the 
empire ? This appears to be a most gratuitous, or rather absurd, lappre- 
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hehsion. Upon all important political questions, the interests, of the colo- 
nies 'would be identical with those of the mother-country ; and if it should 
happen that the four East-India members should combine with tlie eight 
West-India members in a Quixotic scheme to force a reformed House of 
Commons to impose a high protecting duty on Weat-India sugars, surely 
the manufacturing and agricultural interests of England would be strong 
enough to resist and defeat tlie attempt. ^ 

The other objection is equally preposterous. If a great public question, 
in a reformed House of Commons, could be decided by the votes of nine- 
teen members out of 600, there must be at least 200 members convinced of 
the equity of that decision; and where a great question is so nicely 
balanced by conscientious votes, a small majority would be insufficient to 
cany it to the satisfaction of the country. In short, it is absurd to talk of 
nineteen members being available for the dishonest designs of any minister 
in the altered circumstances of our representation, even assuming (what we 
doubt) that all these nineteen members could reconcile it to their conscience 
to barter their duty to their country for the interests of their constituents, 
and that a minister in a reformed House of Commons possessed the means 
of paying the purchase-price. 

To the practicability of the plan there is only one serious objection : the 
distance between the constituents and the representatives would, no doub^ 
lead to some practical inconveniences, besides the difficulties attending elec- 
tions in the event of short parliaments, or frequent dissolutions. The latter 
inconvenience might be easily remedied b)’^ enabling the member for a 
colony or distant possession to hold his scat for a ceilain period, at the plea- 
sure of the. electors, or to retain it in the event of a re-election till displaced 
by his successor. A power given to the colonial consUtucncy of recffiling 
their members, in case of dissatisfaction, would act as a sufficient controul 
over them to prevent that abuse of their trust which distance might tempt 
them to practise. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we are decidedly of opinion, that to deny 
the population of our colonics and remote possessions a direct representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament, would be as great an act of injustice as to 
disable an English county from sending Aenllbers, — nay a greater, since in 
most of those possessions the legislative functions and tlie power of imposing 
taxes are annexed to the executive authority, which is exercised by the 
Crown. We arc convinced that Mr. Hume's plan, mutatis mtttandis^ 
must inevitably follow the adoption of the Reform Biil^ 
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TH£ JEWS OF MALABAR. 

About twenty years ago, some curious particulars were communicated 
to the British public, respecting an ancient colony of Jews settled at Cochin 
arid its vicinity, in Malabar, by the Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan.* By the 
favour of a gentleman (Mr. T. H, Baber), to whose ability and imbstry 
the world is indebted for much information respecting southern India, we 
are put in possession of a variety of documents concerning the Jews of 
Malabar, which may, perhaps, diffuse some further light upon their 
history. 

The fact of a colony of Jews existing in India has long been known in 
Europe. Dr. Kennicott quotes Wolfe, or Wollius, as his authority for 
stating that an European Jew, named Moses Pereyra, had found MS. 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures in Malabar ; for that the Jews, having 
escaped from Titus, betook themselves through Persia to the Malabar coast, 
and arrived there safe, in number about eighty persons.'* Nay, the farther 
we go back to authorities, the more populous do we find this Jewish colony ; 
for Marco Polof (in the thirteenth century), found that, in the kingdom of 
Koulam, near Malabar, th&e resided ^^rnany Jews, who retained their 
proper language.’* Koulam, Mr. Marsden identifies with Coulan, or Qui- 
lon ; and he observes, that Paolino »d Barbosa both speak of Jewish 
merchants resident at Cochin and Cranganore. 

The first specific and authentic information, however, published respect- 
ing this interesting colony, was given by Anquetil Duperron, in his Zend- 
Avesfa,X who relates that, in his journey through the south of India, a 
rich Jew, named Elekh (Elias), communicated to him the fact of a colony 
of llis people having taken root there, and that privileges had been granted 
them, by charter, from a Hindu prince (Sharan or Cherumal Perumal), 
which original record, engraved on copper, the moudeliar of the Jews 
subsequently lent him for examination. The privileges of the Jews,*' he 
says, ^'are written in ancient Tamul, and engraved on two plates of 
copper, in good preservation. The first plate is engraved on both sides;' 
the second on one side only, occupying three-fourths of it. These two plates, 
edvered with a third, on which^nothing is engraven, are made up like a case, 
and secured with two copper clasps. This,” he adds, << is the relic which 
Capt. Hamilton, in his New Account of the Eaat-Indies^ calls the record 
of the Jews of Cochin, and which, he states, contains their history, written in 
Hebrew, from Nebuchadnezzar to the time he wrote.§*’ This statement of 
Hamilton, Duperron disproves, by giving a fac-simile of the plates. He 

* Christian Researches, 1811. f MarAden's Translation, ch. xxv. p. 677* 

% Disc. Prfl., p. clxix. 

{ Hamilton (New Account, Aec.) says : ** they (the Jews) have a synagogue at Cochin, not far from 
the kingfs palace, about two miles firoin the city, in which arc carefully kept their records, engraven on 
copper plates, in Hebrew diaracters; and when any of the characters decay, they ore new cut, so that 
they can shew their own history from the reign of Nebuchadnesaar to this present time. Mynheer van 
‘'Re^,* about the year 1085, had an abstract of their history translated from the Hebrew into Low 
-''Dutch. They dedare themselves to beof the tribe of Manassdi, a part whereof was, by order of that 
haughty conqueror, Nebuchadnesaar, carried to the easternmost province of this large empire, which, 
it seenuS^seached as fiur as Cape Comorin, which journey 80,000 of them travelled in three years ftom 
their setting out of Babylon." He says, further, that they formed a republic of old, which was once so 
numerous that they could reckon 80,000 families, though, at that time, they were ieduced|to 4,000. 
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adds : the extract communicated to Van Reede probably consisted merely 
of the particulars I saw in the Rabbinical collection of Ezekiel (one of the 
Jews), respecting the epoch of Sharan Perumal, the establishment of the 
Jews at Cranganore, their retreat to Cochin, after the capture of Cranga- 
nore by the. Portuguese, &c.’' He further states that he never heard that 
they had any other authentic records of their history than the Bible. 

In the year 180(>, Dr. C. Buchanan, then resident in India, being in 
communication with the Supreme Government respecting the Syrian Chris- 
tians of southern India, drew the attention of the Governor General (Mar- 
quess Wellesley) to the Jews of Malabar, and his Lordship directed that he 
should receive every aid that could be afforded him in the prosecution of his 
inquiries amongst them. 

Dr. Buchanan accordingly proceeded to Cochin in November 1806, and 
remained at that place and its neighbourhood till February 1807, and be- 
came thoroughly acquainted with the situation of these Je\vs, and with all the 
facts which they could communicate respecting their history. He states that 
** they do not live in the city of Cochin, but in a town about a mile distant 
from it, called Mattacherry and Jews Town. It is almost wholly inhabited 
by the Jews, who have two respectable synagogues. Among them are 
some very intelligent men, who are not entirely ignorant of the history of 
nations. There are also Jews here from remote parts of Asia ; so that 
this is the fountain of intelligence concerning that people in the East. The 
resident Jews are divided into two classes, called the Jerusalem or white 
Jews, and the ancient or black Jews. The white Jews reside at this 
place. The black Jews have also a synagogue ; but the great body of 
that tribe inhabit..towns in the interior of the province.’* 

He states that the white Jews shewed him a narrative, written in He- 
brew, of their arrival in India, which had been handed down to them from 
their forefathers, and the copper-plates of privileges, already referred to, 
granted to them by a king of Malabar. According to that account they 
arrived there, after the destruction of the second temple, in considerable 
numbers; they obtained permission to reside at Cranganore, and tlic 
privileges specified in the ooppcr-platc grant, which was given them in 
the year of the world 4250 (A.D. 490) ; their forefathers continued at 
Cranganore for about 1,000 years, and die number of heads, or gover- 
nors, in that time, was 72; they state that other Jews followed them 
from. Judea, bringing with them the silver trumpets* which were saved from 
the sack of the temple, upon which were engraven tlie letters of the Inef- 
fable Name; that other Jews, from Spain and elsewhere, hearing of their 
prosperity, joined them, from time to time, till, discord breaking out 
amongst tliemsclves, one of their chiefs called to his aid an Indian prince, 
who, with a great army, destroyed their houses and public edifices, ex- 
pelled them from Cranganore, killed part of them, and carried another 
portion into captivity ; the residue taking refuge at Cochin, where they have 
dwelt ever since, though yisited with many persecutions. 

* Thb is Ino^naUtent with Che fact, that the silver trumpets are rcpreseiited amongst the bas-ftueft on 
thearch of Ti^us at Uomc, as part of the spoils of the temple of Jerusalem. 
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Dn Buohanaii had every reason to think, from the Hindu complexion oi- 
thc black Jews, and their difference of feature from the European Jews, 
that they must have arrived in India " many ag^ " before the white Jews, 
who regard them as of an inferior caste. In his visits to the towns of the 
black Jews, in the interior, he found many MSS. in the Rabbinical cha- 
racter, and an old copy of the Pentateuch on a.roll of leather about foily- 
eight feet long, made of skins sewed together. He says that they retain a 
memorial of their expulsion from Judea (when?), and cherish a confident 
hope of returning thither. 

The numbers of both descriptions of Jews were subsequently ascertained 
to be as follows ; — at Cochin, black Jews, 720; white, 223: at Auchin- 
gamal, 'Chenotta (both belonging to Cochin), Malla, and Paroor (both 
belonging to Travancore), black Jews, 586: total l,/)20. There are 
some of the latter likewise at Tritoor and Moodat. 

The inscription on the copper-plates %vould appear to be of considerable 
value and importance for the illustration of the history of this interesting 
colony. Anquetil Duperron has not ^ven a translation of it. He says he 
copied the inscription exactly, plate by plate, and line by line, agreeably to 
the original, and the copy he has published bears an attestation to its accu- 
racy, by the moudeliar of the Jews, written in Rabbinical elmractcrs. 
Notwithstanding that he availed himself of the assistance of the most skilful 
native Tamul readers, they all acknowledged they could not understand a 
single word of tlie inscription : one of them said he recognized a few letters 
resembling those of the modern Tamul character. At lengtli he succeeded 
in obtaining a version of it into Rabbinical Hebrew ; but he does not give 
this version: I shall say no more of this translation,” Ike observes; 
content myself with giving the original, which must appear a precious relic 
to the curious in Oriental literature,”— w ho, by his own account, were not 
likely to understand it ! 

In the year 1821, Mr. Baber called the attention of Mr. C. M. Whisli, 
an excellent Tamul scholar, versed in the ancient as well as the modern 
character, to tlie subject of this inscription. From the correspondence 
between these gentlemen we extract some curious information. The fol- 
lowing remarks and translation arc by Mr. Whish : 

Mr. Wrede contends that the Chnstians of Malabar settled in that country 
duHng the violent persecutions of the sect of Nestorius,' under Theodosius 
Second, or some time after. The learned Theophilus Sigefridus Bayerius 
says, in the Epistota ad La Crozium : ** J)e S, T/ioma, quu omnino sit vehementer 
aiMgdm 2^€tm apostolutn non credam fuisset qtusdam videntur prohibere s ut 
negem, nulla satis jubet argumentation* Upon which Johannes Christophorus 
Amadutius remarks : ** Quod vero cerium haberi debety Ulud est, ex antiquis tra^ 
ditionibus notum esse Christinnos Spriacos in littore Montano^ seu MalabaricOj 
per tongam setcvlorum seriem suos epUeopos semper ex Bahftonvi hdbuisse, 
Tim ivL condilio Nicceno^ sub Constantino M, eelehrato^ ann. CCCXXV., lAeniio 
fit 'Indite Magntej nec 6b alum sane causam^ quam propter Ckristianog in ea 
tunc cefnmorantes'n* Thus, it is evident, that the Christians were still in India 
110 ywars previous to the banishment of Nestorius. It is my intention to fix 
their residence on the coast of Malabar at even an earlier period , than the 
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settling of the council of Nice, or A.D. 3^5, upon unexceptionable evi- 
dence. 

It is admitted by the Jews, that the Christians arrived in India previous to 
their (the Jews) first settling in Malabar; and the Mapilla Mahouiedans, in 
their histories (of which two of an early date, in the Arabic language, are in 
my possession), agree that they found l)olIi Jews and Christians in Malabar 
when they first settled in the country. The argument, therefore, with regard 
to the Christians, is drawn from the document on copper, which the Jews 
have preserved in their synagogue, and which I am now about to give a trans- 
late of, with a/cc ahmlc of the original, and a coj)y in Tamiil modern letters. . 

The letters of the metal plate arc precisely those on the stones in the Tir- 
vunnur Kslietram, which I formerly dccyplicrcd, and forwarded to the Literary 
Society (of Madras); it commences thus: ** Sufrtsii Sri / The king of kings 
hath erdained it! In the thirty-sixth year above the second cycle* when 
Bhaskarali Iravah Varina wcildcd the scepter of royalty in a hundred thousand 
places; in that year, the following deed was ordered and vouchsafed, during 
that prince’s sojourn in the royal i):duco or Miiyil Kottah. We have given to 
Yussoof Rabha” (written in Tainul Issooppoo trabban, the double s being of 
the Grantham alphabet). Then follows an account of the privileges, &c. 
granted, which, while they shew the simpHcih/ of the age in which they were 
indulged, also argue the high estimation in which the colony was held, as a 
peaceable and respectable society. There are mentioned, among some others, 
the privileges of using palanquins and umbrellas, and adorning their roads 
with garlands {torana\ and the use of certain sacrificial vessels, a certain dress 
of distinction, and, amongst the more solid part of the indulgence, “ we have 
given seventy and two separate houses, and we relinquish all taxes and rates, 
for these, as also for all houses and churches in other cities; and, independent 
of this bond to him, we have made and given a copj)er instrument for these 
latter, separate and distinct. These are to be enjoyed after these five modes 
of descent, viz. by Yussoof Rabba himself, and his heirs in succession ; thuSy 
his male children and his female children, his nephews, and the nephews of 
his daughters, in natural succession : an hereditary right to be enjoyed, as 
long as the earth and the moon remain. Sri ! I, Govarddhana Martandan, of 
Venadu, witness this deed ; I, Kotai Giri Kandun, of Venadavalinada, wit- 
ness this deed ; I, &c.” Then follow the names of four more witnesses, and then 
— This is the hand-writing of Poyanaya Koyraya” (signature). 

The method of date is one formerly used in Malabar, and in all the countries 
of India, viz. the cycle of sixty, which commenced A.D. 7fi* The thirty-sixth 
year above the second cycle is, then, 231 of our era.* The present year 
(1821) is the year Vishu of the twenty-ninth cycle in countries to the south- 
ward of tbeNerbudda; in those to the northward of that river, it is the year 
Nandana of the same cycle. The Jews, therefore, were resident in India in 
the 23l9t year of the Christian era, at which period, it is further remarkable, 
that their colony, in one town only, consisted of seventy and two families, and 
that other towns and churches are mentioned in the grant. The Christians, they 
allow, were earlier residents in Malabar than themselves. 

After inspecting near 100 inscriptions from pagodas in the province of Mala- 
bar, the dates of the greater part of them were illustrative of so early an age, 
that 1 liad constantly, notwithstanding the certainty of. the commencement of 
the cycle of sixty years, entertained doubts of the probability of the preserva- 

* Computed thus* : J.*! + 60 + CO + 36 — 231. # 

N.S.Vol.B. Xo.21 . C' 
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tion, through so many ages, of records, which for centuries have been unintelli- 
gible'* to the inhubitants of the country in which they are foiiiul ; and though 
astronomical works decidedly fix the origin of the cycle in the same year to 
which the current opinion of the present age assigns it, I have always been 
willing to acquiesce iii an opinion of a later coininenccincnt to that period, if 
such later arrangement should ever be proposed u|)on tolerable evidence. 
Some inscriptions, however, lately obtained, and which I have now before me 
(through the kindness of a fricnd,f whose unexampled diligence in researches 
of this nature has procured copies of numerous inscriptions from the pagodas 
in Malabar), confirm my original apprcliension of the origin of the ancient 
inode of dates in Malabar in a most satisfactory manner ; these inscri|)tioiis arc 
from the pagoda called Ncdumhraifur KshetramX hi south Malabar, and are 
eight in number : one, whose centre is totally defaced, commences thus : 
“ Swasti Sri ! in the tenth year of Ko Kolai Iravi,’* &c., being of tive same 
form with that in the Tirvunnur Kshetram,^ before forwarded to the Madras 
Society, and twent 3 '-six years previous to the date of it, or A.D. S5. A se- 
cond inscription is dated in the first year, and a third, in tiu; second year, 
above the eleventh cycle, or, respectively, in the yenrs of our era 73(5 and 
737 * The former records the grant, by a certain person therein named, of a 
sum of money to buy lands to supply a bounty called akkiram, or in Sanskrita 
ftgram, for the brahmins of the pagoda, with certain ceremonies enjoined ; for 
the performance of which the eighteen ur/ifars\\ and the heads of the pagoda 
are bound down in a penalty of twenty “five kalaiijahs^ of gold, and an equal 
fine is ordained for ensuring the proceeds of the fruits of the grounds pre- 
sented, being in no wise used for other than the Iniulable purpose intended by 
the donor : a fourth inscription records, that the eighteen iiralars and adhi- 
karis, liaving failed in the performance of their duty, with regard to the bounty 
established, were severally fined in the full penalty of twenty-five kalanjnhs of 
gold, which fine was paid and liquidated by them : dated in the year of the 
Caliyngain 4(K50, A.D. 9^28, being years after the establishment of the 
liounty, according to the date (contained in the form of cycles of sixty) of the 
inscription which details that bounty. Furthermore, the reason of altering the 
method of dating is evident, for the cycle of .sixty had gone into disuse, and 
the Caliyiigam epoch (which is now solely current) had been substituted in 
the interval between the periods of the two inscriptions ; for the epoch of the 
Kollam era (of which the 997th year is now), from September 1821, A.D. 
current, is the year .392(5 of the Caliyiigam ; or, in terms of days of the same 
epoch, achnrya migahhedya ; that is, 1,434,1(50 days from its commencement. 
I'he date of the tiewish document is, therefore, unalterably ascertained to be 
fixed in the year of the Christian era 231. The Jews themselves say that Mar 
Thomas, the apostle, arrived in Irnlia in the year of our Lord 52, and them- 
selves, the Jews, in the year 09; and if we consider the extent which the 
colony had attained at the period of this grunt of indulgences, their arrival at 
that early period is rather to be considered necessary than merely not impro- 
bable. 

* These inscriptions are perthctly unintellippble to the inhabitants of Malabar of the present day. 
not so much from diihculty arising from tiic charat'ter in which they are written* for it is a mere fbnn of 
the present Kolc-Elrutta adapted to incision upon stone (with some peculiar characteristic variations) ; 
but particularly* from the peculiarity <if the language In which they arc written ; it being an ancient 
dialect* the intricacy of which none other than the old Tamul dictionary* which is now pubMsbing by 
the Board of Supcrftiten^ence for the College of .Fort St. George* can solve* aided by a competent 
knowledge of the Shen-Tamul. 

t Mr. I^ber t Near to Cowlpara on the road firom Panany to Palgdt. 

$ Near to Calicut. D Overseers. % A kalanjah is twelve gold fanams. 
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(tIIANSLATION of Tllli INbCKlPTION.) 

Swasii Sri/ The king of kings hath ordained it ! When Raja Sri Bhas- 
karah Iravah Varina was weilding the scepter of royalty in an hundred thou- 
sand places, in the tliirty-sixih year above the second cycle, he vouchsafed, 
during the time that he sojourned in Mnyil Kottali, to perform a deed, the 
subject of which is as follows: — From Yussoof Rabba and his peojde, in five 
degrees of persons, wc exact the tribute of due awe and deference to our high 
dignity, and of the usual presents to our royal person ; to these vve allow the 
privilege of bearing five kinds of names, of using day-lamps, of wearing long 
apparel ; of using palaiujtiins and umbrellas, cop|)er vessels, trumpets, and 
drums, of garlands for the person, and garlands to be suspended over their 
roads ; and we have given in full seventy-and-two separate houses ; and we 
have relinquished all taxes and rates for these; and also for all other hoiiseS and 
churches in other cities ; and independent of this bond to him, we have made 
and given a copjier instrument for these latter, separate and distinct.* 7'hese 
arc to be enjoyed after these (Ivc modes of descent, viz. by Viissoof Rabba bim- 
.self and bis heirs in succession — thus, bis male children, and his female ehildrcn, 
bis nephews, and the nephews of his daughters, in natural succession: an 
hereditary right to l)c enjoyed as long as the earth and the moon remain. Sri 1 
I, Govarddhana Martandan, of Vcnadii, witness this deed; I, Kotai Giri Kan- 
dun, of Venadavalinada, witness this deed ; J, Manavcpala Manuviyan, of Krala- 
nada, witness this deed ; 1, Trayaii Chattan, of ValluA'anada, witness this 
deed; I, Kotai Iravi, of Ncdiimbutaiyiir nada, witness this deed ; I, Miirkan 
Chattan, inhabitant of Kclpadui nayakam, witness this deed. This is the hand- 
writing ofPoranaya Koyraya Kellapaii, engraved by Vandra Sherry Kandapan. 

Some doubts being cast u])on the accuracy of the aforegoing translation 
by native Tainiilcrs, Mr. Whish shows most satisfactorily that they arc not 
to be depended upon. He observes that no nicro scholar of modero Taiiiul 
or Malab:ir languages, ignorant of HigirJ'aniul, can expect to understand 
so ancient a record ; such will perhaps agree in the l)ut be per- 

fectly ignorant of the meaning of the terms, most of which will be as 
unknown to tliem as Greek. Mr. Wliish points out several ridiculous errors 
into wdiich the native translators Jmd fallen. He subjoins an explanation 
upon a material point, in respect to the name of the sovereign mentioned in 
the grant. 

The sovereign's name in the grant is Raja Sri Bhaskarah Iravah Var- 
ina, this name is translated by the Tiiinul brahmins, Clicruinan Pcrumal.” 
Mr. Whish, in explanation, observes tliat, ‘‘ though tlie latter name ajipears 
to be given, kut to a far-famed king of Malabar; yet the term 

Cherumun Perumal means only a ^ prince of the dynasty of C^hcran,* one 
of the throe conlemporary dynasties, wdiieh had their rise about the year 
78 of our era, or the coniincnccnient of the era of Salivahaiia : the three 
dynasties arc Cholan, Chcran, and Pandian. Cheriman Perumal is not 
the name of an individual, but of every member of a race of kings of the 
Chcran dynasty.” 

* Mr. Whish, In a subsequent letter, corrects this part of the translation lliiis : ** and in order that 
the privlle^ of being free from paying to the church the droits (or tithes), which are paid to it by aU 
householders In otlicr cities, may he .*issurcfl to him and hits natural progeny, wc have made ai^ given 
this copper instrument.'* Whence it would appear, as ho remarks, that these privileges w*e not 
general iiidulgmiclGS to the colony of the Jews, but a special Indulgence granted to one man aiul his 
natural heirs fof ever, separating him, at the same time, from his dependence on his naturul protectors, 
and making him, in fact, a real subject of the Hindu prince. 



i2 The Jews of Malabar. 

As the Dutch became possessed of the town of Cochin as early as 
it was natural to expect that the Jewish colony should have attracted their 
attention. Accordingly, amongst the papers before us are some extracts 
from their Notigias^ and from a correspondence with the governor and 
director of the Malabar coast, Adrian Moens, counsellor extraordinary of 
Dutch India, relating to the white and black Jews of Cochin.* A transla- 
tion of the cop])er grant is given (with explanatory notes), of which the 
following is a copy. 

We, Erawi Wanmara,f emperor of Malabar, in the thirty-sixth year J of 
our happy reign, in the court Moydiricotta,^ have granted this act of privi- 
lege to the Jew, Joseph Rabbjuin,|| that be may make use of the five col our s,ir 
propagate his religion among the five castes or tribes,** fire on all festival 
ride on elephants or horses, walk in state or pomp, to have his titles and 
praisesj J sung before him ; to have torches carried before him in the day-time, 
with all kinds of musical instruments, the great payony or umbrella ; to walk 
on roads spread over with white linen; to exhibit plays with s/oiS:/cc [illegible] ; 
to be seated under a rich canopy. These privileges we have given to Joseph 
Rabbaan and the seventy-two Jewish families, on condition that the rest of 
his nation shall be obliged to obey his commands, and those of bis posterity, as 
long as the sun shines over the earth. This act has been granted in the presence 
of the kings of Travancore, Tekkencore, Baddckencore, Calfcoylan Arengoot 
Samorin, Palcacherry, and Calastry ; and written by the secretary Caloinbi 
Ketapen, in the year 3481 of the Kali yogam.^;^ 

* The documents profess to be trmislations from the (ith vol. of the Traiimctious of the Zealand 
Society* made for Colonel Mackenzie, by the Rev. Mr. Weddlnf^, missionary at Batavia, in lK13. 

t Or Chcrum Penunal, a emnmon denomination of Malabar princes, like the Pharuah of the Egyp- 
tians. 

± This is the 3537th year of kali, according to the ancient Mahibar chronology, or A.D.42d. 

S Cranganore. It was fonnerly called Mahadewera, Mahadevapatnam, also Cheingily, and in later 
times Moydiricotta. 

8 Jsoep Rabbaan, in the original. 

^ The five colours are red, yellow, green, white, and blue. 

These are the castes of tradesmen, viz. the -dewi, carpenters; the Ufocmri, braziers; thePewen- 
eolen, blacksmiths; the Tattaan/t, gold or silversmiths ; and JAueer C/tfi/yo, drawers of tcxldy. 

ft To ** fire on all festivals '* is not to be undcrstiMid, as guns were nc»t known at that time ;!an ancient 
tradition says that on festivals, a certain machine was beaten, wltich sounded like a bell or heavy piece of 
artillery, and was heard at a great distance. 

(In the Dutch, it is ** honourable praises.) 

The Malabar people have three chronologies. Some, though few, adopt the Padee Uaypen, at New 
Baypen, an island which arose before the town of CJochln, from which event, in the year 1;>4U of our 
account, this chronology licgins. Others follow the chronology from the town Coylan (Quilon), 
beginning with the year 834. But the greatest part follow tiie chronology from the creation of the 
world, in which they multiply years wonderfully. From the crcatiiin, tliey form four cycles, the Krcta- 
yogam of 1, 728,0(10 years ; the Treta-yogam of l,2jN;.orK) years, the Devapara-yogam of 804,000 years, 
and the Kali-yngam of 432,000 years. The three former have expired ; the fourth continues.; The C'liris- 
tian era commences in the 3l02d year of the fourth. So far Mr. Mociis. Vaicntyn, however, gives 
another account of eighteen ages of the world, amounting altoge ther to 10,720,480,400 years, but of 
' which iieriod fourteen ages .arc only known to the poets, and to others the names of the four last arc 
known. He says the Malabar people divide the time into cycles of sixty years. This is to be clucU 
dated only by attending to the bases, which arc fabulous. They state four cycles of time for the earth, 
aca>rding to the circles of the twelve signs of the zofiiac, each of thirty degrees, being tfigcthcr .‘ISO: these 
multiplied by sixty minutes, or astrnbonucal hcnirs, give 21,880. They further state that in each of 
the four cycles of time, creatures had a stated height of stature, and proportionate length of life, and 
by multiplying this height by 21, FM) tlicy find the amfmnt of the years of the cycles of time. Thus in 
the firnt cycle (the Kreta-yogam), the height of a man must have been eighty cubits, or 120 fccti and If 
the number 21,800 be multiplied by cigiity. the product is 1,728,000. In the second cycle (the Treta- 
yogam), the stature 'must have been only forty cubits, &c. Jii the year 1777, the number of yrara 
expired was 4878. This elucidation is given in a letter from Mr. J. A. Faiikcn, governor of Batticaliio. 
The d^nese call the year 551 B.C. tlie year 88,0.37,807. Oii tlie subject of their chronology, Mr. 
Andreas Mullems Greiflbnhaging, in his Comnmit. Alj^ab. do Herum Siunrum, thus writes: ** Porro 
gtupendue.iUe annorum numerus, fjttem Sinm t^mmemorantuy, non tarn chronologirc yuam rh^orici 
iigmiua esi% arbitror. Chwueverunt enim nihil non myriadibus deyutare* quod magnijicc eetollere amant.'* 
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I The Jews of Malabar. 

The reader cannot fail to be struck with the extraordinary discrepancy 
between the two translations. Tliey agree in the number thirty-six ; in the 
name of the Jew to whom the grant w?ls (as it appears) individually made; 
in the number five; in the word umbrella,” and musical instruments; 
but in the substance^ object, and terms of the grant, as well as the names 
of the grantor and witnesses, the two versions arc as unlike as two chap- 
ters, taken at random, in the Bible. The Dutch translation, we are told, 
was made by Mr. Moens, in 1773, by aid of the most able in the lan- 
guage then at Cochin.” But when wc recollect that M. Duperron could 
lind no native Tamul scholar, nor even any of the Malabar Jews them- 
selves, who could interpret the inscription, we have very little scruple in 
preferring that of Mr. Whish, who states that he was perfectly familiar with 
the ancient character and language; and he observes that the native trans- 
lators from knowing a few terms, mistaking a few others, and guessing at 
a consistent whole,” contrive to got up a version which may be correct in 
one or two trivial points, whilst it is completely false as to the substance. 

The extracts from the Nolicins contain occasional notices of this Jewish 
colony, beginning as early as B58(>. From these extracts it appears that 
the Jews fixed the period of their ancestor’s arrival in India immediately 
after the destruction of tlic second temple, wiiich happened, according to 
their chronology, in the year of the w'orld 3828, or A.D. 08. They 
I’ound grace in the sight of Cheran Perumal, the reigning king of Mala- 
bar, who gave them Cranganore and three miles jurisdiction in its vicinity. 
The white Jews related that their black brethren became more numerous 
than themselves, and in the fifth century, a ^var broke out bewcen them, 
which obliged the king of the country to interfere, who brought the blacks to 
subjection : since which the two classes have had no intercourse with each 
other. In the year of the world 4130 (A.D. 370), 70,000 or 80,000 Jews 
joined them from Majorca. The first Spanish Jews arrived at Cochin in 
5272, or A.D. 1511, which was soon after its occupation by Albuquerque. 
In 1584, according to Van Lingsclioten’s liinerariiwiy the Jews of 
Coclfin were not only eminent merchants, but members of the supreme 
council of the king of Cochin. In 1080, they confessed that only two of 
the oldest generation ^vcrc left amongst them, who were descended from 
Joseph Azar, the last and sevcntj'-second Hebrew king of Cranganore. 
They further stated, that upon the arrival of the Portuguese in India, they 
experienced such cruelty from them, that it was from this cause that they 
abandoned Cranganore and flew to Cocliin, where the king assigned to 
them some land on the banks of the river to build their houses and syna- 
gogues. In 1770, there were forty families of white Jews in Cochin, and 
the black Jews, who were dispersed in the interior, in 1772, numbered 
1,273 families. They were,” it is said, “ the oilspring of those old 
Jews, who arrived first, and made pro.selytes from the natives or their ^ 
slaves; whilst tlie present white Jews arc descended from those who came 
to India in later times.” 

In order to afford to any one competent to the task, the mcatO» of ascer- 
taining the true sense of this curious grant, wc have annexed a fac-siniile. 
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Mr. Wliish says, that “ a person knowing the High Tamul language, and 
understanding the Kole-Elcutta and Vatte-Cutta alphabet, would read and 
construe it off-hand : but without the foriner knowledge, the latter would 
be useless.” 

Amongst the correspondence before us are some observations upon a 
supposed grant to the Nestorian Christians of Malabar, recorded in Du- 
penron’s work, and translated by the Bishop of Areopulis. This grant is 
said to have been likewise made by Cheruman Perumal, and to have been 
engraved on four copper-plates, though the bishop’s certiiicate inenlions 
only three : Prhilegia qua? in his iribus foliis coniineuiury Uteris 
Malabaricis scripta^ &c.” But there is no reason to believe that any such 
gi'Ont is extant, and a copy purporting to be made from it, which was trans- 
mitted to Mr. Whish, turns out to be the same as the Jews’ grant: so, at 
least we collect from the following extract of a letter from that gentleman 
to Mr. Baber: 

I have to return you many thanks for the information you have given me 
with regard to the Syrian Christians’ grant. 1 am sorry to say that it is, word 
for word (the errors of the copyists only, probably, cause the slight difiereiices 
that appear) the same with that of the Jews. 1 say sorrify for one, or both, 
is spurious. I really could not have entertained an idea that so erroneous a 
transcript and translate could have existed as those with which you have 
favoured me. It is really a pity that such important errors should not be cor- 
rected before they are generally published.*** Indeed I am inclined to think 
that the translate is of some other grant, especially because in it the date is of 
the Kaliyogam, and the writer’s name of each being materially different. 

This is not the occasion to investigate this knotty point, even if our 
means of enucleating it were more ample. The probability is, that erro- 
neous eepies of the original Jews’ grant were made and circulated, which 
have been ingeniously adapted to any object a copyist or trans- 

lator chose. The accuracy of the fac simile here given is attested by two 
impartial and indifferent witnesses from actual examination. 
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CHINESE MTERATURE. 

PaoFEssoR Neumann in Reply to M, Klaproth. 

To THE EdITOA. 

Sir : — It is everywhere the custom, that any individual who attaches iiis name 
to an article in a periodical publication is alone responsible for what he writes. 
Matters are somewhat different if the periodical is published under the sanction 
of a society or committee ; all the members of such society or committee are 
then, more or less, responsible for wliat may be said in such a paper. For this 
reason, I thought it fit to remark, generally, that the Journal Asiatique is 
often disfigured by uncivil language and coarse jokes, without naming any 
individual. Every one who knows this periodical will probably know to whom 
this remark refers : the postscript to the notice of the Chinese Catechism, pub- 
lished by father Hyacinth, affords a fresh proof of my assertion. And these 
arc the “ false allegations,” with which I am charged. 

It is, moreover, stated, by the writer in tfie Journaly that there 
arc two assertions in my letter at which “ every friend of truth must be 
astonished.” I stated that nearly the whole pamphlet, which appeared against 
me at Paris, was printed under the name of M. Klaproth, in the Journal 
Asiatique. M. Klaproth affirms, that he has only given a mere extract. This 
is not true: the beginning of the article is not in the original pamphlet, nor 
likewise many assertions in the context; and the reviewer, in stating that M. 
Kurz has corrected m 3 ' faults, has in fact taken the responsiblity of the whole 
article on himself. 

The second assertion, at which “ every friend of truth must be astonished,” 
is my supposition that both M. Kiirx and M. Klaproth where not satisfied with 
my translation of ” Le poo.^* Certainly, 1 could not have thought that people 
would, in earnest, suppose I cannot read the Chinese characters, which I 
wrote down and translated correctly. , It is now asserted, that the whole 
passage was merely a joke. It cannot fairly be supposed that every man under- 
stands such jokes ; for it is, in such matters of controversy, difficult indeed 
to distinguish between joke and earnest. I may be allowed to observe, in my 
own vindication, that it is impossible forme to distinguish between the author 
of the pamphlet and the writer iii the Journal Asiatique. The style and the 
mode of expression are so similar to the numerous pamphlets, which, under 
various names of Germans, Frenchmen, and Russians, have been published 
hv the industry of M. Klaproth, that, in the present case, I cannot possibly 
draw an}' distinction between tliis par nohile fratrum. 

In answer to the facts I stated and to the corrections I made, I am called 
“ a scholar who knows neither the rules of the grammar nor the meaning of 
the terms of the Chinese tongue.” Against such arguments I have nothing to 
say. I only take the liberty to observe, that it seems a little contradictory to 
blame a man for ingratitude towards his old master, if he has not learnt an}’ 
thing. I observed that the subject never comes after its verb ; that t/fh tsee is 
never “ dlafoisy' but “ touty* ** cn enlicr;^* this same rule and the explanation 
of the phrase occur in the Chinese grammar, which appeared under the name of 
M. Remusat, s. 83, 1 56, 395. I would not have again noticed this if the obser- 
vation 1 made on a passage translated by M. Remusat were not called a ” petty 
attack,” and if these words had not been inserted in the Journal Asiatique. I 
do not think that a mere observation, or correction, made in coiirteoifflan^age, 
can be calle^l an attack^ particularly when Some other points in the same paper 
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niight have been noticed in a more critical tone. It would be scarcely credible, 
if the fact were not demonstrated by the number of the Journal Asiatique for 
April, that the president of the Asiatic Society at Paris has never read the 
first pages on Buddhism in MatuauUn / 

It is stated in the first extract, which is to be found in the Encyclopaedia of 
Matuanlin (book 226 p. 1 v. 2 r.), that “ every Buddha, when he goes into Nir~ 
vdna, leaves behind a law, which is recorded (not “ /u/r tradition/* as M. Ke- 
musat translates it), and which exists under three forms, tAe perfect^ the seem- 
ingjfif perfect, and verging towards its termination/** Deguignes said, that the 
first period begun at the death of Buddha and lasted fiOO years, the second 
1,000, and the third shall last 6,000 years. These statements arc of the highest 
importance as connected with the history of Buddliism. M Remusat acknow- 
ledges this ;f yet at the same time aflirins, in opposition to Deguignes, that 
“ there is no trace to be found of this calculation in the Chinese Buddhistic 
works.” But could the reader believe, that the calculation of Deguignes is on 
the next page of Matuanlin (p. 2. v. p. 3 r.) ? Chi7ig fa woo pVt n'^cn, sVangfo y1h 
ts'den nVen, fd san ts' cn ni rn, viz, “ the perfect law lasts 500, the seemingly 
perfect 1,000, and verging towards its termination, it will last 3,000 he 

ejoo tsze, “ which is perfectly correct/^ adds the Chinese text. 

1 apprehend, Mr. Editor, you will deem it a matter of course, that I should 
express niy astonishment respecting what was stated about the signification of 
the Chinese characters teen shin. I said, in my former cuinmunicatjon, that 
it seemed to me quite a now thing, that in translating from the Chinese, w'e 
should look to the Roman Catholic missionaries and not to the Chinese them- 
selves I admitted indirectly that the Roman Catholics actually use teen skin 
for “ angel,” but said that the Chinese could not by any possibility use it in that 
sense. I hope that the archimandrite will have the kindness to explain himself 
in what meaning he has taken the said Chinese characters, and if he really called 
his catechism “ Dialogues of the Angels.” 

I- merely stated facts, facts regarding Chinese language and literature, but 
the Journal Asiatique replies, “ the statements of M. Neumann appear to 
tis without foundation ;” yet it is strange, Mr. Editor, that the facts adduced 
by one party should be “ any thing but convincing,” while you appear to 
give credence to the bare assertion of the other party. I take the liberty 
to observe, that in all matters connected with material knowledge, opinions arc 
of little value when unsupported by facts. With regard to any general accu- 
sations, or any charges couched in coarse language, whether under the disguise 
of joke or seriousness, whether under the mask of that or this name, I shall 
not condescend to offer any remark. I expect from your impartiality that you 
will give insertion to this letter in the next number of your impartial journal. 
It is the last communication which 1 shall have the honour of submitting on 
this controversy.— I have the honour to be your most humble and obedient 
servant, 

\{ilh August NsuMAMdr, Prof. 

* M. R^unat's IraiMlatiAii ia aomewhat difTercnt. 

t See Jourwtl Aitintique for April, p. 274 ftsq. , 
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REMARKS ON THE PENAL CODE OF CHINA.* 

The concluding books of the sixth division^ containing tlic criminal 
laws, are devoted to the following subjects : — incest and adultery ; miscel- 
laneous offences; arrests and escapes; imprisonment, judgment, and exe- 
cution. 

Of the first it may be sufilcient to say, that the code regards every species of 
criminal intercourse between the sexes as a legal crime, punishable accord- 
ing to the circumstances attending its commission. Criminal intercourse 
with an unmarried woman is punished with seventy blows, and with a mar- 
ried woman with eighty; and if, in the latter ease, there has been a deli- 
berate intrigue, the penalty is 100 blows. The man and woman aro, in 
this case, eslocined equally guilty ; and if the husband is conniving he is 
punishable with ninety blows. 'Fhc latter ofienco is not the worst which a 
(/hinese husband may be guilty of, for one ol’ the sections is directed against 
individuals compelling their wives to become adulteresses: the woman, in 
this ease, is considered innocent, and is to be sent back to her parents or 
family. 

Amongst the ‘‘ miseellaneons offences ” are defacing or destroying pub- 
lic monuments erected in honour of individuals or in commemoration of 
particular events; gaming, a prevailing vice, chiefly among the lower 
orders; making illegal proposals to persons in authority ; house-burning, 
whether accidental or. malicious, tlu^ differciico of penalty bclv. ceu the two 
cases being comjiaratively slight, and in some circuiiistanccs the former is 
punishable capitally ; and theatrical representations. I'he la.si head is 
likely to create surprise. In a country where dramatic exhibitions are so 
common as in China, sucli an cnactmoTit as this, is, at least, singular : — 

all musicians and stage- players shall be precluded from representing, 
in any of tlieir performances, emperors, empresses, famous ministers and 
generals of former ages, and shall be punished with IfK) blows for every 
breach of this law. Ncvcitheh'ss, by this law it is not intended to prohibit 
the exhibition upon the stage of fictitious characters of just and upright 
men, of chaste waives, and pious and obedient children ; all which may 
tend to dispose the uiinds of the spectators to the practice of virtue.’* 
Oilicers of government and ])rivatc individuals, who admit such prohibited 
entertainments into their houses, are liable to the same punishment : a law 
which must be violated every ilay in every part of China. A prohibition 
against the introduction of eminent historical personages into tlie drama of 
a country, affords a presumption against its value. 

TJic book of “ arrests and escapes *' defines the duties of police officers, 
who, by negligence in seizing ollend,ers, incur a portion of the punishment 
awarded against them ; and it prescribes the additional measure of punish- 
ment incurred by those who resist or escape from the officers of justice. 
The provisions of this book do not require any particular remark. 

The last book, on imprisonment, jiidgiuent, and executiui),** m of con- 
siderable length, and of more importance. 

^ * C'oiitiiiiied from our last vol. 1>. 21)1. 

Aitiat,Joio\ N.S.Vuii.O*. No.!? I . 
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Remarks on the Penal Code of China. 

The first section relates to the securing of prisoners and tlie conduct of 
gaolers, who appear to be subject to the inspection of the magistrates. 
This branch of the criminal system of China requires vigilant supervision, 
inasmuch as close imprisonment forms no part of Uie penalties of the laws, 
and therefore no person ought to be confined except ns a means of safe 
custody between arrest and trial, and between trial and execution. Accord- 
ing to some documents in the appendix to the translation of the code, and to 
which we have already alluded,* it appears that, in 1805, in consequence 
of the neglect of the visiting magistrates, tlie ordinary places of confinement, 
in one of the provinces, were no longer adequate to contain the multitude 
of unexamined prisoners and a regular system of fraud and extortion 
was organized. Persons having the care of prisoners are prohibited from 
striking or ill-treating them, or suppressing any part of the governme6t 
allowance granted to them. 

Whenever prisoners have no families or relations by whom they may be 
supplied with necessaries, the superior authorities, when applied to, may 
sanction their being supplied with clothes and provisions, and medical aid 
when sick ; in which case, a prisoner, not charged with a capital crime, may 
be relieved of handcuffs or fetters, or even let out of prison, on security for 
his return. The officers wdio have custody of prisoners, not soliciting these 
indulgences, where allowable, on bi'half of their prisoners, are punishable 
for such neglect. When applied for, if the superior officer delays one day 
in complying with such lawful request, he is liable to blows. 

Torture, it has been already shewn, is a part of the Chinese system 
of inquisition into crime. It is provided, however, in this book, that the 
question of torture shall not be put to any belonging to the eight privileged 
classes, ** in consideration of the respect due to their cliaracter nor to those 
who have attained their seventieth year, nor to those Avho have not attained 
their fifteenth year, nor to those who labour under any permanent disease 
or infirmity, out of commiseration for their situation and sufferings." 

Pronouncing and executing an unjust sentence " is the subject of a 
long and carefully-expressed section, which, the translator remarks, is of 
very extensive application. When a regular tribunal wilfully and designedly 
pronounces and executes an unjust sentence, whether by the acquittal and 
dismissal of a prisoner or by his condemnation and punishment, the member 
of the court who stands first in responsibility incurs the same punishment 
as that which was, or should have been, inflicted. If the sentence is 
not wholly unjust, but exceeds or falls short of the due measure of punish- 
ment, then the amount of deviation from a just and lawful sentence is to 
be computed by estimating each six months of temporary banishment at 
twenty blows, and every augmentation of 1,000 le in the distance of per- 
petual banishment, i|s equivalent to a half-year's temporary , banishment ; 
the sum thus computed is to be inflicted on the officer of the court principally 
responsible, provided it docs not exceed 100 blows ; if it exceeds that 
numbers it i^to lie divided into two equal portions, one of which shall be 
inflic1l;ti corpor&lly, the other exchanged for banishment. Nothing is more 

• See vol. iv. p, 209. • 
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charaoterisiic of this code tlmn its nice arithmetical adjustment of tlie mea- 
sure of punishment^ and the relative value of different classes of penalties. 

When the unjust sentence pronounced and executed is capital, no deduc- 
tion is to be made in consideration of the prisoner hein^ in some degree 
guilty, but the responsible officer of the court is to be punished with death. 

By the words the officer of the court principally responsible” is not 
to be understood the chief officer, for it is curious to remark, on almost all 
occasions of penalties indicted on tribunals^ that their severity is in inverse 
proportion to rank. In general,” says the code, “ the clerk of the 
court shall be punished as the individual principally responsible ; the execu- 
tive or deputy officer shall suffer the punisimicnt reduced one degree ; the 
assessor or assessors of the court, reduced two degrees, and the presitfing 
officer, judge, or magistrate, the same reduced three degrees.” 

A tabic of cxGinplifieatioii is subjoined, in order to shew the exact 
amount of penalty for this offence, under all the various circumstances 
which increase or mitigate it, namely, whether the offence was wilful or 
erroneous, wJicthcr the sentence was capital or otherwise, whetlier it was 
executed or only pronounced, and the rank of the different officers impli- 
cated. 

On the subject of execution of judgment,” the provisions are so just 
and so judiciously expressed, that the reader may be pleased to read the 
original words of the section: — 


The trial and investigation of the offences of all prisoners in custody shall 
be effected with clearness and precision, by the authorities to which they are 
respectively subject ; those who arc in a lawful manner convicted of offences 
punishable with banishment, temporary or perpetual, ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, shall be severally ordered to their destination, each conformably to his 
sentence, by the governors of the city or jurisdiction in which they are con- 
demned. Butin alf cases of a capital nature, the trial and investigation 'of the 
alleged offence shall be renewed, if at Pekin, by the courts of judicature; and 
if in the provinces, by the respective viceroys and sub- viceroys thereof; in 
order that it may be ascertained with more than ordinary care and deliberation, 
that no error nor injustice had been committed; when the sentence is thus 
confirmed, a final report of the circumstances, and of the judgment pro- 
nounced, shall be transmitted for the information of his imperial majesty. 

If the imperial orders on the subject contain a warrant for the execution of 
the offender, conformably to his sentence, an officer shall be specially appointed 
to carry the same into effect, and shall be liable to a punishment of sixty blows 
for any wilful delay on his part therein. 

If during the process of the final investigation, the offender retracts his con- 
fession,^ and appeals against his sentence, or his relations complain of the 
injustice thereof, in his name, the superior authorities arc bound to take cog- 
nizance of such appeal ; and if the complaint and appeal be well-grounded, 
they shall not fail to reverse, such unjust sentence, and they shall likewise 
proceed criminally against Che judges of the trihiinal in which it had been pro- 
nounced. 


If the superior authorities refuse or neglect to inquire into i^amifto take 

• ConfM^long are extorted un application, or through fear, of the torture: hut all ofthnde^f , after 


conviction, arc required to confess their crime, or thcii'prolest against the sentence foims the ground of 
another and cISwer investiftation. 
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co^izance of, such lawful appeal and complaint of injustice, when duly 
brought forward to their notice, they shall be liable to punishment conform- 
ably to the law against an erroneously or wilfully unjust sentence, according as 
tlieir guilt is found to be, upon an investigation of the circumstances, imput- 
able to error or to design. 

There is a provision in this book against the infliction of bani.slimcnt in 
an illegal manner, more or less severely than is required by law ; and 
against the operator with the bamboo contriving to strike in such a 
manner as not to touch the skin a deception said to be frequently prac- 
tised (Sir G. Staunton tells us) in favour of such as are able to purchase it, 
the extremity of the bamboo being, in such cases, suffered to hit the 
ground and intercept the blow' from the body. 

Female offenders are not to be committed to prison except in capital 
cases, as those of adultery: in all oilier cases, they are to remain, if mar- 
ried, in the custody of their husbands; if single, in that of their relations, 
or next neighbours, who are to be responsible for their appearance when 
required. The law with regard to pregnant women charged wdth crimes is 
analogous to our own. 

No criminals arc to be executed until the receipt of the emperor’s rescript, 
containing the ratification of the sentence. The penalty of neglect on this 
point is eighty blow's. 

Again ; if an offender, who ought by law to be strangled, is beheaded, 
or is beheaded when he should have been strangled, the deviation of the 
officer is punishable w ith sixty blows, if wdlful, and with thirty, if com- 
mitted by mistake. 

As all depositions, in criminal cases, appear to be taken in writing, 
much depends upon the accuracy of those who take them down in a lan- 
guage so peculiar, and admitting of so much ambiguity, as that of China, 
in which some hundreds of characters, wdth different senses, liave the same 
sound. A section, therefore, provides that clerks of tribunals, wdio tran- 
scribe falsely, add to, or detract from, depositions, so as to mislead the 
magistrates, shall be severely punished. When a person upon trial is 
really ignorant of letters, it is allow able to employ some indiflerent and 
disinterested person to wTitc dow'n liLs deposition; but the clerks of the court 
shall not presume, even in sucli a case, to undertake to wTite a deposition 
iii behalf of any person under examination.” The penalty is fifty blows 
with the universal instrument of reform, — the bamboo. 
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ACCOUNT OF A VOYAGE FEOM CONSTANTINOPLE TO PARIS, Ac. 


BY MOHAMMED EFFENDI, AMBASSADOR FROM THE SULTAN TO THE 
COURT OF FRANCE, A.H, 1133-34, A.D. I7i^0-21.* 


On Monday the 4th of Zillndgc, in the year 1132, we embarked at Con- 
stantinople on board a merchant vessel, which had been assigned to us by the 
ambassador of France. On Friday morning, the 20th of Moharrem 1133, we 
arrived at a place called Toulon, and having anchored in the port of the 
Lazaret, we saluted the fort with eleven guns; the salute was returned from 
the different ramparts around the port. Soon after, an officer came in a 
small boat, on the part of the governor of the port, who, approaching the 
vessel, saluted us, and inquired concerning our health. He further expressed 
his joy by saying we were welcome, and that they had been anticipating our 
auspicious arrival for some time. 

When the plague is in their country, these people will not for some time 
communicate with those who come from another country ; but converse with 
them w'ithoiit touching them. At the time of our arrival a terrible plague had 
by the Divine permission broken out at Marseilles, and (may God preserve us 
from such a calamity !) 80,000 persons perished. It had also made its appear- 
ance in Provence, and as the town of Toulon is in this province, they were 
much afraid of the contagion, and would not come near strangers who arrived 
till after the expiration of twenty-five or thirty days. Some say they will not 
approach for forty days. These days of separation they call lazaret or qiiaran^ 
laine. In consequence of this they would not come on board our vessel, but 
made their excuses, and towards evening sent us all sorts of fruits and con- 
fectionery, vegetables, provisions, &c. 

The following day (Saturday) a person called the intendanty who is set over 
the fleet and its affairs, came to our vessels. When at the side of the vessel, 
he apologized for not coming on board, and begged pardon for not having 
come off to us on Friday, from doing which he had been prevented by the 
storm. He also said that the king’s garden, which is situated near the town, 
had been furnished and prepared for us; and that the duties of mehmandar 
had been confided to him. After saying this, he went on shore, mounted his 
horse, and sent for us the gilded barge in which he had come. In the after- 
noon we got into this barge, and directed our course to the city, disembarking 
at the port. At this place, the captains drew themselves up in a line, came 
forward to meet us, and shewed us a great deal of politeness. As there w^ere 
two horses in readiness, I mounted the one and my son the other, and rodeito- 
wards the garden accompanied by our servants. On both sides of us, troops of 
soldiers were stationed with their arms, in order to salute us; and, at inter- 
vals, the military bands played upon their instruments airs peculiar to them- 
selves. We arrived at the garden, with several thousand men marching on our 
right and on our left. Here they again fired salutes. On entering the palace, 
we were met at the foot of the staircase by the iiitcndant, who showed us great 
attention without touching us. We then went into our apartments, ivhilst he 


took the way to his house. 

The day following, the conversation having turned upon our journey to 
Paris, it was deemed advisable that we should go by sea. They, therefore. 


prepared seven vessels 


• Translated from the 
the British Museum. 


jels for US, which they call tartaneSn In the rvsse? iin which 
^ Tarikh Vuaif, a Turkish work, of which there is a copy in 
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we were to embark they fitted up a superior cabin, the interior of which they 
decorated richly, and appointed an experienced captain for us. 

On Tuesday, the 1 0th of the month SefTer, we went on board the vessels, 
and recommended ourselves to God. We lay in harbour that night, and until 
Wednesday evening, when the wind became favourable, and we sailed at mid- 
night towards our destination. In the afternoon we anchored in the harbour 
of a fort called Bouka, and the wind having changed, we lay there four days. 
On Monday evening, the wind being again in our favour, we made sail, and, by 
the favour of God, we entered the harbour of the town of Cette in the after- 
noon. Soon after, the intendant of this town came alongside of our vessel 
and congratulated us on our arrival. He said : ** your hotel is ready. This 
night we will make ready your vessels, and to-morrow at day-break you may 
embark.” The place, which they Imd prepared for us, was an old ruined 
church, on a small island opposite the town of Montpellier, from which it was 
three leagues distant. As they cannot go to it by land, we embarked at day-break 
on board the vessels which they had prepared for us, and in the afternoon we 
reached our lodgings. As these people took most extraordinary precautions 
against the plague, this being an isolated spot, and no one ever coming near 
it, they considered it most convenient that we should perform our quarantine 
here. As we had come to il^ without consideration, and as it was impossible 
to return, after a thousand reflexions, we did not see any better plan than to 
be patient. In short, whatever our condition was, we remained in this place 
till the forty days had expired. Our quarantine having terminated, the gen- 
tleman who had been appointed to conduct us had not yet arrived, but he 
sent us the following notice : ** I have been appointed to attend you, and am 
also charged, on the part of our king, to congratulate you on your arrival, and 
to offer you his majesty’s compliments. If it should please the Most High, 
you will embark to-morrow on board a vessel, and on your way you will stop 
at the town of Frontignan to take some refreshment. A place has been 
expressly prepared for this, and we will go thither and meet you. But as it is 
customary, out of respect to the king, to receive with honours those who 
come with compliments from their king, we beg you to comply with this 
usage.” We therefore promised to comply as far as possible, and at day-break 
the 26th of Rabi-ul-uvul we went on board and pursued our course. On our 
arrival at the place, we left the boats, and entering a carriage, we went to the 
house which they had prepared for us. Having waited for a short time, the 
gentleman arrived in his ceremonial robes, and, we complying as much as 
possible with their customs, seated ourselves on chairs directly opposite to 
him. The gentleman then began to speak : the king of France, my august 
master, being informed that your excellency has most auspiciously entered his 
dominions, has, on account of his extreme joy, sent me, his servant, a journey 
of thirty stages, in order to receive and compliment your illustrious and fortu- 
nate excellency. It is certain that this circumstance will strengthen the 
friendship and good understanding which have for a long time existed between 
the two courts, especially as your illustrious excellency has been selected and 
sent ; and, if it please the Most High, it shall be made manifest to your'exccl- 
lency» that 1 shall exert my heart and soul as much as possible to discharge 
^ duties of my mission.” With these words he ended his discourse. During 
this time* the table had been laid out, and was covered with sweetmeats. After 
we .had f;iten^ little, the consul of the town and the nobility came to congra- 
tulat^f uur arrival, bringing with them as presents all sorts of fruits and 
conftc^nery, and reciting most lengthy compliments to us. After this they 
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rose up and wc retaroed to Cette. On leaving the boat, we got into the car- 
riage of the Due de Roquelaure, which he bad sent us from Montpellier. As 
a mark of their rejoicing, they fired salutes with all the cannons they had in 
the town, and all the soldiers, with their officers, their military music and their 
arms, were drawn up in a double line as far the house where we were to stop. 
A great concourse of men, and particularly an immense number of women, 
came out to see us, and thus we arrived at our hotel. 

The hotel which they had prepared for us was a large sugar manufactory, in 
the building of which several hundred purses had been expended. The magis- 
trates and officers of the town now congratulated us and evinced great joy at 
our arrival. After them the ladies began to come in, in tens and fifteens, 
which did not cease till the fifth hour after sunset. All the ladies of the 
grandees from the neighbourhood, and especially from Montpellier, came to see 
us. In France, the respect shewn to women is much greater than that shown 
even to the great men ; they do what they please and go where they please. 
The gentlemen of rank treat even the lowest with the greatest possible respect, 
and in this country their commands are always obeyed. 

Next morning wc again embarked and travelled towards our destination by 
a canal. That which they call a canal is a newly-contrived river of waters 
collected from different places. In former times merchants and travellers went 
and came, either by sea, taking many circuitous routes, or by land, with a great 
deal of trouble and expense. As this new route is a great convenience both 
to travellers and merchants, since it not only materially shortens the distance, 
but greatly facilitates the transportation of goods, and as they anticipated a 
great profit from the increase of taxes and customs, they were induced to cut 
this canal, and expended in its construction many thousands of purses. 

(To be coTiiinued-) Katebi, 


EDUCATION OF NATIVES OF INDIA. 

The following is an extract from the evidence of the Hon, M. Elphinstone, 
before the liords* Committee on East-India Affairs, 26th March 1830 : — 

Having filled different official situations in various parts of India, have you formed 
any opinion, as to tlio native race which is inc»t capable of improvements ; or do you 
consider them all in the same light In that respect ? — I do not conceive that the dif. 
fercncc is very great. ^!oinc arc more tied down by religious prejudices than others, and 
consequently less accessible to improvement. Do you conceive that, upon tlie whole, 
those religious prejudices are in any degree diminishing under the present system of 
government?— Amongst some few of the educated classes only, I tliink, tliey are. Do 
you see any probability of tliat diminution of prejudice extending itself further among 
the other classes of society, either from Uie efiect of education or any other circum- 
stances? — A very great probability, from the effect of education. How does it appear 
to you that the objects of education can be most extensively and usefully effected? — By 
the encouragement to tlic greatest extent of village schools ; by the printing of books 
for the use of those schools, and of books of entertainment and instruction for the lower 
class of people; by the foundation of colleges for higher branches of knowledge, and 
by tlie publication of books in those departments of instruction. Probably more by a 
systematic education of the natives for office than by any other means that can be 
attempted. Are the brahmins or other persons who possess authority among the natives 
favourably or unfavourably disposed to the extension of education amongst them ?— In 
general I should think they are rather unfavourable, though some individuals have 
exerted themselves to. promote it. But you do not apprehend such a deg*;ee of 'ipsistance 
ftom them as would ultimately defeat the object?— I do not ; as long as ttae^ - S^P«- 
ceive the infeparable connexion between the diffusion uf education and the destruction 
of|, the superstition on which their power is founded. 
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ON A JAPANESE AND CHINESE CHRONOLOGY. 
By M. Klaproth. 


The royal library of Paris possesses the first volume of a chronological 
work printed at Japan, in Chinese characters. It is a small volume in 
folio, of fifty-four leaves, or 108 pages, and bears the Chinese title of 
han hwang ihting peen naen ho thung IhoOy or according to the 
Japanese pronunoiation, IV a han kivd to fen isin gaf o un-no isouy that 
is, Table, in which is arranged the order of the reigns of the emperors of 
Japan and China.*' The author is Ya-ghen-si, of Rnkn, or Rasimo. 
The work has neither title-page nor jjreface, nor is there anything to denote 
the year in whicli it was composed and published : it has, however, been 
already more than 100 years in the library at Paris. Each loaf is divided 
horizontally in two columns, the upper of which contains the events of 
Japan, and tlie other those of China. 

For the mylliological ages of the Japanese, the author follows the extra- 
vagant chronology of his countrymen, wljich places llie beginning of the 
second of their divine dynasties 83(),702 years before Christ; aeeording to 
which computation, the present year, 18JI, Avould be the 8.‘3S,o3»ld. 
With respect to the mythological chronology of the Chinese, whicli Ya- 
ghen-si endeaA^ours to adjust to tha( of the .Jaj>anese, he has adopted the 
system of the Taou-tsze sect, who fix the death of Confucius 2,2(>7,0()2 years 
after the beginningof the world, which thus is2,2(>7,18() before Christ. 

The foJloAving are the re.spective cosmogonies, as given by the author : 


Japanese Cosmogony. 

At first, the heaven and the earth 
were not separated ; the perfect prin- 
ciple {yang in Chinese, me in Japa- 
nese) and the imperfect principle {yin 
in Chinese, o in Japanese) were not 
disjoined; chaos *(in Chinese hioan 
/«»), under the form of an egg, con- 
tained the breath (or vapour) self-pro- 
duced, including the germs of all 
things. Then, what was pure and 
perfect ascended upwards, and formed 
the heavens (or sky), whilst what was 
dense and impure coagulated, was pre- 
cipitated, and produced the earth. 
The pure and excellent principles 
formed whatever is light, whilst what- 
ever was dense and impure descended 
by its own gravity. Consequentij', 
the sky was formed prior to the earth. 
After their completion, a divine being 


Chinesi: Cosmogony.* 

At first, the heavens and the earth 
were not separated. This state was 
called hiuan-iun (chaos), and also pan- 
hoo. There were afterwards five great 
births, namely, the iac~yc, the tac- 
tsoo, the lac-she, the tac-so, and the 
tac-kcih. The tac-ye is the heavens 
and the earth before they had taken 
their form. The tae-tsoo are the 
germs produced by the primeval breath 
or vapour. The tae-she are the ele- 
ments produced by the which 

took a form. The tae-so is the matter 
produced by the metamorphosis of the 
form ; and the tae-kcVi, is the repro- 
duction of the material form. The re- 
sult of the motion and action of these 
fiveprinciplcs, mutually operating upon 
each other, was the formation of the 
heavens and the earth. The pure and 


cioirf in the original Chin^an, or accord^ig to the Japanese proaancfatfaii,- Shtdan. 
ChinesH * b- ‘ denomination given to t'hina by the (leople of the west. Chin-tan 

la thlnr in nu;t, but a slight alteration of the word Ttinvitan* ox ChVnUtan* The* diaracters which 
co m peee the word Cfe<»-ion signify ** oriental Aurora.** 
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{Kami^ in Japanese) was born in the perfect elements, extricating them- 
midst of them. Hence it has been selves, mounted aloft, and became 
said, that at the reduction of chaos, the sky ; whilst the impure and imper- 
an island of soft earth emerged, as a feet elements were condensed, and 
fish swims upon the water. At this sunk down to form the earth. The 
period, a thing resembling a shoot of breath of both collected in the midst, 
the plant nssi (the cryanthus Japnni- and produced man. The different 
eiis) was produced between the hea- forms of the heavens and the earth 
yens and the earth. This shoot was are called the tw'o e*s, which, with 
metamorphosed and became the god, man, constitute what is denominated 
who bears tlie honorific title of Kouni the san-tsae^ or “ three powers of 
toko koutsi~no niikoto{}n C\m\Giiey Kwo creation.” The latter (that of man) 
chnn^ Ic tsun^\ that is to say, the ve- commences at the period termed jin 
nerable one, who constantly supports hwang shc^ or " the august human 
the empire. dynasty.” 

After this exposition of the two cosmogonies, the Japanese author subjoins 
the names of the seven celestial and the five terrestrial gods. He places 
the first of tlie seven gods of the heavens, Kooni toko datsi mikoto, parallel 
with Fan-koo of the Chinese, of whom he says: when the heavens and 
the earth were not yet separated, he existed only as as a single element ; it 
was chaos ; it had the form of an egg*, and Fan-koo was born in this egg.** 

I suppress tlie wJiole of the mythological and extravagant chronology of 
the Chinese and Japanese, in which they compute by tens of thousands of 
years : I should, liowever, mention that the author places the first year of 
the dynasty of the Teen hwang she, or the nine august ones of heaven,” 
in a year s?'/i chowy which is the fifty-ciglith of the cycle of sixty, and the 
31,l()5th from the beginning of the dynasty of the five terrestrial gods of 
Japan. Chinese period called kew tow key or the nine heads,” 

begins, according to him, alike in a year sin chow, with the dynasty of 
Jin hwang she, or the august of men,” in the ()7,IOoth year of the 
Japanese era. The nine Jin livvaiig, he says, reigned 45,600 years, and 
from their first year till the taking of the kih lin * there have elapsed 
2,207,000 years. 

According to our author, the San hwang, or three august ones of China, 
are I uh he, Shing nung, and Hwang te. He makes thc^ first contempo- 
rary with the fifth terrestrial god of the Japanese, and makes his reign 
begin in the year 815,587 of the Japanese era: he reckons from that year 
to the taking of the kih lin, 20,030 years. 

M. Deguignes, jun. states, that Japanese authors differ, with respect to 
the chronology of the first three historical dynasties of China, from the 
Chinese annals. Nothing of this kind appears in the work now under con- 
sideration, nor in any of the chronological tables, edited by Japanese, which 
1 have had occasion to examine. Here, as in the chronologies published by 
order of the emperors Kang he and Keen lung, the reign of Yu began in 
the year ting sze (the fifty-fourth of the cycle), or B.C. 2224> "^he reign 

* In the text Ilwd lin (4466 and 7338 of Morrison). It is well known that the kih lin is a.|^bulous 
animal, which appears only in the reigns of the least virtuous princes of China. The taking of the 
kih lin, to Jhich allusion is here made, took place in the year 431 before our era, whichds the fifty- 
aeventh of the cycle of sixty, and under the reign of Kingwangof the Chow dynasty, two yc«|t^^ior 
to the deatli of Confucius. It washing Gae Klmg, of Loo, who took the kih lin, in hunting. 
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of Ching tang, founder of the Chang dynasty, began in the year e wei (the 
thirty-second of the cycle), or B.C. 1766 ; and that of Woo wang of the 
Chow dynasty, in the year ki maou (sixteenth of the cycle), or B.C. 1 123. 

From this year, our author begins to devote to each cyclic year u distinct 
column, the upper part of which is appropriated to Japanese and the lower 
to Chinese history. The first, however, is generally a blank, until the 
epoch of the foundation of the Japanese monarchy by Sin mou teno, B. C. 
660. The events of Chinese history arc too well known to us to render it 
necessary for me to give any extracts in this place : but what principally 
renders the subject of this paper interesting, are the facts respecting Buddhism 
which arc here chronologically arranged. I give the following extracts 
just as they occur in the original, to which I have added notes necessary to 
elucidate them. 


Cyclical 

Mark. 

i 

Year of 
Cycle. 

Year 

B.C. 

i Year of 
; Reign. ' 

Kea in ... 

27 

51 

1027 

26 

Ping shin.. 

... 

53 

1025 

1 

i 

28 

K&ng shin 

... 

57 

1021 

32 

Kweiha'e... 

... 

60 

1018 

35 

Yth Aag... 

28 

12 

1006 

47 

^Kwei wei... 

... 

20 

998 

4 

Kea shin... 

... 

21 

997 

5 








at 



i; 







22 

996 

e 


Of the reign of Clijiou wang, of the Chew dynasty. 

Birth of S/nh kea (in Japanese, Shiaka), the 
fourth day of the eighth month. 

Note. — Shih kea^ in Chinese, is the name of 
the last Buddha, ^ aJcya vioonL 
Of the same. 

Sth la (Sitstats), by order of (his father) the 
king Thsing* ang wang (Zio fan b), goes to the 
temple of the celestial gods {Teen sfiin) and raises 
there the images of these deities. 

Note. — Sth ta was the first name of the 
Buddha, Sliakia mopni, before his flight from 
the paternal palace. Thsing fang wang, or the 
** pure-eating king,** is the Chinese translation 
of the Sanscrit name S'oodwodani. 

Of the same. 

Sth ta is given under the care of an instructor, 
and learns the different written characters and 
the laws of the world. 

Of the same reign. 

Sth ta surpasses in strength all his brothers ; 
throvCs with his hand an elephant to the ground ; 
and, being without the gates of the city, he darts 
ajTows through nine iron drums. 

Of the reign of Chaou wang. 

Sth ta flics to the place caHed Yu thew la fo. 

Note. — In order to become a priest. 

Of Mo wang. 

Sth kea reaches the highest step of philosophical 
knowledge. 

Of the same reign. 

He orders lew plan lo Kea ^th and the 
two other Kea shth (Kasef ), as well as 1,000 men, 
to leave their homes, and embrace the monastic 
life. 

Note. — Kea shth is the Chinese transcription of 
the Sanscrit name K&s'yapa* There are three 
K^’yapas amongst the immediate or principal 
disciples of Shakia mooni, called Ooroobilwa Kds'^ 
papa (in Chinese, Yew lew phin lo Kea sMh), 
Nadi Kds'yapa (in Chinese, Na ti Kea shih) and 
Gaya K&itydpa (Kea yay Kea shih). 

Of the same reign. 

The KWi he (or Buddha), being at the mountain 
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Cyclical 

Mark. 

Ping SM ... 

Ting hue,. • 

fVoo tsze... 

Ke chew ... 

luting yin.. 
Sin vnaou.. 

Jin skin ... 

JLWci szn .. 

li^oo su ... 

J^cha'e ... 

Sin chow... 

Ping woo..e 
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Year of 
Cycle. 

Year 

U.C. 

Year of 
Reign. 

23 

995 

7 

24 

994 

8 

25 

993 

9 

26 

992 

10 

27 

991 

11 

28 

990 

12 

29 

989 

13 

80 

988 

14 

35 

983 

19 

36 : 

982 

i 

20 

38 

.980 

22 

43 

975 

27 


Seang them shan (in Japanese, Zo tu sans the 
inutintain of the e1ephaDt*s head), teaches his 
doctrine to tlic dragons (A^ga^r) and the demons. 
Of tlie same. 

The Buddha orders Shay le fo (Sia ri fots) and 
A/uA teen (Mok ran} to leave with 250 men their 
homes, and to begin a monastic life. 

Note. — Shay le fa And MlUi tetn (in Sanscrit, 

I Saripootra and Kalila) are two of the most cele- 
brated disciples of Shakia inooni. 
j Of the same. 

I Scu tdh (Sioo dats) spends gold and bu^s the 
garden IChe tho ynen^ where he raises a temple in 
order to adore the Buddha. 

I Nos'E — 1 suppose Seu tdh to be the same disci. 

pic of Shakia mooni, called in other Chinese 
i books Seu lo hwun, and in Sanscrit Srotdwanna. 
Of the same king. 

The Buddha, being in the kingdom of Keu 
yay ne ( Koo yani), delivers to the Bodhisattwa, 
Pho to ho (Fa da wa), the classic Khoo king phan 
jo king. 

Of the same. 

The Buddha, on the mountain of the willow* 
trees (Xcfui shun), preaches his doctrine to the king 
Chin tho lo (Sin da ra) and others. 

Of the same reign. 

The Buddha, being in the lake of filth, preaches 
the law to Okciimo. 

Of Mo wang. 

The Buddha comes to the kingdom of Mo kee 
and preaches his doctrine to the king Full sha 
( Fots sa). 

Of Mo wang. 

The Buddha explains to Me lih (Mirots) the 
contents of the hook Sew king pen kc king. 

Of Mo wang. 

Tlie Buddha returns to the kingdom of ITea pi 
lo ( Ka ii ra), and instructs the king, his father 
in-law. 

Note. — The kingdom of Kapila, situated in 
the neighbourhood of Oude, is the native country 
of the Buddha, Shakia mooni. 

Of Mo wang. 

Tlie Buddha, being in the world of desires and 
forms, explains the Ta tsXh kingi 
Of Mo wang. 

The Buddha begins to deliver the sixteen hwuy 
(collections) and the eight poo (divisions) of the 
work railed Phan j6 king. 

NMm.~^Plian j6 is the Chinese transcription of 
the Sanscrit word Prajna, “ divine wisdom or 
revelaUon.** 

Of Mo wang. 

The Buddha addresses serious exhortations to 
all his followers, and institutes the rules of ab- 
stinence and lent. 

Of Mo wang. 

The Buddha, beginning the instruction of 
Anan, orders him to embrace the monastic life. 

Note.— son of the kin^'^«Jf, "w wang, 
wra a rausin of Shakia mooni, and his '%ecoad 
spiritual* successor in the world.- 
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Mark. 

Sin Aae ... 

Kcu isze*,, 

Sinivei ... 

Jhishin ... 
Ping s/tin , . 

Kivei ssr/... 

K&ng shin 

n^oosHtitu., 


30 


31 


u 


Year 

B.C. 


970 

957 

950 

949 

905 

8G8 

841 


8;>3 


I Of Mo urang. 

Anan prays the Buddha to order ilmt women 
should likewise embrace the monastic life. 

Of Mo wang. 

Tlio Buddha begins to explain the Fd htvtt king. 

Note. — Fa hwa king, in Chinese, “ the classic 
of the dower of law,** is one of the most cele* 
hrated books of the Buddhists. 

Of the same reign. 

Hie “ venerable of the age ** {She tsung, in 
Japanese, Se sooi) receives a flower sacrifice, and 
gives his instructions to the whole world. 

NotE.— The “ venerable of the age,** or “ of 
the world,** in Sanscrit, Lokajyasht'ha, is one of 
the namerous epithets of Shakia inooni. 

Of Mo wang. 

The Buddha, being seventy.nine years of age, 
enters nirvana (dies). 

Of the reign of Heaou wang. 

Kern ditk (or ( Kas*yapa) retreats to the Ac tsuh 
shan (or “ mountain of the hcn*s foot *'). 

Note.— This Kds'f/apa, or Matui h'dx t/upn, is 
the fifth spiritual successor of the liiiddiia, Sha- 
kia HioonJ, or the first patriarch of Buddhism. 

Of i.e wang. 

Dtnth of Anan, 

Note.— Anan is the second Hindu patriarch 
of Buddhism. 

Beginningof the Chinese era called “ Kiing ho;** 

or 83.5,862 of the Japanese computation. 

Note.— wang, the tenth emperor of I he 
Chew dynasty, is deposed at this time for his 
cruelty, and the empire is governed by the two 
ministers, Chew kuiig and Chaou knng. Tliis 
regency of fourteen years is railed Kung ho, and 
form*, a celebrated era in Chinese history. 

Of this era. 

A wang (Aiko), king of Theen chuh (Ten 
zik), builds 84,000 thd, or Buddhist steeples. 

Note.— SV/cen chuh is now the common name 
given by the Chinese Buddhists to Hindustan. 
This denomination dates in the annals of China 
only from the eighth year of the reign of Han 
Ming te (65 B.C ) Before tliis time the Cliinesc 
name of India was Shin too, which is a mere 
tran-scription of Sindiioo. It is, therefore, a sin- 
gular mistake in Dr. Morrison's View of China 
(p. 51), when be places “ the intercourse with 
the eight barbarous tribes, called T<5en chiih (In- 
dia),** in the year 770 B.C. He quotes, indeed, 
a Chinese text : ** Thung taou pd man wei Theen 
but these words are evidently apocry- 
phal, and taken from a modern author of suspicious 
authority. In fact, the name of Thgen chtih is not 
to be found in the king's, or classical book.s of the 
Chinese, nor in any other work anterior to the Hew 
hail dynasty. The classical dictionary Shwd wan, 
publidicd in 121 A.D. by Heu chin, contains not 
even the second character chUh, in Thl^en chflh. 
The P& man, or eight barbarous tribes of the 
south, are mentioned in the Shoo king ; btit there 
ifi pot atty< reason. to identify them with the Hin- 
dus f Ott the contrary, they seem to Invc liecn of 
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(’yclical 

Mark. 

YHt ii>ci ... 
Kvng isze . . 
Ki chew . . . 

Kca woo,,. 


Sini/cw ... 
Kea shin,*, 
Thif* szu... 


Sitiwei ... 
Ting chew 
Ke cfiew ... 
AiSng .ne... 
Sin hae ... 
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i Cycle, i 

Year of . 
Cycle. : 

Ycbt 

B.C. 

31 

32 

806 

32 

37 

741 

33 

26 

692 


38 

687 


58 

6(i0 

.34 

21 

6.37 

* 

51 

604 

35 

ft 

590 

... 

14 

584 

... 

26 

572 

... 

47 

551 

... 

48 

550 

36 

3 

535 


Sf 


2‘i 


30 

5 


11 


17 


15 


3 


17 

2 

14 


21 


22 


transganj^etic extraction. The direct inter- 
course of the Chinese with Sin too, or Hin- 
dustan, is not older than the expedition to the 
western countries by Chhang kheeut in the year 
122 B.C. Ill tlie Szeke of Sze ma thsecn, Hiii. 
dustan is called Kheen too. 

Of the reign of Seuen wang. 

The third Hindu patriarch of Ouddhism, in 
Hindustan (^Theen chiih)t Shu na ho sew, dies. 

Of Piling waiig. 

Death of Yew poo keith to (Oo fa kik ta), tlie 
fourtli patriurcli of Buddhism in Hindustan.* 

Of Cliwang wang. 

The fifth patriarch of Buddhism in Hindustan, 
Tth to kia ( Dektaka), dies. 

Of Chwang wang. 

j The fifth day of the fourth moon, Wiin shoo, of 
I Se th&ni (the w'estern heaven, i, e. Bengal), con- 
; verts 500 seen, or immortals, in the snowy moun- 
I tains, and returns to his native country, 
j Note. — Wan shoo. If 'an shoo sze le, or Man 

I shoo shih le, is the Chinese transcription of the 
' Sanscrit name Mdnjoosri. Tliis divine being, 
called likewise MdnpHyghosha (having a melodious 
: voice), is highly adored by the Buddhists. The 
j Tibetans call liim Jambei jang, and the Mongols 
I Egeshiktoo. These names arc merely transla- 
j tions of his Sanscrit denomination. 

• Of Hwuy wang. 

Beginning of the Japanese monarchy under Zin 
moo tetiu, in tlie year 83^,043 of the Japanese era. 
Of the reign of Seang wang. 

Death of Mi chay kea (Mi sia ka), the sixth 
Buddhist patriarch of Hindustan. 

Of Ting wang. 

Birth of Laou tan (llo tan), the fourteenth day 
of the ninth moon, in the canton of Chliin, of the 
'J'soo kingdom. 

Note.— This seems to be, indeed, the true date 
of the birtli of the celebrated philosopher Laou 
tan, or Laou tsze, the founder of the Taou sect in 
China. Apocryphal works, forged by his fol- 
lowers, such as the So70 shin ke and others, place 
his birth in the ninth year of Woo ting, of the 
Chew dynasty, or 1.31 f> B.C., and give him a life 
of more than 800 years ! 

Of the reign of Ting wang. 

rho seu me (Fa sin mi), the seventh patriarch 
of Buddhism, dies in Hindustan. 

Of K^en wang. 

Laou she (or Laou tsze) appointed keeper of the 
archives of the emperors of Chew. 

Of K^cn wang. 

Laou tsze appointed great historiographer of 
the empiie. 

Of Ling wang. 

Kung tsze (Confucius) born in the kingdom 
of Loo. 

Of the same. 

500 Lokan (Rakan), or Arahaji, in the king- 
<lom of Ksa shih mi lo (Ka sits mr»ra>, -r Ciish- 
meer, -preach in conformity to the law, de- 
liver the speech called Pe pho sha lun. 

Of King wang. 


Ping yin..* 


10 
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Cyclical 

Mark. 

Kea yin ... 

Jin su 

Ke hae ... 

W'oo su ... 

Aca vroo ... 

Jin shin ... 

Yifi fnaou, 
Kwei wei.., 

JTe chew 

Kang shin 
Sin hae ... 

Wboshm;^ 

Tingwei,,, 

IVooshin,.. 

Kevtei 

Jin looo^* 
s 


Cycle. 

Year of 
Cycle. 

36 

16 

... 

51 ‘ 

... 

59 

37 

36 

38 

35 

39 

31 

40 

29 i 


52 

41 

20 

... 

26 

42 

17 

... 

48 

43 

5 

... 

44 

44 

45 

... 

56 

Mi 

19 


Year 

B.C. 

! Year of 

1 Reign. 

522 

23 

487 

33 

479 

41 

442 

1 

28 

1 

383 ■ 

19 

i 

327 ; 

42 

264 1 

46 

222 

218 

29 

212 

35 

161 

1 

19 

130 

5 

113 

4 

74 

1 

45 

4 

2 

1 

A.D. 

22 

3 


Death of Foe Iho nan the (Boodz da nan dai), 
the eighth patriarch of Buddhism in Hindustan. 
Of Khing wang. 

Laou tan dies at tiic age of eighty-four. 

Of Khing wang. 

The ninth Buddhist patriarch of Hindustan, 
Foo tho mi to (Fook da mi da), dies. 

Of Khing wang. 

Kungtsze (Confucius) dies, in the summer, 
the eighth of the fourth months aged seventy- three. 
Of the reign of Gae wang. 

The tenth Buddhist patriarch HeS tsung chay 
(Keo son zia), dies in Hindustan. 

Of Gatiwang. 

Dcatli of the eleventh Buddhist patriarch of 
Hindustan, Fo na yay shay ( Fo na ya sia). 

Of Hisen wang. 

'I'htt tweltUi patriarch of Buddhism in Hindus- 
tan, Ma ming ta sze (Ma ming tai si), dies. 

Note.— J l/a ming ta sze is not tlie name of this 
celcbmtcd patriarch, but only his title, signifying 
“ the great master of the horse-voice.’* He is repre- 
sented witli a horse running and neighing at his side. 
Of Nan wang. 

Death of the thirteenth Buddhist patriarch of 
Hindustan, pe mo la (Kabi inora). 

Beginning of the empire of Thsin in China. 

Of She hwang tc. 

A Shamun, or Samanean, called Shth Ic fangy 
arrives from the western countries with eighteen 
otherv. The emperor of China, hating foreign 
mannei^ and customs, confines them in a gaol, 
but Instantly one of the genii, King hang shiny 
appears, breaks ofien the doors, and sets the pri- 
soners at liberty. 

Of She hwang te. 

Jjung shoo ( Rio sio), the fourteentli patriarch of 
Buddhism in Hindustan, dies. 

Note.— .-X uTtg shoo is a Cliinese denomination, 
and signifies ** dragon-tree.** 

Of Wgn te, of the Han dynasty. 

Death of the fifteentli Buddhist patriarch of 
Hindustan, Ka na thepho (Ka na taibo). 

Of the years of Yuen kwangy under the reign of 
Hcaou woo te. 

Kolenan tho (Karinan ta) made in Hindustan the 
image of Mi Wt (Mi rok), which is much approved'. 
Of the years Yuen ting of tlie same emperor. 

Death of Lo hwuy lo to (Ra go ra ta), the six- 
teentli Buddhist patriarch of Hindustan. 

Of the years Yuen phing of the emperor Chaou te. 

Death of the seventeenth Buddhist patriarch of 
Hindustan, S&ng kea nan the (Sd ka nan dai). 
i Of the years Yung she, of Chbing te. 

I The eighteenth patriarch of Buddhism in Hin- 

dustan, Kea yay shay to (Ka ya sia ta), dies. 

Of the years Ytten sfiew of Gae te. 

Khing F6en is sent to the kingdom of the great 
Yuii tCy and obtains the classical books of Buddha, 
unknown before this time in China. 

Of the years Te hwang, of the reign of the usur. 
N per, Wang mang. 

^ Death of Kew mo lo to, the ninetcenlb patriarch 
of Buddhism in Hindustan. 
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Unfortunately, the first volume of this chronology, and the only one in 
the royal library, ends at the year 24 A.D. The second, which must 
contain the events subsequent to that date down to the year when the work 
was compiled, has not been brought to Europe. ’ It would affosd the means 
of giving a complete chronological view of tJie vicissitudes of the Buddhist 
religion in China and .Japan, which would be highly interesting, and 
entirely new. In order to supply this defect as far as possible, I subjoin 
a few other facts respecting Buddhist chronology, which I have extracted 
from various Chinese and Japanese books. They come down to. the 
beginning of the ninth century of our era. • 

A.D. 

65. Iiiiroiluction of Budcllusin at the court of Ming tc, emperor of China, of the 
Hew liaii dynasty. 

74. Death of the twentieth Buddhist patriarch of Hindustan, Tm yay to. 

107-125. The twenty-first Buddhist patriarch of Hindustan, Ptio sew j}Aan theWj dies 
under the reign of Gan tc of the same dynasty. 

147-167. Mo noo lo, the twenty-sccond patriarch of the Buddhists of Hindustan, 
dies under the reign of Hwan tc, of the Hew' han dynasty. 

NoTe.-^The epoch of the death of Ho Oh na, tlie twenty.third patriarch, is un- 
known. 

240-25.*!. Sze tsze pe khewt the twenty-fourth patriarch of the Buddhists in Hindustan, 

. dies under the reign of Thse wang, of the Wei dynasty. There is a mistake 
in the Encyclopaedia, Stai thsac Ihoo hwuyt which places his death in the 
tw'enty-seventh year of the same emperor : tlie whole reign of this prince was 
only fourteen years. 

266-313. During this period, the Samanean, CJmh ihaii niolo chfiH, translated into 
Chinese the Phan jo king, and many other Buddhist scriptures. He was of 
a Yue te family, settled at the north-western frontier of China. 

300. IVoo to cMm, a Samanean, native of Khotan, translates into Chinese the Fang 
kwang king. 

32.3-325. The twenty-fifth Buddhist patriarch of Hindustan, Pho shay sze to, dies 
under the reign of Ming te, of the Tung thsin dynasty. 

Note.— The epoch of the death of PWi jo mih to, the twcnty.sixth patriarch of 
the Buddhists of Hindustan, cannot be fixed. 

372. Introduction of Buddhism into the kingdom of ITaou /c, or Korai, in Corea. 

.382. Xciv mo lo shXh, a Samanean, from Kheu thszc (now Koochay), in Central Asia, 
comes to Chhang gnn (or Se gan foo), the capital of the kings of Tsin, and 
dwells in China until his death in A.D. 409. He translated into Chinese the 
Mo ho phan jo king (in Sanscrit Mahd Prajna), or “ the boon of the great reve- 
lation.'* 

384. Introduction of Buddhism into the kingdom of Fih thse, in Corea. 

407. First introduction of Buddhism into Tiber, under the reign of Hlatotori. 

429. Death of Fo foo pha tho lo, a celebrated Samanean, natiTe of. Kapilawy, the 
country of lluddha, who settled in China, and translated the Hwa yen king. 
457. Deatli of Phan jo to to (in Sanscrit Prajna dara), the twenty-scventii Buddhist 
patriarch of Hindustan. 

490. Tlie twenty-eight ii Buddhist patriarch of Hindustan, Poo the td ma (in Sanscrit 
Ijoddbi JJarma), comes from Hindustan to China, where he became the first 
patriarch of Buddhism in the latter country. He died nine years afler his arri- 
val, on the mountain Sung shan, in the Ho nan province. His Chinese 
successors are five. 

506. The Samanean S&ng kea pho lo, a native of tlie kingdom of Foo nan, in trans- 
gangetic India, is appointed by the emperor Seiten wan tc, of the Hew wei 
dynasty, chief of different Buddhist temples. He dies in 425, after having 
translated' several religious works into Chinese. 

528. Introduction of Buddhism in the kingdom of Sin lo, in Corea, by the priest Me 
ho tsze from Kaou le. 

552. First introduction of Buddhism into Japan. 

592. Death of Hwuy kho ta sze, the second Chinese patriarch of Buddhism. 

606. The third Chinese patriarch of Buddhism|,/6lSng lin ta sze, dies. 

629. Yuen hmfang, a. Samanean of the Chhin fainily in China, after long travels in 
Central Asia and India,' returns to his native country, in 645, and translates a 
great number of Buddhist scriptures. This celebrated priest is better known 



32 Trammutalion of a ^itdra to a Brahmin. 

A.D. 

under his title San thsangfti — Sec Nouveau Journal ^siatigue, vol. vi. 
p. 168. 

632. General introduction of Buddhism into Tibet by the king Sronghdzan gambo, 

651, Death of. Taounn ta sget the fourth Chinese patriarch of Buddhism. 

637., Death of the fifth Chinese patriarch. Hung jin Ui sze- 

676. Te phb Ho lo, a Buddhist priest from Central India, arnves in China. He trans- 
lated a great number of religious works. 

699. Shih chha nan tho^ a Samanean from Cophenc, comes to China, and translates the 
Hwa yan tdng and other Buddhist books. He dies in the year 710. 

713. Death of the sixth and last Chinese patriarch of Buddhism, Hxvuy ndng ta txe, 
732. T^Jkungfl a Samanean of a Brahmin family, comes to China. He translates 
the classic Wdn shoo wdn king, or the questions of Manjoosri, the Alng kang 
ting kingf and the Hwa yan king pH fd keay, 

814, or thereal^utSt Phan jo, a Samanean of Cophene, established in China, trans- 
lates tlie Hwa yan king. In 854 he was appointed Fd paou ta see, or great 
'master of the treasures of the religion.” 

■ -r '-■' === 

TRANSMUTATION OF A SUDRA TO A BRAHMIN. 

Amongst the Mackenzie MSS. is the Agastya Inydna, a poem of 100 verses, 
in 'Taifiul (on palm leaves), attributed to the Mooni, Agastya, wherein he 
impugns the veracity of xheRdmdydnaWid the Mahdbhdrata, alleging that 
are not true historical records, hut were invented by Vyasa, to enable the 
votaries of Siva to gain a subsistence.” In the latter part of the poem, he 
details the process of his own metaiaorphosis, or transmutation from a sudra 
to a brahmin. 

Hearkeii (he says) ; 1 declare that I obtained the eminent name of Agastya, 
because I was formerly a sudra ; my preceptor was a brahmin, who resided to 
the south of Mahameru. 

Before receiving his instructions, I purified my animal frame of all imper- 
fections by abstracted devotion. 1 forsook the world, and lived in caves and 
rocks, when my holy preceptor appeared, and said * come, I admit you as my 
disciple.’ I i^sented and followed him. He lighted a sacrificial fire, and placed 
in it a jar, into which he commanded me to leap. I did so, and was consumed, 
. pud was born again, and issued from the jar, which was then changed into 
the form of a woman. 

** Verily, that jar was the form of Maheswara, and the brahmin of Mahu- 
deva, who were my parents. They brought me up, and trained me in all 
learning, and finally Siva conferred upon me immortality.” 

'He then relates that, at the command of Siva, he proceeded to the Dcccan 
to illuminate the darkness of the people ; that he invented eighteen difierent 
languages,^ inclftdhig the old Tamul^ and composed various works, toost of 
which appear to have perished, though the names of thirty-eight are extant; 
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C****^isa considerable military station, and a long line of officers' 
bungalows, each with a small portion of garden-ground attached to it, 
stretching for nearly seven miles along the majestic waters of the Ganges, 
gives it a singular, but by no means a picturesque appearance. Nor have 
the tenants of these little domiciles the delight of beholding nature in those 
graceful attitudes, which she sometimes assumes even in these torrid 
regions; for the aspect of every thing within the utmost stretch pf the 
visual horizon is dreary and monotonous; and in the dry season, whirl- 
winds of dust almost blot out the sun from the system. Battles have been 
lost or won according to the setting of the wind, and armies, that have 
combatted without the advantage of that powerful ally, have been rendered 
feeble and inefficient by the immense volumes of dust, that have nearly 
buried them alive. 

It was in tliis dreary season that I arrived at the infantry cantonments, 
and after a few hours passed in conversation %vith a military friend, [ pro- 
ceeded on horseback, accompanied only by a chuprasse, towards the resi- 
dence of Pitman, the collector and magistrate of tlie district. I had 
already learned from the young officer w’hom I visited in the cantonment, 
that it was the scene of perpetual gaiety, and celebrated for hospitalities of 
the most festive description. But not a word reached me either to confirm 
or negative the broken narrative (if it deserved the name) that fell drop 
by drop from the indigo merchant ; yet as the said chapman was strictly a 
matter-of-fact sort of person, and therefore little prone to give any undue 
colouring to his statements,— no gleam of fancy from the day of his birtli 
having ever visited his understanding, — my misgivings, as I approached the 
house, were by no means diminished. It was a splendid villa, situated on 
a somewhat romantic cliff impending over the stream, and though not very 
distant from the chouk, or high street, out of the reach of its numerous 
annoyances. There was an evident affectation of English style in the dis- 
position and embellishment of the grounds ; but every thing was upon the 
most expensive scale, and attested the pride, if not the taste, of the pro- 
prietor. « 

. J was ushered into a magnificently furnished and elegantly matted. 
Art and ingenuity had carried on a successful struggle^ with the inconimodi- 
ties of climate, and every artifice by means of which the apartments could 
be ventilated and the sun excluded, or the languid frame invited to repose, 
was successfully practised, through the refreshing ministration of punklms 
pulled by invisible hands, and of couches and ottomans with cushions of the 
softest and coolest texture. Need I say, that the reception he gave me 
was as warm and affectionate as might be expected from a friend whose 
heart was naturally alive to generous impulses? A commodious tent was 
instantly pitched for my dormitory, and njy baggage cattle not yet kaving 
come up, •! found every thing ready for me, — such is the magic of good- 

As'ia/, Jof/r. N.S. Vo L, C.No.21. F 
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will and kindness,— wbeAer for^fj^^toileljii^ or repose,. if:hic|i the inventive 
hospitality of Pitmaii and could, devise. The house 1 found 

crammed with visitors, and the lawi^ covered with tents for theirs accommo- 
dation, shewed like an encampment. 1 was most anxious to solve the, per- 
plexing problem, whettier I was still to consider Pitman happy ; and as ihc 
partner of . his. fate would in my mind go a great way, towards deciding it, 
by e^nabling Pitman, if he had hitherto followed a false phantom of happi- 
ness, to pursue the path that conducted to real enjoyment,, and to recall him, 
had he swerved from them, to virtue and to honour, 1 w^as restlessly anxious 
to see Julia, the successor of the weak and gkldy Lucy. 

I was. soon gratified by her entrance. It was a countenance of great 
beauty; pale as European beauty always is in the East, but J tiiink pale- 
ness was somew:hat more becoming its character, or ratlier.tbe character of 
the mind that shone tlirough it, than the roseate hue of an Englisli beauty 
that had never crossed the line, and was still blossoming in its native valley. 
Her complexion alone would have constituted beauty, and the blood Uiat 
flowed bcncatli it seemed like roses under a transparent stream, if, in aid of 
my simile, roses would be so obliging as to grow under water : a phenome- 
non, which I cannot say I ever witnessed. The whole face, indeed, was 
of that fine and accurate mould, which combines tlie most decided outline 
with extreme delicacy and softness, and nothing rough or masculine inter- 
posed to disturb the amalgamation. Her hair was wreathed into those 
Grecian folds which will long outlive the fitful caprices of fashion, because 
accordant with the most perfect grace which art can execute or fancy aon- 
eeive ; it was of a dark, though not the darkest hue, and relieved by lighter 
siiadows, as a copse, on which die setting sun-beam loves to linger. Some-; 
what long lashes shaded without overhanging eyes that shot aa bright, yetaa 
serene a lustre, as if tliey were tlie modest lamps by which a chaste and 
hallowed love would hold its revels. She was a little taller than the ordi^ 
nary height, and her figure, wliich united tlie first freshness of the girl witli 
the more mature graces of the woman, was rounded so justl}’', so perfectly, 
that, the eye could glance over the whole without discovering the .least harslir 
ness or upevenness, or an atom to be added or subtracted. 

. ^Sbe welcomed her husband's friend with greetings, the value of which, 
you inunediately feel far to transcend the cold counterfeit civilities of the 
mere woman of fashion, in which the M'holc vocabulary of feeling, seonut 
to be, employed, but real feeling has no share* Yet there was a sodueas even 
in hereinile,. jsad I was at no loss in divining its cause ; for it hddiia own ^le 
silently, but Oppressively, saying that a life of bustling gaiety and. unintert^ 
iiupted amuseiOfint was as little congenial to her taste, as it wasdastr active to 
the interests and fi^rtunes of her husband. I soon found thoC the tbeatrioal 
mania of the latter had returned.on ium with increased force. An elegant 
theatre bad been fitted up> of course at considerable expense, . and Atkinsop 
had been for sobe, time installed into the oflice of manager; indeed. he was 
tbe geneml urbUer eUganiiarum of the house, having a natural torn ibr 
meehifiics, and a, taste in devising^petty embellishments for fSie^ and balls 
hardly ever surpassed. On tlic. day of my arrival, several civil and nulkary 
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gueM wer6 assembled at the collector’s Villa ; a play Tvas in rehearsal, and 
the table set out for a sumptuous entertainment. "Of course, my dear 
ftlteW,” said Pitman, "you will remain with us till after our performance 
of the School fo^ Scandal. Atkinson is an admirable Joseph ; I play 
€hifrles— we are at a loss for a Irndy Teazle, but Mrs. Colonel Culvcrin, — 
vp'ho, by thfe way, is whispered to have once trod the boards professionally, — 
has kindly undertaken it. Julia has a decided repugnance to attempt a 
character, and public display of all kinds is what she detests. The other 
female parts I have tilled ivith a half>caste boy or two, who are clerks in 
my office.”-^" No,” I replied, "my stay must be limited to a few days; 
but I came hither to have some personal conference with you, and I now 
tind you so immersed in bustle and preparation, that I fear you will have 
no leisure for the renewal of the former contidential intercourse, in which we 
once took so much delight.'* My friend’s reply was a pressure of the hand ; 
and k tear w^hich stole unbidden down his face revealed the dreadful secret, 
that his Was a dissembled happiness, and that his nearest approach to tran- 
quillity 'was only a temporary escape from the worst perturbations that can 
distutb^thc bosom of man. 

" Pitman,** I said, looking earnestly at his face — " Pitman, is your heart 
easy?” 

" Another time— another time,** he rejoined ; " then you shall know all ; 
but at present—.'* He left me abruptly, with a sigh that seemed to say, 
the heart that vented it is broken. 

Poor Julia desen^ed better things. She had been caplivated by Pitman’s 
manner and address, and had been in some degree deceived by the genera! 
reputation for talent that seemed to be aw'arded to him : — a reputation often 
injudiciously dispensed by the wrong-headed arbiters of merit, who abound 
in all societies, but particularly in the English society of India. Much of 
Julia’s time was passed in the solitude of her boudoir, resigned to thoughts 
and feelings, which Pitman's ineffectual efforts to tind a refuge from care in 
the thouglitiess pursuit of pleasure, had .suggested to her; thoughts and 
feelings, alas! which were far from being favourable to her pence of mind. 
Very soon after their union (as I learned afterwards), she had discovered 
how very slight and superficial were the qualities of the husband^ which 
she had erroneously admired in the lover ; a few months had betrayed how 
few were his intellectual resources, how unreal his accomplishments, and 
how tiim^y his pretensions to the talent and the genius, for which tier yodng 
ahd partial heart hikl given him credit. In this state of feeling, however, 
thoni^ far from an enviable one, she had resolved, with a strength of uhder- 
stiUidhig which far surpassed her yearSj to Conceal from the observatiori of 
others^ even of Herself were it possible^ her pamful sense of her husband's 
iftferidrity,* and to' appear ihsensible to the unworthfness of his pursuits, 
Utitil some opportunity should arrive of reclaiming him, by that tenderness of 
rtnmnstrhlice ^vhieh gives adamantine strength to female persuasion, or 
utitibsoiki^fdi^aste of the eafamity that ^ras ready to burst on his head, 
and hung Ifke ablack oloiid over his path, should rouse hint to rcficctija, as 
a drunifeifman is sometimes stiinned into sobriety. 
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awakei^if hiWf by any thing 1 >eou]d urg^^ to a sense of* his folly but* !' 
was not witboulisome leasing antknpations of the fatuie^ . for did 1 iioiloave 
him widrJolia, whose softness of disposition and wakeful* sense ef conjagfil 
duly would^ under the worst of oircumstanceiv and in the most tryingwa- 
son .of fortune, soothe, tliough they might not control him into belter re6olo<^ 
tioDW? What happened subsequently, 1 have been enabled to piece togo* 
Aer from the narratives of others, and, at a later period, from tbeoommu- 
luaations of that ■ interesting and beautiful woman. Let those wiio are dis- 
posed to be sceptical as to the endurance and courage of die female heart, 
tiim to the example of Julia, and allure the degrading hypothesis :«4*-de<- 
gradBng, indeed, to the sex whom it hbels, but more degrading still to those* 
who entertaifi it. 

1 had been- little more than three months amidst the usual groope of bieok 
faces in the seclusion of my official residence, and during that time had not 
once heard the beloved accents of my native English from the lips of mortal* 
man. The reader will smile at tlic ptedestinatioa whioli doomed the indigo^ 
planter to be the individual who shotid hrst break my solitude. It was^^ in 
sooth, a visitation as unwelcome as it was unexpected; but in a remote 4ind 
almost unfrequented station, there is no giving ‘^not at home ” orders; and 
an official servant of the Company is under an implied obligation to .extend 
fitting hospitality to the European wayfarer who knocks at hi&gatei aad, in 
the spirit of the Homeric maxim, welcome the coming, speed the parting 
guest*' Yet I will defy any body to imagine a more inadequate alleviation 
of actual solitude than the arrival of a being whose society is the very nega^ 
tion of intercourse, if indeed it can be called intercourse, in which one of 
tlie parties, externally, indeed, endued with discourse, or at least the organs > 
of discourse, spoke only in such broken fragments, as would have pusaded 
an CEklipus himself to interpret into sense or meaning. Happily, he. had 
some skill in chess, and never was there a completer fac-simile of the auto** 
maton playing that game, than when, in despair of all oral converse, 4 
contrived to set him down to the board. Even in his triumphs in thai 
eacouaterof skill, when every body chuckles with a visible sense of supo* 
riority over his antagonist, not even the words check-mate " escaped hink. 
Bat there » no playing at chess the whole day, and being anxious to hear 
some of theonef^a of Calcutta (he had just left that presidency)^'! ^pushed 
the ;bo^ abouk wiA briskness, to thaw,^ if possibto, the thiok-riblNKl^i^ 
tamtomf^ e# flijF eoin|Mmion, or, to speak more oorreoliy^i of my *gue% 
into a few aaves^tops, as it were, of. cornmnnioationt 1 had left fPitmtoi 
in « critical period ^ aidiappy in Ae pursuit of bappiliesiV Andnir 

woonrseof Wo Aat waavapidiy bria^^ to ruin. Pitmmii* therefore^* 
w«a Aofirft toptoreq^ tstrove to get someAing from himi 

poftoatoto sbaife of ibead, and a vimige lengthened by many digits^ toM 
me, ia;toriiMtoo eloqimiit, diat all was not right; but Ae what, Ae when^ 
the wbere,«^lieBe were problems he would not have solved, ealcmlalirig Aa 
usuabwte of his disooursc, hod bis yksit been prolonged to a month, — an in- 
flicUon which I did not imagine all the scattered demerits of niy life put 
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would* have ealkd down on iny head* Yeti although. 1 bad never 
jloiiited the aesa^ knife into the breast of a feUow-ereatore^ ^nor 
treaoherously drugged the bowl Cor his deslmotion, nor desfioiled him of his 
prqfwriy^ nor whispered away bis- fame — the. indigo-planter did announce 
liiB mteotion to stay a jnontbi and in pursuance of that intention did stay 
with me a month, and that a calendar^ not a lunar month, and every day of 
tliat' month was as barren of conversation as those I have mentioned, 
though every day of that month he ate heartily, and drank liberally of 
Hodgson's pale ale, and of Madeira and claret, not unmingled now and 
then witii a bottle of sparkling champagne. Never, never sbsdl I forget 
that disastrous announcement, nor bow heavy an incubus seemed tq fall 
upon me, noF how much 1 felt myself in the situation of the ass^ of 
Horace, when they broke his back by clapping a pannier upon it too much 
for its sinews. And it was the month when the monsoon raged^ and tlierc- 
fore I could not call external nature to my relief, for at any other season, 
the stupid company of tlie man of indigo would have been rendered more 
tolerable by gazing now and tlien on the varied and mountainous features of 
landscape, with which she had profusely surrounded my dwelling. 

Well, then, during this space, if not of non-existence, of cheerless and 
dull vegetation. Pitman was our regular theme afler dinner, or rather of my 
unintermitted interrogations; and at the end of the month, I found myself in 
possession of these facts, which, as 1 was enabled to collect them from 
shrugs of the shoulder, shakes of the head, and insulated and broken words, 
gave me greater uneasiness about my unhappy friend than if tiiey had been 
communications, in which gossip had played her usual trick of embellish- 
iiient and exaggeration. First, that the ofHoial defalcations of Pitman had 
been established against him ; secondly, that liis books of account had been 
seized, bis native servants imprisoned, and that dismission from the service, 
and consequently ruin and want, impended over him. Atkinson, who has 
been introduced to the reader in the singular maritime scene related already, 
ill the character of a strolling player transformed into the seaman of an 
Indiaman, had an eventful part to play in the melancholy incidents we are 
recording. It seems that be had received a tolerably good education^ and 
inherited a share of property, which was soon absorbed by an extravagant 
system of living, and when it vanished, he was reduced to the necessity of 
liviogiby his wits ; a profession which he carried on for some time with 
vanoUs eucoess, biit with so/ philosophical a disdain of the old-fitainoned 
diktmoUona of meim ao^ iuum, and upon one oceasioa thn insorupmliotts 
sttlmtitation of the jiame of another person upon a billiofi exchange^ asto 
have incurred, and narrowly to have escaped, the last offices o£>the criminal 
law. V' For some time be iigured, and not meanly^ on^the boards of eouatry . 
tbtatre^ and itwas thus that Pitman, whose youthful fondness fi»r the stage 
had Jneited him to volunteer his theatrical services; amongst different strolls 
ing parties, had become acquainted with him ; but they bad. lost sight of 
each other for several years, till the mutual reoogiiiiioti diat took place 

* Dcinltto aurlcuiaLS, ut liiifitifle mentis attcllusi 
* Cum guviufdonosuWit onus. 
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during ihe ste ri h i ^ By the ' ustml g^ntionfr, Pitmim hild adnuieed to the 
hf gli ' etlMtfoh^ edlleeldr ‘t)f^C** aar the laifdldrd of ' a 

ivretehedpiiheh^hdafle'at^C^^ that in the year J829, PStihan agHin 
saw the Wc^-knoWn features of his stage associate; That ptinch-hbusC was 
an uiihdeeessfuV spee^ and Pitman, who had generously mhifstered 
from' time to time to the fellow’s distresses by sundry advances, which in 
oOdftesy were called loans, at length determined to recerte him into 'his 
bouscy- ostensibly as a European clerk, but really in subservience to some 
cf the dieatrical projects, from which he could never wean himself. Thus 
Ibstered and pampered, it was evident to every body but Pitman himsetf^ 
thfai*he . had begun to exchange his more becoming habits of subsefriency 
for something that looked more like a sense of equality with his friend and 
patron. This change was unconsciously encouraged by Pitman; whose 
injudicious partiality admitted him to a degree of familiar ^intercourse;^ froln 
which minds of a vulgar cast are apt to believe that they are never right- 
fully excliided. His heedless extmvagance had also rendered Atkihison 
master of some momentous secrets,^ with regard to the meansto which Pit^ 
mdw* occasionally resorted to avert, or at least to delay, its consequences ; 
and these secrets rendered the villdhi, in a short space of time, the master 
and Arbiter of his benefactor's fate; 

Poor Julia! Never were jmtieace, and feminine access, and inexiin- 
goishable affection for an erring huiband, more cruelly taxed, or morC vigo- 
rously' exerted. Yet heaven tempers the dart to those whom it pierces. 
Happily her mind was not feebly strung, and of what is woman incapable, 
wh^an over-ruling sense of duty and love of the highest and purest kind; 
not the mawkish sentimental attachment which so often usurps its name; 
unite their -induenoes in her bosom? It was during the height of Pitman^s 
embarra^ments, when credit was refused, and the sentence of Hovemmeni 
trpoh the deficiencies of his accounts was hourly expected, that Pitman dfs- 
clbsed his desperate situation to his wife. 

*"\Ve are undone, dearest .Julia," said he. Our money * is nearly 
exfitMMted; and my credit at an end. Ruin has at this moment additional 
hCtrom,^ for my folly and thoughtlessness have involved you in its consc* 
(jtmhces. My plan is this^^ You must retnm to the protection of yoHw 
aunt^aYCafoUtta, and 1 will endeavour to effect my escape to America 
«oifte VesCefthat 1 understand is likely in a few days to touch at MadraS^^’^lO 
wMCh^fdaim I must instantly travel in disguise." — ^ t i. 

^^Nater,'^ iiileixupted Juba, never shall misfortune sever those Who 
hat#vo«^^«a to adhere to each other in sickitesC *iiifd% 

Henry, howwc- wmc 

bolfrt^ct^; wliat was to happen had comC amoss 

ui^ 'by those beimt i fo kiiaiies in the JEfenry and Emma of Prior, wlteiWIdie 
isW^fiidely iorfm^Hiy lut cruel experiment upon her affectm^^ 

IKdT^l^^pul^jibhe td embark with 
' the ktiidOth suirikee ora sumfner sea, ‘ ‘ ^ 

And WIHild desert Uiy side, aiid make die shore. 

When the winds whisde and tlm tempeam roar ? 
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Npr iny% dear a i^omaii’s duty h but lia)f*executed who is the asso* • 

date only of hec husband’s prosperity. A more useful, a nobler itask is 
impofiod on her, when she is called to cheer him in adversity, to reconoile 
him to whisper peace and coaufori to his soul, and to wean him from 

the UodL resolves of despondency*. 1 will follow you whithersoever you 
go.*' - 

The rest of the dialogue must be left to tlic imagination of those who 
Iiaxe. learned duly to appreciate the deep devotion and inviolable faith of 
the female hearU^e inexliaustible wealth of its affections, when they arc 
nerved and strengthened by a sense of duty, derived from higfter sources 
than. the wisdom of this world, and capable of sustaining Uic severest trials 
by .which it has pleased Providence to train and discipline it for a better* 
Such was Julia’s affection, aud such her sense of duty, and such also were 
the sDuroes irom whicli it was derived. 

Imagine the collector of C * * * * *, who, a few weeks before, was 
suriounded ^by every comfort that allluencc could command — -hosts of ser* 
vants.proBipt to-bis call-*-masterof .a luxurious mansion enlivened by every 
aiiiusenieat and Ac of every pleasure — now occupying with Julia, and 
her infant yet in arms, and a servant or two, the only ones out of his nume- 
rous household who still adhered to bis broken fortunes, a wretched bunga- 
low on the firontier^f the Company’s territory, situated in a small hamlet, 
where nothing morAhan the Imre necessaries of life were to be procured. 
The riyali, within the skirts of whose dominions he had sought an asylum, 
might surrender him at a moment’s warning, should he be demanded by the 
British Government ; and Pitman never closed liis eyes at night without 
calculating upon the probability of such an event before the morning. He 
had taken with him money that would hardly suffice for a month’s subsis-* 
teuce, and this they doled out in small sums for their scanty subsistence, the 
bestiiowever which the miserable village, to which their dwelling was conti- 
guous, could afford them. Rice, and occasionally a curry of fowl, or a 
pilau, were their utmost luxuries. 

Pitman was aware that he might have incurred some defalcations in Ins 
public accounts ; but the aaiount reported from the presidency astounded 
him ; nor could the fact be reconciled even to liis liabits of careless and 
loose expenditure, for more than a lac and a half of rupees were debited 
against He had. confidence in his banian, a man of high caste and of 

irreproachable integrity, and the orders for the money tliat he expended, 
every one of which liad }>a8sed through the banian’s hands,'^ by no means 
accounted for a tenth part of the deficiency. In their efforts to solve diis 
perplexing problem, however, a few incidents put together, ivhioh had not 
before excited the slightest attention, began now to awalmn their sospicionsi 
•-?and those suspicions were jminted to Atkinson^ whose conduct had of late 
been unusually overbearing and insolent, and who had disappeared as soon 
as the cloud that had long hung over Pitman’s fortunes had, in all probabi- 
lity, crushed him for ever. And it was on this occasion that Julia disclosed 
to her husband an incident, that made him shudder at the overweening c«m- ^ 
fidence lie Itad reposed in that execrable wretch. One evening, when the 
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air was (leKgiHfuHy fanned by the loneze that, sweeping across the bread 
expanse of the Ganges, had ^len Ole refreshing coolness of its wates^ 
Julia had retired to an alcove agreeably built near the river, leaving PHinan 
at table entertaining a party of officers from the cantonments. It was 
almost dark, but a fitful gleam "of moonlight now and then east a light tbund 
the apartment, a kind of boudoir, which contained a small library of her 
favourite authors, where she often sought a refuge from the convivial noise of 
dinner-parties. Suddenly she heard, or thought she heard, footsteps, and 
the sound seemed studiously suppre^d, os if for the purpose of concealing 
the person who was approaching, that he might rush with more efibct upon 
his victim. It was Atkinson, who fdt instantly on his knees before her, and 
wiffi a sort of theatrical rant, at the absurdity of which she could seamely 
repress a smile, began to disclose his passion for her. Contempt, indigna- 
tion, and the sense of danger, naturally inspired by the solitude which had 
exposed her to so unexpected an insult, aroused into energy every fibn^ of 
her frame, and she flew with jthe rapidity of lightning towards die house ; 
not, however, without hearing a threat from Atkinson that froze her With 
horror. Foolish woman! Pitman’s fate is in my hands/ Its web is 
nearly spun.” This incident, however, she had hitherto concealed front her 
husbaiid,. partly from an unwillingness to agitate his mind with new disquie- 
tudes, and partly because she attributed the nonsense,^hich Atkinson had 
poured out so volubly in her presence, to the wine he MB taken at table. 

The first month of this gloomy retirement passed rapidly away. Amidst 
so many privations, the luxury of aflbetionate converse was their’s, aiid the 
heart of Pitman was humbled and chastened by affliction. But still it was 
a life of dread and perturbation. Through a secret channel, by which he 
corresponded with a friend at the presidency. Pitman was informed that 
Atkinson had formally criminated him of official malversation and a mis- 
appropriation of the public money, at the same time enjoining him to omit 
no precaution to secure himself from seizure. And how embittered was his 
wretchedness when he found that the slender fund, that had barely supported 
them in their wretched seclusion, was nearly exhausted, and was compelled 
to disclose the appalling prospect of famine to Julia ! 

^Fear not, Henry,” said the noble-minded creature; ^^1 know that 
you are innocent of any fraudulent appropriation of money. Ail will be 
cleared lip at no distant period. And as to our present necessit^s, let the 
tattoo be saddled early in the morning ; I have trinkets and jewels, for which 
1 have no use. 1 will set out instantly to the cantonment and dispose of 
them. ’ Calculate on my return in thirty-eight hours.” To little purpose 
did Pitman remonstrate with Julia on the rashness of the enterprise. Your 
babe, too ; what is to.become of it — ** She goes with me,” replied Julia. 

Where can % child be so safe as m the arms of its mother?” Pitman for 
some time opposed the design, and dwelt on the peril of robbers and beasts 
of prey in the jungle she bad to traverse. Julia’s resolve was irrevocable. 
In obeyiifg the sacred impulses of duty she was incapable of fear/ 

Jllie had cultivated the vernacular idiom of the country, and did not hesi- 
tate, therefore, to disguise herself as a native. This was toon accom- 
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flisbedr and a covering of coarse clolli % tbc head, were ^ 

id,lj,tbat she required ; and on her miserable tattoo, with her babe in her 
for whose sustenance she carried only a . few atta> cakes, Julia pro- 
ceeded at day> break on her arduous but afiectionate embassy. There was 
greatdanger in the journey ; but slie travelled with the utmo.st caution, beating 
the bushes and fern of the jungle with her whip, that she might not be sur- 
prised by the sudden attack of tlic w'ild beasts which infested it ; and she 
arrived, after sustaining fatigues that few other females ever encountered, at 
her friend's house at C * ^ The sale of the trinkets w'as the business 

pf l^s.tlian half an hour, and Julia, gratiiied by the success of her pious 
niissipn, and baying accepted a stronger and more active steed, returned to 
Pitman. A melancholy satisfaction again cheered tlicir humble dwefling, 
^nd Julia, by her admirable arrangements, by her fortitude in suffering, 
and-. the- example she exhibited to lier husband, restored, in a great nica- 
sure,. repose and tranquillity to his bosom. 

, The native servants, who had been accused of participating iq Pitman's 
supposed cmljiezzlcments, iiad, however, justiiicd themselves so completely, 
(hat the coumiis.sioncrs appointed to conduct the inquiry made a report to 
tlic supreme government, which not only exculpated them, but contributed 
uio.st materially to the exculpation of the unfortunate collector. Their libe- 
ration instantly ensued, and they were thus enabled to prove, by tjic 
strongest evidence* that it w^as through the forgeries and frauds of Atkinson 
that the deficiency had arisen* Pitman, therefore, had no heavier imputa- 
tion to sustain, than that of extreme carelc.ssncss in superintending the 
details of his office. Atkinson, in the meanwhile,' wqs preparing to em- 
bni:k for England; but, a])prchcnsive of the charges that hung over him, he 
escaped from Calcutta in disguise, and it having been fortunately discovered 
that he had placed the fruit of his peculations, amounting to a consiclerable 
sum, ill the hands of an agent, the whole was sequestrated, and placed to 
.the credit of Pitman’s accounts with Government. This intelligence was 
brought to him, at his wretched abode, by a faithful banian, who, having 
explained to Julia the oflicial accounts so clearly and minutely as to make 
her mistress of that very perplexed and intricate subject, besought her to 
undertake the journey to the pre.sidcncy, to obtain, as an act of justice, 
Pitman’s restoration to the service. Most cheerfully was the mission under- 
taken by that excellent woman, and it was successful ; the Governor- Gene- 
ral m Council not having yet forwarded tlie dismission to the Court of 
Directors. 

Pitman’s eventful history, however. Is not yet closed. On a dark and 
tempestuous night, during Julia’s visit to the presidency, be heard a noi.sc 
at the door. ‘ If violence was meditated, the bolt and the lock of his frail 
mansion would have ofiered a feeble resistance ; but Pitman, who was ex- 
posed to the attaclvs of the wild animals that tenanted the adjacent jungle, 
and the still inoje ferocious bands of robbers, by whom the district is 
infested, was never unarmed. With two loaded pistols in his pockets, and 
a blunderbu.ss charged with slugs in bis hand, he proceeded to answer the 

• • Long trowserii worn by native women under the robe or petticoat. 
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• summons, and cautiously, witii this latter weapon, raised to the requisite 
elevation, opened the door, tt was Atkinson! pale, emaciated, and 
famished, the wretch fell on his knees, and confessed his ingratitude and 
the crimes he had perpetrated, but threw himself on Pitman’s generosity to 
give him a tempoinry refuge under his roof. This was compassionately 
granted, and having partaken of the best refreshment which the cottage 
could supply, he stretched his limbs upon a couch in a kind of anti>chamber 
to the apartment occupied by Pitman, and, being overcome with fatigue 
and the various sufferings he had encountered, fell into a sound sleep. It 
was whilst the thick impeded breathing of the unhappy man resounded 
through the dwelling, that Pitman heard, as he thought, a loud and fre- 
quently repeated yell of jackals ; but the real intonation of these animals 
was well known to him, and after a little attention, he was convinced that it 
was the cry usually counterfeited by the robbers of that part of the country, 
who sally out from their hiding-places well-armed, and in order to put their 
intended victims off their guard, imitate the harsh shrieks peculiar to them. 
Pitman’s suspicions were confirmed in a moment. The door of Atkinson’s 
apartment was instantly forced open ; the stoutest and fiercest of the 
gang was now grappling with him, and when Pitman rushed to his aid, with 
his fire-arms, the death-struggle had just ceased, and he lay a strangled 
corse on the floor. The conflict was now turned with tremendous odds 
against Pitman ; but coolness and a ^ady determination^ of mind preserved 
him. The herculean monster, who had murdered Atkinson, fell to the ground 
at the first discharge of his pistol, and he was already in the act of discharg- 
ing another, when the whole party fled with the utmost precipitation, and 
left him master of the field. 

Next ^morning Pitman was relieved from this distressing scene by the 
arrival of an express from Julia, with relays of bearers and horses for his 
return to C at which place she had promised to meet him. There 

is nothing so dull in description, though so paradisaical, as conjugal happi- 
ness. Pitman was now weaned from folly and extravagance, and having 
been (but in a great degree through the eloquent intercession of Julia) res- 
to|;ed to his official situation, he soon became, what he still is, the pride 
and ornament of the service. 

Such was the transformation which female affection, but above all, female 
fortitude and firmness, wrought in the collector of C * * * * *. 
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ON THE WEEK DAYS OF THE HINDOOS AND THE 
OBSERVANCES PECULIAR TO EACH.* 


BY TUK LATE LIEUT. COL. J. OELAMAIN. 

, With respect to the origin of the names of these days, among the Hindoos, 
it does not appear that, the heavenly bodies which bear them derive those 
appellations from any saint or warrior translated to the skies, as in the hero- 
worship of former times ; but rather that those personages were, on earth, 
forms, or incarnations, emanating from them ; becoming, in fact, the exact 
counterpart of the system ascribed to the Sabeans, who rendered their popular 
gods mere astronomical symbols, and referred every event on earth to the 
aspect of the stars in the heavens. For the sun, moon, planets, and stars, 
are stated, in the to have obtained their being and name from the 

Deity, and that a personification or descent ensued. Thus, when Brahma, 
springing from the lotos that issued from the navel of Virat, conceived the 
idea of the formation of the universe, and viewing the infinite waters around 
him, drank dry the flooded space, then from the lotos did he mould the three 
/ol-sf (heaven, earth, and hell), and from his own essence did he construct 
the sun and moon, and all the heavenly host. And when the sun rose, com- 
menced the first day. Further, conscious of a past, present, and to come, 
he instituted, from the sun, moon, and five planets, a period of seven days, 
for the computation of time to men; and the order of their succession rests 
on priority of birth or existence. It is easy, indeed, to assert that Mungiil, 
or Mars,j: was the third produced ; but I have been anxious, though unable, 
to obtain a further account of this succession. The coincidence with our own 
is evident; and not to be explained, I imagine, but by referring both to the 
same source. The arrangement attributed to the Chaldeans is, that they 
required a deity to preside, not only over each day, but also over each hour 
of the day ; and that to bring about this double computation. Mars would 
necessarily fall on the third day with us, and on the fourth with them, as they 
computed from Saturn. But as the brahmins assign no such reason, that 1 
can learn, and as Mars is not the first of these planets, either in splendour or 
magnitude, or situated by its orbit so as to claim a third place, it may reason- 
ably be supposed (if the Chaldeans really made such an arrangement), that the 
brahmins borrowed the succession from them. But whichever way it be, the 
coincidence in succession, and in many respects even, in characteristic deifica- 
tion, is sufficient to include them in the same origin, as will be seen under their 
difierent heads. Saturday was the first day of the Chaldeans, according to 
the arrangement above alluded to ; and though the eastern nations have gene- 
rally calculated the day from sun-rise, if at any period the Chaldeans conformed 
with the original reckoning in Genesisy viz. that the evening and morning 
were the first day;” that of the brahmins, commencing at sun-rise, would 
necessarily bring their first day to Sunday morning. 


OF ADIT WAR OR AETWAR; SUNDAY. 

The sun, both as a luminary and under its mortal form, is known under 
various names or titles ; among others Adit§ (the first), and which, compounded 
with war (day) gives the name of the first day of the week. 

This appellation implies precedence by birth ; while, being created the ruler 
* Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, February 5, 1831. 


This docs*nol appear correct: Aditya’-vara, is suu-day.” 
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On the Week Days of the Hindoos 


of the scven» it. claims the superiority by power. It is represented as the eye 
of the deity; the moon as his heart. Under his earthly form, Soorya^ (im« 
plying power and effulgence) was the offspring of Kumpy^ son of MarichiJi. 
son of Brahma^ He is also called dditye, by rule, his mother’s name being 
Aditee;§ and the flowers^ jewels, See, which decorate his person, habiliments, 
and equipage, bear that distinction of colour. The same rule is adhered to with 
the other deities, each having his particular badge or jewel. Phoebus, too, 
implies effulgence and brightness ; the sun with golden hair, represented some- 
times with a quoit. But it is altogether very apparent, that under whatever 
name or symbol this great orb may have been, at different periods and in dide* 
rent places, the object of adoration, its votaries must centre in an age pnst^ 
far be3^nd human records, and when that luminary was probably the first, and; 
at 'U^y rate the most obvious, object for man in an early stage to address ; 
gradually introducing (perhaps at Babylon) the whole circle of the heavens, 
and forming a system of minor deities, signs, and constellations. The per- 
sonification of this god (Soorya) presents a figure sitting in a car. In his hand 
a chuknry^ or quoit, and sometimes a lotos. The colour of his body is red, 
therefore the ruby has become his emblem. 

The seven-headed horse, or seven horses, whicli draw his chariot, alludes, 
probably, to the seven days he guides*^ or Aurora, the morn, is his 

charioteer. His stature is represented us of a middling size ; his dispoaitido 
firm and impetuous ; fine eyes, fair and round in the face, and yciSfou; veins.^ 
His abode, KuUng*’^ It were as yvell to mention here, that what I have 
selected has been taken principally from the Bkagwuty the Srawun MukaHmy 
a book written by Wushishte Rikh, &e., as well as from what the bramins 
had well in their recollections ; partly also from figures in a temple at Khur- 
gone. This temple is unfinished above : but below is a vault dedicated to the 
nine grUhaSy-^^^ as they usually call the sun, moon, and five planets, with 
Rahoo and Ketoo (the nodes), the separated monster producing comets, 
eclipses, &c. 

The plan is as follows : the sun (i.e. Soonij or Soorya) is in the centre of the 
ebubootra; and the remaining eight are upon taks or niches around. 
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and the Observances peculiar to each, 

They appear to be stationed and classed here more with reference to cha* 
racter than to any astronomical allusion. The three demons, Ttahoo^ KHoo^ 
and Sunee, occupy one (kce; there are, however, or astrological 

diagrams, of shapes and figures adapted to each, engraven before them. The 
whole of the figures, with the drapery, are cut in black stone. 

To proceed: when we consider the high pretensions of this god(Soorya); 
that he is the great progenitor of some of the heavenly bodies, as of the 
Cb,huttree race, a numerous and povrerfui tribe; nay, that he is the deity 
itself, being Brahma when in the east, Vishnoo at noon, and Makadeo at 
night ; these will account amply for the adoration paid to him by all classes 
on a day selected for his worship, and particularly by the different tribes of 
Rajpoots, under the appellations of Saoords, SoorujbunSy Chandrabunsy ^c. 
The Saoords (who derive their name from Soor** “ bright,” “ penetrating,” 
*^the sun”) ore stated to confine their worship solely to that luminary; and 
such is their veneration for it, that they will persist in leaving their food 
uncooked, until the clouds, which may have obscured it, are dispersed, and 
the god resumes his splendour. They claim a more direct descent from the 
siin than other Ch,huttrees ; but I believe it is a very rare tribe now. The 
offerings to the god arc generally made in the temple ; but the sun itself, as 
the most perfect image of the deity, receives likewise a portion of adoration ; 
independently of which, many forms on that day are observed by the Rajpoot 
tribes ; such as reciting its praises, abstaining frcnii other diet than milkj cakes, 
or sherbet ; sleeping on the ground ; abstaining from women ; feeding bramins; 
avoiding to ride out or even stir abroad, &c. 

In the month of Srdwuuy additional rites arc prescribed for each of the seven 
clays, as detailed in the Srdwun Mukalim. This is the commemoration of 
Mahadeo^s having in that month swallowed and recovered from poison. The 
worship of Soortij directed on Etwar\ for the occasion is as follows : a fast; 
to rise early ; to address no one ; to bathe in cold water ; to put red sandal 
into a paun-leaf marked with the round of the sun; to present there- 
with the red flower jdsoon and beetel-nut; to go through the usual ceremonies 
of the dkoopy duchenay artecy &c., which will be mentioned hereafter ; to. per- 
form twelve obeisances ; and in a cord with six strands to tic six knots, place 
it on the juntr and throw it on your neck. Fulfilling these rites in Srdwun 
will certainly avert poverty ; but the Soodr, or Hindu of the fourth class, is 
prohibited both the performance and benefit thereof. 

On this day, too, the deity Seva assumed the iiiiman forms of Bhyroo and 
Khunde Rao ; and offerings are made to those gods in consequence. They 
were, moreover, Ch’huttrees. Sunday is auspicious for sowing seed, com- 
mencing a building or residence, for performing the hdm^§ and for planting 
gardens. 

OF SOM WAR; MONDAY. 

Somay\^^ the moon, is a male deity, the son of AtrCy the son of Brahma, 
Ills name is expressive of swiftness, as Chundry Somay coolness, &c. He 
is seated on a white antelope, and has four arms, one bearing a mace, another 
a lotus. He is decorated with a necklace of white flowers and pearls ; and 
the pearl, from its hue, is his emblem. His chariot is sometimes drawn by 
ten white antelopes. He is described as young, possessing an exceedingly 
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fair and Iwautifiil c^oMuteoapce, but of s phlegmatic temperament ; of large 
^ stature ; soft of, speech^ and of a kind disposition. He is^ however,^ notwith*- 
standing* renowned as a warrior, being of the C!&’Au//rc4? race ; and of Umt 
branch from which the Chw^drabuM take their origin and name. His abode is 
the Jumna* . 

He is esteemed, in course, as the presiding deity , of the day ; but owing to 
Hindoo worship (excepting i occasionally with Debee and Hupooman) being, 
almost entirely confined to the day time, and theif? tracing their descent, 
equally through the female line^ from the more splendid luminary the sun, the 
Rajpoots of both bwisety^ or descents, seem to have transferred much of 
their adoration to that which appears most analogous to their warlike habits. 
Some of the bramins say, they think they have heard - of the story of Chandr 
having lost his sex, and by an union with the sun founding a new race, but 
they .know not where; at any rate, Ita^ the mistress of Budk^ became a female 
tlirough the malice of Mahadeo. 

But the great object of adoration on this day is Scodaskeo Mahadeo* 

One cause assigned for this in the Mhagwut is that when the Devs and Dyts 
were churning the ocean for the fourteen ru/ani,f they produced the or 
lioison, which is one of tlie number. Mahadeo, being supposed the only one 
who could take this with impunity, wes induced to swallow it. He was, in 
consequence, parched by a dreadful lieat, until Sbmwary§ or Monday, when 
the symptoms relaxed, and he became cool. Grateful for this recovery, it has 
since been a favoured day by him and Jiis votaries. 

The celebration of his munificence Is anoUier motive, in which all classes 
join ; it being supposed very efiicadleus in promoting worldly advancement. 
The tribe nre particularly zealous on the occasion, though the cause does 
not argue very favourably for the morality of that god. He required their 
adoration, it seems ; and to ensure it, permitted them to cheat a liule in 
weight and measure : nor were the}' inclined to consider that a crime which 
was authorized by the deity. On particular days of the moon, as in Sraumn^ 
the worship of. Mahadeo is performed a little before sun-set, either at the 
temple dedicated to him, or before an image formed at home for the occasion. 
The image is bathed m lYta panchamriti^ that is to say, a mixture’ of curds, 
milk, ghee, honey, and sugar. The ofiering is made of white chundun,^* or 
sandal, white fiowers, and the betff leaf, placed u|K>n the image : thus will 
every desire of the heart be gratified. Monday is the most fortunate day to 
set out on an expedition, mount a new steed, elephant, or ruth*^ They are 
supposed to imbibe a portion of the swiftness of the prevailing deity ; whereas, 
to mount them, or commence a journey, on Saturday, would incur the proba- 
ble hazard of. the horse or elephant proving a sluggard, and the ruth breaking 
down, and of never reaching the journey’s end, while fettered by theinfiuence 
of the tardy orbit of Sunee, or Saturn. On such fancies, principally, are their 
hopes of good or fears of evil founded. Other days, again, are stamped as 

• *is[| «»« ' ♦ 
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and the Observances peculiar to each. 

Auspicious or the contrary, as the full or new moon may fall oh particular 
clays of the week, determined by similar astrological tests. I may notice here, 
too^ the superstition attended to by all ranks relative to travelling. The 
or trident, of Mahadeo^ is considered as in a state of continual motion over 
the face of the earth, to guard and preserve its creatures ; and that to oppose 
its direction, that is its points, would be facing certain death or disaster. With 
reference to its movement, therefore, it is unlucky to travel to the westward 
on Sunday and Friday; to the northward on Tuesday and Wednesday ; to the 
eastward on Saturday and Monday, and to the southward on Thursday. 

OF MUNGUL-WAR: TUESDAV. 

This form of the planet was produced by an union of the sweat from the 
forehead of Mahadeo and the £arth, his mother. He resembles the Mars of 
heathen mythology, who also gives the planet his name, being equally cele- 
brated as a warrior : and to that character is he indebted for being classed as a 
Ch^huUree. The name of Mungul\ is expressive of joy and triumph. 

His birth, which took place at OugetUy and all the incidents of his life, arc 
indicative of his character for exertion, as of his fierce and overbearing nature. 
Thus we may conclude why offerings on this shrine should bestow the power 
of cancelling all obligations and debts ; which, as no one pays on this day, it 
would be silly to demand ; why none will attempt to borrow as to three or 
four generations they. might rely on being unable to restore; and why these 
rites arc supposed to dispense profusely wealth and power. It may be on this 
licentious principle, too, that his worship is so conducive to child-bearing. 
This is an excellent day to fight a battle f forges are also set to work ; and 
generally those operations which require the aid of fire. Mungul is of the 
colour of fire, and hence the coral is his emblem. He is mounted on a ram, 
and has four arms ; in one hand is a club, in the second a trident, and in a 
third a spear. He is sometimes seated on a chariot drawn by two rams, and 
bearing in the fourth hand the hhutwung^ an odd instrument for a god to wield, 
being described as a side of a cot-frame, or, we may call it, a bed-post. 

He is rather low in stature, and highly predisposed to bile and anger. 

This day is also devoted by the Ch^kuttrees to the celebration of the exploits of 
Hunutndn, and as the birth-day of JJebee Mungulee Gaoree^ i.e. the* golden 
Parbutee. Women offer at the shrine of that goddess ; the image is anointed 
with the usual offerings ; they present huldee and the flower kuner / and this 
will render their husbands kind to them. 

OF BUDH-WAR: ViEDNE^DAY. 

Bndh (Mercury) is the son of Chandi' and Tara by a stolen embrace; and 
by his connexion with lla he united the two lines of descent from the sun and 
moon. His nainejl denotes ** intellect.” He is a ViChtUtree. His mild demea* 
nour, appearing through his habiliments of war, is expressive of his character^ 
He is represented as of middling size, extremely young, eloquent, and of a 
most flexible disposition : so much so, as to be easily induced by per^dhsion 
to do either a good or a bad action. Pram a greenish hue in his complexion, 
the emerald has become his badge! He is seated on a car drawn by lions. Of 
four hands, one holds a scymetar, another a club, and a third a shield. His 
■ » ' 
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abode is Megdh . : His name is celebrated both for war and peace ; and the 
birth of Gunpaifi the god of wisdom, on this day, induces a double offerii^. 
Budh is the patron of merchants ; and as the god of merchandize, as well as 
in many other respects, be resembles the various Mercuries of classic mytho- 
logy. The Bye caste, therefore, select him as their great object of worship, 
that their speculations may prosper. Debts are collected on this day, but not 
incurred ; neither are clothes washed. The bow is also an object of yenera-; 
lion, as being, an emblem of the yielding disposition of Budh, It was selected 
by the Fisge Dhunwuntree^\ and by him presented to that god ; saying, I have 
this day completed the circle of my knowledge, and he who shall reverence 
this token of thee, to him shall knowledge he given, and his diseases vanish. 
The worship of Btidh is united with that of BrUpat from the following cir- 
cumstance. Chundr had been appointed raja of the Bramine by Brahma: 
when one day having seen Tara^ the wife of Brispaty his preceptor, he be- 
came enamoured of her, and succeeded in conveying her to his home. Budh 
was the oifspring of this intercourse. Brispat^ after long search, discovered 
his wife with Chundr ^ when he taxed him with the heinousness of the offbnee 
of taking the wife of his preceptor. But Chundr was unmoved, and Brupat 
referred the matter to Indray saying to him, “ you arc king; whatever crimes 
are committed with impunity in your reign arc j'oiir crimes and desired that 
he would restore him his wife. €!hmidry then, at the suggestion of IndrOy 
consented to restore her, but not the son, because he said the child was his 
own ; but Brispat denied this. Aftermuch uproar among the gods, a reference 
was made to Tara herself, as the most likely to solve the question ; she de- 
cided in favour of Chundr, Henccit was ordained that the united worship of 
these two deities could not fail to produce a son ; and those desirous of so 
happy an event print on Wednesday and Thursday, with hutdecy ajhoota (or 
swing), the emblem of infancy, and worship it in Srawun, I can find no 
similarity between Budh, as a grukay and Woden, the terrific deity of Saxon 
mythology, at whose shrine were performed the most barbarous rites ; and 
however nearly allied the names may be, in sound, the one implies intel- 
lect,” tlie other is, I believe, expressive only of fury and violence. 

OF BIIIHUSPAT-WAR; THURSDAY. 

Brihuspat^ is a bramin, the pundit or teacher of the gods. He is thei*efore 
entirely pacific, though his name implies “ lord of the great.” He is aged, 
large of stature, yellow in complexion, and possessed of infinite wisdom. 
He is son of Ungira Rikhy son of Brahma, His abode is in Sbid, He sits on a 
horses has four arms, in which be bears a stick, a lotosy and his beads. He is 
aapje^imea placed in a car with one horse, the whole of the colour appropriate 
tohhPf . v|r)uqh is yellow ; and of this the topaz is the emblem. 

. . being the g&ru of the gods, they are strict in their observances 

ItowjiMrda him; and as the squrce of all, sacred knowledge and rites, his day is 
appointed, for. a general worship of the gods. The mango-tree is held sacred, 
worshipped on tbis ^ay, as one of those in. which Lakehmecy the dii^enser 
pjT. woaltii, is wonjt id' destle. Brihuepat does not accord in character with Thor 
HHAter.,- than . with Woden, Brihuepat^wdr is an auspicious day for 

Qgpnang .a n^w^ I^PPf fpr wearing ornaments, for domestic conversq. with 
t^..WQfoeo^ inquiry into the nature of the deity. 

• fri Goniipati, 

• :9¥ihegp^l» or Jupiter. 
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and the Observances peculiar to each. 


OP strKft.WAR : FRIDAY. 

Sookff* tlic sdn of Kuvccy son of J^righoo, son of Brahma^ is also a pundit 
and bramin. As Brihuspat is teacher of the Deoi^ so is Sookr of the Dyts 
(become the evil spirits), and he is held in high estimation by all bramins ; the 
same rites arc observed towards both. 

He, too, is seated on a horse, with a stick, licads, a lotiis^ and sometimes a 
bow and arrows, in his four hands. II is person is adorned with white flowers 
and diamonds. His complexion is white, and he bears the diamond for his 
badge. 

His hair, however, is dark; he is of gentle speech and middle aged, and 
particularly fond of his case : his aspect is agreeable, and he is represented to 
possess, in a great degree, the ii or principle of life. This is an attri- 

l)ute ill-according with his character and profession ; and one can only conjec- 
ture some original connection with the fables of Venus. Nor can we other- 
wise conceive why the priest should wield in his hand the emblem of cupid. 
It appears to me that jiU these mythologies were founded on some supposed 
attribute or influence in these planets on the affairs of the earth, and that 
during the career of astrology and priestcraft new powers and properties have 
been conceived and added by extending nations, while old ones became 
abrogated or obsolete, forming the strange medley and the imperfect coinci- 
dence that present themselves. 

The worship on this day oi Jeeivuntee Dcbccy or “ Dcbcc, the giver of life,** 
seems to bear further allusion to that above. Offerings are made to the goddess 
by women who have lost children ; and however often this misfortune may 
have occurred, by perseverance in the worship of Jecumntce^ they will replace 
them, and ultimately succeed in rearing them : or if they have gone on a 
journey they will return safe. 

This is the day also fixed for the worship of Balaji among the Marhattas, 
and of l,nlchsmty as that of their birth ; and is devoted to singing, wearing 
new clothes, or making acquaintance. The abode of Sookr is BhnjMl 
(Berar). 


OF SUNEECHUR-WAll: SATURDAY'. 

Sance^ or Sunee^chu7\\ is the last of the seven. The name is derived from 
the long period in the completion of its circuit, and means the slow-mover.’* 

Snnee is the offspring of Suraj and Chaya, His colour is represented as blue, 
or black ; and the sapphire is his ensign. He is clothed in black, with whidi 
his flowers, ornaments, and appointments correspond ; and bears. jn bis fouv 
arms a sword, daggers, arrows and bow. Some of these are occasionally 
omitted. He bestrides a black vulture ; is extremely tall and thin ; has yello'^ 
streaks in his eyes, long teeth, nails, and hair ; is old, and, in short, remarks 
ably Ugly. And of an unyielding implacable temper. He is lame, withal ; allego- 
ried, evidently, of his slow career; but accounted for by a blow received in 
l>attlc. The story reminds us of the downfall of Vulcan, who, too, was called 
the slowest of the gods. His abode is Saurashtra (Surat). 

This god, thougli descended from Soorya, is classed as a Saodr, nay 8ome« 
times as a ChandaL Like Saturn, he was continually at variance with and ill- 
treating his parents.' The same notion of his baneful influence appears in the 
earliest ages to have pervaded Chaldea, Egypt, and India; but the Hindoos 
seem to know nothing of him in his reformed character,; when he became 
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renowned for justice^ and established in Italy the golden age. All we hear of 
him arc about his vices and his tyranny. 

Classed with the lowest tribe, he is constituted the Raja of the Soodrs, 
Cliandah^ and Mleeches\ while they, considering him an adept at all kinds of 
wickedness, pay him homage also as their guru ; and to ensure the accom- 
plishment of any nefarious transaction, offerings would this day be made at his 
shrine. Lame bramins, too, arc sought for on this day, and fbd in honour of 
their limping deity. Oil is rubbed over their bodies. Bathe them in warm 
water, jiresent them rice, peas, &c. and you will dispel the evil influence of 
Sanee. 

His day boasts the exclusive privilege of being devoted to the accpiireiiient 
of magic, exciting quarrels, killing brutes, and all sorts of enorinities. This 
is the day to celebrate Bishen^ under the form of Marsinyjt^ destroying the 
monster llirnahauvp : if figures described with hiildcc, and offerings of oil and 
grain, arc presented to them, Laknhmi will be gracious to such votaries. The 
night of Snnec^ as of every day of the week, is sacred to the worship of Ilanu- 
mduy as Muhabar, He is the god of attack and enterprize, and tliey, who 
have in view such objects, will offer at his shrine by iiiglit. They are required 
to anoint the image with oil and sendur (red lend), to place on its nock a wreath 
oi jasoon and ag (red flowers); the benefits will be success, and exemption 
from sickness. This is done particularly in Srawan» 

Having closed the description of these ephemeral deities and the observances 
requisite on the days over which they respectively preside, I will notice a few 
points as they regard the general form of worship. The chief of these are, 
the achamon, or sipping water from the hand for purification, preparatory to 
worship ; the namaskovy or obcissance ; tlie dhupy required at the commence- 
ment and termination of worship, and consisting in burning twelve ingredients, 
viz, chandan (sandal), (a gniii), &c- before the image ; dup, the more 

simple ceremony generally practised, of burning a ^hce~rhiraf(hy or lamp ; the 
navt'dy or offering in kind, consisting of various sorts of food, as vegetables, 
huldecy rice, grain mixed up with ghee in various ways, sugar, honey, curds, 
&c,, marking the image and ihemscives with the coloured chnndnn ; the pre- 
jsentation of flowers, which is iiniversul and essential. Tlic general term for 
oblations is charhdna. 

Burning camphor, and putting the hand over the flame, which, when warm, 
is placed on the head and breast, called arti ; the presentation of coloured 
cloths; the offering of money culled dfichhiUy which is of two kinds, one to 
the god and one to the bramins. The limn is a separate worship, usually per- 
formed by the officiating brnmin burning, over a lamp of cotton and ghee, a 
bit of mango-wood. When the flame is increased by more ghee poured by the 
bramin thereon, he continues to repeat mantrasy or incantations, while the 
devotee casts into the flame bctel-iiiit, pawn, </7(oi!-seed), rice, barley, sugar, 
&c. ; dachena to the Iwviy and dachena to the bramin, who is fed also after- 
wards, according to the means of the donor. I'liis ceremony is performed at 
the desire of any individual who has a point to gain with the gods. 8uch are 
the usual modes of offering ; but a small portion of these, even, suffices for the 
fvemnity or customary daily devotions, as the expense would become too great ; 
and the materia) point in these simple offerings is to present to the deity 
ehandan and iibwers appropriate to him. This, with the gods above described, 
is never neglected ; and all greater presentations, as cloth, are guided by 
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and the Ohsercances pccufiar io each, />J 

this rule: but I no not learn, whatever maybe the prevailing hue of the 
deity, that the unchanging colour of a rupee has ever been stated by the god, 
or the br.aniin, as an insuperable objection. 

It is usual, however, for the oflferer to compromise the matter if possible, 
and an equal value is given in anj' other metal that may suit the occasion ; he 
would prefer giving one-fourth of a gold inoliur to Brihuspat, for instance, than 
four rupees : but when a ])crson has more devotion than money (as is frequently 
the case) it is usual for him to make namaskar^^ and say, “ accept, O deity, 
these four annus ” (or whatever trifle he may be able to give), “ which imagine 
to he as many mohurs, or rupees, or pieces of cloth.” Thus any trifle may 
represent a blue cow or a red iiorse, according to the day, should the brarnin 
who oiliciates declare such aniinal at that particular time acceptable to the god. 
Tlie muntraa of the hramins, which form a prominent feature in all regular 
worship, are recited by them on such occasions, varying the form as circum- 
stance may require. These they may repeat, hut are forl)idtlcn ever to put 
them to paper. The presentations generally fall short of the god’s necessi- 
ties, as delivered through their oracles ; but j)roofs of good intention are 
always regarded with respect, though the gosselns, cH:c., indeed, sometimes 
reject witli contempt an offering that does not meet their wishes, and have 
even the baseness to pronounce a curse over the home or head of the indigent 
otferer. ^ 

Of tlic deities described, some arc more some less in vogue. One might, at 
first sight, conjecture that the multitude would pour their oblations at the 
shrines of those whose beneficence disjjcnsed hap{)incss, and whose mildness 
claimed their love; aiul that those, on tlie contrary, stern, tyrannical, and 
malignant, would only find adoration from their puny imitators ; hut this is not 
the case. The bow of Ihidlih almost forgotten; while that same instrument 
at the dassdra, though there the cniblemn of rapine and death, is hailed by 
universal acclamations. Saiwe^ Bmlhy lirihnspaty and SooAr, find no delight in 
the distress of mortals ; mankind do not, therefore, take the trouble to wor- 
ship them ; and whatever they might be induced to hope from the interven- 
tion of good, they arc much more apprehensive of the wrath of the bad. 
It is evident that the source of their devotion is fear, not love. Hence the 
crowded shrines of the proud Siirya^ of the warlike Mangal^ of the tyrannical 
SaneCf and of the diabolical Rahoo. However we nia}^ be induced to smile at 
such a system of worship, the advocates of a far better may not feel flattered 
by too minute a scrutiny into the motives of their own — the most fervent 
prayer, after all, to God, is to preserve us from the devil. 

When a Hindoo is informed by the braniin of the village, that the influence 
of such a god clashes with his ras^ or sign of nativity, the more terrible that 
god is, the quicker he hastes to the temple, and the greater are his offerings 
to avert the impending evil. 

OF JIAIIOO AND KETOO. 

As the comets, monsters, tempests, and prodigies that infest the heavens 
and darken the faces of the sun and moon, under the appellations of Rahoo 
and Ketoo^ have insinuated themselves into the celestial circle, and their 
places arc regularly established there as represented in the temple at Kargon^ 
this sketch would be incomplete were they to be left unnoticed. The Bhag^ 
wai gives the following account of them. 

When the Deo Ulmnwunlrc brought up his loiusy full of umrit^ from tlm 

* 
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churned ocean; the Dyf«; who were the most powerful^ resolved to appro* 
priate it to thefouielves; Upon thb the Deos^ with Jndra at their head, com- 
plained to Bhagwan that their labour was vain, since the Dyts alone reaped 
the benefit. BkkeniVhhnn) consoled them, and pledged his word that they 
'should not be deprived of the amriL Upon this they departed, and in a coa- 
-ference proposed to the that, as the labour was mutual, they ought to 

divide the produce. During this discussion, Bis/ten, under the female guise of 
Bfohdniy ^‘the charmer,” joined the assemblage. The Dy/s were enraptured 
with her bchuty, and instantly proposed that she should be their arbitrator. ' 

Mbhani urged that,* being a female, they were not likely to attend to her 
suggestions ; but they persisted in their choice. He, therefore, ranged the 
parties on different sides, and began to portion out the amrit to ^tho Deon; 
dOring which a Dy/, named Bahoo, slipt between Stirya and Chaiidta (the sun 
and moon, allegorical of an eclipse), and obtaining a share, drank it oC 
Surya immediately informed MbJidni of the trick that had been practised on 
her; whereon, with a blow of her chukr^ she severed his head from his body. 
The parts, however, already become immortal, retained their post among the 
gods, and were classed as Grdhas ; and as the word grdha has only a bad import, 
I believe, it is perhaps not strictly correct to include the nine under that appel- 
lation. When all the remaining amrit had been distributed among the IJeos, 
Bishen resumed his form, and the Byts^ finding they had been deceived by the 
illusion of Mohdni^ became indignant; they struggled hard with the Bcos^ 
but they (the Deos) had already consumed the beverage that gave them immor- 
tality. 

Bahoo, then, is the son of Viprichiti, son of Kasiap ; and SinhviJta is his 
mother. He is described under various forms ; sometimes as a dark cloud, at 
Others with the tail and body of a large fish. But in the temple he is placed 
upon the tunvsardul, or flying dragon, where he has four arms, one bearing a 
sword, another a mace, and a third sometimes grasping a trident. He is 
drawn in a car by a species of lion or sphinx. 

His complexion is of a sable hue, which is recognized in the luhtunva, or 
gomdd, his distinguishing jewel. His abode is Barbar (Barbary). The name 
of Bahoo implies the tormentor.” He is stated to be the king of the Nisha^d/t ; 
and as this grdha partakes more of the character of a demon than of a god, 
ever at variance with, and endeavouring to thwart his neighbours, he is wor- 
shipped in misfortune, and to avert the attacks of evil spirits. Being considered 
in< all respects of a temper congenial with that of Satiee, his day has been 
deemed the most suitable for the worship of Bahoo and KHooj and hence, pro* 
bably they 'occupy the same place in the temple. But on the occasion of 
eclipses^ comets, earthquakes, &c., they become almost the sole object of 
regard, or, 1 fthould say, of terror. Oblations are numerous on such an 
event ; and wild and clamorous music is played during an eclipse, to induce 
the monster to release the oppressed planets, which continues till the eclipse 
is over. In the same manner did the multitude sound their trumpets and 
cymbals to deliver Luna from the thraldom of the Thessalian enchanters. 

The head of Bahoo, under the appellation of Ketoo, is an allusion to tlie 
long lock of hair on his head ; and hence a comet is placed upon another 
strange animal qallcd the ho/ga. But he has various forms — sometimes pour- 
trayed as a beam of the sun mounted on a dragon, called kupuuth, with two 
arms, and bearing a club decorated with party-coloured dress and jewels (per- 
allusive to his multiform nature), of which the hydur is the emblem ; 
indeed the learned do not seem agreed which is the head or which* the tail of 
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this double monster ; they are represented either way in books and images ; 
and when Rahoo is the head, Ketoo becomes, the type or shadow of his former 
shape. We may conclude that they are interchangeable. 

Ketoo is the name used for a comet ; and under the form of meteors of that 
description, and all the dreadful consequences which are usually attributed to 
them, doth he contrive to assail the universe. His attributes and worship 
may be included in those of Rahoo» His abode is Madh^ sometimes MalidchaL 
Ketoo bears a marked resemblance, in character and even in name, to the 
ProteuJt of the Greeks ; who, under the name of Cetes^ is supposed to have 
been a king of Egypt, and there he had the power of eluding his pursuers by 
disappearing as a whirlwind, a stream of water, or a flame of Are. From such 
peculiar power of transformation has Keloo^ moreover, olitained the surname 
of Kdmrup, It is not improbable, therefore, that the Proteus of the Greeks, 
called Cetes^ in Egypt, is the Grtiha Keioo^ who occasionally tarried on the 
African shore. And may not his adopted name Pythenas be even the very 
Proteus ? 


JESUITICAL JHIUACLE. 

In an account of China, by the Portuguese Jesuit, Alvarc/ Scinedo, who 
resided in the empire for twenty years, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, we find the following account of a miracle, which occurred during 
the persecution of the Chinese Christians : 

The Christians, who remained in prison, after much suflering and ill- 
usage, were, in the end, by the power and intrigues of their adversary. 
Chin, condemned to suffer seventy bastinadoes a-piecc. The two lay-bro- 
thers, being Chinese, after repeated outrages and bastinadoing, were con- 
demned, one to serve at the Tartar wall, the other to tow the king’s barges, 
like oxen in Europe. Nevcrtlieless, all the Christians evinced a wonderful 
constancy and jo}' to suffer for the cause of Christ, so that the Gentiles won- 
dered at their outward constancy. There was a woman who, having heard 
that our brother, Sebastian Fernandez, had been tortured at an examination 
by the squeezing and pinching of his hands and Angers, desired that favour of 
the Lord that she might likewise undergo this torture. Her prayer was thus, 
in part, granted; for, being one day in prayer, she saw in a vision Chiu 
sitting on his tribunal, who commanded her to renounce the faith of Christ, 
and upon her refusal, he directed the same torture to be applied to her. 
When the vision was over, the marks were to be seen for some time on her 
hands, and the black and blue stripes on her body ; was a eerjr great 

comfort and contentment to AerP 
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COMBAT BETWEEN llOSTUM AND SOIIUAI5. 

In a clever paper on Persian poetry, by Mr. N.lloward, of Eton, piiblislicd 
in the Transactions ot the Plymouth Institution, that gentleman has inserted 
some spirited and tolerably close versions into English rhyme from the episode 
of Rostum and Sohrab, in the celebrated epic of Firdausi. We select as a 
specimen the following passage, describing the combat between the heroes, in 
which Sohrab fell by the hand of his- unknown and unknowing father. 

We cannot suffer this occasion to pass without expressing our satisfaction at 
finding that oriental literature is not altogether discarded from our seats of 
learning; and our hope that the Society (tiie Oriental Translation Fund), 
which has been formed with the noble design of patronizing translations from 
eastern authors, will not be compelled, by the apathy and neglect of English 
scholars, to continue their practice of publishing vej^sions into Knglish by 
German and French translators, whose successful application to the oriental 
tongues, ought to shame us into emulation : •pudei hcec oiyprohria nobis. 

Exhausted, baffled, each unclasps 

His frustrate hold, o’erspent and slow ; 

SoHRAD his mace that instant grasps. 

And, quickly levelling, stuns the foe. 

Not long he lay ; — for, when he felt 
Returning sense, and sight, and breath. 

Panting he rose, and loosed his belt. 

Brushed from his brow a dump like death ; 

Then raised his troubled eye and prayed 
For power and supcrnat’ral aid. 

Again they wrestle, limb to limb; 

They writhe, they deal the stunning blow ; 

Their eyes with gore and dust half-dim. 

While down the blood and toil-drops flow. 

Their heads and throats are backward cast ; 

The bloody struggle cannot last - — 

The youth grows faint in heart and power. 

And Fortune, in that dark’ning hour. 

Abandons him to worse than woe. 

Look, look !-— to horrid frenzy wrung 
His nerves with force unnat’ral strung, 

The Kostuh lifts,— he sways him round,— 

By heaven ! he brings him to the ground. 

But hopes not to secure him there — 

Alas ! the lifted blade is bare - 
A moment more, and ail is done; 

The Father, with a madman’s air. 

Plunges the poniard in his Son ! 

** Brave heart !” the youth, faint-sighing, said : 

** Since thou hast spilt this blood of mine, 

^ Know Destiny will thirst for thine, 

“ Nor rest till thy heart’s blood be shed. 
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“ Oh could I see niy Father’s face, 

“ Fur dearer than my life now.spilt, 

** ’Twould soothe me e’en in Death’s embrace. 

“ But hide thee, stranger, where thou wilt. 

In gloom, where light its smile ne’er threw, 

“ III air, or under ocean’s flood, 

“ My Father Rostum will pursue. 

And slake his vengeance in thy blood.” 

Stunned Rostum indistinctly heard his name— 

A damp, a dreary horror seized his frame ; 

Sight, memory, sense, forsook his wildered brain. 

He fell as one by iightning struck and slain. 

At length he woke, as from a dream 
Of harrowing torments dark and wild ; 

He rose, and, with a stifled scream. 

Gazed vacantly upon his child. 

“ O, dear one ! curse me not, though 1 have shed 
“ Thy life-blood ; heap not curses on iny bead, — 

“ For I AJM Rostum ! — one, ere now, 

“ With nothing damning on my brow, 

“ Nor hiirricd blindly to destroy 
“ My brave, my beauteous, only boy ! 

“ What, can I think on this and live? 

“ No, no,” — he cried and gazed on heaven. 

* % # * « 

* # # * * 

The father o’er his son bewildered knelt. 

Unlaced the mail, undid the galling belt. 

And laid his lab’ring bosom bare. 

Good heaven ! upon his arm, a jiroof too true. 

The well-known miACEr.F.T met his startled view ! 

The father raved — he tore his Iiair 
In all the haggardness of woe, 

And yet no burning tears would flow. 

SoiiHAU, though near life’s latest throe, 

JiOoked all the son forth from his eyes. 

And thrice he tried in vain to rise: 

” Nay, Father, sob not; — this is worse 
“ To bear than death-pangs, or to fall 
** Beneath a parent’s dreaded curse, 

“ Or pine away in foreign land : 

‘‘Of deaths, ’tis sure, the best of nil, 

“ To perish by a father’s hand.” 
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' LIVE Altftlf SPEECHES bF MR. IlUSKISSON.* ' ] 

Mr. Uuskisson's merits as en able financier and a.sound political econo- 
tuist impart to his speeches and pamphlets a value which rarely belongs to 
productions commonly of an ephemeral character. They are not, and 
wf ^ peyer intended, as specimens of finished eloquence or models of fine 
composition ; but they contain a store of practical knowledge and a clear 
d9i;elopement of tlie just principles of commerce, which recommend them 
to the study even of tim mature statesman. 

The work before us possesses the advantage of being well authenticated : 
a circumstance of much iinjmrtance in a work of this nature. The biogrn^ 
pineal memoir is evidently furnished from a source which guarantees its 
fidelity ; and tlie most important speeches have been corrected or wholly 
supplied from the notes of the speaker himself, that is, probabi}", they were 
re-written by him from the daily reports, which is not unusual with parlia- 
mentary orators. 

The biography of Mr. Iluskisson exhibits no particularly striking feature. 
He was descended from a gentlcmim’s family, of moderate fortune, which 
had been long settled in Staifordshire, as small landed proprietors, and 
was born in March 1770, at Birch Moreton Court, in 'Worcestershire, 
which, with an extensive farm, had been rented of the Earl of Bclinore by 
his father on his marriage. His mother dying in 1774, his father rc- 
tunied to Staffordshire, and he was placed at scliool at Brewood in that 
county, and afterwards at Appleby, in Ijcicestershire, where, it is said, 
" young as he was, he gave evident promise of those talents by ‘wliich, in 
after life, he acquired for himself such a splendid reputation.’’ Dr. (1cm, 
his maternal great uncle, a physician of eminence, and possessed of great 
literary attainments, watched over the education of young Huskisson with 
much solicitude. Having taken up his residence at Paris, he carried him 
thither in 1783, when the latter was but fourteen, l^his w^as a critical 
period in tlic history of France and of the civilized world. Liberal 
opinions and a desire for a new order of things began to be popular ; the 
senj^ments and principles of the Encyclopedists and early revolutionists 
naturally captivated the mind of a youth like Mr. Huskisson, who fre- 
quented the political salons and possibly may be supposed to have parti- 
cipated in some of the notions” of those reformers. He became a member 
of .^fTbe Club, of 1789,” when he was but nineteen. The principles of 
thsjt elnb were in favour of a limited monarchy in opposition to the jacobins 
ai]^ Jeyellers,^ but he declared that he seldom attended it, and never spoke 
bitf qnpe, when he argued against the creation of assignats. He soon after 
disconnected himself with this club. The speech he then delivered is 
extant, and affords a singular proof of the accuracy of his notions 
respecting currency at that early period. 

pf.:tiir>soaiety he met witli at Dr. Gem’s, Mr. Huskisson was 
int^^uc^. I^prd Gower, the present Marquess of Stafferd^ then: mv 
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minister at Paris, to whom be became private secretary, Tha scenes he 
witnessed soon after were a melancholy comment on the effects of those 
principles which he had, perhaps, abstractedly, admired* In September 1702, 
be writes to a friend : report must have made you acquainted with the 
scenes of horror and cruelty, which have disgraced humanity in France 
and rendered its capital uninhabitable. The change in the government, 
which took place on the 10th August, obliged Lord Oower to return to 
England. The obstacles opposed to Englishmen who wished to leave 
Paris, joined to the terrible events which have since taken place, in the 
beginning of last week, determined me to embrace the offer of returning 
with him to the land of true liberty.” 

On his return, he passed the greater part of his time in the family of 
Lord Oower, where he often met Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, by whom 
(at the recommendation of Lord Gower) he was appointed superintendant 
of the affairs of the emigrants. Having evinced a capacity for public 
business, he attracted the attention of the two ministers, and soon won 
their confidence. About the same time commenced his acquaintance and 
friendship with Mr. Canning. 

in 1795, Mr. Huskisson was appointed Under Secretary of State in the 
department of War and the Colonies, under Mr. Dundas, in which capa- 
city many of the important details of that office, owing to the occupation of 
Mr. Dundas, devolved upon the under secretary. In 1796 he first 
catered Parliament, as member for Morpeth, but he seldom spoke. It 
is probable,” says his biographer, that tlie soundness of his judgmenti 
together with a constitutional diffidence, which he never shook off, induced 
him to confine himself narrowly to the business of his department, and 
by a steady and watchful observation of parliamentary proceedings, to 
cultivate and bring to maturity his natural and acquired abilities, before 
he took part in general debates.” In this sure, though unostentatious 
course of proceeding, he treasured up a fund of financial and commercial 
knowledge, and became, as Mr. Canning observed, the best practical 
man of business in England.” 

la 1801 Mr. Pitt retired from office, and Mr. Huskisson retired, also, 
to his estate at Eartham, Sussex, of which he became proprietor, after the 
deatli of Dr. Gem, in 1800. In the preceding year he had married the 
daughter of Admiral Milbanke. 

On the destruction of the Addington ministry, and the return of Mr. 
Pitt to office, Mr. Huskisson was appointed one of the secretaries of the 
treasury. On the death of Mr. Pitt, and the accession of ^ AH the 
'I^eots ” to power, Mr. Hu-skisson, who might justly have claimed a 
place,, had talents ” been the sole qualification, became an active member 
of -opposition, supporting by his speeches the reputation he had by this time 
deservedly acquired of an able financial statesman. In his speech on 
Colonel Wardle's plan of public economy, June 19, 1809, Mr. Huiikifeson 
took a very oomprehensive view of the finances and exjffendilure of the 
eouatiy^ He had at this time resumed his post of secretaiy tif thetreasin^ 
under the Duke of Portland, whose administration superseded that of the 
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tdiMils ** in April 1807^ Ae iVqiute between l^orci Ca8|J^eag)i^^nn 
Mn Canning, whkh - led retirement of the latter, Mr. Hus^qM 

•followed ' the fertiinesi^ dr his friend^ to which he adhered in spite oJ[ :4ihe 
ihost tetnpting offers. ') But although out of office, he n^as gradually laying 
the foundation, by his speeches in Parliament, of a reputation which would 
•eventually oommand a place in a future ministry. In August 1814,. after 
being five years out of office, he accepted the post of Chief Commissioner 
t)if Woods and Forests, under Lord Liverpool ; Mr. Canning having just 
before taken the celebrated embassy to Lisbon, the ground of. a serious 
imputation upon the purity of his motives. Mr. Huskisson seems to have 
devoted himself with his characteristic diligence to the duties of his new 
office. He undertook, moreover, from this period, more frequently the 
office of vindicating the measures of the government, ciiiefly in regard to 
its financial and mercantile policy, than he had hitherto done. Some ^ of 
his best speeches were delivered between 1815 and 1822. At this time 
Mr. Canning, who had temporarily^ from personal motives, seceded from 
the ministry, returned to it on tlie death of liord Londonderry. In the 
change which took place upon that event, Mr. Huskisson was placed in the 
more appropriate post of President of the Board of Trade and Treasurer 
of the Navy, with ultimately a seat in the cabinet. On the retirement of 
Mr. Canning from the representation of Liverpool, Mr. Huskisson was 
chosen in his stead. It was after this event that he entered more imme- 
diately upon those great measures for emancipating our foreign trade from 
its restrictions, and upon the introduction of what is called tlie new com- 
mercial system, the due appreciation of which will probably devolve upon 
the next generation. The best history of this brilliant period of liis 
public life,’' observes his biographer, the best exposition of that system, 
will be found in those speeches with which he introduced and defended his 
Various measures, and which will be allowed, even by those who differed 
' from him on some points, to comprize a mass of the most profound and 
valuable information on the subjects to which they refer, and be. considered 
by those who formerly assisted his labours, and now uphold his principles, 
as forming a manual for future ministers on all questions of commercial 
aasd htlemaiional policy." A gratifyingproof of the soundness of bis views 
was .exhibited to Mr. Huskisson in an address from tlie merchants of Liver- 
pool, accompanying a service of plate, as a testimony of their sense of 
tho' baaefits derived to the nation at large from the enlightened system of 
ecmmercial policy brought forward by him." 

*'>• III' other quarters, however, this system provoked hostility, which seems 
to iiave daused Mr. HusiEiasbn much disquiet. 8o essential a change mast 
lanre'ii^uced 'tbe'4inaMd interests of some and shocked the deep-rooted 
ptafuditoi of nrnay epithets of ^Hfaeorist" and innovator" weira«ap- 
fitiedac^bNiv by jtfaoee:^ whose own theories were destroyed by his bold, mea- 

after his deaths in a private box, he hod 
i^wliatevar pains I libaye taken for the improvmnent and siaipiifioatiow4^f .^Ibe 
commerce and industiy,; I have taken it all foc4be 
So far from, serving any interest^'cif my.nwn, 
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f ' hat# gttnied the ttnd family of many, partly secret, p«rll^ de« 

elsrMy-^pamftil to tnyseM*, but not useless, perhaps, to the country/’ 

In 19S7 Mr. Canning became minister, on Lord Liverpool’s sudden 
incapacity, and in the same year Mr. Huskisson received^ whilst on the 
Continent, whither he had gone for the benefit of his health, news of the 
death of his friend. Offers were made to him by Lord Goderich, which 
he accepted reluctantly, and received the seals of the colonial department. 
The ill-fated administration of Lord Goderich, however, melted away 
like a snow-wreath,” and it was not without some difficulty that a successor 
whs found. The commission to form a new administration was ; finally 
entrusted to the Duke of Wellington, under whom Mr. Huskisson retaided 
the post of secretaiy' for the colonies. 

Attempts were made to inculpate Mr. Huskisson for so readily taking 
office under those whom he was charged with stigmatizing as the 
destroyers of Mr. Canning,” and with wliuin, it was said, he had declared 
to his friend’s widow, no power on earth should induce him to luiite.” 
Mr. Huskisson distinctly repudiated such expressions, though he seems lo 
admit that something fell from him which implied unwillingness to serve 
with those who had deserted their country out of personal hostility to Mr. 
Canning. Such a feeling might fairly be considered as transient, aud not 
to be looked upon as insuperable. 

Whether a relic of the antipathy to Mr. Canning, which he imputed to 
his colleagues, was cherished towards himself, or whether he fancied so, there 
appeared to a cursory observer some slight indication of a want of perfect 
harmony and cordiality between him and them. His official and parlia- 
mriitary functions were discharged, nevertheless, with a vigour and ability, 
to which the colonial department had long been a stranger. 

On the 19th May 1828 the East Retford discussion took place, which 
terminated Mr. lluskisson’s connexion with the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration, and by his lamented catastrophe two years after, his career 
as a minister. 

The question of who was to blame ” in that remarkable affair has been 
much discussed. Mr. Huskisson contended, with great earnestness, that be 
had been harshly used by the Duke, and his biographer maintains the same 
opinion. Candidly speaking, vve must confess that we are far from ooji- 
curring in this opinion. At the end of a debate, in which Mr. Huskisson 
voted against die ministry, he immediately dcspatclies a letter to the prime 
minister avowing what he iiad done, stating that he owed it to tiie Duke 
to lose no time in -affording him tlic opportunity of placing his ofitee in other 
hands, as the only means in his power of preventing injury to the King s 
'BOrvice, which may ensue from.. the appearance of disunion in his Majesty s 
iaoiiaeils, and regretting the necessity of troubling his grace with this ,com- 
<^nicatiot).” \Vhat the Duke of Wellington could have properly done 
'bteMes laying such b letter before the King, we are at a loss to conceiva 
'N^her«Ae Dolce nor his Majesty, nor, we should have thought, any one 
^elsev could have regarded it as any thing less than a civil resignation, 
true the Duke might have ventured to suspend the last step., till he had 



cmdfaiKniMd to 90 oj^fand.mtio«t>hi»odleftg^ but uveu il^the^ftonnsroC^ 
the letter had been less explicit, the Duke of Wellington had befm^^V 
eyea the fite of Lord Gh)derich’8 administration, ivhiob was ruined ^ by '{he 
insubordiBation of the members ; and it was as much bis duty as.it >waabii^ 
temper to be prompt There was nevertheless still a. ^oor opc» le MrJ 
Huakissoi^ who might, if he had pleased^ have recalled the: letter,^whieh^' 
he was almost invited to do ; but decent pride withheld him from ^a step^ 
which he, however^ blamed the . Duke for not taking, namely, ‘makingl a 
slight concession. As prime minister, the Duke of Wellington •luidtfihr^ 
alternative, as he expresses it, ** except that of submitting hiinse]f;«andihia. 
Majesty's government to the necessity of soliciting Mr. H uskisson to Temaiif 
in office, or of incurring the loss of bis valuable services.’* 

Mr. Httskisson’s biographer, referring to his offer of resigning office 
under Lord Liverpool’s administration, in 1822, upon his voting agaitist 
Lord Londonderry’s resolutions on the subject of agricultural distress^ 
observes the result, as all the world knows, was as different as tlie oilier 
circumstances of the case were similar ” to those of the ease under cousin- 
deration. But he has overlooked the material fact he himself records : 

accordingly, he waited upon Lord Liverpool, and after explaining to 
him what had passed, did that which he afterwards, in 1828, repeated in 
respect to die Duke of Wellington, namely, placed in his hands the deci- 
sion, whether the penalty of such an act of insubordination was to be 
enforced against him." Had Mr. Huskisson waited ujwn the Duke of 
Wellington there could have been no “ mistake." 

On the 15th September 1830 occurred the fatal accident which 
deprived the country of a statesman whose matured experience, deep 
sagacity, and familiar conversancy widi all the most intricate details of 
financial and commercial policy, would be invaluable at this juncture. 

The person, manners, and deportment of Mr. Huskisson, were, like his 
oratory, plain, unostentatious and unimposing. His elocution, though not 
to be termed embarrassed, was rather slow, and an appearance of sluggi^ 
ness was superadded by a slight drawl in his tone and a laboured utterance. 
His diffidence, and a consciousness of wanting the brilliant imagination’ of 
bkifirieDd Canning, as well as occasional constitutional weakness, perhaps^ 
impeded bis attempts at fluency. But those who paid close attention to 
his speeches, and those who read them after they had been delivered, cpnid 
not but be struck with the perspicuity, the justness and the case with wtoA 
he managed the most complicated subjects, and carried conviction eyeiif to 
i^raetoiy minds. His style of eloquence, simple, unadornedf bdnpwil^ 
few illnstrations from tlie schools of rhetoric, was exactly adapted le» the 
SubjcMits faediseusaed. Now and then he indulged in a vein of dry humpne 
and satOasn, which was always effective, in short, though not an Uttvaot 
live, he was, always a convincing orator. It was probably fi!<oM^4lii 
dpbka torfreeeent speaking (not a vmy prevailing wee^ness atnoiigslithe 
peaKemehtaiy jneii of the . present day) that hk speeches weilt .veU/h^ 
ilnrmri and dieted, and consequently, they are valuable depositoHehof kiicfv^ 
Jedge^ "'For all practical .purposes, the science of political Wconoiny^v in 



khoftt from a sludj^ %f 

HiiskMson’s spifteohes. ‘ - < ^ 

- Tor attempt to attalyac these speeches would be a vast undertaking and 
wbbHy fneonsistent with the^ limited space we can allot to a review. We 
shall therefore^ content ourselves with illustrating the opinions of < 
Hnskissonbn some of the great political questions of which he treated, by 
occasional extracts from the work before us. 

fti ISiO Mr. Huskisson drew the attention of Parliament to the state 
of the^cirealating medium and bullion trade of t|ie country, and upon' his 
motion the celebrated committee was appointed, of which he becaibc cne^bf 
the most active members. His speech upon that occasion is not given, 

is it necessary, for the pamphlet which he published in the same year, 
entitled “ The Question concerning the Depreciation of the Currency stated 
and examined,*^ in which that question is treated so clearly and satisfactorily, 
is republished in Uie work, and supersedes the necessity of ail other publica- 
tions. The principles contained in that pamphlet, which he enunciated in 
tliB house in May 1811, in his admirable speech on the report of the bullion 
committee, he invariably maintained in the discussions in J^arliament, and 
lived to see them adopted, when a shilling and a piece of paper were no 
longer believed to be really ecjuivalent to o dwts. 9 grs. of gold. 

The earliest intimation of Mr. Huskisson’s opinions respecting what is 
termed “ free trade ’* appears in his speecli on the state of the corn laws, 
on the ICth May 1814, wdien Lord A. Hamilton objected to the abandon- 
ment, with respect to corn alone, of all those great regulations which 
writers on political economy universfilly allowed to bear upon all other 
articles of commerce. Mr. Huskisson remarked that the appeal which 
had been made by the noble lord to the general and abstract principles of 
political economy had totally failed, seeing that the whole of our com- 
mercial and economical system was a system of artificial expedients. If 
our other regulations with regard to the price of commodities stood upon 
the basis of the principles of free-trade, then there could be no possible 
objection to leaving our agricultural productions to find their own level. 
But so long as our commerce and manufactures %vere encouraged and forced 
by protections, by bounties, and by restraints on importation from abroad^ 
he saw no reason w'hy the laws relating to the growth of com should albnC 
fdiiii an exception to this general system in almost all other respects.'- 
And again, on a subsequent occasion » 

Viriit principles had been alluded to ; but first principles, as well as'ctl^er 
j^ifclples, must depend upon positive circumstances and relative ritUatfbh's^ 
fbr the mode in which they were to be applied. If this was an untaxed* cbd&i 
we had no poor rates,«--df a perfect freedom of trade existed in 
brandi of commerce,^he arguments of honourable gentlemen wouliLbe ihre;* 
aifiCiUek. 

' li is* to be observed that, down to the latest period, Mr. Huskissomwas 
wndvoeale for some protection to the British grower of oom* Upon tlie 
siriigect ’of the degree of protection, in the Com Duties’ BiUr ia 1SS% 
there oocumda curious misunderstanding between the Duke of Welling^* 
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ton and Mr. Hnskisson, owing to a inisapprehensioii of a letter wfifieti tiy 
the latter the former. 

The same qualification of first or abstract principles was made by Mr. 
Huskisaon, in his speech against Mr. Whitmore's motion, in May 1823, 
the object of which was an equalization of the duties on East and West- 
India sugar. This object Mr. Huskisson opposed. 

He agreed with the lion, member for Portarlington (Mr. Ricardo) that, con- 
sidering the question abstractedly, and without reference to the stato of things, 
which had grown out of the colonial policy of this country for the last century, 
the only point deserving of notice was, where, as consumers, could we get 
our sugars at the cheapest rate? But he denied that the question ought to be 
abstractedly considered. It was a question to be looked at with reference to a 
number of complicated circumstances. There were many of the statements 
of the hon. mover of the question (Mr. Whitmore), which he was free to own 
bad filled him with surprize. The bon. mover had said, for instance, speaking 
of the hardship of not allowing a free trade, — “ you have destroyed, by your 
superior machinery, the manufacture of India in muslins, and now you are 
actually compelling her, although she has no mines, to pay bullion for the 
cottons and other goods which she takes from you.** Now this, as had been 
observed by the hon. member for Portarlington, was precisely the reverse of 
the old argument against our trade with India, when it had been complained, 
that we should have to pay India in specie for every thing we purchased of her. 

As for the advantages expected to accrue to India, in the shape of employ- 
ment for her population, from the removal of the duty in question, he believed 
that those advantages were altogether imaginary. Supposing — what he, for 
hia owii part, did not believe would be the case, — supposing that the removal 
of the protecting duty did lead to an increased production of sugar in India, 
■till the persons who had been employed in manufacturing muslins would not 
turn their hands to the cultivation of sugar. Such a transfer of labour from 
one course of action to another would be difficult in any country ; and in 
India the system of castes rendered it almost impossible. 

These observations and limitations of principles it is important to bear in 
mind, when considering the sentiments expressed by Mr. Huskisson on the 
£ast*India question. 

The measures with which^ as President of the Board of Trade, he 
followed up the views of Mr. Wallace and Mr. Robinson for an alteration 
in our commercial system of regulations, form tlie ground upon which Mr. 
Hu^ssem’s reputation is defended by his advocates and assailed by his 
eneniies. He stated broad and convincing facts, which made it obviously 
iiwcesaary, as he remarked,’'^ to adopt one of two courses ; cither W'c must 
^ippmmence a commercial conflict, through the instrumentality of prohibitoiy 
Jduties and prohibitions, — a measure of policy which no man would now 
venture to propose ; — or else we must admit other powers to a perfect 
and reciprocity of shipping duties. The latter, he thought, was the 
pourse we wero bound to adopt ; its effect, he was thoroughly penmaded, 
.would lead to an increase of the commercial advantages of tlie 'Country ; 
and while, at the same time it had a direct tendency to plomote and esta- 
fMMi a better political feeling, and- to increase confidence amon^ the thari- 

* "'. J ' SpMch- on the- ncciprcMTity qT Duties*' BiU> Juno a, IfIdS. Vc^. >hp. 90i. • • - 
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tinpc ppwersj it \vould abate the sources of that commercial jealousy^ idly 
wasting their force in a race of mutual annoyance. He had no dotibf; that 
whan England abandoned her old principle^ the Netherlands and the bthef 
powers, who were prepared to retaliate, would mutually concur in the new 
arrangement.'' 

The soundness of the principles, and the partial success of the measure,— 
a measure absolutely necessary from a variety of extraneous considerations^ 
— ^should not induce us to disguise the fact, that other nations have not 
concurred in the now arrangement, nor abandoned their commeroial jealoUaj’’; 
The result is a practical comment upon the observation we before quoted^ 
tlmthi'st principles depended for their just application upon positive circum-* 
stances and relative situations. Had the measure depended solely, as some 
projected commercial experiments arc made to do, upon the presumed con* 
ciirrcnce of other nations, our trade would have been ruined by it. 

The bill for amending the law of princi}}al and factor, a measure of the 
justest character, — though stigmatized by an lion, member (Mr. Robertson^^ 
who was in the habit, at that period, of alarming the lionse with very wild 
prognostications, as one which u’ciild destroy tlie \varehousing system of 
the country, — was introduced by IMr. lluskisson, in 1824, with a speech 
remarkably clear and satisfactory. 

His speech on the 21st March 1825, on the colonial policy of the 
country, and that, four days afterwards, on our foreign commercial policy, 
contain a furtlier exposition, in his usual clear and convincing manner, of 
the true principles of commerce. x\fter showing the impolicy of great 
states making the interests of their dependencies subservient to the interests, 
or supposed interests, of the parent state, illustrated by our past and recent 
conduct to Ireland, to America, when British, and to our other colonies^ 
he arrives at the conclusion that so far as tlic colonics themselves are 
concerned, their prosperity is cramped and impeded by tlie old system of 
exclusion and monopoly ; and that whatever tends to inercase the prosperity 
of the colonics, cannot fail, in the long run, to advance, in an equal 
degree, the general interests of the parent state." In the other speech, 
Mr. Husklsson took a comprehensive view of the details of the plan of 
fiscal reform by w'hich he proposed to give clFect to the principles of free 
trade^ which he had already dcmonsti'ated to be necessary in the state of 
our foreign commerce. Both these speeclies Avere afterwards published. 
Mr. Huskisson had the satisfaction of finding that his constituents at Liver* 
pool notwithstanding the embarrassment and distress which generally 
prevailed in trade and manufactures (in 1820), were convinced of the 
wisdom of the, measure introduced by him for the removal of commercild 
restrictions."* 

These measures, though carried by large majorities in the house, required 
to be constantly defended against the attacks of those who, upon the old 
principle of post hoc er^o propter hoc, charged every occasional stagna- 
tion 9r derangement of commerce to the new system." His vindication 
was always masterly and triumphant.t ^ 

■ * Address* 4th February l(i2d. Memoir* vol. ii. p. 1 1.5. 

^ > i See speeches* Toh HI. pp. 1* /7» M4> &c. 
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Id May 1829 Mr. Huskisson delivered an opinion on the Eiuj^lodia 
question, upon one occasion, when presenting a petition from Liverpool, 
and two days after, on Mr. Whitmore's motion for a select committee of 
inquiry into the East-India and China trade. 

Some have, with great plausibility, objected to a cabinet minister being 
the representative of large constituencies having peculiar and separate inte- 
irests fiom the community, because such minister is liable to be unduly 
biassed by, and disposed to listen too favourably to, the representations of his 
constituents. If there be any force in this objection, it will apply to Mr* 
]tluskisspn (though not then a minister), so far as to account, in ^me mea* 
sure, for a visible leaning towards the views of the Liverpool party against 
the renewal of the East-India Company’s exclusive privilege of trade with 
China. We do verily believe that, had Mr. Huskisson lived to take part in 
the discussion of the question, his sentiments would have worn a different 
complexion; for he generally guarded himself against being supposed to 
give more than a hypothetical opinion. 

. At the period when these incidental debates took place, the evidence 
collected by the committee of both houses was not, of course, in existence; 
consequently, Mr. Huskisson had not the opportunity of bringing the state-* 
ments made to him to the test of comparison, which has been so singularly 
fatal to the Liverpool party. As the errors into which Mr. Huskisson was 
betrayed by those statements (which we traced to a Liverpool committee) 
have been more than once pointed out in this journal, it may seem invidious 
to repeat the refutation. His speech upon Mr. Whitmore’s motion was 
studiously cautious. He began by impressing upon the house, what his 
constituents probably did not thank him for calling to the minds of his 
hearers, that this was a question not only of the highest importance to 
the commerce and manufactures of this country, but also a question involv- 
ing interests far higher than those of mere commerce and manufactures. It 
was a question also, the decision of Parliament upon which would involve 
the happiness, the tranquillity, the moral and the physical situation of the 
millions of subjects, who, in that country, looked up to us for protection. 
All these considerations rendered it necessary that the house should proceed 
to inquire into the subject witli a full consideration of the awful responsibility 
which would rest upon it, for any decision which it might make upon the 
different bearings of this great question. It was an inquiiy more compli- 
cated, more various, more extensive, than any into which the house .had 
eyciT ’ 

> Thinking, also, that all questions relating to the future political adoiiniatro* 
t^. of India should be carefully distinguished from those which were mixed 
up ^itb the commercial pursuits of the East-India Company, knowing that all 
tito interests pf the country were involved in difficulty, and must be 
weighed before the house could decide that no settlement, or no coloqiaatipi^ 
shdiild take place in India (and on that point he would say that there inust bp 
some change if wc did not wish to lose India) — looking at the cbatactel*, 
habila,' *add the' prejudices' of the natives of that vast continent, he would libw 
aaoCent himself with saying that weconld not apply to it the orffihap* principlhs 
of colonization, nor deal with it as with a country which we occupied for the 
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Matters like these must go through a committee; and he would 
sufd that the judgment of the committee upon them must not be consi- 
def^dais binding upon Parliament. 

The observant mind will easily detect here, as well as in other parts of the 
speech, an endeavour to avoid shocking the prejudices of his Liverpool 
friends, without becoming their partizan. In the preceding year, when 
Mr. Huskisson was re-elected for Liverpool, his constituents endeavoured 
to extract from him a declaration of ivar against the East-India Company ; 
hat all he would say was that he should endeavour to apply to the subject 
thii’ general principles which he had long professed, at the same time consi- 
■di>nng the claims which that great company fairly have upon the country 
adding, with respect to the Hank and the East-1 ndia Company, ‘‘ I am 
strongly opjiosed to monopolies of any kind, and think it highly proper that 
institiltions, which have risen up under dilFeront circumstances, should undergo 
a modification suited to the changing circumstances of the country." 

VVe shall touch upon only one other topic, — Parliamentary reform. To 
this measure, that is, to a sweeping change in the constitution of the repre- 
sentation, this liberal and enlightened statcsmcin was a decided enemy ; not 
because he ivos averse to a system of purification, or to the disfranchisc- 
inent of corrupt boroughs — of which his determined vote on the East Ret- 
ford case is a pledge ; but because he apprehended serious consequences 
from extensive innovation. His sentiments on this point were frequently 
reiterated ; they underwent no alteration notwithstanding the changes which he 
witnessed and even brought about in the principles of our domestic as well as 
foreign policy. ' From the settled aversion which I feel to every system of 
what is called Parliamentary reform," he observes, in 1829, in a speech 
(one of his best) which is authenticated by his own MS. notes, I cannot 
say I hail with much satisfaction any (juestion which brings, even indirectly, 
that subject more or less under the review and discussion of this house. I 
am as far as any man from courting any thing which looks like a general 
revision of the constitutional body; but when the existence of such abuses 
arid general corruption as have been proved long and habitually to exist in 
the borough of East Retford arc brought to light, and exhibited in proof 
lipfofe us, we have no alternative but to apply some remedy to the specifio 
tfvil. Further than this I shall never be prepared to go. I take my stand 
upon the aggregate excellence of our representative system, and I leave to 
others to take what delight they may in hunting out tiie anomalies of its 
detail, Jiaving no desire myself to join in that critical examination." He 
added, in a singularly prophetic spirit: I shall regret this success (of 
ihitiisters against the utter disfranchisement of the borough), because I am 
coriviiide® that ; it" will increase, in the ])ublic mind, the feeling which 
' exists in 'favour of Parliamentary reform, — because I feci it will 
eiMure iKe adoption of a course, which must pave the way for a general 

*?fase,Qur notice of a most valuable work, observing that it ia 
^^ti;^ely we may add, wall printed. 
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SPASMODIC CHOLERA MORBUS. 

BBFOBT or THE BOABD OF HEALTH.* ' 

The Board of Health,f in compliance with the directions of the Lords of 
his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, have examined the following 
geritlemeh, formerly employed in different branches of tlic medical department 
in India, vis. Dr. ]3aun. Dr. Alexander, Dr. Ashburner, Dr. Birch, Mr. Wy- 
brow, Mr. Boylc^ and Mr. Meicic, respecting the disease called Cholera Spas- 
modica in that climate. From their evidence, and from the great body of 
information contained in the printed medical reports drawn up by order of tbe 
several governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, the Board has formed a 
detailed account of tbe symptoms of the disease, and given a view of the great 
outlines of practice adopted in India. 

To these are annexed a description of the same disease, as it appeared in 
Moscow, given by Dr. Keir, an English physician, long resident in that capital, 
and an extract from the joint report of Doctors Russell and Barry, employed 
by his Majesty’s Government to investigate the nature of the same dreadful 
malady now raging at St. Petersbiirgh. 

The Board refers medical practitioners to the reports above-mentioned gene- 
rally ; but as they are not accessible to many individuals, from the circumstance 
of their not having been published, it more particularly calls their attention to 
the statement drawn up by Sir Gilbert Blane, and inserted in vol, xi. of the 
Transactions of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, the correctness of which has 
been verified to a committee of the College of Physicians by Dr. Russell, for- 
merly resident in Calcutta, during the prevalence of this disease; — to the 
works of Mr. Annesley on the Diseases of India; — to an Essay on the Cholera 
by Mr, George Hamilton Bell ; — to other works by gentlemen formerly practi- 
tioners in that country, which arc now before the public ; and to the " History 
of the Epidemic Spasmodic Cholera of Russia,” by Dr. Bisset Hawkins. 

description of the Disease, 

The attack of the disease in extreme cases is so sudden, that, from a state 
of apparent good health, or with the feeling only of trifling ailment, an indivi- 
dual sustains as rapid a loss of bodily power as if he were suddenly struck 
down, or placed under the iinniediate effects of some poison ; the countenance 
assuming a dcath-like appearance, the skin becoming cold, and giving to the 
hand (as expressed by some observers) the sensation of coldness and moisture, 
which is perceived on touching a frog ; by others represented as the coldness 
of the skin of a person already dead. The pulse is cither feeble, intermitting, 
fluttering, or lost ; a livid circle is observed round the eyelids; the eyes are 
sunk in their sockets ; the tongue is cold, and either clean, or covered with a 
slight white fur ; and in many instances even the breath is cold. In cases of 
this severity, the vomiting and purging characteristic of the disease do not 
xrommonly take place so early as in milder attacks, but seem to be delayed 
lentil the almost overpowered functions of the body make a slight efibrt at 
reaction. It is worthy of remark that, unless death takes place in these ex- 
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treme cases witliin n few hours, some eflqrt of the animal power is made to 
rally the constitution ; and this point is insisted upon here, because it will 
direct the mind of practitioners to the particular moment when bleeding, and 
certain other parts of practice, recommended in the Indian reports, can be 
enforced in this country with probable success. Vomiting soon succeeds ; 
first of some of the usual contents of the stomach, next of a turbid fluid like 
whc}', white of egg, water-gruel, or ricc-water; described perhaps more accii- 
rately as a serous fluid, containing ilocculi of coagulated albumen. The lower 
bowels seem to let go their contents ; what happens to be lodged in the rectum 
is passed more or less in its natural state ; the next discharges are similar to 
those thrown up from the stomach, and are passed with violence, as if squirted 
from a syringe. The same sipiilitude maybe applied to the vomiting. Spasms, 
beginning at the toes and fingers, soon follow, and extend by degrees to the 
larger muscles of the legs and arms, and to those of the abdomen. Tliese 
vary in intensity, but are sometimes so violent as to put on the appearance of 
tetanus. 

In some severe cases the vomiting is slight, in others considerable, and the 
purging and vomiting precede each other without auy known rule; but whichever 
may be the precursor, a severe burning heat is early felt at the pra;cordia ; 
there is an invincible desire for cold liquids, particularly water ; and, although 
the skin and tongue arc cold to the touch, and the pulse nearly lust, or even 
imperceptible, the patient complains of intense heat, and has an almost insu- 
perable aversion to any application of it to the skin. The spasms increase, 
sometimes spreading gradually, sometimes suddenly, to the abdomen, as high 
as the scrobiciiUis cordis. The next scvtjrc symptoms arc, an intolerable sense 
of weight €ind constriction felt upon the chest, accompanied with anxious 
breathing, the spasms continuing at the same time ; a leaden or bluish appear- 
ance of the countenance, the tongue, fingers, and toes assuming the same 
colour; the palms of the hands ami soles of the feet becoming shrivelled ; 
the fingers and toes giving the appearance of having been corrugated by long 
immersion in hot water. There is, throughout, a suppression of the secretion 
of urine, of the secretions of the mouth and nose ; no bile is seen in the 
evacuations, and it may be generally observed, that all the functions employed 
in carrying on life are suspended, or alarmingly weakened, except that of the 
brain, which appears, in these extreme cases, to .suffer little, the intellectual 
power usually remaining perfect to the last moment of existence. At length a 
calm succeeds, and death. The last period is commonly marked by a subsi- 
dence of the severe symptoms, without improvement of the pulse or return of 
natural heat; but occasionally ^terminates in convulsive spasm. Within an 
hour or two from the commencement of such a seizure, and sometimes sooner, 
the pulse is often not to be felt at the wrist, or in the temporal arteries. If it 
be discoverable, it will usually be found beating from eighty to a hundred 
strokes in a minute; this, however, is not invariable, the pulse being not 
iinfrequently quicker. The powers of the constitution often yield to such an 
attack at the end of four hours, and seldom sustain it longer than eight. 

We have described the symptoms of the extreme case, in the usual order of 
their occurrence ; but it will be obvious, that in a disease which proceeds so 
quickly to a fatal termination, medical practitioners w ill .seldom see their 
patient «mtii tbe greater number of these symptoms have taken place. 

In^tUo less rapid and more ordinary form, sickness at the stomach, slight 
vomiting, or perhaps two or three loose evacuations of the bowels, which do 
not attract much attention, mark the commencement of the attack ; a burning 
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sense of heal soon felt at the prsecordla excites suspicion of the diseais^; an 
Increased purging and vomiting of the peculiar liquid, immediately decides its 
presence, unless previously proved by the. prostration of strength, and an ex- 
pression of the countenance not often exhibited, except when death is to be 
expected within a few hours. The symptoms before described follow each 
other in similar, but slower succession : the spasms of the extremities increase 
with the vomiting and purging, and particularly in proportion to the constric- 
tion of the thorax ; and this form of the disease, which creeps on at first insi- 
diously, and is in its progress more slow, by giving a greater opportunity for 
assistance, is, if treated early, more tractable : but i( neglected, equally fatal 
with the more sudden seizures. Such cases last from twelve to thirty-six hours. 

The principal difference consists in the diffitsion. of the symptoms through a 
greater space of time; a misfortune, it is true, to the patient, if the disease 
prove ultimately fatal ; but advantageous, by affording an interval for the natural 
powers of the constitution to rally themseU'cs, and for the employment of the 
resources of medical art. But there is another remarkable distinction well 
worthy of attention. It has been observed before, that in the more rapid 
cases, the intellectual faculties suffer but little; and it may be added here, that 
the disturbance of them is not delirium, but rather a confusion and hesitation 
of mind resembling slight intoxication. In those of longer duration, if the 
individuals, either by the natural vigour of their constitution, or medical assis- 
tance, sustain the shock beyond the period of twenty-four hours, suffusion of 
the tunica conjunctiva often takes place, not unfrcquenil}^ delirium, and even 
coma. 

It is remarked that those who survive seventy-two hours generally recover, 
but there are exceptions even to this ; for though, according to the Reports of 
the Medical Practitioners in the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras, the reco- 
very from this seizure commonly terminates the disease ; or, as is stated in 
the latter, the sequelae are those dependent upon some previous ailment of the 
individual ; yet the Bengal Report details a scries of subsequent symptoms 
resembling those of low nervous fever, which, when they proved fatal, usually 
terminated within eleven days from the commencement of the seizure called 
cholera. To complete the outline, an account of these symptoms, extracted 
from the Bengal Report, will be given hereafter; and we may observe, that 
they correspond accurately with the description given by Dr. Keir of the second 
stage of the disease, as it appeared at Moscow from the beginning of the 
month of October to the earlier part of the month of March. But we will 
previously point out the manner in which the recovery from this seizure com- 
iponly takes place. The first symptoms are tRe abatement of the spasms and 
di^culty of breathing, a return of heat to the surface of the body, and a res- 
,t^tion of the pulse; these, however, are equivocal, from being oA;en only 
'empeirary, iuid the prognostic from them is very uncertain, unless they follow 
a ;progre 8 sive march of amendment; sleep and warm perspiration attending it 
19^ of more importance and more certain signs of recovery. The return of 
. the secretion and evacuation of urine is reckoned one of the most favourable 
algos ; the next is the passage of bile by the bowels, and if this be freely esta- 
blished, and accompanied with an improvement of the pulse and of the tempe- 
rature of the skin, the patient ifr soon placed in a . state of security from the 
attack ; but it will appear from the following extract from the Ben^l, Report, 
that upon this recovery he has often a serious stage, of disease to encounter, 
the description oT which is given in the worda of the author, ti^pre, how- 
ever, we proceed to this, we must remmrk that the seizure, when hot fatal, has 
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three modes of termination; one in immediate convalescence, accompanied 
only with great weakness :-—a second^ in wbicii: large .evacuations of vitiated 
hile are passed for several days, sometimes attended witli blood and with pecu- 
liar pains in the bowels, particularly in the rectum : — the third is of a febrile 
nature, of which the following account is supplied from the information given 
in the Bengal Report, vk , — 

The fever which almost invariably attended this second stage of the dis- 
ease,^** partook much of the nature of the common bilious attacks of these 
latitudes. There was a hot, dry skin, a foul deeply-furred tongue, parched 
mouth, tliirst, sick stomach, restlessness, watchfulness, and quick variable 
pulse, sometimes with deliriuiit and stupor, and other marked affections of the 
brain. Generally, when the disorder proved fatal in this stage, the tongue, 
from being cream- coloured, became brown, and sometimes black, hard, and 
more deeply furred ; the teeth and lips were covered witli sorcles, the state of 
the skin varied, chills alternating with heats, tlie pulse became extremely 
quick, weak, and tremulous, hiccough, catching of the breath, great restless- 
ness and deep moaning succeeded, and the patient sunk incoherent and insen- 
sible under the debilitating effects of low nervous fever and frequent dark, 
tarry alvine discharges.” It is to be observed that the able author of the Ben- 
gal Report doubts whether these .symptoms can be considered as “ forming any 
integrant or necessary part of the disorder itself,” or whether they belonged to 
the bilious seizures of the climate. A reference to the annexed account of 
the second stage of the disease at Moscow', during the coldest season of the 
year, will probably satisfy tliis doubt by proving that climate was unconcerned 
ill producing them. 

Appearances on Dissection. 

The appearances after death varied much in different individuals, and appa- 
rently according to the duration of the disease. In those who died within 
eight or ten hours, the stomach was generally found in a relaxed, dilated state, 
loaded with the same fluids as had been thrown up during life; sometimes 
containing food which had been swallowed, and not returned although the 
vomiting had been excessive. The internal and peritoneal coats of the sto- 
mach were in these instances pale and bloodless; the small and great intestines 
bore the same appearance ; the arch of the colon when the spasms had reached 
the abdomen before death, and sometimes the sigmoid flexure of it, were so 
contracted as to be less in diameter than the duodenum. The former was most 
commonly observed, the latter only occasionally. No appearance of bile or 
fmees was found in the intestines. The bladder was generally empty. The 
liver, and vessels which pass to the vena cava inferior, were turgid with blood; 
this turgescence extended to the vena cava superior, to the right side of the 
heart, and in some instances to the left ventricle : blood was in the same man- 
ner stagnant in the lungs, marking a congestion in the whole venous circulation 
of the larger vessels : the blood in the vessels was unusually blacky resembling 
tar in colour and consistence. It is worthy of remark, that this local accumu- 
lation of blood was uniformly found in all fatal cases, whether they were of 
rapid or slower termination, and was particularly evident, as might be expected, 
in those in which the oppression of the breathing had prevailed with most vio- 
lence. The gall bladder was turgid with bile, the gall duct commonly pervious, 
!but bearing no marks of bile having recently passed. 

In cases of longer duration, the same leading appearances were observed, but 
often with great addition. The vessels of the stomach in these instances werej 
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found loaded with blood^ I^Ksenting a surface sometimes of a pale pink hue, 
sometimes of a deep blue^ at oilers o^sd datic a tint as to resemble sphacelits 
of the membrane, from which it could only be distinguished by the firmness of 
texture, and the appearance of vascular congestion bn fiolding up the stomach 
between the eye and the light : in other instances the arteries of the stomach 
presented the appearance of having been penetrated by a vermilion injection; 
the same was observed in the smaller intestines, very rarely in the larger. In those 
cases in which coma had existed, serum was found effused, sometimes between 
the membranes of the brain, sometimes into the ventricles, and in some there 
was merely congestion of the blood in the vessels. Those who died of the subse- 
quent illness shewed no appearances after death different from such as are usually 
observed in other eases of febrile disease, attended with corresponding symptoms. 

Treatment of the Disease in India, 

The modes of treatment adopted in India were very various. From the 
rapid accumulation of patients daily falling down with the disease, and the 
small success of any treatment in the earlier appearance of it, a feeling of dis- 
appointment and almost despair seems at times to have dis(nrltcd the medical 
officers, and they are described (from the hopeless stale in which they found 
their patients) as changing from one extreme of practice to another. Thus the 
strongest stimulants and bleeding were used in a disease of the duration of 
but a few hours, according to the instinctive view of the syrdptoms presented 
to each practitioner, sometimes with, and sometimes without success ; but 
from the vast body of evidence collected by their industry and zeal in India, 
and detailed by them with great ability, it is not difficult tb form a rationale 
of thmr practice. 

The first objects were to rally the animal powers by the application of heat, 
by internal and external stimuli, and to quiet the vomiting, purging, and 
spasms, by opium, or other sedatives ; the next to restore the passage of bile, 
and the last to relieve the oppression of breathing. The difficulty of their 
position will be readily understood by calling to mind, that in extreme cases 
patients were seldom seen until all these symptoms were found existing toge- 
ther, with a pulse at the wrist cither fluttering or not to he felt. 

The measures pursued for these objects were by almost all practitioners, 
in the first instance, to administer opium, and as soon as the vomiting was 
abated, to give purgatives, of which calomel was commonly a principal ingre- 
dient; others relied upon calomel combined with opium, and subsequent purg- 
ing, with the more ordinary laxative medicines. An opinion was entertained 
that cornel alone was the best sedative of the vomiting, and relieved the an- 
guish occasioned by the burning heat at the prmcordia; but the evidence 
in favour qf this fact b met by so many contrary statements as to leave the 
question in great doubt. The doses of opium were in general sixty or eighty 
drops oir^danum, or an equivalent in solid opium, which was upon the whole 
found- to be bieist retained upon the stomach. With this, ten, fifteS^n, or 
twentsrg^w^ sometimes more, of calomel were given, and it iqhy be 
genei!l^:^ot>aerved, that the most common practice was to administeir ‘ sixty 
drops of iiiudanum and twenty grains of calomel, which were repeated inlargey 
or smalhor doses once in two, three, or four hoars, according to the judgment 
of thq practitioner. Otiiers, who had tlie greatest confidence in calomel, but 
felt, pit the same time, the real and probable advantage of the sedative, com- 
^bined ten^ or twenty grains of calomel with One or more of Ophihi.' The 
used were jalap, scammony, thuberb, the cohipbiYnd ex- 
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trhct of colocynth^ purgative pills of which, croton oil was an ingredient, seniia, 
salts, magnesia, and particularly castor oiK For the purpose of relieving the 
coldness of the surface of the body, and determining the bipod to the skin, 
every kind of internal and external stimuli was immediately applied the 
former, brandy and other spirits, aether, ammonia, oil of peppermint, were 
principally used ; assafoetida was used by several, and this alone, or combined 
with opium, and sometimes opium alone, sometimes turpentine, were used in 
the form of a glyster. It is proper to remark, that in evidence submitted to the 
Board, it is stated that cajeput oil, in the quantity of thirty to fifty drops, was 
administered by the servant of a resident in India to some of the natives, in the 
beginning of the disease, with beneficial eflect. Of external stimuli, blistering 
plasters of cantharides were applied to the scrobiculus cordis ; or, in cases of 
great depression of power, boiling water, so as to raise an immediate blister; 
nitric acid was also applied and neutralized by chalk, to prepare the skin for 
the application of the blistering plasters, and enable them to produce efiect with, 
more expedition ; sinapisms to the same place, to the feet, calves of the legs, 
and arms; hot baths at the temperature of 112^ of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
vapour baths, fomentations, simple friction with warm flannels, bottles con- 
taining hot water, hot sand, friction with various liniments, oil of turpentine, and 
cajeput oil, and such other stimuli as occurred to each practitioner, or were in 
his power, according to the emergency of the case. A milder practice was 
adopted by others, of giving magnesia in milk, to the amount of a drachm or 
more, every half hour or hour, with the intention of pacifying the vomiting, and 
acting upon the bowels by gentle means. Some considerable success which 
attended this practice induced, fora short time, a frequent repetition of it, but 
the subsequent failure of these means leaves upon the face of the Report a 
doubtful opinion of their efficacy. Of the milder modes of treatment, one not 
unfrequently adopted was to empty the stomach by infusion of chamomile and 
other light cvacuants of that organ, afterwards to give opium, and purge either 
with calomel or without. Emetics were given by some practitioners, but not 
generally ; and there is some record in the Indian Reports and in the evidenee 
before the Board of their utility. 

Almost every plan seems to have had its success and its failure ; and we moy 
observe again that, in most cases, if death did not take place within twent}'- 
four hours, and that warmth returned to the skin, and the circulation became 
considerably restored within that period of time, and the improvement^ either 
by the natural powers of the constitution, or the assistance of medical art, was 
sufficient to protract the patient’s life for seventy-two hours, he almost always 
recovered from the seizure. But the remedy which is described to have been 
most uniformly successful, when it could be used, is bleeding, and this even 
in cases when the puUc was scarcely perceptible at the wrist. This practice 
seenlcd to apply itself to the root of the disease, by relieving the congestion of 
the venous system, which was invariably found loaded on examination after 
death, and which congestion (though only an effect of the first impression 
made by the attack of disease upon the constitution) appeared to be the im- 
meffiate cause of death. In the lighter cases, or in those of a severe nature 
which came under medical treatment before the pulse at the wrist was lost, or 
had become fluttering, bleeding was attended with the most decided advantage. 
The oppression of the chest, the burning heat of the prsecordia, the spasms, the 
vomiting and purging, are stated in some instances to have ceased at once; in 
others on a repetition of the bleeding. In such as allowed a firee extraction lof 
blood, these effects very uniformly occurred ; but even in some, when the pulse 
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was itidtstioct) Ueeding wtts sdo^essftilyi^ euiuld be carried to thd datene^wT 
eighteen, twenty-four^ or thlrQr oanees i the pulse rising in power, ond'becoBW 
.ing.inorc distinguishable, in proportion to the flow of blood. If the pulsei'vhh 
this' state of feebleness, was distinct enough to give to the finger the feeling ^df 
oppresisibn, bleeding weS' almost always, suecessfuh The blood drawn was 
always black, whether procured from a vein or an artery, and flowed with great 
diflicuity; commonly at first coming from the vein in drops, and gradual!}' In a 
stream; but before it could be induced to flow with freedom, the patient oilen 
•required the warm bath, friction, external and internal stimuli, to produce'll 
'Sufficient quan tit}' for his relief. If a small quantity only could be procuiWd, 
the heart seemed to feel the loss without being relieved ; the bulk of the blobd 
actually circulated being reduced, while the great mass of it, congested in the 
inferior and superior vena cava, did not make its way to the heart. ^ ■ 

' The eflect of bleeding was mechanical, and acted only as removing an ^ob- 
struction to the passage of the blood from the distended venous system ; and :if 
not carried far enough to remove this impediment, and allow the large veins to 
empty themselves into the heart, such weakness was produced as is occasioned 
by the loss of blood in constitutions worn out by disease. This black bkiod 
was not inflamed. The quantity required for relief variiRl in diflbrent indivi- 
xluals ; the best criteria of the proper time for desisting from bleeding, were the 
-abatement of the spasms and oppression of the breath, the increased vigour of 
-the pulse, the removal of the burning heat at the prmcovdia ; but perliaps the 
•most sure guide was the change of blood from a black to^a more florid cotemr. 

It is to be observed, that though sometimes bleeding was followed by imme- 
diate sleep, restoration of pulse and natural warmth, and a speedy soUition df 
-the disease, it appears never to have been solely relied upon, but to have been 
followed or accompanied, more or less, by the other plans of practice above 
mentioned. ‘ > 

Tlie Board of Health has drawn up the above statement for the piirpose of 
dtfiiising more generally a knowledge of the symptoms of the disease* dsi vt 
appeared in India, and of the plans of treatment there adopted. Tliis,^ togefhOr 
with the descriptions of the same disease as it prevailed in Moscow,- and lb 
iwging at St. Petersburgh, is deemed sufficient for general information. ' 
With the history of the disease, the dissections, and mode of treatment' in 
India and Russia befoi'e them, medical practitioners in this country will be^pre- 
paved for its appearance. So much knowledge and intelligence are dilibsed 
among them^ that until more uniformly successful modes of practice aiW dd>- 
the Board wishes to leave their minds unbiassed. At the same time;* aM 
cdiMbiinicatidns from those by whom the disease may be seen will be vbeeSvetl 
vrith 'great attention and they are invited- to give the result of their ^obelervtil- 
^bfis^tn the 'Board, the members of which will be happy at all rimes -to dtlviite 
wkli-tkeiriiiedicat brethren on the sebjeot: ' - /./ ..j.i 

' Ih-the hameof the Board, Henby H'Al^VOiin,Preitdenili5'<' 

an Extract from the Report on the Epidemk^DitfsHsd'vUIUri 
€?h<i^a*Mflkbtt8, which prevailed in the C^ty of Moscow, and in brivet^pattsuff 
Riiarii^ iA 'Anttifnn 1830, and 'Winter 1831,’* by Dr. Keir; and an extracbfrbfh 
iiie|oint' Reportof Drs. Russell anU Barry. We insert the lelten) 

A,:; .. •-, . ' St. PetsH^buigh, • ^ July, 

Akhbugli^ there can be no doube* that ithb disease: now*' prevaying>lMre<% 
BTs^ly^dentici^dn all easenrial tpoints^wHb the^BpldemieCbolemefiJiiditr; 
and 'althoagh^ there are many deserfptioiis^tantof that malady'^ 
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Ably and accurately drawn up tlian any which we can pretend to give ; yet we 
are induced to believe that a short account of the symptoms which we ourselves 
liaye actually witnessed and noted at the bedside in some hundreds of cases* 
since our arrival here» may be useful, — ^first, because wc arc not aware that any 
description by an eye-witness of European Cholera has yet been addressed to 
the British Government ; secondly, because the disease, as it has shewn itself 
in this capital, when closely compared with the Indian Cholera, appears to have 
undei^ne some modifications; thirdly, because^ having now studied the disease 
in all its stages, our description, however imperfect, will at least assist towards 
Establishing a standard of comparison with other local epidemics of Cholera in 
Europe, and may, perhaps, enable those who have not seen this disease, to re- 
cbgnise it with more certainty than they would otherwise be able to do. 

The Cholera Morbus of the North of Europe, to which the Russian peasants 
have[ given the name of ‘ Chornaia Colezn,’ or 6tach illness^ like most other 
diseases, is accompanied by a set of symptoms which may be termed preliminary; 
by another set which strongly mark the disease in its first, cold, or collapse 
stage; and by a third set, which characterise the second stage, that of reaction, 
heat^ and fever. 

PrelimitMT^ Symptoms. — We have but few opportunities of witnessing the 
presence of all these symptoms, some of which precede tfie complete seizure by 
so short an interval, that the utmost diligence is scarcely sufficient to bring the 
patient and the physician together, after their occurrence, before the disease is 
fiilly formed. Diarrhcea, at first feculent, with slight cramps in the legs, nausea* 
pain, or heat about the pit of the stomach, malaise, give the longest warning. 
Indeeil, purging, or ordinary diarrhoea, has been frequently known to continue 
for one, two, or more days, unaccompanied by any other remarkable symptom, 
UQtil the fmtient is suddenly struck blue, and nearly lifeless. Often the symp- 
toms just mentioned arc arrested by timely judicious treatment, and the dis- 
ease completely averted. When violent vertigo, sick stomach, nervous agitation, 
intermittent, slow, or small pulse, cramps, beginning at the tips of the fingers 
and toes, and rapidly approaching the trunk, give the first warning; then there 
is . scarcely an interval. Vomiting or purging, or both these evacuations, of. a 
liquid like rice-watcr or whey, or barley-water, come on ; the features become 
sharp and contracted, the eye sinks, the look is expressive of terror, wildness, 
and, as it were, a consciousness on the part of the suflerer that the hand of 
death is upon him. The lips, the face, the neck, the hands, the feet, and. soon 
the thighs, arms, and whole surface, assume a leaden, blue, purple, black, or 
deep brown tint, according to the complexion of tlie individutd, varying in shade 
with the Intensity of the attack. The fingers and toes are reduced at least a 
third in thickness; the skin and soft parts covering thein arc wrinkled, shrivelled^ 
aod (bided; the nails put on a bluish pearl-white ; the larger superficial veins 
are marked by flat lines of a deeper black ; the pulse is either small as a thread, 
and :SCfircely vibrating, or else totally extinct. The skin is deadly cold, and 
often* damp ; the tongue always moists often white and loaded, but flabby and 
chilled, like a bit of dead flesh. The voice is nearly gone ; the restdration 
^ick,. irregular, and imperfectly performed. Inspiration appears to be efiected 
by an munense effort of the chest,, whilst the alse nan (in the most hopeless 
cases, and towards their close), instead of expanding, collapse, and stop the in- 
gress of the air. Expiration is quick and convulsive. The patient asks only 
fbr water, speaks in a plaintive whisper (the Vvox cholerica*), and only by a word 
at a iime, from not being able to retain air enough in his lungs for a sentence. 
Ha tosses incessantly from side to side, and complains of intolerable weight and 
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anguish around his heart. He struggles for breath, and often lays his hand on 
his stomach and chest to point out the seat of his agony. The integuments 
of the belly are sbmetiines raised into high irregular folds, whilst the belly 
itself is violently drawn in, the diaphragm upwards and inwards towards 
the chest; sometimes there are tetanic spasms of the legs, thighs, and 
loins ; but we have not seen general tetanus, nor even trismus. There is occa- 
sionally a low, suffering whine. The secretion of urine is always totally sus- 
pended, nor have we observed tears shed under these circumstances ; vomiting 
and purging, which are far from being the most important or dnfigcrous symp- 
toms, and which, in a very great number of cases of the present epidemic have 
not been profuse, generally cease, or arc arrested by medicine easily in the 
attack. Frictions remove the blue colour for a time from the part rubbed; but 
in other parts, particularly the face, the liver becomes every moment more in- 
tense and more general. The lips and chocks sometimes puff out and flap, in 
expiration, with a white froth between them, as in apoplexy. If blood be ob- 
tained in this state, it is black, flows by drops, is thick, and feels to the finger 
colder than natural. Towards the close of this scene, the respiration becomes 
very slow, there is a quivering among the tendons of the wrist, the mind remains 
entire. The patient is first unable to swallow, then becomes insensible; there 
never is, however, any rattle in the throat, and he dies quietly after a long, con- 
vulsive sob or two. 

The above is a faint description of the very worst kind of case, dying, in the 
cold stage, in from six to twenty-four hours after the setting in of the bad symp- 
toms. We have seen many such cases just carried to the hospital from their 
homes or their barracks. In by far the greater number vomiting had ceased ; in 
some, howevbr, it was still going on, and invariably of the true serous kind- 
Many confessed that they had concealed a diarrhoea for a day or two ; others 
had been suddenly seized, generally very early in the morning. 

From the aggravated state which wc have just described, but very few indeed 
recover, particularly if that state has been present even for four hours before 
treatment has commenced. A thread of pulse, however small, is almost always 
felt at the wrist, where recovery from the blue or cold stage is to be expectcil. 
Singular enough to say, hiccough coming on in the intermediate moments, be- 
tween the threatening of death and the beginning of re-action, is a favourable 
sign, and generally announces the return of circulation. 

In less severe cases, the pulse is not wholly extinguished, though much re- 
duced in volume; the respiration is less embarrassed; the oppression and 
anguish at the chest are not so overwhelming, although vomiting and purging 
and the cramps may have been more intense. The coldness and change of 
colour of the surface, the peculiar alteration of the voice, a greater or less 
degree of coldness of the tongue, the character of the liquids evacuated, have 
been invariably well marked in all the degrees of violence of attack which 
we have hitherto witnessed in this epidemic. In no case or stage of this dis- 
ease have we observed shivering; nor have we heard, after inquiry, of mofe 
than one case, in which this febrile sj'rnptoih took place. 

Fever or Hot 5/age.— After the blue cold period has lasted from twelve to 
twenty-four,' seldom to forty-eight hours oriip wards, the pulse and external 
heat begin gradually to return, head-ache is complained of, with noise in the 
ears, the tongue becomes more loaded, redder at the tip and edges, and also 
drier. High»coIoured urine is passed with pain and in small quantities, the 
pupil is often dilated, soreness is felt on pressure over the liver, stomach, and 
h^y,. bleeding hy the lancet or leeches is requj^ed. Ice to the head gives great 
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relief. In short, the patient is now labouring under a continued fever not to 
be distinguished from ordinary fever. A profuse critical perspiration may 
come on, from the second or third day, and leave the sufTerer convalescent ; 
but, much more frequently, the quickness of pulse and heat of skin continue, 
the tongue becomes brown and parched, the eyes are suffused and drowsy, there 
is a dull flush with stupor and heaviness about the countenance, much resembling 
typhus, dark sordes collect about the lips and teeth, sometimes the patient is 
pale, squalid, and low, with the pulse and heat below natural, but with the 
typhous stupor, delirium supervenes, and death takes place from the fourth to 
the eighth day, or even later, in the very individual, too, whom the most 
assiduous attention had barely saved in the first or cold stage. To give a 
notion of the importance and danger of cholera fever, a most intelligent 
physician. Dr. Rcimcr, of the merchant hospital, informs us, that of twenty 
cases treated under his own eye, who fell victims to the disease, seven died in 
the cold stage, and thirteen in the consecutive fever. 

The singular malady is only cognizable with certainty during its blue or cold 
period. After reaction has been established, it cannot be distinguished from 
an ordinary continued fever, except by the shortness and fatality of its course. 
The greenish or dark, and highly bilious discharges produced in the hot stage, 
by calomel, are not siilliciently diagnostic, and it is curious that the persons 
employed about these tyi^huid cases, when they are attacked, are never seized 
with ordinary fever, but with a genuine cohl, blue cholera: nothing, therefore, 
is more certain, than that persons may come to the coast of England, apparenUy 
labouring under common feverish mduposition, who really and truly arc suffering 
under cholera in the second stage. 

The points of difference between the present epidemic and the cholera of 
India, when the two diseases are closely compared, appear to us to be the 
following : — 

First, The evacuations, both upwards and downwards, seem to have been 
much more profuse and ungovernable in the Indian than iii the present cholera, 
though the characters of the evacuations are precisely the same. 

Secondly, Restoration to health from the cold stage, without passing 
through consecutive fever of any kind, was by far more frequent in India than 
here, nor did the consecutive fever there assume a typhoid type. 

Thirdly, The proportion of deaths in the cold stage, compared with those in 
the hot, was far greater in India, according to Dr. Russell’s experience, than 
here. 

Fourthly, The number of medical men and hospital attendants attadied 
with cholera during the present epidemic, in proportion to the whole employed 
and to the other classes of society, has been beyond all comparison greater 
here than in India under similar circumstances ; twcnty*five medical men have 
been already seized, and nine have died out of two hundred and sixly*four. 
Four others have died at Cronstadt, out of a very small number residing in 
that fortress at the time the disease broke out there. Six attendants have been 
taken ill at a small temporary hospital behind the Aboucoff since we wrote 
last. It is certain, however, that in some cholera hospitals, favourably cir- 
cumstanced as to size, ventilation, and space, very few of the attendants have 
suflered. 

Of these facts wc are likely to receive accurate statements in answer to 
tlie written questions which we have submitted to the medical authorities 
through the government here. 

Convalescence from cholera has been rapid and perfect here, as is proved 
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by the following fact. The minister of the interior had given orders that all 
convalescents, civil as well as milltar^v At the general hoj^ltal^ should l>c 
detained fourteen 4ays. We inspected about two bundred^ of these 
some da 3 *s back, with Sir James Wylie, and foutid them in excellent healihv 
without a single morbid sequela amongst them. 

Relapses are rare in this epidemic, nor have they been often attended with 
fatal results: hospital servants seem to have been most liable to them. One 
physician had three attacks, the second severe, in which he states- that he 
derived great benefit from the ^nu^itierium bunwthu 

Preliminary steps advised to be taken on the first afypearame of the Disease^ 

It is of great importance that each town or village, particularly' those on the 
coast, should be prepared with the best-arranged means to iiicet such a calamity 
as the breaking out of the disease now raging In the North of Europe, sO as to 
prevent confusion upon the emergency' of the moment, and he ready to act upon 
a well-considered system for preventing the spreading of infection. 

Mnth this view, the Board recommends the formation of a local Board of 
Health at each place, to consist of the chief magistrate, the clci*gyman, one or 
more medical gentlemen, and two or three of the principal thhabitants, who ma^' 
immediately, and as occasion requires, correspond with th^ Board of Health Sii 
London, the medical members of the local Boards being dtpiited to write dpoii 
all subjects relating to any symptoms of the disease. 

The best means of preventing the spreading of infectioft are,. the immediate 
separation of the uninfected from the sick, by their protttpt rembval from thd 
house of any infected person, or by the removal of any individual aflfi^ted With 
the disease, if possible, to some house in a dry and airy situation, appropriated 
to the purpose ; but in the event of such removal not being practicable, on ac- 
count of extreme illness or otherwise, the prevention of all intercourse with thb 
sick, even of the family of the person attacked, must be rigidly observed, iiniCss 
the individuals who desire to stay shall submit to such strict rules of quaran- 
tine as the public safety may demand, and the local Board of Health, advising 
with the Board of Health in London, may consider expedient. 

As success in the treatment of this disease, and preventing its spreading, haA 
been found greatly to depend upon early medical assistance, it is of great im- 
portance that the heads of families and others should be vigilant in guarding 
against concealment or delay in making known every case which may occur. V* 

On the removal of diseased persons, the rooms they may have inhabited, and 
th^ hbuse generally, should be thoroughly exposed to a constant current of 
and recourse had to all the well-known means of purifyir^ houses, jpairti- 
culairly'the use of chloride of lime; and the bedding and clothing of the ^ek 
a^ar removal; should be soaked in a slight solution of the chloride in 
v^tc^, ajiid well washed. It is impossible that ventilation and cleahtiness can 
b|e, carried too far in the houses of the sick after removal ; whitewashing, and a 
v^etyof of eSecting so important an object, will no doubt occur to the 
16^ PpOrds of Health ; and a ^oatiniiance of ventilation for some dayk as thO 
be^t m^ads bf ' j^reventing contagion^ ! 

Ih large town the local Board of Health should be composed of suffici^c' 
hiinibers to admit of sub-division in{o district conimittees, always attaching to 
at least one medic^ gentleman. 

1^4^ the inform of the public, and to secure a ready and idetonf re^' 
ferCtice to aiuthbiTE^ persons, the names and residehee Of 
pOfiod t&a Ibcal ltoAfds of should W placed oh the Cbaieh di^ 
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III the event of so great a calanitty falling upon this country as the introduc- 
tion of this disease^ rules and regulations' upon an extennve scale, suited to 
the rigid system of quarantine which such an event would demand, will be im- 
mediately circulated by the Lords of his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council, who will, upon the earliest indmation of the existence of the disease, 
send down: a niedieal practitioner, who has been acquainted with the disease as 
it occurred in India*^In the name of the Board. 

Hcnby Halford>; President* 


ON SUPERSTITION, BY A HINDU. 

Thk reader will scarcely believe that the following sentiments are from a 
Xlindu ; they appear in the Reformer of February 8tb, an English paper edited 
by Hindus, at Calcutta 

/The mind of man,” says Hume, ** is subject to certain unaccountable 
terrors and apprehensions, proceeding cither from the unhappy situation of 
private a^airs, from ill-health, from a gloomy and melancholy disposition, or 
from the concurrence of all these circumstances. In such a state of mind, 
iniinite unknown evils arc dreaded from unknown agents; and where real 
qbjects of terror are wanting, the soul, active to its own prejudice, and 
fostering its own predouiinant inclination, finds imaginary ones, to whose 
power and malevolence it sets no limits. As these enemies are entirely invisi- 
ble and unknown, the methods taken to appease them are equally unaccount- 
able, and consist in ceremonies, observances, mortifications, sacrifices, pre^ 
sents, or any practice, however, absurd or frivolous, which cither folly or 
knavery recommends to a blind and terrified credulity. Weakness, fear, melanr 
choly, together with ignorance, arc therefore the true sources of superstition. 
The bias, w'hich superstition gives to the mind of man is very pernicious in its 
nature. It not only subjects him to many groundless fears and apprehensions, 
but makes him appear mean and despicable to himself, and consequently a$ 
unworthy of acting upon any noble principles. Superstition sinks man into 
the gross ignorance of his primitive nature, and fear and sorrow become his 
inseparable companions. Hence we may observe, with the same author, that 
it is favourable to priestly power, for superstition being ever doubtful of itsplf ; 
dares not ofier its own devotions to the deity, but courts the aid of other 
persons, who have by some means made themselves believed the favourites of 
the divinUy. 

" It h^s been the misfortune of many nations to fall into some kind of supeiv 
stitions or religious errors, which they call their religion, and thereby mistake 
true th^logy. They very unthinkingly give credit, against their own roasod 
4 tnd judgment to the stones of impostors, who arc nothing more than persons 
seeking their own pecuniary advantage at the expense of their credulous 
votaries. |n anqieqt times the priests, or religion makers, being the only 
learned men, by such means as pretended miracles, prophecies, &c« contrived 
to Impress upop the minds of their followers a belief of their supernatural 
power, in order to give weight to their words and actions. But there is no 
kind of superstRion more dreadful and shocking to humanity than ours, which 
cpnsiiBtC! in worshipping idols made with our own hands^ and in offering human 
sacrifices to them. Can any one susceptible of the least degree of feeling, 
apeak in favour of this mo^ absurd and cruel practice ? Is it consistent with 
the n^atqre Pf that (leqeyoUnt bein^ to accept the sacrifice of one of its crea- 
tures? therqrqrqiiuteed pf appeasing Uic wra^b of Qod> lycpnly provoke hU 
just resentment by such inhuman practices.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

AtuUic Sodeiy of ParM.— At the anniversary meeting of this Society, an 
elaborate report was read by the secretary, M. £. Burnouf, detailing the pro- 
ceedings of the Society during the past year, with remarks upon the state of 
oriental literature in Europe and the East. 

Noticing slightly the impediments which retarded the progress of the works 
patronized by the Society, the report states that no new work had been offered, 
and that the council had made the utmost exertion to accelerate those which 
were printing under its patronage. The only work comjdeted is the Georgian 
Chronicle^ translated by M. Brosset from a MS. in the King’s library, accom- 
panied by the text lithographed. This chronicle commences in 1373, and ends 
in 1703 . It is rather imperfect, and till the year 1520,, the events arc very 
succinctly related. The publication of the Chinese and Latin Dictionary of 
Father Basil of Glemona, the MS. of which had been prepared by M. Kurz, 
and was to* have been lithographed by M. Jouy, was su^ended, owing to the 
unavoidable absence of M. Kurz from France. That gentleman has suggested 
various improvements in the work, which are under consideration. For similar 
reasons, and owing to the removal which has taken place of the oriental types 
in the royal press, the printing of the Manchoo Dictionary and the Georgian 
<jraramar has been suspended. 

The report then proceeds to notice the papers which have appeared in the 
Journal of the Society, and which have ** preserved its place in the first rank 
amongst the publications which relate to the languages, literature, and history 
of the people of Asia.” It speaks highly of the papers by the venerable hono- 
rary president of the Society, the Baron dc Sacy,' Mr. H. H. Wilson, Mr, 
Hodgson of Nepal, M. Brosset, and M. Klaproth, whose indefatigable zeal 
has almost alone sustained the work, which it has enriched with important 
dissertations, the fruit of his varied labours.” The report adds : ** if, amidst 
these, dissertations which relate chiefly to the customs and religion of the people 
of Eastern Asia, it is to be regretted that no greater number of pieces Is found 
borrowed from the literatures of Arabia and Persia, it is because there is in the 
study of Eastern tongues epochs, in which certain nations, which had not been 
hitherto reckoned as within the sphere of science, become the object of special 
researches^ and ofier themselves as claiming of the public the share of notice 
which is due to them/’ 

** Of all the scientific associations, which have for their object the dlffiirion 
throiigliout Europe of a knowledge of the civilization and languages of Asia, 
none: has rendered more brilliant services to science than the Asiatic Sodety 
of Calcutta. The learned world has appreciated the merit of the papers con- 
tained in the sixteenth volume of the Transactions published by this illustrious 
body* After the vast researches of its Colebrookes and its IV^ilsons, it was 
dffiottlt to> expect that any addition could be made to the high renown of t^at 
valuable' collection. But the sixteenth volume has resolved the probiem^ and 
witlioutda^nji in de^iA upon its contents, no one can read, without a liv^y 
i^Bg^raOnt of gtaiitn the papers of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hodgson; the one 
on Indian sects, the other oh the Buddhism of Nepal.” 

The report then speaks in terms of high commenclation of the Cpni'nliitee'pf 
Piiblk^nahFoctioa ft>Ftiied in Calcutta under the patfoiiage of 1tbe Eas£-ln 
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Company, with,a view, anioiigst other things, of cireulatingamangst the Hindus 
specimens of their own classical literature. ** The press is the active agent 
employed by this honourable association, which, as far as wc can judge of its 
intentions by results, has conceived that, in order to raise that degraded people 
to a belter condition, they should be inspired witif a taste for those studies in 
which their ancestors exulted ; and India should have restored to it her 
nationality of science, in return for the political independence which foreign 
masters have so often ravished from her. In this plan, it appears to us, there 
is evinced a profound knowledge of the mind and the wants of Eastern people ; 
and, especially, an impartial appreciation which our ideas and our methods must 
exert upon nations so diiferent from ourselves. The sensible men who con- 
ceived and realized this project, considered that it was a misapprehension of the 
true character of the Hindu intellect to hope to apply immediately, to a 
people addicted to the speculations of mysticism, and disunited by castes and 
languages, the results which the spirit of enquiry has slowly obtained in Europe. 
They thought that if,* as we are pleased to proclaim, our civilization was one 
day to enlighten the universe, the surest method of preparing the Hindus to 
receive it is to make all classes of so complicated a society participate in that 
knowledge which was the fruit of the meditations of their ancient sages, and of 
which a privileged caste has hitherto arrogated to itself the exclusive mono- 
poly.” The report speaks with approbation of the w'orks selected for publica- 
tion by the Committee, and remarks : ** Particular treatises on various points 
of jurisprudence arc intended to render familiar amongst the Hindus the know'- 
ledgc of their legislation ; and the publication of the axioms of the Nayaya 
philosophy, and of the Vcduiita system, to gratify the taste of the Brahmans for 
speculative studies, affords reason to hope that the Committee will speedily 
multiply, by printing, those ancient works, such as the VMas, and the great 
mythological poems, which the Hindus revere as the divine basis of their civi- 
lization, and which Europe is impatient to know.” 

The report then refers to the services constantly rendered to oriental litera- 
ture by the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, and speaks with commen- 
dation of the second part of the second volume of its Transcuiiions; particu- 
larizing the papers of Colonel Harriot on the Gipsey Language, Mr. Davis’s 
Poeseos Sinica Commentarii^ Mr. Haughton’s translation of a Cufic inscription. 
Colonel Briggs’ biography of Ferishta, and Colonel Tod’s observations on a 
Hindu Ring. It mentions, likewise, the activity of the Oriental Translation 
Fund Committee, and the works published under its patronage ; as well as the 
continued exertions of the Bible Society to translate the Holy Scriptures Into 
all the dialects of the East. 

From the efforts of societies and bodies of men to promote the interests of 
oriental languages and literature, the report proceeds to those of individuals. 
In Hebrew, works have been published by Professor Lee in England, MM. 
Glaire and Carmoly in France, Professor Roscnmuller and Mr. Grambei^ in- 
Germany. In Arabic, Professor Frey tag, of Bonn, has completed the firsts 
volume of his new edition of the Dictionary of Golius, and a complete treatise 
on Arabian metre. Mr. Roediger, of Halle, has published a new edition of the 
fables of Lokman. A new edition of the Baron de Sacy’s admirable Arabic 
Grammar is also in preparation ; and a Concordance of the JiToron, by M. 
Glaire, the fruit of several years labour, is nearly completed. 

Amongst tha Persian works which appeared during the past year, .the report 
enumerates, the lithographic Persian text pf Ferishta, at Bombay, at the expense 
of the E^tTndia Company, which is termed a happy innovation”; and the 
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eniire^Cext of^dmsSM Mam^ iiii4bur«voltiin€s/b^ pnblidi^^l* 

at'tlieejqBeitseof diel^ ^ 

Itt SanBorit litersture, the report mentions the work on Indian bibllogmpliy; 
entitled Literatur der Sanscrit Sprache, published at St. Petcrsburgbby iVo- 
fiessor AdeLong; the Noloiaya^ n little poem translated into Latin- by 'M- 
Bettj^.nf Berlin; two further parts of the Vpapa^ a work by Mr. Franck^ re- 
apentiag' certain points of Hindu philosophy, and a critical edition of the laws of 
liesii by the same scholar; an edition, at Bonn, of the fables of the Jietop<ideMif 
published, by ^MM. Schlegel and Lassen, an interpretation of the text, - ant;! 
ilhistralioDa regarding the customs and usages of India. These difierenti fO- 
impressions of the. text/’ it is remarked, are based upon a learned analysi&Of 
tbei language ; and thus it is that Mr..Bopp’s admirable grammar has becowe,-Hi 
tiiehands.of Mr.. Lassen, the object of close examination and extensive-. obver> 
aatioR{;, wine)] have for the first time disclosed, the ^ours of the Idifidu 
graptmarians upon their primitive tongue. The same 8;)ecies,or utilitQ^ imparts 
to the^iccimen o/t/ie Jiigvcda of Mr. Rosen a greatmvfvaluc ^amone might 
be tempted to attach, to this short fragment. It is less on account of, his Imyrng 
giv^niihe Airly poetic. originals which have been extracted; from tips ai)cipoC 
dep&siiory of Hindu theology and philosophy, biitrath^ under(ai\ nppai*en|^y- 
more confined^ but not less important point cf view, nmncly,.its philq^Kpi- 
character^ that the Specivien of the Rigoeda claims the attention of the 
world. There bus been found in it ifioHt .of- tho grainmsftical forms, the secret 
of which Mr. Lassen, by a most ingenious kind of divination, had carrietl oft* 
from the original grammars of the Brahmins; and whaB is not less striking,- 4 t 
diacovera the ^chief features which characterize the Zend dialect, of the books. 
ofZoroaster: a dialect which has become the object of special investigation iM' 
France. Thus it.is now practicable to trace the history of Hindu literature to- 
a vmy ancient period, when the two most learned languages, perhaps, in Asia» 
the ^nacrit of the Ganges and the Zend of Bactriana, were idmost coiiipletely* 
confounded in one and the same tongue.” 

The Jneport speaks highly of a work of M. de Bohlen,-a Sanscrit sgholsw^ 
giving tha:geQLeral result of researches' for the last twenty years, into the 
hiarnry, character, manners and institutious of the Hindus, csdculated to 
supersede the work of Mr. Ward, “ of which,’' the report says, ** without 
wishing tovdeprecateitbeyond measure, we may be allowed to say that the. well 
esfablisbed , inaccuracy of his translations,; and bis obvious prejudices agakist 
thp people whose fuanaers and customs he traces, greatly dlminisb the-iiierit 
of,a,eompiletion'yrfaich itis sometimes useful to consult.’* 

.^e import then adverts to the light recently thrown upon Buddkim anck 
the of Sbaksa, and promises further elucidationa Ibom the maiicerly 

penpftbe- learned president, M. Abel Remusat. 

referring to the works that have appeared regarding the history ^of the 
Mpflig<d% the report proceeds to the subject of CbineselitecBture, which has been 
enisehed, it. observes, with many importont publicatimia during the pastyear. 

Collie, li^ principal of the Anglo-Chinese College afe 'Malacca, haa gfoen. a 
veiygoodtrandatieiiof the four books of Confudas, one of which, thelS^- 
has been pubUshed ta a Latin translation hy a' French missioiiary (Father 
LsS^n^ekhy- siohl, who has likewise pahlished the mysterious 
^ a.woi;k,pf>a.singular and almost uninteUigilde chanutter, 
not of; yfprds.an4^i^8es, but of lines and dinl)lein8> beneatb^whidi miluipwn 

8fid pi^ticaieystenii endv 

i# frp 9P HMekt Ae entire etfey^cffeiUt^ of the pTimitiv^imifons ofeastern; 
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js ibnt the Chitfif^Shco of Ceiifuciii8» of which a MS. tranship 
tion by Deshauterayes Is in the King's library, has become the subject of a new 
work jby Mr. Huttmaiin, so that the Book of Rite* will be the only King 
untreeslated. 

AiaRc Sodeiy of Calcutta. — At a Meeting of the Physical Class of this 
Socfhty, on the lltK March, a letter was read from G. Swinton, Esq., Chief 
Secretary to Government, transmitting a specimen of the Ava platina, in 
grains, received from Major Burney. 

As it is now ascertained that the mineral comes from a place called Kannee, 
on the Kuenduen river, which is the eastern boundary of Munnipoor, we may 
hope ^6n to become better acquainted with the localities of the platina 
mines of Ava. 

A letter was read from Dr. Gerard on the subject of the fossil shell strata of 
the Himmalaya. The shells resembling the Unio were mostly found in a loose 
strdtom of black slatey schist, minutely pulverized, and at a varying elevatibn 
between thirteen and fifteen thousand feet, both upon the declivity of thb 
Speetee, and upon the outward corresponding slope of the marginal rocks. 
They' dlso occurred in the soil of the fields and upon the surface of waste 
tracti^ In a wide hollow between the limestone rocks, which contained the 
proftislofi of pectens and other shells imbedded ; they are never found in the 
mhSSiVe shell formation itself, but abound in the loose soil, and are sometimes 
sehn' jadhering to, or imbedded in schist. The ammonites occur in the sand- 
stbhe on'the summit of the calcareous rocks above-mentioned, at an elevation 
of fifteen thousand feet. One clifi^ rising vertically at this altitude, appeared 
to he formed of alternate strata of ** shell rock, black slate, and horizontal 
saildstovie.*' 

The terebratulas, detached and in mass, were particularly remarked in the 
Laltche Lang Chain, the third great ridge of the Himmalaya, at an elevatipu ; 
of Seventeen thousand feet, altogether distinct from the other formations. 

Dr. Gerard is preparing a geological section of the Speetee valley, which 
witr materially assist in developing the facts of his roost interesting researches. 

A stuffed animal, brought from Van Diemen’s Land by Dr. Henderson, was 
pre^ehted^'by his permission, for the inspection of the Society, by Dr. Grant. 

This animal. Dr. Grant observes, is called by the settlers the Van Diemen’s 
LaiM 'tiger, and proves very destructive to sheep : it is perhaps alluded to in 
the VM Diemeii^s Land Almanack, under the title of the Van Diemen’s Latid 
hyetih^ of wHidH'fr fiill description is given therein. The length of the present' 
specimen is four feet six inches from the snout to the end of the tail, its dolour 
is blftWb£te''^(^^ ahd<tawny : the head of the animal is wolfish,— -the neck 16)^ 
and to the imperfect mode of stuffing)— Exteftd- ' 

ing from the middle of the back to the tail are a succesi^ioh oftran^bfse^- 
appearance ^6^ it has probably dlitaihed theliilddie 
of of thef Australian anitrials, a marSilpihm, of vehtrfir^ 

sad^'^'TffftTc^e fedfc-lij^eflvei'the hind feet four clkw herd mid'sdbflfe-^J 

wK^Hfi‘iiidlle£l, us ff ‘^th buff owing. ’ The” t^tli uf e ' as follow’s ihiisqf s ' 

caiti^s^l-l1i;Uh^ tcfilb fi-7 ff^7. A reference to Cuvier’s 
pre^iei thh'iafiimal belongs to the family of the it ^ 

with^'the 'dbg>^fiidied, 6t ^ j)as. Cynhc^kaiw:^iherc is h marked distiiiCtidir, 

whiidh hsiU two cheek t^tV ihore'm^ 

loUHIill^ jfiv^^lhafi' the letter animal/ w^ it has six leSs 'thap the ikinily of 

Dr; 

Grtcrifif h^be te'd tb an ufidescrihetf viirfety of 'tBe 

AsiV»/,*/ow;\N.S. Vol. 6. No. 21. M 
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to which; ii( such cnse/hd woiiid adapt the distinguishing cognornen 
of Lpcocephalui. 


VARIETIES. 

Biography of Klaproth has favoured us ivith the 

following translation ' of a Chinese biography of the celebrated heresiarch, 
Laou-tsze. 

. “ Laou-tsze is the tae^shang-laou^keuny or most high and ancient lord. In 
the succession of ages, he has often appeared incarnate. He attained the 
trace of human birth in the time of the emperor Yiing-kea, of the Yin dy- 
nasty, when an emanation of his soul became incorporated with the miracu- 
lous and excellent lady of Jasper, in whom he sojourned eighty-one years, 
until the hour maou (from 5 to 7 a.ra.), on the 15th day of the second moon, 
of the year ha?igshin (B.C. 1301), under the reign of Woo-ting. He was then 
born in the spot Kew-jin-le, in the village of Lae-heaiig, in the district Kow- 
heen, of the kingdom of Tsoo. He proceeded oiit of the left side of his 
mother, and came into the world under a pear-tree {fe). He pointed to the 
tr^e, and said, this shall be my family name {le). 

At his birth, his head was white, his visage yclIoW, his ears long, his eyes 
oblique, his nose wcll-foriiied. He had a double voSier, and in the cartilage 
of the nose were three holes or channels for the breath. His beard was a hue 
one, his forehead broad, his teeth not very close, ]|is mouth wide* Qn the 
soles of his feet he had three and five lineaments, and in the i^lms of bis 
hands ten. His family name was Le, his surname Urii, his title Pc-yang^ and 
his honorific name Laou-tszc or Laou-tan. 

Wen- wang, king of Chow, being still Se pe, or prince of the west^ 
appointed him keeper of the archives. In the reign of the emperor .^oo- 
wang (about B.C. 1120), he was promoted to the post of bistoriap seated 
under the column. At a later period, he went to the farthest west, into the 
kingdoms of Ta-tsin* and Chew-keen. In the latter, he visited tlie celebrated 
incarnate named Koo seen seng. In the reign of Kan wang, of the same 
dynasty (about B.C. 1073), Laou-tsze had once more the post of historian 
under the column. In the twenty-third year of Chaou>-wang (B.C. 1030), he 
ascended a chariot drawn by grey bullocks, and passed the fortified defile 
called Yang koo, to the north-west of the western extremity pf Shen sc. 

. Yuu be, the commander of this fort, informed of his arrival, entreated him 
to impart to him his doctrine, which he received. In the 25tb year qf the 
same reign (B.C. 1028), Laou-tsze was present at the fair of Tsing yapg szc, 
in the country of Chow (western Sze chuen)^ he tfaeq trayersqjd,. alppg; with 
Yun he, the desert of sand and the country occupied by roving barbarians, 
lie was absent till the time of Mo waog, in whose reign 04^^. tQ;947} 

he returned to China. . . . n . ; 

the seventeenth year of King Wang (B.C. 503), Confucius bad^wi inter- 
viewv’ 'Laou-tan : on leaving him he remarked, witb an , eapfiWion of 
kdmVatidn;;fhthathe was^^^^ ^ , i 

"In the’ ninth year^^Nan wang(B.C. 300), Lapu-tsse agafn^pa^s^d the 
’^ii^onders of/ China, fiid^i^ed himself by flight to the summit, 

'Iqn. In the 'time* the Tsin dynasty, he came down frpm tben^ps;,:, and 
appeared of the Hwang ho. He then received , the l^pj^rific 

^|;le «badjir|m« or Count who dwells on the |4ver/^, bought 

' fte rtoetrine of ipltiseendent reason, and died peaceably. , , ^ . 

• The Roman empire, which was not then in existence. 
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“ He WOT born once more under Wan te, of the Han dynasty (between 179 
smd If 57 BiC.), bhd^biore^the honorific titto^of Kwang ching tsze. The emperor 
sent one of his court to him, in order to question him. The Count (Laou- 
tsze) replied, * reason is venerable, and virtue deserving of regard : I cannot 
waste my time in answering your questions.* The emperor, thereupon, des- 
patched his carriage for him, and caused him to come to him. The monarch 
said to him, * there are in this world four great kings, of whom I am one, and 
the philosopher, notwithstanding his learning, is still my subject ; he cannot 
ascend higher than my feet ; I rule the rich and the honoured, as well as the 
poor and the despised.’ The Count then gave the throne a slight blow with 
his band, and it gradually rose into the immense space of the sky, like a cloud 
ascending from the earth, and reached a height of about the eighth of a mile, 
where it stopped beneath the azure vault. Soon after, Laou tsze looked up 
and. said, * your majesty has not yet got to heaven ; neither do you belong to 
die men who arc beneath you ; you inhabit not the earth ; of what people are 
you at present sovereign ? w'here are now the poor and despised, as well as 
the rich and honoured, you ruled?’ The emperor, thus enlightened, des- 
cended and made his acknowledgments ; he received from the sage the two 
books of transcendent reason and of virtue. 

“Since that time there has been no age in which Laou-tsze has not mani- 
fested himself to this world of dust by the transformation.” 

Interior of Australia. — The discovery, by Capt. Sturt, of the termination 
of that beautiful river, the Macquarie, in an extensive morass, which in the 
rainy season is inundated, and in the dry becomes a parched plain, has set at 
rest the question as to the existence of a lake in that direction. 

Capt. Sturt’s discovery, in January 18^), of a magnilicent salt river (named 
the Wellington), from “ half-a-milc to three-quarters of a mile in width,” wind- 
ing its course towards the south-west, through a low depressed country, sug- 
gests two hypotheses : either that this immense river pours itself into the ocean, 
or that it terminates in an inland sea. 

The opinion entertained by Mr. Allan Cunningham, that this great river 
takes a decided bend to the north-west, and, flowing through the continent, 
communicates with the ocean on the north-west coast, between the seventeenth 
and eighteenth degrees of latitude, is very generally adopted, especially by 
those who have paid any attention to the extraordinary circumstances of the 
eurrenU and tides at that point of the Australian coast, and especially the fact 
of the numerous mud banks at Roebuck Bay, &c. 

That there are other great streams commencing along the range of Blue 
Moiiiitains, between the latitudes of 17^ and 35^, and bending their course 
towards the West, no one will be hardy enough to. deny ; for persons who are 
acquainted with the geography of the mountains of southern India, every where 
analogous to this Australian range, consider it to be impossible to be otherwise. 

The existence of a benutifvd fresh water lake of about seventy miles in cir- 
cun^fereiice, situated a fhw days’ journey due west of the Macquarie and 
liachlan rivers, is asserted by the natives with'such appearance of truth that it 
may be looked upon as a fact. 

It must be no less certain, that the streams flowing through the vast forests 
from the range of mountains of Arden and Brown, either fall into this fresh 
lake, or join and contribute to swell the waters of the Wellington. 

It must also be considered as certain, that should there be an inland sea in 
the interior of Australia, it must be at a very great distance from those parts of 



H Mm 

New South Wejles eli^eady knovn to u^ Xdi; nd.tribee UMterto inet.witbJHLjthe 

the hubst (UsUiini htni^ that^ thiejr kp^ 9^ raqih wpt^*/ , 1 f {. 

The c1i& along the co]Mi^ of cppuinaot vary in^height from .40§?to 
600 feet, and the high land above these ri^ in some places cppsiderably 
higOef ^ ynd' ftUhttls here phd there detached rii^ed ' hijits. Now nylipf %i. opijo 
dbvideiiSi' that if this fiij^h ri^nge 6f coast declines towards the inteicior.Jt.wUi 
fbsfdi^^Hies, lii the bottom of which there must be sma4 rivulets dowing. from 
th^e high ran^s, and it must be equally clear that if this high, cpasl^<inalead> 
of declining, swells higher as you advance inland Cwhieb ie,thoopinion pfoonio); 
and forms immense mountains, there must be streams descending from them 
ip varipus places, which either have an outlet into the ocean, or are received 
into lakes or inland seas. 


Capt. Flinders witnessed the strongest presumptive proofs of the p^is^cnce 
of a great mass of fresh water somewhere behind the cpiist , between jjF.awJer’s .. 
Bay and Cape Badstock, and it is natural to conclude tl^t there must bp fresh 
water ^kes thereabouts, or that the streams, which ^usi exist behind tho ; 
high cliffy part of the coast, find their way into theoceap here, but more par* 
ticularly in Denial Bay, where the mouth of a stream^^is traced both in the 
French and in the English charts. There are also two Inlets in Fowler’s Bay 
which may communicate with the interior.* 

Another writer has advanced arguments (founded «n simple and plain 
reasoning as well as from analogy of other continents, and particularly from 
his own geographical experience in Asia and India) to ffrove that there miist 
be countries of Considerable extent forming a tablc-lind In the ifiteribr of 
Ap8,tralia.f 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A FaaiUy Tour through SotUh Hoflandf up the Rhine, and across the Netherlands to 
^stendm Being No, XXI II, of Family Library. London, 1S31, Murray^" * 

A rAMiUARand pleasing journal of the objects and incidents with by. a, famjyiy 

pariy during a tour of twenty -ciglit days through tlie most interesting parts of HoUapd ^ 
add Belgium', and tip the Rhine. We shall not prc^ably err in our guess that the piyi;!^ 
consisted of the family of Mr. Barrow, and we are very sure that the reader will frpm 
that fMnsidOrCtfon be led to exp^ much information as well as ainuMmePt from the 
remiltei'Pf Wahvewd and intelligent an observer,— and he will hot be dirappomt^f 

The volume not merely dffords the ordinary entertainment derived from a book of 


travels.; bpt |t is adapted to he a . companion for a traveller in tbe same.99i9itrieS|.poin|^r 
ing dbi tW^|ih ^eii; riiblrscepery, splendid edifices, valuable 'collections 
weU’iti^ftolU liihii arte' ahcl curious mechanical contrivances against inundation. It la 
deten^llilAjWi^ vSewafirem tfad^pencll and amHn’hf'CMoltel f 




’■ieni'' ^ntish State^en* 
]h^^0dopf^d. ' LdifdOh, 

m 



Th« hye*k ivbich Jt.CQiitllitte 

L 1^0^^ f^arclfinal Wolsey, Archbishop (^fanmer^ and Lord Burleigb.>v p^^ 
ij|s wri^n by $ir James M^klntoMii.b aiv admirable ai |4 daUgltiftil pieoalaC*> : 
ij^uu^i^ng; W JM&t apd observation^ and ambodyjiig.witfl tiiabiatiNy 

Ih^tindividiial philosophical views of the literature, manners^ and pojl^iliea^f 
The other lives are, likewise, well compiled. 


a Vide the Atlasof Charts to Baudin's NaitaUve of the Freudi Expedition, 1801-3. 
t Vide the Friend of Australia^ 
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^mSicah OriiUM^f w the yatu^ ^ Sit^ tTnUed SttUe$. B/ 

^ ' ^iVttftOk and' iChab&s Xuc^i^' tioNAFAETs. Edi^ by Professor 

Jambsok. Vol. IV. ' Beib^ Vb.‘X?tXI. 6f'^obadiblei*s JI/{n;Fttany. Bdinburgby 
'i tldSl. -Cbn^tabloiiad Co. XfOndOh, Hc^t, ' CfaOhce^ and Co. 

’ volume of a truly yaiyable ;^ori(,,^Go^^a^^^ tlie sub- 

staVii^of^ iVifson^s g^reat, work, in liipe quarto vmume?^, on Ao^ican bjr^s, which .was 
d^ildeMsedih tfi'a three former volumes: the present contains the American ornithology 
Of PH lice Charles Lucian Bonaparte. Tlie whole is regularly arranged ; and tlie appen. 
diE 'ineludhs excellent descriptioni^ of American birds by Audubon, Richardson, and 
ttNaainaony with catalogues and arran^ments. ^ 

SSatwieai Memoirs i^-the House qf Bourbon, In two vols. Vol. II. Being No. VII. 
of Dr. Lardner*s Cabinet Library. 

The concluding volume of this work, which is before us, does not induce us to vary 
our opinion of It, namely, that it is a publication full of interest. 

OFthe style, however, we can by no means speak favourably. It is foreign through- 
out ; apparently either written by a foreigner in English, or translated from the French 
witli little regard to the English idiom, and is, besides, rather loose and slovenly. In 
doing justice to the merits of a work, we are bound to notice prominent defects. 

A Guide to ttie Orduird and Kitchen Garden ; or an Account of the most valuable Fruits 
f Vegetables cultivcUcdin Great Britain ^ with Kalendars of the JVork required in the 
Orchard and Kitchen Garden, during every Month in the Year, By George 'LiKn- 
. LET, C. M. H. S. Edited by John Lindlev, F.R.S., &c. London, 8vo. 1831. 
Longman and Co. 

We are informed in the editor’s preface to this work, that the author of it has been 
occupied, at intervals, during nearly forty years in preparing for tlie press materials for 
a complete account of the fruit trees and vegetables cultivated in tlie gardens of Great 
Britain. The result of these inquiries,” it is added, ** is now presented to the reader 
in g form which, it is thought, is so condensed as to comprehend tlie greatest quantity of 
information in the smallest compass.” We have no hesitation in pronouncing this work 
to be one of the most useful we have ever seen. It is the sum of a vast deal of obser. 
vatiotl and careful inquiry, by one whose long practical experience, and ample 
opptftlunities of investigating such subjects personally, during a long series of many 
yAnt^ have been such as have rarely fallen to the lot of any one.” 

'^e title precludes the necessity of a description of the contents of the work. Tlie 
various fruits and vegetables are arranged in the guide alphabetically, with copious 
indexies of names. We can recommend tlie work very strongly. 

THt Wkter^ Plates Gitat Britain, and Fashiona^e Directory, illustrqted y^k Views 
Hesort in the United Kingdom, &c. London, 1831. Hiatoii.,t 

; J ^sl . fi! 

This is a worlf^qf.qn vnlimly new ebaracter, and contrary to onUnaiy experience^ It* 
seems to hsve roMhed perfection at once. It consists of an excellent description, hiaCo- 
j^tisticsl, of 41 II the watering plat^ ; a, directory, 

containing the names and residencies of the nobility and gentry, bankers, physicians 
snlbtmMmen ef nir^bmies resident in each, alphabeCi^ly eii^nged, Wiib the 
and diodes'of' amusement ' Every thing, in short, dint can be necessa^ to bd kpodn 
b^dmadwho wisb to resort to the seiuside fbr health, for pleasure, or for fa^ibh-sake, 
is to be found In this work, each part of which is embellidied with three blgbly.fih£ihed 
engraviligs of Views. 
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T-ANjrbiUB CoMJkifcRioVk 

{Ordered hy the House Commons to he printed^ ‘2*7 th June 1831.) 

The Seventh Report of the Commissioners appointed under an Agreemeuty cpiicliid^d 
11th February 1S24, between the East-India Company and the Private Creditore of 
ftiB late Highness Ameer Sing, formerly Rajah of Tanjofe, 

In obedience to tlic Act of Parliament, passed on the 26th April 1830, renewing the 
Act passed on the 17th Juno 1824, which requires us to present to both Houses of P^^* 
liament a list of all the claims w'hich, since the date of our last report, have been 
preferred, by persons who dcscritie themselves to be creditors of the late Ameer Sing, 
and have become parties lo the deed of agreement with the East- India Company, we 
submit to the notice of this Honourable House, that no claim haa been advertised since 
tlie date of our last report. 

The aggregate amount of the claims, specified in the lists which ^ S.Pags. f. c. 
liave been presented, as nearly as could be culculuted from tlie > 40,30,573 40 61 

imperfect manner in which some of tlie claims were stated, was 1 

£• 

The estimate of which, in sterling money at the rate of 8s. tiiel j CIS 229 11 9 

Pagoda, was 

Abstract of the Amount of Uie Adjudications to the date of ihc present Report : 

S. 1^1. f. c. 

Aggregate of adjudications i/i favrnir of parties * 364,700 17 69 

Aggregate of adjudications against the parties, including the per- ) 550,933 S 7^ 

lions disallowed in claims favourably adjudicated / 

Total ... S. Ps. 915,633 21 €4 

We liave the honour to stete» that we have completed the investigation and adjudica- 
tion of every claim on which the commissioners at Madras have transmitted their final 
reports. 

In our last report, we adverted to tlie causes assigned by the commissioners at 
Madras for the delay in the transmission of dieir reports, and to their assurance in, Uieir 
dispatch of the 7th January 1830^ that tlieir future transmission of reports Would take 
place without interruption, further than might be incidental to tlie ordinary process of 
investigation, and to their attention, at the same time, to the duties of their distinct 
office of adjudicating, on the part of tlie government of Fort St. George, the Carnatic 
claims of the petty class, which, under arrangements already noticed, had been witli- 
drawn from the Carnatic fund. 

We have now to report, that w'e liave since received a dispatcii from the Tanjorc 
commissioners in India, dated tlic 29th October last, stating, that the government of 
Fort St. George had abolished the temporary office of the additional governtneujt com- 
missioner for ascertaining and certifying to the said government, the persons entitled to 
tKe lunoitTit adjudicated by tbein the said commissioner*, in their distinct Character of 
Gsmatic goverameilt coramissiotiem. It will be remembered, that the same., gent lethen 
who act at Madras as T if J| a m commissioners, act also as Carnatic governiment com- 
niisaiotiers, and as suebji fbtertatti and adjudicate, that, In respect to certain ehUins^ 
oenoin sums are due fimi ilie Eastvindia Company, as representing the late nalkib of 
the Garnatic. These sums they thereupon, according to tormer course, duly reported 
to aaoCher gentleman, who, tinder the title ot*'^<Hcional government commissioner, 
identifljjid the parties claiming, ascertained tlidr titles, and certified the claim finally to 
the government of Fort St. George. By the abolition of this office, tliat govenimeiit 
consequently imposed upon the Tanjore con^i^sioners, in addition to tlieir duties as 
such, and, in addition to their duties as Carnduc government commissioners for ascer- 
taining and adjudicating the amodnt due to40amatic creditors, — the obligation also of 
invasilgating the titles of the parties claiming as such. Hic Tanjore commissioners at 
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Madraii tlierciipon represented to us^ thi^ the successful and speedy termination of their 
Tanjorc commissioner could not be expected, unless relief from this extra duty sbouid 
be afforded to them, by the re-estalilishment of the office of the additional government 
commissioner. We received this dispatch on the 26th February last, and on the 28th 
February we transmitted a copy tliereof to tlie Honourable Court of Directors of the 
East- India Company, accompanied with our opinion, that if orders were not imme- 
diately transmitted for the rc-appointment of the additional government commissioner, 
further serious injury would be inflicted on the Tanjorc creditors, who have already 
suffered by the delay which has arisen in the investigation in India of the claims under 
the Tanjore deed of covenants. We also felt it to be our duty to transmit to the Commis- 
sioners fertile Affairs of India, a copy of our address to the Court of Directors ; and 
vre arc given to understand that orders on the subject have been transmitted by the said 
court to the Governor in Council at Fort St. George, directing the said governmi nt 
to take the said subject into re-consideration. 

Office of the Tanjorc Commissioners, Benjamin Hobhouse, 

Manciicster Buildings, Westminster, Thos. Cockbitrk, 

24 ih Juno 1831. KoiiEaT Harry Inglis. 


India Revenue. 

An Account of the Per-centago at which the several Heads of Revenue in India were 
collected, oil an average of the Five Years, ending 1827-8. 

(^Compiled fnwi Append ir to Sfcnnd Ilejjort of Select Comnullec the Commons^ ordered 
to be imnied 8//i Jul^ 1830). 

Bkngai.. 



licngal. Babar, 

Benares. 

1 Cetletl 
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.*ind C^rissa. 
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* Charges in the diflbrent collections not separated. 
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Land RsTiNei. 

An Account!^ the Artvari of Land Revenue (eft outsUndlng annually, at the Close 
of the Official Year (ending 30th April) at each of the Presidencies in India, front 
1809-10 to 1827.28, inclusive. 


{Ordered to be printed \7th March 1830.) 


Vbars. 

ARREARS OF LAND REVENUE LEFT OUTSTANDING. | 

Bbnoal. 

Madras. 

Bomsav. 

■ i 

The wholeof 
India. 


£. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

1810 

1,640,596 

1,232,182 

62,415 

2,935,193 

1811 

1,596,065 

1,312.589 

46,605 

2,955,259 

1812 

1,643,320 

1,405,377 

41,451 

3,090,148 

1813 

1,851,623 

1,402,100 

57,591 

3,311,314 

1814 

1,776,827 

1,470,960 

55,827 

3,303,614 

1815 

1,964,685 

1,524,102 

54«90B 

3,543,69.5 

1816 

2,053,667 

1,765,426 

73,048 

3,892,141 

1817 

2,073,731 

1,861,281 

7fo877 

4,011,889 

1818 

2,387,784 

1,954,168 

11JL140 

4,454,092 

1819 

2,240,061 

2,022,711 

13^225 

4,399,997 

1820 

2,055,067 

2,223,717 

288^120 

4,566^904 

1821 

2,066,156 

2,305,707 

39(V>50 

4,761,913 

1822 

2,025,637 

1,813,602 

430,944 

4,270,183 

1823 

2,101,563 

1,682,251 

523^141 

4,306,955 

1824 

2,081,531 

1,686,127 

454*085 

4,2219743 

1825 

2,182,054 

1,674,989 

389^637 

4,246,680 

1826 

2,372,193 

1,220,136 

381,270 

.3,973,599 

1827 

2,352,666 

1,185,199 

383,780 

3,921,645 

1828 

■ 

2,349,934 

1,263,863 

374,969 

3,988,766 


India Board. 

An Account of all Offices, Places, and Establishments belonging to the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, with the Amount of their Allowances as 
they slcKtd on the 1st April 1814 and the 1st April 1830. 


Annual Rate of Salaries paid at Lady Day 


1814. 

Plnesident jC5,000 

Two Commissioners 3,000 

Secretary 1,800 

Assistant secretary 1,350 

Nineteen clerks 10,650 

SoUeitori^tibrarian and assistant, ^ 
office, keeper, housekeeper, r 1,530 
and ibur messengers ) 


Annual Rate of Salaries yaid at Lady Day 
1830. 


President ^5,000 

Two Commissioners 3,000 

Secretary 1,800 

Assistant secretary 1 ,200 

Twenty.sevcn clerks 12,000 


Solicitor, librarian and assistant, 
office -keeper, house - keeper, >. 1,313 
four messengers^ and a porter J 


je23,330 


^824, 315 



THE MAHRATTA VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT^ 
To THE Editor. 


Sir : After your distinct avowal, in the number of your Journal for 
April 1830, that ^‘the Rev. Wm. Morton, of Bishop’s College,” was the 
author of the critiejue on the Mahratta version of the New Testament, 
which appeared in the Astatic Journal for September 1829, I need not 
say that 1 was somewhat more than surprised by the acknowledgment of 
Lieut. Col. Vans Kennedy, in your number for March last, that the aiticle 
in question was written by himself. As, however, the critique was sent by 
Mr. Morton, with corrections in MS.,'’* accompanied by a letter, in 
which he stigmatized the translations of the Scramporc missionaries in terms 
which (as you afterwards said) you “ do not scruple to say arc too pointed 
and severe,” but one opinion, I conceive, can be formed respecting such 
conduct. If not actually guilty of plagiary, it is perfectly clear that he 
treated the Coloners production at least as his adopted child, and has 
accordingly made himself accountable for all its deformities and errors. 
My business at present is not, however, with the Rev. Mr. Morton, but 
with Lieut. Col. Vans Kennedy; and 1 shall therefore leave the right of 
])aternity to be settled between these two gentlemen. 

The Colonel, having manfully thrown down the gauntlet, I unhesitatingly 
accept the challenge, and again come forward to break a lance in defence 
of truth and justice. He is certainly quite right in thinking it ^‘doubtful 
whether the knowledge of his having been the writer of this article would 
have prevented Mr. Greenfield from publishing his pamphlet,” though for 
somewhat different reasons than those he would insinuate. My warfare was 
not so much with the individual as Avith his opinions; not with the delin- 
quent, but with his errors. No name or authority Avould, therefore, have 
influenced my conduct. It maybe perfectly true that I entertain some 
very questionable opinions Avith respect to the nature of language in gene- 
ral ;” but as these opinions, I conceive, had no Avcight in determining the 
inaccuracy of the criticisms of my antagonist, their absence AA'ould not have 
prevented my attempt to defend the Seramporc version of the Ncav Testa- 
ment.” For instance : what principles, except those of truth and an 


appeal to fact, Avere involved in the determination whether 

signified to receive y as av'cII as to seise or take ; or whether the word 
truth ” was rendered by the Mahratta translator or not ? These, and 
almost every otlier question, Avere absolutely determinable by an appeal, 
not to any principles respecting language generally, but to fact and autho- 
rity, and in such a way were they treated. Believing, as I still do most 
firmly, that the charges against the Mahratta version Averc founded in igno- 
rance or misrepresentation, nothing but a total destitution of every principle 


♦ The critique, with MS. corrections (as we understood, by Mr. Morton) was placed in our hands by a 
relatiye of Mr. M. in England, together with letters from Mr. Morton on the subject of the Oriental 
thinstaitlottB of the Scriptures. to the printed article in terms which could lead no one to stip- 

pose it vai written by another person, and ai^companicd by the ** Bengalee reuderings." In MS.— Ed. 

N.S.Von. (1. No. 22. ^ N 
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of rectitude and correct moral feeling would have prevented my attempting 
its defence. 

Before advancing to a discussion of the specific charges made by Col. 
Vans Kennedy, it is necessary to examine his position respecting the imprac- 
ticability of translating the Scriptures into the Mahraita language. In 
support of this opinion, he cites a passage from the preface to his own 
Dictionary, concerning the uncultivated nature of that language, and its 
being entirely material^ every w'ord being the representative of some sen- 
sible object or impression, and scarcely a single term being expressive of the? 
operations of the mind,*" &c. It is certainly not a little singular, that J 
Quoted this very passage against Mr. IVlorton, as I then thought, but, as it 
now appears, against the Colonel himself, in my defence of the Mahratta 
version, preceded by another from the same author descriptive of the nature 
of that language. As it will enable the reader to appreciate the real 
character of this statement, I beg leave to introduce the following extract: 
“Though not divided into dialects, it yet presents three distinct styles, 
which vary considerably from each other. The first, or Pracrit, is employed 
in books only, and abounds in Sanscrit words. The second is the language 
spoken by all well-educated natives, and particulafly by such as are 
employed in any situation, civil or military, under Oovcrnnient. It admits 
less frequently of Sanscrit words, but adopts freely such Jis belong to Arabic, 
Persian, or Hindi. The third style is peculiar to the cultivators and lower 
classes ; in this, foreign words are introduced more sparingly, and though it 
perhaps possesses few common terms unknown to the second style, yet there 
must be in it many colloquial and technical terms, which scarcely ever occur 
in general intercourse with those who do not belong to the same class or 
trade.'* 

Now, in my simplicity, I referred the former passage respecting the 
materiality of the Mahratta language, and its incapability of expressing 
mental operations, to that of the third style, or that pcculia/ to the culti- 
vators or lower classes ; for I never could have conceived it applicable to the 
second style, or the language spoken by all well-educated natives, which 
ailopts freely Arabic, Persian, and Hindi words ; far less could I con- 
sider it true of the first stylo, or Pracrit, which abounds with Sanscrit 
words* This appealed to me tantamount to admitting that all these lan- 
guages .were material, and incapable of expressing mental operations. 
Yet it seems I was mistaken ; for the Colonel, it would appear, applied it 
to the Mahratta language generally, as it now exists, and now urges this 
view of the language as conclusive evidence of its incapability, in the trans- 
lation of the sacred Scriptures, to convey adequate ideas to the minds of 
tfie Mahra^s. But after all, is it not probable that the Colonel has here 
falteh into error? Surely the language of a people whom he describes, in a 
subsequent page, as having arrived at a considerable stage of refinement 
and civilization, and who have long possessed numerous works in all branches 
of literiLture and science/* cannot be so rude and barbarous, paving 

minds singularly acute, which seem to have decidedly a natural disposi- 
tion for metaphysical disquisition,” it surely cannot be possible that they ate 
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incapable of expressing mental operations. Nay, this suspicion amounts to 
an absolute certainty, upon opening the Mahratta Dictionary of Lieut. Col. 
Vans Kennedy, every page of which contains a complete demonstration of 
the capability of the MahratUis to express spiritual and mental ideas. Even 
in the Englisli part of that work I find an abundance of such words as those 
which I subjoin in a note below,* with from one to five Mahratta words to 
each. From these examples it will he perceived how totally inapplicable the 
above description of the Mahratta language is to that of tlic second style, 
of which only the Coloncrs work professes to be a Dictionary ;+ and con- 
sequently that it must be much more so to the Pracrit or first style, whicli 
admits of such copious stores from the Sanscrit, the learned and theolo- 
gical language throughout India. His account of the incapability of the 
Mahratta to express abstract ideas and mental operations must therefore be 
oonlinod to the ///zVe/ style, or that of the agriculiurists ; while that lan- 
guage, as a whole, must be admitted to be capable of enunciating at least 
many of the great and ennobling sentiments of revealed religion. And as 
the only peculiarity in this dialect,” as the Colonel affirms, is, that 
almost every Maraf ha word has but one single meaning, and consequently 
this circumstance ought to facilitate, and not to impede, the labours of the 
translator, as long as equivalent terms are found in the Marat’ha, and in 
the original translated from,” it may fairly be inferred that it is at least 
possible that Dr. ('arey and his learned Mahratta pundit may have suc- 
ceeded in translating the Scriptures intelligibly into that language. 

Passing by his a 2^10/ i reasoning on my incapability of judging of the 


*. Words exprcsjsive of mental operations or conditions: acknowledge, ucc|ivicscent, alfect, alTection, 
anger, anxiety, apprehension, approve, assent, attention, believe, calculate, choose, compare, compas- 
sionate, comprehend, cnnrchvc, confidence, conjecture, consent, consider, dejected, deliberate, delight, 
desire, determine, discernment, discontented, discrimination, dislike, disidcascd, distinguish, doubt, 
dread, enamoured, envy, estimate, expect, fear, foresight, forget, glad, hatred, hope, jealousy, ignorant, 
inclination, inconsiderate, intelligent. Intention, know, learn, love, inalice, meditate, modest, pity, 
pun>ose, recollect, reflect, regret, remember, remorse, repent, resolve, satisfaction, shame, study, 
suppose, suspicion, trust, venerate, understand, will, wise, wish. 

Abstract, religious, and metaphysical terms: ailore, beginning, cause, circumstance, condition, con- 
fess, connexion, consequence, deity, demon, destiny, devotion, disciple, divine, effectual, essence, 
eternal, ethics, excellence, existence, expiation, faith, forgiveness, futurity, Gotl, hell, holy, hypocrisy, 
immortal, impiety, incarnation, infinite, intellect, invisible, judgment, justice, knowlctlge, logic, 
mefliator, memory, mind, motive, mystery, nature, necessary, object, opinion, origin, paidon, penance, 
piety, possibility, pray, prediction, propitiate, reality, reason, religion, repentance, result, revealed, 
sacriflcci sceptic, sin, soul, source, space, spirit, substance, temperammt, truth, vice, uncertainty, 
universal, worship. 

t The Colonel's work being, as stated above, a dictionary of the Hecomi style only, his ren8.ure of Dr. 
Carey's Dictionary (which is a general dictionary of the language, including the l*racrit), because of .its 
containing numerous Sanscrit terms, is not a little harsh and unjust. It might with more propriety be 
complained of his work that, though he professes to designate the Sanscrit words by an S, yet not a tythe 
of them are so daioted. Thus, in the second column of page 119, out of thirty-oiie words, he desig- 
nates five as Arabic or Persian, and out of the remaining twenty-six, hut one as Sanscrit: whereas the 


fact is, that there are more than one-half of that number pure Sanscrit, namely. 




JTJTrrT, besides the following derivatives 
from that language, jRTT, wfr, 

sr5T?5fr, jRtrrrT, 


leaving but five that may possibly be pure Mahratta f 
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manner in wEtch the Mohratta version of the New Testament has been 
executed^” because there are no books in Marat' ha written in the style of 
familiar conversation ;’’(!) as well as his suspicion that I “ would be inca- 
pable of reading a single word of it, because it is printed on coarse, dirty- 
loQking, country paper, with bad ink, and still worse types," (!) asunwortliy 
of serious notice ; I advance to the consideration • of the proof which he 
adduces that Mr. Greenfield has undertaken to defend a translation made 
into a language with which lie himself is totally unacquainted." This 
charge is respecting the latter part of the eighteenth verse of the first 
chapter of St. John's Gospel," upon which he observes; To suppose this, 
to be Marat'ha betrays a singular ignorance of that language; and to be 
able to extract meaning out of these words, requires a degree of ingenuity 

to which I make no pretension. I will, however, do them into English, 

2 

and leave the reader to try if he can be more successful : A bosom-seated 

l 3 4 5 8 7 6 

of qL father they an adualistic-horn son has made light to them^' 
&c. &c. 

In order effectually to reply to these charges, it will be proper to present 
the reader with the whole of the sentence, the latter half of which only the 
Colonel has given. The following is the entire passage, together with the 
rendering I offered in the pamphlet on the Mahratta version : 

1 

^ ^ 

Any-one God at-any-iime to-sce attained hath-not, of-the-Fallier 

S 3 4 5 6 7 

in-the-bosom he the-only-bcgotten son him revelation 
8 

made-hath. 

That is, in the English idiom, Not any one hath attained to sec God 
at any time : he the only begotten Son in the bosom of the Father hath 
revealed him." To, this version 1 adhere, as presenting the only true, 
genpinei and grammatical sense of the Mahratta ; and shall now proceed to 
demonstrate, by a brief analysis, that it is constructed neither in defiance 
of common sense," nor yet in violation of ^Hhe grammatical rules of the 
language." This analysis, however, I apprehend, need only be applied 
to Ae latter part of the pj^^e, as it would appear from the silence of the 
Cojbnel, that he had admi^a the accuracy of my version of the former 
parl^ and consequently the inaccuracy of his own. His translation w^ 
t||us expressed : ^^No one having seen has ever found God;"(!) upon 
vraioh I observed, that in order tp have elicited this version, the vei-b 

qri “ to, see f Jastead of being in theinfinitiye mood, should have been 

the adverbial participle " having seen for tlie correctness dl‘ 
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wiiich statement 1 confidently appeal to every Mfsihratta scholar, not except-, 
iiig Colonel Vans Kennedy. 

1- tlie genitive case of f^TrlT" a father^* being governed 

by, and agreeing with, the succeeding word. The genitive is properly an 
adjective, and varies in its gender to agree with the substantive to which it 

belongs ; being formed by affixing to the noun for the masculine, 


for the feminine, ^ for the neuter, and ^ for all genders. See Dr. 
Qnrey’s Grammar, page L5.* 

I an adjective formed from the breast, 

bosomy and employed to denominate a thing from its being in any 
particular place, as ‘‘ situated in a village” 

“ in an assembly” (See Dr. Carey’s Grammar, page 35.) This sylla- 
ble is the Sanscrit from “ to stay ” or stand” and denotes 
‘^staying, abiding; what or who is, or sUiys.” (Wilson.) Being in 
construction with tlie preceding word,” in the genitive case, it sufficiently 
points out the bosom here intended, to be the bosom of the Father.*' 
This, the Coloncfs own version, though certainly sufficiently ludicrous,— 
a bosom-seated of father,” clearly evinces, as it also docs, that, though 
an adjective, it is not, as he affirms, therefore without meaning, not being 
joined to a noun,” as, from his use of the article a, he evidently considers 
it afJ used substantively, as adjectives frequently are in Mahratta. But the 
fact is, that it is joined to a noun, and qualifies ‘‘a son ** (No. 5.), 
as the reader may readily perceive. 

3. literally, they, those, the nominative plural masculine of the 


demonstrative pronoun, but used honorihcally for he, that, and qualifies 
and renders definite the only begotten Son.” Respecting the honorific 
use of the plural pronouns in a singular sense, I beg leave to refer the 
reader to the statements in my pamphlet on the Mahratta version. It only 
remains here to advert to the use of the demonstrative pronoun in this 
passage, the insertion ” of which. Colonel Vans- Kennedy affirms, 
would alone render the sentence in Marat’ha nonsensical ; and even the 
of the original, and the he of the English version, must be admitted 
to be a pleonasm, which there was no occasion to retain in a translation.’* 
But^ however these words may be regarded in English, or Greek, there is 
no pleonasm in Mahratta, even according to my antagonist’s own shewing. 
For be observes, ^^as this language has no article, the English indefinite 
article can alone be applied to a Marat’ha noun, unless it is shewn by tlie 
demonstrative pronoun^ or some other mode of construction, that the 
definite article [i.e. in translating into English] ought to be used.” The 


* The reader wlit excuse my referring to thoGraihmaT of Dr. Carey, aa it Is the only One of ' 

guage. But the imixvfect tables of Dr. Drummond wiU cengbosate this, as wcU as some other state- 
ments. ■ 
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demonstrative pronoun is therefore correctly employed here, in order to 
render the words definite ; and consequently the indefinite rendering of 
the Colonel, — a bosom-seated and an adualistic-born Son,” is per- 
fectly erroneous, according to his own statement, as well as that of a 
father;^' for this word, being in construction with a definite noun, must be 
rendered definitely also, — the Father.” I need scarcely add, that his 
position, that Father and Son, also, are relative terms, which, thus 
standing by themselves, have no meaning in Marat’ha,” is therefore wholly 
unfounded ; and, after his having admitted that a word might be rendered 
dfinite by the demonstrative pronoun, or some other mode of constriH^ 
tion,” 1 know not by what logical process he could draw the inference, lliat 
‘‘consequently, the emphatic (or definite^ mention of the Father andSftn, 
which occurs so frequently in the Xew Testament, cannot be in any 

manner expressed in Marat’ha!” Nay, had the demonstrative pronoun ^ 

been wanting, this position might still have been questionable, and tlie 
accuracy of his mdefiniie rendering impugned. For the Colonel himself, 
in his Dictionary, under the word “ states, “There is no article 

in Marat’ha, and the is consc(|ucntly inherent in all nouns, as 

‘ the king killed the tiger !* ” Again, on the 
article “ A — An^* he observes, “ there is no article in the Marat’ ha lan- 


guage, and the place of a therefore, tvhen definite^ is supplied by the nume- 
ral one — as fstnrrt T‘calla («ie) sepoy;’ wherv^V^- 


d^nite it is inherent in all nouns — as, 

‘ A buffaloe gives more milk than a cow,’ ” or ‘ the buffaloe and the cow,’ 
generically, the context shewing, in all such cases, whether it should be 
definite or indefinite. A single word more would be superfluous. 

4. ^rflTfn^^STTrr , composed of and 3nrr. and 

agreeing as an adjective with (or forming a compound with) 

“ a son.” (No. 5.) The former of these words is a compound of > 
“ a privative particle prefixed to words and equivalent to dis, un, tess^ 

withouV* (Colonel Vans Kennedy), and firrfpr , “ num. second,” 
{Idem.). Consequently, it literally means, “not second,” or “without a 
second,” or, as Dr. Carey defines it, “ single, only, unrivalled.” The 
Coloners version, namely, “ adualistic,” is therefore bombastic, absurd, 
and false, and, I fea^bould only have been intended for the purpose of 
brining the Mahratta version into contempt. His assertion that it “ is 
used only in two very peculiar senses [or rather applications] in Sanscrit ” 
(vidiicb, however, I greatly douTbt), will not prove that it is not used in 
various sen^s in Mahratta^ or that it is inapplicable here. Though 
om^d by the Colonel, in his Dictionary, it is inserted, as we have seen, 
of Dr. Carey ; and it is certain, that its cognate '*51^ U is used in 
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tlic sense of single (Morton) in Bongali| and in Hindoo- 

stanee, in the sense of unequalled while in Mahratta, its opposite 

(which is its uncompounded form) , ** second/* is given even by 

the Colonel, as well as ft" two^ and ft3r , twice-born, i,e. a Brah- 
man, whose investiture with the sacred string constitutes his second birth/* 
(Vans Kennedy.) With respect to :snrr ** born, produced, engen- 
dered ** (Wilson), being “a pure Sanscrit word unknown in this sense to 
the Mahratta language,’* it may be true with regard to the second style, 
and be considered as proved if the Colonel’s Dictionary be admitted as 
decisive authority ; but, though it is not found in that work, it is passing 

strange that the derivative of its root , to bring forth, 

to be born” (Vans Kennedy), as well as birth** (Idem.), should 

exist there. The word itself is found in Bengali, "born, pro- 

duced, begotten, arising from, natural ’* (Morton), and in various other 
[ndian dialects. The objection that there is a nonn (in Mahratta), spelt 
in precisely the same manner, that signifies a caste, kind, quality^" %vill 
apply w'ith ccjual force to the Sanscrit ; and ftcvoysvii? being rendered, in tlic 
fourteenth verse, by , produce, creation'* (Vans Kennedy), in 

connection with only,” would cfFectually prevent any 

misconception arising from ambiguity of terms. It is curious to remark 
how conveniently the Colonel has changed his position relative to this word. 

Before, his objection was, that “^rfiTfr^r was not equivalent to 
fi.6v»y6mf ‘ the only begotten,* particularly because it does not express the 
filiation of the 8on from the bather.*’ Having shewn, in my former work, 
that this charge arose from his heedlessly taking the single word only, and 
overlooking the words with which it was compounded, namely SflW and 
3rqg , and consequently that these compounds fully '^expressed the 
filiation of the Son from the Father,’* (Defence of the Mahratta Version, 
p. 72) ; he now, with equal justice and success, objects against the words 
that they are either unused or would be misunderstood ! 

n.m. a son, a child** (Vans Kennedy), the nominative to 
the following words (Nos. 7, 8), and which the Colonel states ought not 




to have been in the nominative, but in the instrumental case 

The rule for this construction, which he has correctly laid down, perfectly 
agrees with that given by Dr. Carey. (Grammar, pp. 148, 149.) But 
there is no rule without an exception; and to that rule our venerable Orien- 
talist makes the following exception : “ the agent of a verb in the preter 
tense cannot be in the instrumental case if the action be suspended upon 
the performance of a prior action expressed by an active participle, because 
the verb, though accounted active, is really passive when thus governed. 
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fi<r1 < 1 ^ vmf 

?ppft > * Jeaua, hmnng come 

io Peter's house^ saw hts wife's mother lying ill of a fever' The 
agent of this sentence cannot be , because of the subordinate 

sentence ^ ^ omitted, the agent 

must be in the third case.*' Under this exception, I apprehend, the pre- 
sent case falls. The agent cannot be , because of the subordi- 
nate sentence f^TrrT% , abiding in the bosom of the 

Father,** the making God known being suspended upon this prior action, 
andf^r being equivalent to an active participle. So much for the bad 
grammar, and the facility ** with which it is proved. 


6. , the demonstrative or personal pronoun, third person plural, 

common, in the accusative or dative case, but used honorihcally for the 

singular him^ and agreeing with its antecedent > God^ in the 

first member of the sentence. The reader will perceive that the impossibi- 
lity, as the Colonel states, to understand to what antecedent the sixth 
word refers,*' is purely imaginary ; and that the difficulty to determine 
whether it is to I:>e considered as the dative or the accosative case,** is simply 
ridiculous, since he states in a note, *'that nouns denoting animated beings, 
and the pronouns their substitutes, have in Marat’ha no accusative case, as 
when governed by a verb they ought always to appear in the dative ; and 
thus the dative in Marat'ha serves for both the dative and accusative of 
fitiropean languages !*' His exception, which follows, that conver- 
safion, however, this rule is not always observed, and the nominative is 
then Used for the accusative,*' is obviously nothing to the purpose. 

, noun, masculine, .singular, nominative, forming a com- 
pound verb with the following word ; which, with the preceding word, the 
Colonel says, ^^can afford no other meaning than ?nade them light: u 
mode of egression which would be perfectly unintelligible to every 
Marat’ba/'! This is perhaps as extraordinary a specimen of literal 
^amriation as was ever seen, and is precisely as if a Greek student, instead 
of , rendering declared^ translated it etymologically by 

^brought forth f and then laughed at its uncouthness. The fact is, that 
is a most beautiful and appropriate term, being applied to the 
Sicldring or publishing of any thing in Sanscrit, Bengali, Mahratta, 
Md aljpcffit every other Indian dialect. Wilson, in bis Sanscrit Dictionary, 
iJorrccfly defines it: ** 1, sunshine, lustre, light ; 2, expansion^ diffusion, 
manifes^ipn the word being equally applicable to physical or moral sub- 
tUl th6 bidwing dt^tt flower, diffusion of ccjebriiijr, tlfe pfublidity of 
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oniiytpnt, or the manifestation of a troth,’' &c. The Rev. W. Morton^ 
in conformity with this definition, explains it to mean in Bengali, ^^Mani- 
festation, discovery, disclosure, publication, revelation, appearance, light, 
lustre, illumination, expansion, opening, diffusion, perspicuity ; open, 
matiifest, expanded, blown and Colonel Vans iCennedy himself, in his 
Miihratta Dictionary, defines it, light, lustre; notoriety ; fuhlicity 
while for publicity he gives the very word in question ! The proper sense, 

then, afforded by the phrase is not made 

them light,” but revealed (or manifested) him,” which correctly agrees 
with the original in which there is an ellipsis of “ him.” 

verb active, third person of the perfect tense, indicative 

mood, from to dOy makcy agreeing with its nominative 

(No. 5), and forming a compound with the preceding word. (See Dr. 
Carey's Grammar, p. 09.) 

Having, I trust, successfully vindicated this passage from the obloquy 
cast upon it by Colonel Vans Kennedy, I would beg leave, in reply to a 
few observations with which he has favoured me in n note, to refer the 
reader to my Defence of the IVIahratta version. From that work he will 
ascertain ^‘upon what grounds,” whether ^‘successful ” or not, I defended 

the periphrasis for a lamb,” (pp. 57-^59) and the employment of 
‘‘body,” (pp. 33-35), and will perceive, in the latter case, that “however 
“ unknown to Mr. Greenfield such niceties of language,’* as are pointed 
out by the Colonel, may be, no “ refined or metaphysical sense ” can apply 
to the passage under consideration. 

I pass by the remarks of Colonel Vans Kennedy upon “Mr. Greenfield’s 
having undertaken a task for which he is by no means qualified,” and his 
assumption of the accuracy of his criticisms because they had remained 
unanswered at Calcutta ; but he must allow me to doubt the accuracy of 
his assertion respecting “ the missionaries who have come to this side, of 
India, whetlicr English, Scotch, or American, liaving all found this version 
to be so unintelligible to the Marat’has, that they have been unable to de- 
rive from it any assistance whatever.” I cannot learn that such a fact is at 
all “ known to the missionary societies and the Colonel appears, accord- 
ing to his own account, to know so little about their doings, that upon such 
subjects he must excuse me if I deem him very insufficient authority. 

The Colonel, in order, I suppose, to redeem his pledge, that “ if the 
truth ” of his criticisms were. “ questioned,” he was “ quite ready to pro- 
duce still more convincing proofs of this version being deficient in every 
requisite for conveying to the natives a faithful and intelligible translatioti 
of the Scriptures,” next adduces a solitary example from Rom*, v. 18. 

This be gives in the Nagari character, in the following manner : 

^ 


/taint. Jour. N.S.Vol. 0. No. 22. 


O 
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9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

W5T 3PTT% 

16 17 ^ 

ITf% ^ , which he thus renders ; Therefore, as by the falling of 

3 4 11 10 9 8 7 19 

one man it was determined until giving punishment of all tlie worlds, so by the 

15 13 14 17 16 17 21 

virtue of one man until life-appearance dying-without-sin there was 

18 19 20 

gratuitously a gift for all !'* 

Upon this extraordinary version, he observes, the reader will not, of 
course, expect me to make sense of nonsense ; but 1 have rendered the 
above words into Englisli literally, and I must leave it to Mr. Greenfield 
to prove the accuracy of so censurable an attempt at translation as this. 
I shall merely observe, that Mr|^ , in the sense lierc intended, is neither 
a Sanscrit nor a Marat’ha word, as it is the participle of a verb which 
signifies to fall, liieraU^y and never Jigiiraiivelyy as in English. 

is evidently meant for meuy the Hindustani log ; but in 

Marat'ha and Sanscrit has no other signification than world. 

I and is a mode of construction, as 

here used, from which no meaning can be extracted ; for TTX^^isa 


preposition which has no other significations than ttniily as far hsy up to. 
The collocation alone, however, of the above words, produces such com- 
plete nonsense, that had this version been revised^ any person, however 
little acquainted with the Marat’ha, must have immediately perceived that 
the translation could not be correct, even according to the principles of 
European languages ; for not one of the words is placed in regimine with 
another, as they all stand isolated and unconnected, in utter defiance of 
the rules of not only the Marat’ha, but of all grammar,*’ &c. 

Although " the reader would not, of course, expect’* the Colonel ** to 
make sense of nonsense,” yet a suspicion might enter his mind whether he 
may not have made nonsense of sense ; and consequently it might become 
a question whether the nonsense is to be ascribed to the Mahratta version of 
Dr. Carey, or to the English re-translation of Colonel Vans Kennedy. He 
may unhesitatingly conclude the latter to be nonsense,” absolute, down- 
right nonsense^^ but of the former, unless he be a Mahratta scholar, he has 
no means of judging, except from that re-translation and the unsupported 
aiaertidliiaof that gentleman. Some may perhaps be of opinion that no 
other need be required, and may deem the testimony of such a man 
(the author of a Maliratta Dictionary and a resident in the country) amply 
sf|ffiek|^/ita /deters the point, l^t it is well to bear in mind the excel- 
lent moliition audi alteram partem ; aiid as we have already seen that tny 
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antagonist is by no means infallible, and sometimes asserts what he does not 
succeed in proving, I would beg the reader to suspend his judgment till ! 
have laid before him the whole case, when I trust I shall satisfactorily prove 
the accuracy of' this in no w'ay censurable attempt at translation.” It 
will, however, be necessary to la}*^ before the reader a faithful transcript of 
tlie original, as it stands in tlic Mahratta Testament, in the Mor or broken 
character, together with the same in the Nagari, ns I more than suspect ” 
that the Colonel, with all his advantages, has been incapable of reading '* 
at least some words in that character. To these I subjoin the pronuncia- 
tion in Roman characters, and a verbal translation. 

1234 .5 G 78 

5»u7t^ V7f=n^ 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

f W n M rr ? r[ nm 

16 17 l« 19 20 

21 

fm 

1 2 :{ 4 5 

In the Nagari character : 3TlJrT% q’rT^TT^ 

r» 7 tt 9 10 II 

SCITf^rf ST^TT 

12 13 14 15 IG 17 

^ 3rilIT% 

17 10 19 20 21 

: in Homan characters, 

1 2 3 4 1 j- 

and literally : yasiavn jasa eke janTichc jmtandne snmasin lokdngchi 

Therefore, as one man’s fall-by all men’s 

8 9 10 11 12 J3 . _ 

shasti : denydpavelo richdra jhdla iasach ckc jandchc 

punishment the-giving-unto judgment Avas, so one man’s 

15 16 ^17 _ _ i« 

dharmdne jivanarupa nirdoshikarani/apaveto phukata ddna 

righteousness- by life-like innocent-making-unto the-free gift 

20 . 21 . 
avaghydpriti hota, 

all-to was. That is, according to the lOnglish idiom and colloca- 

1 '2 5 .1 4 , 10 11 

tion of words, Therefore, ns by-thc-fall of one man judgment was 
0 8 6 7 12 ' 15 13 14 

unto-the-piinishmcnt of all men, so by-thc-righteousness of one man 

18 19 21 20 17 16 

tbe-free gift was to-all unto-justilication of-(or respecting-)life.” 

The render, I think, will ncknowledge that this is at least sense; and if 
I should succeed in convincing him that it is the sense of the Mahratta, he 
may rationally conclude, that Dr. farey has not greatly failed in fulfilling 
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liw anjl«fNi|s 4uty of translator. In .order, to prove this poituti it will tic 
necessaiy to. examine the positions of my antagonist, and to account for 
the great difference between our respective versions. This I shall endea- 
vour to accomplish by an adduction of the most satisfactory evidence, and also 
by a grammatical analysis of each word, in order that the statement of the 
Colonel, that ^'not one of the words is placed /n regimine with another, 
as they all stand isolated and unconnected," &c., may be correctly esti- 
mated* 

1. conj. Therefore, on this account." Colonel Vans 
Kennedy. 

2.3Fr, adv. As." Idem in this word not occurring in the 
Mahratta part. 

, and 13. ^ num. One," (^Idem.) and designated by the same 

gentleman in the English part under " One," as a. c.," by which is 
meant an adjective of the common gender. It qualiies each of the words 
by which it is followed, and consequently agrees with them in gender, 
though not in case ; for adjectives have no inflection of case in Mahratta, 
unless put absolutely, or instead of a substantive, but the adjective gene- 
rally forms a compound word with its substantive. See Dr. Carey's 
Grammar, p. 34. 

4, and 14. 3iTJrT%, “ man’s," or “ of a man," the genitive case 

singular of or 3T5T, “n. ni. a man, an individual." (Vans 

Kennedy.) It is governed by, and agrees with, in the form of the genitive, 
the nouns by which it is followed. See supra ^ p. 93. 

5. qrPTT^, ‘‘ by the fall,*' the instrumental case singular of 

which case is formed by adding ^ after a noun has been pre- 
pared for inflection. (See Dr. Carey's Grammar, pp. 13, 14, el supra, 
p. 05.) Respecting this word. Colonel Vans Kennedy asserts, that 
the sense here intended, it is neither a Sanscrit nor a Marat’ha word, as it 
is the participle of a verb which signifies to fall, literally, and never 
figuratively, as in English." Here, in the first place, I maintain that the 

word is not a participle, but a verbal noun, or noun of action, ope 

mode of forming which is by adding ^ to the root, or changing OT into ^ 
in Sai|sorit> Bengali, and Mahratta. For evidence of the truth of this 
statement in the former languages, it may be sufficient to refer to tlic 
Granimars of Mr. Yates (p. 257), and Professor Haughton (p. 155) ; . and 
tiia following examples^ taken from the Dictionary of Colonel Vans 

* * 

Kennedy, will prove it with respect to the Mahratta: 

quirenent,” from “ to acquire H3PT. " adoration,'’ 
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(ton , to adore “ bathing/' IVom 5 TT 5 I(it.“t» 

batlic;*’ " understanding, comprehension/' from to un- 
derstand "exertion, assiduity," from ^rt , "to apply, be assi- 
duous;" J?« 7 T , " weeping," from " to weep," &c. &c. 

then, from " to fall," is a verbal noun, signifying the act of falling ; 

and it is used in tliis sense both in Hindustani and Mahratta. Thus Pro- 
fessor Shakespear correctly defines " (r. fall) palan, 

s. n. the act of falling which perfectly agrees with that of Dr. Carey, 
" a fall, a falling, a lapse." Though I am not prepared to adduce any 
specific examples of the occurrence of the verb “ to fall,” or QrPT, 

" a fall^' in ^figurative sense, yet I have no doubt that such could be 

found, and I think it may fairly be inferred from tlie derivative 
signifying 1, fallen in war, defeated, overthrown ; 2, fallen, alighted ; 
fallen from virtue, wicked, abandoned^' {Vi \hov^ ; and from its 

• 

synonym denoting " falling, declining, from a height, or from pro- 

prietyy Idem. 

ft. “a.c. all; entire; complete," (Vans Kennedy) ; and 

consequently, as being of the common gender, agreeing with its substan- 
tive, and forming with it a compound word. 

, "of men," the genitive plural of which geni- 

tive is in the feminine, and agrees with the following word 5 CrT#rf, 

by which it is governed. The word Colonel Vans Kennedy afllrins 

to be "the Hindustani log” and that, " in Marat'ha and Sanscrit it has no 
other signification than world,” But what say the lexicographers? Mr. 
Wilson, in his Sanscrit Dictionary, defines it tlius : " 1 , man, mankind; 
2 , a world, a division of the universe," &c. Professor Shakespear, in his 
Hindustani Dictionary, designates the word , log, by the letter 
as corrupt Sanscrit, which it undoubtedly is, and adds, " Sec 4^^ , lok, 
people ;" which word he defines, 1, people ; 2, a world, region, comitry," 
ffcc. Finally, Colonel Vans Kennedy himself, in his Mahratta Dictionary, 
explains it in perfect accordance with these definitions, by **men, people, 

world;" and in the English part, for " Men," he only gives the 

vqiy word in question ; and for " I^eople," the very same word ; while for 
EWorld" he gives I , SPIW and sSl^l ! Consequently, Dr. 

Carey WAS peffcctly correct in using in the sense oi man, accord- 

ing to these authorities, not excepting the Colonel himself, and that gentle- 
man, as usual, wroAg.' 
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n. feminine, nouns . terminating in ^ and ^ being of 

that gender (see Dr. Carey’s Grammar, p. 12) ; “ punishment, chastise- 
ment, correction, discipline, vengeance.” Rev. W. Morton, with whom 
Colonel Vans Kennedy here agrees. It is in the nominative ■ case, as it 

forms a compound verb with the succeeding word , to givey precisely 
in the way that multitudes of compounds are formed by a union witli this 

verb or such as , to bless; 

to bribe, which arc respectively composed of , a blessing, and 


•s ^ 


, a bribe, with to give, 

9. > ^‘unto the giving,” composed of ^l)( , to give, 

and the postposition , until, as far as, up to,” or ** unto,** as 




Dr. Carey also defines it, being inflected as a verbal noun, as all such 

infinitives really are. This construction, wdiich is by no means unusual in 
Mahratta, the Colonel unjustly stigmatizes as a mode of construction, as 
here used, from which no meaning can be extracted.” His own rendering 
of until giving” is a sufficient refutation of this assertion; and the con- 
struction of the words is in per- 

fect conformity with the following rule : compound verbs active, 

such as are formed by adding the verb [or ] to a substantive, 

govern an accusative case ; but if the verb be considered as distinct, the 
noun which gives force and meaning to the verb is constructed with its object 

in the genitive case. Ea:, 9 or 

, I worship God** Dr. Carey’s Grammar, p. 151. 

10. «n. m. Thought, consideration, investigation, enquiiy, 

decision.*' Vans Kenn.edy. Yet, strange to say, the Colonel has taken 
it for the adjective, or participle, , investigated, judged, 

and rendered it ** determined !” It is the nominative to the following word. 

11. iJMI , was,” verb substantive, third person singular masculine 

of the imperfect tense of ^U| , to he (see Carey, p. 94), and agrees 
with its nominative, the prec^ng word, in person, number, and gender. 
From the similarity between the ^ a and the in the Mor character. 

Colonel Vans Kennedy has erroneously written the word in the Nagari 
^iraTi* He certainly approximates to its sense by rendering the word it 

we ere bound to say« in juitlce to Colonel Vans Kennedy • is our own. The characters 
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\v8is;’* but this was probably only a shrewd gUcss, as it should undoubtedly 
have been rendered^ &s agreeing with its nominative , tlic 

judgment was.*' 

12. adv. or more literally, ‘^even in that manner,** being 

a compound of or thus,** rT, ^Hhat,** and^, even,** 

an emphatic particle affixed to words.*' See the several words in Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, from whom these definitions are taken. 

15. , by the righteousness," the instrumental case singular of 

, religious act or merit, duty, virtue, righteousness, justice, reli- 
gion, piety, the nature or property of a thing," &c. Morton. It governs 

the preceding word 3riTT% , of man^ or man*Sy in the genitive case. 

K). , composed of , “ life, existence,” (Wil- 
son) and like, resembling, in composition, as 

a son like his father." Fdem. Though separately it denotes form, figurey 
appearance^ &c., yet in composition it has always the force of an adjec- 
tive; and here denotes the nature of that ^^justification" which belongSy 
or leads to life, Consecjuently, the re-translation of Colonel Vans 
Kennedy, — life-appearance," is untrue, and a gross burlesque on the 
Mahratta version. 

17. I M nnto making innocent," \.c,jus- 

tifyingy a word composed of , m.f. n. faultless, without 

defect or blemish,” from negative, and defect,” (Wilson); 

of , “v. a. to do; to make; to act; to perform” (Vans 

Kennedy) ; and , for which an<l the construction see above. 


No. 9. The Colonel, mistaking the Mor TT h for TI read and wrote, 

instead of to dOy WKPl to die ;* and hence his preposterous 

version ‘‘dying without sin!" Another line specimen of his capability of 
reading Mahratta “ printed on coarse, dirty-looking, country paper, with 
bad ink, and still worse types !” 

18. gratuitous; fruitless." (Vans Kennedy.) Being 

an adjective of the common gender, it agrees and forms a compound 

in his MS. were so indistinctly formed, that the jh was mistaken for the ^ s by the compositor, 
and left uncorrected. Wo have verified this by reference to the MS., which is fortunately preserved.— 

iiOITOR. 

• Of this emr we are guiltless: the letter is distinctly written in the MS., and^cannot be con- 

founded with g|]| .—Editor. 
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its substantive KFT, the following woid. Efow the Colonel oame to 
reader k as the , ‘‘adv. gratuitously; fruitlessly/' (Vans 

Kennedy) I must leave him to determine. 

III. , "n. n. a gift; charity.” (Colonel Vans Kennedy.) As 

this, word refers to ^^the gift of righteousness” in the preceding verse (ver. 
17)9 it cannot be rendered indejinitely^ ** a gift/' as iny antagonist has 

done, but definitefy^ ** the gift." It is the nominative to the verb 
(No. 21). ^ 

20. “ to all,” composed of j " adj. all,” 

(Vans Kennedy) which becomes in union with Mf?) , ‘‘prep, 

to,” (/flfe/w.) and agrees wit^.r/i^/< understood. 

21. f “was,” verb substantive, third persoa singular, neuter, im- 

perfect tense, indicative mood, of the imperfect verb ^ | ^ I am^ (Dr. 
Carey's Grammar, p. 64), agreeing with its nominative (No. 19) 

in number, person, and gender. 

It has thus, 1 trust, been proved, 1st, that, contrary to the assertion of 
my antagonist, every word is either “ in regifnincy* being governed by or 
governing other words, or agreeing with or forming compounds with their 
neighbours, and therefore constructed according to the strictest grammatical 
rules; and 2dly, that the sense” 1 attributed to the Mahratta text 
is die genuine sense of that version, and consequently that the nou’- 
sense** is only and wholly to be ascribed to the rc4ranslation of Colonel 
Vans Kennedy. From the evidence adduced, it has clearly appeared, 
that his preposterous re-translation (the very absurdity of which might 
Imvc led him to suspect his accuracy) 1ms sprung partly from his mis- 
reading the original Mahratta, having mistaken one letter for another; 
fiartly from his confounding the parts of speech — ^transforming substantives 
into adjectives, and adjectives into adverbs ; and partly from his giving 
senses to words which neither the connection nor their usual meaning would 
warrant, and which meaning, though here denied by him, is proved not 
-only by the most respectable lexicographers, but by his own authority in 
Ida Mahratta Dictionary. Whether these grievous errors and mis-state- 
ments have arisen from precipitancy, carelessness, or ignorance, I will not 
tidee upon me to determine, nor is it material for the adjustmi^nt of the 
pfesent question. One thing I would beg the reader to bear in mind, that 
thu evidence adduced agaiiist ^e unsupported assertions of Colonel Vans 
Kennedy is almost wholly independent of the writer, and that several of the 
i^ites are determined by our "opponent himself being the judge. He is 
therefore reduced to the alternative of eitJier repudiating his own authority, 
n deliaquenoiee on this occasion^ Qn which 

horn of this dilemma he may choose to be transfixed, 1 leave to his own 
deteriiiination. 
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Having thus disposed of the whole of the evidence adduced against the 
Mahratta version, I must be allowed to make short work with the remain- 
ing observations of my antagonist. His insinuation that the Serampore 
missionaries did not translate from the Greek, because they have supplied 
the ellipsis of the original in the above passage after the English version (in 
a similar way to that in which it is supplied in many other versions) is 
perfectly inconclusive, and comes with a very bad grace from the man who, 
on a former occasion, sneeringly charged them with an affectation of 
following the Greek verbally,*' when Uie version differed from the English. 
He next reiterates the stale objections of the Abbe Dubois, and inquires 
how the Hindus are “to be brought to understand and believe in the 
dogmas of original sin^ reynission and pardon of sins, expiation, 
atonement y justification, &c., or even the fundamental mystery of Chris- 
tianity, a trinity in unity"' In reply I would simply say, in the same 
manner, by the same means, and by the influence of the same Holy 
ISpirit by wliich the nations of Greece and Rome, or our own Pagan ances- 
tors, were brought “ to understand and believe** them. Those “ideas" 
were as totally “ unknown *' to these nations, and in as “ direct opposition 
to the ideas they had imbibed from tlieir infancy,’* as among any of the 
various tribes of India ; and the fact that Iiundreds of Hindus have already 
believed to the saving of their souls, is a triuinpliant reply to these unbeliev- 
ing objections. I must leave the determination of the question whether 

denotes “ atonement ” or not, to the Rev. Mr. Morton, who 

has adopted it in his “Sanscrit Renderings,” only observing that Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, in the English part of his Dictionary, gives it as equiva- 
lent to “expiation.” The nnintelligibility of the “ Arabic ” and “ Romaic ” 
Scriptures, alleged by Colonel Vans Kennedy, I hesitate not to aflirm, is 
wholly unfounded; and 1 possess the means, and may hereafter embrace the 
opportunity, of proving such to be the fact. Equally unfounded is the account 
given by my oj)i)oneiit of the mode in which the Serampore translators con- 
ducted their work ; for a correct statement of which I would refer the reader 
to pp. 4-8 of my “ Defence of the Mahratta Version.** Fora satisfactory 
refutation of the allegations of the Quarterly Review, cited by Colonel Vans 
Kennedy, against the competency of the translators, I have much pleasure 
in referring the reader to the able pamphlet of my friend T. P. Platt, Esq., 
Honorary Jiibrarian of the British and Foreign Bible Society, entitled 
“ P’acts respecting certain Versions of Holy Scripture, &c.” Finally, the 
circumstance of another version in Mahratta (as ■well as Goozarattce) hav- 
ing subsequently been published at Bombay, proves nothing against the 
accuracy of the preceding version, unle.ss no other cause could be assigned 
for the publication. But as long as difference of character, local idioms, 
and various other causes shall continue to produce new translations, the 
existence of such versions can never fairly be urged, w ithout positive evidence 
to that effect, against the intelligibility of a prior version. 

In conclusion, and in addition to the testimony of Rung-natb, formerly 

AsiaUour,N.S.VoL,6,No. 22. P 
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chief moonshee in the 'Mahratta language to the Honourable East-India 
Company at Calcutta (see Defence of the Serampore Version, p. 13), I 
would beg leave to adduce an interesting fact, which in itself is a sufficient 
reply to all the objections against the Mahratta version. It is detailed in a 
letter from the Serampore missionaries to the committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and published in the Report for 1815 (p. 337) : 
‘*Of the utility of this Version/’ they observe, have increasing testi- 
mony ; among which, a fact lately come to our knowledge, furnishes a 
remarkable instance. At Nagpoora, the capital of the Mahratta domi- 
nions, a gentleman, friendly to the Scriptures, gave a copy of the New 
Testament to a Brahmin, a man of high estimation. He received and 
read it, but discovered no peculiar regard to the Gospel till about a fort- 
night before his death, when he openly declared, that he gave up all hope 
in his own religion, and trusted only in the Lord Jesus Clirist, who gave 
his life a ransom for sinners. His astonished family expostulated with him, 
and even manifested resentment; but all in vain; the dying man had ob- 
tained a view of the Friend of sinners, and he appeared to cleave to him to 
his last moments.’' 

I am. Sir, your’s respectfully, 

Wm. Gkken field. 


CONSUMPTION OF BRITISH MANUFACTURES IN INDIA. 

The following is an extract of the evidence of Mr. R. D. Mangles before the 
Lords* Committee, 4th March 1830. 

** Q. To what extent has the ryot become the purchaser of British manu- 
factures ? — A. Hardly at all, I should say. 

“ 'Q. To no greater extent than thirty years ago ? — A. He consumes more, 
certainly, than at that period. 1 suppose that there is a good deal of cotton- 
twist used by the native weavers in making up the cotton cloth which the 
natives wear, but that has only come into use within three or four years. 

** Q. Are they generally clothed in British cottons ? — A, No ; the British 
cottons are not used ; they do not wear so well, I understand, as their own 
manufacture : but I have heard that the best cloths are those made in India 
by the hand from the English twist. 

“ Q. Who are, in India, the great purchasers of British cottons ?-^A. I 
should think the higher classes ; but I have not made these subjects much a 
matter of inquiry, not having been employed in any branch of the service 
directly connected with them.’* 
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DESCRIPTION OF RUSSIAN ARMENIA. 

From original Documents. — Bt M. Klaprotu. 

The province of Armenia, conquered by the Russians in their last war W'ith 
Persia, consists of the two territories of Eriwan and Nakhchiwan ; the city of 
Eriwan is its capital and tlic scat of government. The mahhaleh^ or districts, 
are administered by nnibs, or chiefs chosen by the inhabitants themselves. All 
questions, civil and criminal, are decided according to the laws of Russia ; 
but the natives arc allowed their former privilege, which they enjoyed under 
the Persian rule, of adjusting their differences amongst themselves. The 
iiomadc tribes of the province have two sultans; one, Peer Murad Sultan, 
governs the tribes which inhabit the banks of the river Abaran, the valley of 
Darachitchakh and the vicinity of Lake Gok-chai; the other, Aslan Sultan, 
reigns over the tribes who have their winter pasturage on the Araxes. 

The province of Eriwan is bounded on the north by the cantons of Shura- 
geli, Bambaki, Kazakh, and Shamshadilo, as well as the circle of which Gan- 
jah, called by the Russians Elisavetpol, is the capital : a lofty chain of 
mountains separates it from those places. To the eastward, its frontier fol- 
lows the course of the Great Arpa-chai, also called Arpa-chai of Sharoor. This 
river divides the territory of Eriwan from that of Nakhchiwan. To the south, 
the Araxes forms the frontier with Persia and the Turki.sh Pachalik of Bayazid, 
from which the province of Eriwan is separated likewise by mountains and by 
the Little or Western Arpa-chai, which serves also as a boundary on the side 
of the Pashalik of Kars. The province of Eriwan is situated between and 
42® long. E. of Greenwich, and 39° and 41° N. lat. From the Bambakhi fron- 
tier to the southernmost extremity of the country it is reckoned about eighty 
English miles ; and from the cast, that is from the frontier point of Daralaghcz, 
to the west, eighty-two miles. A high chain of mountains extends along the 
northern frontier of the province; it has two general denominations; its 
principal peaks, from west to cast, arc the Garakhach, the Ala-ghoez, the Barat, 
the Maralji, the Dagh-nachakh, the Siwukh-bulak, the Jan-tap, the Kirkhitly, 
and the Oda-tap, which adjoins the canton of Daralaghcz. About three miles 
from this village, a branch detaches itself from the northern chain, and runs 
towards the south-west, along Lake Gok-chai. This brunch divides into 
two, beyond the village of Meidan. One of its arms takes a north-westerly 
direction, and follows the borders of the lake as far as the river Zanghi ; whilst 
the other stretches to the south as far as that part of the Persian frontier 
where the Great Arpa-chai falls into the Araxes. From this point there occur, 
along the southern and a portion of the western frontier, the following moun- 
tains: Great and Little Ararat, Kellatokheng-ghedooghi, Kha-ghedooghi, 
Jeghenloo, Zorghedooghi, Gwioojag-ghcdooghi, Aslani-glicdooghi, Abas-cl- 
ghedooghi, Jibracl-ghedooghi, Ajamsyn-agha, Parlj^ Sharaw, Khash-khash, 
and Mount Karogly. The Garakhach, already mentioned, forms the north- 
west frontier. 

Lake Gok-chai, or Sewanga, is situated in the north-west part of the pro- 
vince of Eriwan; it is surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains. Upon one 
of its islands is the convent of Sewanga, or Wo-wank. The lake is thirty- 
four English miles and a-half long and upwards of thirteen broad. Its water 
is sweet and never freezes, but the Turks who dwell in the neighbourhood 
assert that it is very unwholesome, and they neither use it for drinking nor 
for cooking their food. The Gok-chai, as well as the rivers which fall into 
'it, such as the Balykchi, the Tokhloujoo, and the Aghrija, abounds in fisli, of 
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which wc shall have occasion to speak presently* The Tokhloujoo has its 
source on Mount Jan-tap, and the Aghrija on the heights of the Kirkitly. 
The water of these rivers is good and wholesome. 

The Araxcs takes its rise in the Pashalik of Erzeroum, near the little town 
of Kolli, in the mountains which separate this pashalik from that of Bayazid. 
It falls into the Kur, opposite the village of Jevat, in Shirwan, and on the 
frontier of the provinces of Karabagh and Tal}sh. The Araxes forms the 
boundary between Persian and Russian Armenia, and Karabagh. This river 
receives at first, on the right, the southern Karasu, which comes from Ararat, 
then, on the left, the Little Arpa-chai, which runs along the western frontier 
of the province of Eriwan and of that of the canton of Sluiragheli. Lower 
down, the Araxcs is joined by the northern Karasu ami the Abaran, which 
come from Mount Alaghoez, and the Great Arpa-chai ; the sources of the 
latter are in the mountains on the north, not far from the deep valley of Dara- 
laghez. Before it disembogues, this Arpa-cliai divides into several arms, 
between which is situated the village of Sharoori, whence its other name. 

The river Zanghi joins the Gok-chai to the Araxcs : as it is not navigable, it 
is of no advantage to the country which it traverses. 'J’he other rivers of this 
province arc the Korob-chai, the Adiyaman, the Kizil-wank-chai, and some 
others which do not deserve particular notice. All of them abound in fish, 
but are not deep, so that in summer they are fordable ; even the Araxes 
may then be crossed in some places ; its principal fords are opposite Echmiad- 
zin and Eriwan. 

The favourable position of this province, and the delightful climate it enjoys, 
are the causes of its prosperity and of its abounding in products which arc 
rarely found together in any other country in the world. A dark and fertile 
soil prevails throughout most of the cantons between Eriwan and liakc Gok- 
chai, on the borders of the Zanghi. On the northern bank, the soil is mixed 
with an argillaceous earth. Marshes of unknown dc|)th adjoin the mouths of 
the two riVers called Karasu (black water). The soil between the Araxcs and 
Ararat is saline. Calcareous rocks, limestone, and sometimes unctuous earth, 
constitute the soil at the foot of the mountains. 

It is computed that in the province of Eriwan there arc more than 22,330 
houses, which gives a population of 113,000 of both sexes. The proportion 
of the population to the whole extent of the country may be stated at eight 
persons to a square verst. If, however, we take into consideration the moun- 
tains, marshes, and other physical inconveniences of the country, and even 
the mode of life of the nomades, of which there are not more than about 
16,000, we may reckon, without much risk of considerable error, that one- 
half of the superficies of this province are uninhabited. 

The inhabitants of the province of Eriwan may be divided into two classes, 
permanent, who have fixed dwellings in the town of Eriwan and the villages, 
and who are employed in agriculture ; and nomades, who wander about the 
country with their flocks. In the town of Eriwan there are 1,8U6 Mahomedan 
houses or families, 323 Armenian, and 402 families from Azarbaichan, but a 
small number of whom are Mahomedans, most of them being Armenians. 
The agricultural population of the province amounts to 16,450 families ; about 
4,000 being Mahomedans, 4,680 Armenians, 3,770 from Azarbaichan, and 
4,000 from Bayazid, Kars, and Erzeroum. The nomades amount to 3,153 
families ; they are of four tribes, Kurds, Scljukide Turks, Kara-papaks, and 
Bohemians (Tsingani). The Kurds are Shyite and Sonnite Mahomedans. 
The Shyites are called Milliand Kirachorlu; these consist of 400 families, the 
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Alikhanliis 35, and the Poossianl 109. To the Sonnitcs belon<T the nnineroiis 
tribes of the Silians, who in the Uite war between Russia and Persia took up 
their abode in this country. This tribe consists of 181 families of Biriuks, 234 
Jalals, o Malans, 15 Irajins, 1 Sibyker, 1 Jiunik, 1 Charmanln, 1 Arizanlii, 
1 Geltoor, ajid 1 Khaissanlu. Consequently there arc 544 Sliyite lUmilies, 
and 429 Sonnites. 

After the Seljukide Turks had got possession of the north-west part of 
Armenia, and had established themselves there for several generations, they 
extended themselves insensibly as far as the centre of Armenia, or the vicinity 
of Ararat. From them desccmlcd the following tribes ; the Airinrnliu.s, 054 
families; the Zeidlius, 108; the Akhsalius, 119, and the Tashariliiis, 10; in 
all 891 families. 

The Kazakhs were in Armenia as early as the eleventh century ; they esta- 
blished themselves in the district of Kazakhi and arc divided into two principal 
tribes, the Chobonkars and the Kara-papakhs. The former arc subdivided 
into seven branches,* consisting in the whole of 420 families. The latter 
consist of Kara-papakhs [)roperly so called, G77 families, and five smaller 
branchcs,f consisting of 100 families. 'fhe two great tribes of Kazakhs 
include, therefore, 1,197 families. 

The Tsingani, Bohemians or gipsies, are distributed into three tribes : the 
Karachis, who are Mahomedan .Shyites, 4 J families ; the IMoctriuns, who are 
Sonnites, 7 ; and the Boshas (Armenians), 40; in all 95 families. 

In respect to moral qualites, the Sh^ntes, Sonnites, and Armenian Christians 
differ considerably from each other. The Shyites are eloquent, and accom- 
pany their discourse, which is always bprightl_v, with expressive gestures. 
They are, at the same time, flatterers and have much cunning ; honesty 
is not their prime virtue, and their covetousness makes them guilty of the 
basest actions, and frequently of falst4iood. To this must be addcil an invin- 
cible propensity to theft. These vices render intercourse with them very 
dangerous, notwithstanding their apf)arent com|)lai.sancc and cxtcri5r polite- 
ness. It is the same with the nomudos belonging to this sect, with this single 
difference, that the latter observe strictly the laws of hospitality : their 
manners are more rude than those Shyites who have fixed habitations, but 
both arc equally deceitful. 

The Sonnites differ from the Shyites as well in their mode of dress as in 
exterior generally. They dress like the Turks, and arc almost always very 
corpulent ; whilst the Persians, who are for the most jiart Shyites, are thin. 
Their features are coarse ; their motions arc indicative of indolence, and their 
mode of speaking and of expressing themselves is by no means engaging. They 
practise hospitality hut little, and are as greedy as the Shyites. They appear, 
however, at first sight, less submissive than the latter, and upon longer 
acquaintance tlicy are found to be less tainted by perlidy than the followers of 
Ali. The most prominent traits in the character of both are irrepressible 
national pride, and a courage carried even to the boldest temerity. The 
Shyites as well as the Sonnites arc very irascible, vindictive, debauched, and 
in the highest degree immoral. 

Neither can much be said in favour of the Armenians. Oppressed, as they 
have been for some centuries, by the heaviest of dcspotism.s, they have long 
lost their national character; they have exchanged their ancient virtues for the 

* Booyuk-chobonkar, eighty-eight; Sarachlhi, eighty-eight; Kerim-bckliti, eighty-nine, KafArliu, 
eighty 'four; Demoorchaliu, thirty; Shikzicr, eighteen ; .md Karkoinliu, twcnty-iFiroc families. 

t Chakharliu, forty-two; Kalaii, twcnty-oiic; Jainkitt, five; Kuraliaglar, twculy-two; andJvjnii- 
i^amliu, ten families. 
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bad qualities of their oppressors, and they may perhaps be said, at the present 
day, to possess them in a still higher degree. The desire of revenge incites 
them to make their late tyrants feel the harshness with which they treated 
them heretofore. Nevertheless, nature has endowed the Armenian with a 
considerable share of intelligence, and with some peculiar talents. 

The occupations of the inhabitants of Russian Armenia are principally 
tanning of leather, soap-making, and the manufacture of silk and cotton stuffs. 
They either dispose of these articles in the country, or export them to Persia, 
Turkey, and Georgia. The transit trade is in favour of this province. The 
country people carry into the states just mentioned their salt, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, wheat, barley, hemp, flax-seed, and every kind of pulse. The 
nomade tribes traffic in cattle, and carry on the caravan-trade, and transport 
the products of the soil. 

The province of Rriwan is divided into seven mahhaleh, or districts ; 
namely, 1. Zanghibar and Kirk-boolak, in which is situated the town of Eri- 
wan: without which the number of agricultural families is 1,880. 2. Garni- 

bazar and Wedi-bazar, with the village of Komarliu, as chief place, where the 
Sardar had constructed a residence for the naib, or chief of the mahhaleh : agri- 
cultural population, 2,750 families. 3. Sharoor, with the fortress of Enghija : 
fixed population, 1,600 families. 4. Darachitchakh, the chief place of which 
is the village of Radanil : 730 fixed families. 5. Kami-bazar and Abarani, 
with the monastery of Echmiadzini ; 2,150 fixed families. 6. Sirdar-abad, 
Talyn, and Zeatliu, with the fortress of Sardar-abad : 8/0 fixed families. 7 - 
Zarmali, Koolpi, and Parchani, with the village of Kizil-zakir, where the naib 
formerly resided in a stone-house : 2,480 fixed families. 

The town of Eriwan is situated on the rivers Zanghi and Kirk-boolak. The 
fortress has two high walls on the left bank of the Zanghi ; they arc constructed 
of clay, to which more solidity and strength is given by the addition of straw 
and small stones. The Zanghi forms the fourth face of the fortress ; the other 
three are<f>rovided with ditches. The garrison is supplied with water by means 
of a channel protected by walls of clay, which are half in ruins, and by two 
subterranean conduits, greatly neglected, which are connected witli the river. 
There arc in the town 2,731 houses, and 14,000 inhabitants of both sexes. 
The two banks of the Zanghi arc united at the fortress by a stone bridge; ha]f> 
a-mile lower down is another stone bridge, and two miles and a half above the 
fortress is a ford. 

Echmiadzini is the most celebrated Armenian monastery ; it consists of three 
churches surrounded by a stone wall. The last patriarch, Ephraim, exerted 
himself to the utmost to adorn and augment the monastery. It has, at pre- 
sent, an oil-mill, a tile-kiln, extensive plantations of pulse and fruit-trees, a 
prodigiously large cave, in which is preserved a considerable quantity of wine, 
which accrues from the possessions of the monastery, an Armenian school, a 
store-house of corn, refectories for summer and winter, which arc capable of 
containing 500 persons, a house of three stories with very convenient apart- 
ments, where a thousand travellers might be lodged, a bazar, stables, &c. 

Sardar-abad is eleven miles and a half from Echmiadzini, on the left bank 
of the Great Hurary, and some miles from the Araxes, the water of which is 
conveyed thither by two canals. Its lofty walls form an oblong square, or 
parallelogram ; on the long sides are six and on the shorter sides four turrets. 
The whole ia surrounded by a ditch supplied by subterranean canals. The 
fortress is two miles and a-half round, and contains about 700 inhabited 
houses. Ill the centre is the palace of the Sardar and a large garden. 
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To the agricultural population of the seven districts of this province already 
mentioned must be added 4,000 families from Bayazid, Kars, and Erzeroum, 
whose residence is not yet definitively fixed. 

The nomades live in winter, with their fiocks, in the valleys of the moun- 
tains, where each tribe has its dwellings. In spring they begin to ascend the 
mountains, and continue to ascend as it grows warmer ; when it grows cold, 
they descend gradually lower. The kisMaJes^ or habitations and pasturages of 
these nomades arc thus distributed amongst the difierent mahhaleh. One por- 
tion of the tribes of the Millis, Karachorlius, and Alakhanlius, in winter, 
occupy the eastern bank of Lake Gok-chai, and pasture their flocks in summer 
on the neighbouring mountains ; another portion of the same tribes wanders 
in Upper Garni and Wedi-bazar. The tribe of Poossians inhabits in winter 
the villages of the Sharoor district, which bear that name, and keep their flocks 
in the higher part of the same district, on the Gok-chai and at Daralaghez. 
ThcBiriuks have their winter habitations in the district of Wedi-bazar, on the 
banks of the Araxes : their pasturages are at Ghczel-bazar and Karanlough, 
on the banks of the Agriji. The Jalals winter on the right bank of the Araxes, 
at the frontier of the Persian canton of Makin ; in summer, they remain on 
the two Ararats. The other Kurd tribes are dispersed throughout the villages, 
where the men hire themselves out as herdsmen. One portion of the tribe of 
the Ariumlius inhabits and wanders in the districts of Durachitchakh and 
Parchani; another lives on the borders of the Gok-chai. The Zcidliiisand the 
Aksakhlius have their villages and pasturages on the southern and eastern sides 
of the Alngoez. The Takhanlius arc at Talyn, where they remain in sum- 
mer on the heights. The Booyuk-chobonkars remain during winter in the 
village of Shortiu Mehmander, of the Zanghi-bazar district; in summer in 
that of Zagunchi, of the Sarachliu-garpi-bazar district, and on tlic Gokchai. 
The Kafarlius occupy the villages of Nowroozlu and Zirbagan of the same 
district ; the Karakoinlius the village of Joovtliuk. A part of tl)^ Kerim- 
beklius inhabits Karaburan, Akhkcnd and Tazakend, of the Sharoor district; 
the remainder the district of Garni-bazar beyond the Araxes. The Uemur- 
chalius have the village of Dagna-kend, in Sharoor. The Sheikhlars are at 
Khorwarab, in Wedi-bazar. All these tribes, in summer, resort to the 
mountains situated to the south of the Gok-chai. The Karabaghlars likewise 
wander there with their flocks ; in winter they remain in the village of Poorcho, 
of Garni-bazar. The Kelans occupy, winter and summer, the Jighin Jarja- 
man mountains, in the upper part of Wedi-bazar. With respect to the 
Tsingani, or Bohemians, a part of the Karachis occupies the village of Chapak- 
hanliu in Garni-bazar ; the others inhabit, along with the Mutriuns, Bosha- 
kishlak, in Sharoor. In summer, they have distinct pasturages. The Boshas 
remain in Eriwan winter and summer. 

To these tribes must be added those Chobonkars, Sonnite Kurds, and 
Tsingani, who do not follow agriculture. The two former are obliged to 
change their dwelling frequently and to seek new pasturages, on account of 
the great number of their oxen,' horses, sheep, and goats. The peculiar occu- 
pation of the Tsingani is that of thieving; they. also exhibit snakes and other 
rare animals, and make sieves. 

The only circumstance which could force the nomades of this country to fix 
themselves in permanent habitations, would be a considerable increase of the 
population ; in this case, the plains now desert would become cultivated, 
which would compel the wandering tribes to fix themselves in villages and 
attend to agriculture. The Chobonkars, however, arc useful even as nomades, 
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for they furnish the government every year with a great number of beasts of 
burthen. 

The breeding of cattle is the chief occupation of the people of this country, 
and the real source of their wealth. In the pi*ovince of Eriwan about 2,^i00 
nomade families pay scarcely any attention to agriculture, and subsist by their 
Hocks and herds alone. Generally speaking, they have few buflaloes, but 
many kine, sheep, goats, and horses. It is calculated that they have com- 
jnonly 12,000 oxen, 11,000 cows, 140,000 sheep, goats, and horses. The 
breeding of cattle is also necessary to that portion of the agricultural popula- 
tion which is fixed ; for they arc obliged to attach to their unwieldy ploughs 
no less than eight pairs of bufiulocs or oxen. The Armenians principally make 
use of the former, whilst the Tartars prefer employing oxen in field labour. 
The number of agriculturists amounts to 19,000 families, who have lfi,000 
buffaloes, and as many cow-buffaloes, 42,000 oxen, .37,000 cows, 150,000 
sheep and goats, and 14,000 horses. They keep likewise a good number of 
asses, it is said as many as 5,000, which serve them to transport their goods. 
Throughout the whole province there are but 400 camels with one hump ; 
they belong chiefly to Mahoincdans, and arc seldom seen in the possession of 
Armenians. It may be computed, therefore, that in the whole province of 
Eriwan there are 30,000 baffaloes, 102,000 oxen, 290,000 sheep and goats, 
and 24,000 horses and asses. Assuming the length of life of each head of 
large cattle to be ten years, and of the smaller stock, five years, it will be 
found that the people of this country get every year 75^,000 skins of different 
sizes, the prices of which arc as follows: for buffalo hides, 12s. to 18s. each; 
for those of oxen. Os. to 12s, ; for sheep skins, .3d. to 5’.d. 

All these flocks and herds yield much cheese and butter. Every cow affords 
at least three batmans*' of butter a year; hcucc tlie total amount of this 
article maybe estimated at 1 89,000 batmans. F'rom each sheep is obtained 
tsvo batmans of cheese, which gives a total of 290,000 batmans. The butter 
is of excellent (|iiality, but it has always a very disagreeable taste from its being 
kept in bui'daoJes, or tarred skins, or in Vi ooden casks which are not kept clean. 
Moreover, they do not purify the milk sufficiently, so that the butter is com- 
monly full of hairs. The cheese might be excellent, but as they make it very 
carelessly, it is always white, dry, and hard ; it docs not dissolve in the 
mouth, and is almost ahvays too salt. 

Another important product of the flocks is wool : the natives of this coun- 
try, however, rarely shear their flock.s twice a year ; the reason is, that they 
are pastured all the year round, in summer on the mountains, and in winter in 
the low country, where they remain in the open air, there being nothing like a 
fold there ; and during severe winters, which are not rare in the environs of 
Eriwan, the sheep would die of cold if they were deprived of the thick wool 
which covers them. The shearing-time is, therefore, commonly towards the 
end of June, and each sheep gives, one with another, three-eighths of a bat- 
man, or four pounds and a half Russian,' of wool. According to this calcula- 
tion, the annual supply of wool amounts to 1,320,000 pound.s. Although the 
fleece of the sheep of this country is not of the very best quality, yet it is 
tolerably fine. Tlie price of the batman of wool is from 2s. 5d. to ds, 3Jd. 
The greater part of this wool is used by the natives themselves ; their women 
spin it, and weave it into a kind of cloth, only six vershoks broad. Tb^ 
also make carpets of it, bags, &c. The coarsest wool is employed 'for . the 

* A batman of Eriwan contains twelve Russlui ponnUs, or 1,200 mitikals. One hunted batmans are 
equal to a khalwar. 
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manufacture of felt rugs, which are the only ornamental articles in the dwellings 
of the people. 

There are two principal reasons which make the breed of cattle necessary 
to this country. In the first place, the lofty mountains, broken in ail direc> 
tions by a vast number of deep ravines occasioned by the torrents which fail 
fn cascades, obstruct communication to such a degree that it may be said 
that there are no highways, except in some of the low districts. This 
want of roads renders it impracticable to transport goods except upon the 
backs of animals. For this purpose the ox is most useful; with a slow 
but sure step he traverses the most dangerous mountain with a load of from 
240 to 3^0 pounds, and performs a journey of twenty to twenty-five English 
miles a day. And although the A^enians also use arbasy or clumsy tw'o- 
wheeled cars, which carry as much as 2,000 pounds weight, they nevertheless 
pretty generally employ oxen for the conveyance of stores and other articles. 
Another advantage which the country derives from horned cattle is the dung. 
This article is not employed here to manure the land, which is sufficiently 
fertile of itself, and has no want of manure ; but, on the contrary, the dung is 
mixed with straw, made into cakes, which are dried in the sun, and preserved 
till the winter for fuel. This operation belongs exclusively to the fair sex in 
that country ; even the wife of the richest malik may be seen employing her 
white hands in this disgusting manufacture. Dung thus prepared is called 
tizak ; it is a real article of necessity in a country so little wooded. It heats 
the fire-places, where the people bake their chureks, or flat loaves, and their 
lavaskisy which are a kind of baked paste as thin as a sheet of paper. The 
whole process of cookery is performed with these cakes of dung, which do 
not impart any disagreeable taste or odour to the viands. They are also used 
for the ovens in which they bake their pots and vases of porcelain. The tizak 
emits scarcely any flame, but gives a powerful heat like charcoal, wherefore it is 
likewise used in casting metals. 

In the province of Eriwan there is more sterile than cultivable soil. The 
former occurs principally in the high mountains, where, for two-thirds of the 
year, the climate is inimical to vegetation; and there is also much on the 
banks of the Araxes, where snlitic earth abounds. Those cantons are occupied 
by nomades, who live there in winter under a few tents, except those who 
have fixed kishlaks (winter dwellings), and who live in villages, pasturing their 
flocks in the neighbourhood of the Araxes. In the month of May, as soon as 
the first breath of spring makes the buds appear, the natives cjuit their subter- 
ranean. dwellings, pack up expeditiously all their property, and laying it, as 
well as their alachuksy or tents, upon the backs of their camels, oxen, and 
cows, ascend, day after day, higher and higher up the mountains, whose 
summits are covered with perpetual snow, and where they luxuriate as in 
a paradise. This mode of life is, indeed, delightful in a country where the 
heat of summer is sufibcating, and preserves the health of these nomades, who 
bear the unwholesome climate of the hanks of the Araxes, in July and 
August, even worse than the Russians, though the latter are strangers in the 
OQUotry. 

. The nomades likewise derive considerable profit from transporting with their 
f^mie the stores of the Russian government, and the merchandize of the 
carayfiig, which traverse their country at all seasons of the year. 

The province of Eriwan, wing intersected with a great number of riverii, 
abounds in fish. In the Araxes are taken bony siluri, in the rivers called 
Karasu very fat carp, and in the othefs, as well as in the canals, white barbel. 

Asiat. Jo/f/'.S .S.VoL. <i.JCo.22. Q 
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All the niountaiii. strums are full of trout; but the abundance of these fish ia 
iinesaropleil in the rivers which fall into the Gok-chai* That is the place 
principally resorted to for this fishery, but twice as many trout are commonly 
taken as there is any need for. The rivers which most abound in fish are the 
Kobor-chai, the Adiyaman, and the KiziUwank-chai. Each month a piurticular 
description of fish appears, all of which have separate denominations. Tho 
fish of Gok-chai are renowned throughout the Caucasian country. Caruvana 
of fiOO^or 300 oxen come from Georgia to procure them. In order to facill* 
tate the taking of the fish, the water is sometimes turned out of the river» 
and the fish are left dr}'. But it rarely happens that more than half are carried 
away ; the rest arc left to infect the air with an insupportable stench. The 
fishery of the Gok-chai is of vast importanee to the Christian provinces beyond 
the Caucasus, the inhabitants of which are rigid observers of Lent. There 
are^ moreover, in the province of Eriwan a peculiar species of large green frogs, 
which arc eaten ; land-tortoises weighing as much as fifteen pounds, and sea- 
spiders^ which supply the want of crabs. 

Hunting with birds of prey is much practised in this country. The birds 
are trained to the chase when young. The best sort is a species which bears 
the name of iarlani^ and is found chiefly in the cantons of Darachitchak and 
Sudaghiani. They are employed in taking the wild poultry, inhabiting in vast 
numbers the rocky valleys, whence their constant cackle may be heard afar 
off; as well as small bustards, partridges, and quails, which live in flocks in the 
fiat country ; starlings, which are seen in vast numbers where sheep abound. 
Of birds of passage, there arc legions of Arctic grebes, bustards, pelicans, 
swans, wild geese and ducks, which cover the shores of the lakes and rivers 
throughout the province. In marshy spots the heron occurs, and storks 
appear in the fields as well as the useful crane, which clears the soil of a 
multitude of noxious insects. Of birds of prey, there are eagles of immense 
size, goss-hawks, and different species of vultures, falcons, gerfaiilcons, &c« 

The banks of the two Karasus, the northernmost of which springs from tlie 
side of the Alagoez, and the southernmost from Ararat, and especially near 
their embouchures in the Araxes, are very marshy, and covered with thick 
reeds, in which whole troops of wiM swine exist. These animals are so 
numerous that their devastations have obliged the inhabitants to remove to a 
distance, that their fields may be secure. In the neighbourhood of the 
Gok-chai, in the district of Zodi, at Darakchitchak, at Arbani in the valleys of 
the Alagoez, and in the rocky ravines of the Aghridagh chain, the niimbw of 
deer is so prodigious that the herds on all the slopes scarcely attract notice^ 
Flocks of the mountain-sheep (arga/i), the chamois, and the wild goat also 
occur. • The Alagoez is tenanted by a peculiar species of the latter, denomi- 
nated j%vir» It is said that these animals are always attended by a certain 
bird, which gathers for them the dry leaves upon which . they subsist in winter^ 
and which derives its own nourishment from the animal’s dung. 

In autumn, after the first snow falls, the fields are crowded with an immense 
number of hares, which do much injury to the fruit-trees, as they then feed 
upon the bark. One of the chief amusements of the people is to bunt them 
with dogs. The skins are rejected as useless. In the. deep marshes on the 
banks of the Araxes and of the eastern Arpa-chai, and at. J)aracbitciiak| 
beavera^are found; but their skins are of such indifferent quality that^llrey are 
seldom bunted. 

In the thinly-peopled parts of Eriwan there arc a good number of brown 
and red bears, hysenas, wolves of uncommon size^ foxes, and polc-cats of a 
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whitish hue. Otters are likewise caught, and white squirrels resembling in 
colour those of Siberia. In winter the beasts of prey are so bold that they 
enter villages and sometimes towns. 

Russian Armenia is not particularly rich in forests; yet the cantons of 
Abaran, Sudaghian, Darachitebak, the Guneis, or southern slopes of the 
Gok-chai, Daralagoez, the upper part of the valley of Garni and of the Wedi- 
chai, and the western part of the Great Ararat, produce wood enough, with 
the tizaks already mentioned, for firewood. The trees consist, for the most 
part, of birch, linden, oak, walnut, wild apple and pear, medlar, juniper, &c. 
There are no pines ; these are obtained from the pashalik of Kars, and are 
floated in rafts down the Araxes. At the market of Eriwan pieces of timber 
from the forests of Darachitchak, ten arsheens long and two or three vershoks 
thick, sell for Is. to Is. 6d. each; but the |)ricc varies considerably. A load 
of firewood costs from Is. i^^d. to Is. 9^d. ; of coals, 6s. This trade is chiefly 
in the hands of the Karapapakh, Kurd, and Karachorlu noniades. 

The whole plain on both banks of the Araxes, as well as all the uninhabited 
spots, is covered wdth different kinds of bushes, amongst which occur, gene- 
rally in the highest places, the wild plum, the wild rose, the raspberry, the 
barberry, and the Jasmine, which is used for making excellent pipes for smoking. 
In the low plains are found the vine, the herb called i/ghin, used for making 
brooms, and the eholgan, the ashes of which yield potass. The natives use 
the latter, in the form of soap, to bleach their cotton fabrics. The saline and 
sterile plain, which extends from the northern foot of the two Ararats, and 
the sources of the Kara-sii, to Akh-goeli and Burolan, and between the Araxes 
and tho frontier of the canton of Makin, produces a shrub, four or five feet 
high, the leaves of which resemble the vine. The natives gravely assert that 
it formerly bore grapes, which were those of which the patriarch Noah made 
the first wine, which he drank immoderately. Awaking the following day 
with a dreadful head-ache, he cursed this vine, which henceforward bore no 
grapes. 

T^he dye-plants found in this country are the saw-wort and wild madder. The 
culture of good madder has commenced, and there is every reason to expect 
that it will flourish as well as in Daghestan, and other Caucasian countries. 
Another plant is worthy of notice, which greatly resembles liquorice ; it grows 
abundantly in warm and stony places ; it does not rise more than a foot above 
the eoil, in thick roundish tufts covered with long spines ; on its principal 
branches lumps of gum form, of the size of an egg, which might be suc- 
cessfully employed as a substitute for gum arabic in silk-manufacturc. 

The lofty mountains which traverse and enclose the province of Eriwan 
contain every production of the mineral kingdom ; but their treasures have 
scarcely yet been explored, by reason of the country having been hitherto 
nded in a barbarous manner by stupid Musulmans, incapable of appreciating 
the gifts which nature does not place immediately before their eyes. The first 
of these products now known is the sal gem of Koolpi, which supplies the 
duef revenue of the province. At the north-eastern foot of the high peak 
nanied Takaltu, and between it and the Araxes, is a rounded hill of an ashen 
gri^ colour; it is about five English miles in circuit, yields no plant, and is 
reaS by deep ravines. This hill contains an inexhaustible mine of sal gem^ 
known throughout the Caucf^ian countries under the name of the mine of 
Koolpi. On its western side is the Armenian village of Koolpi, vulgarly pro- 
nounced Gogp or Kogp, the inhabitants of which arc wholly employed in 
extracting the salt. The quarries are all on the side of the village, and are 
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not carried very deep in the mountain, but are cut in the form of galleries 
supportcMl by pillars of salt. One shaft is carried deeper than the rest, but it. 
is filled with water, and consequently abandoned for the present. The mieftta 
detach with a spade fiat pieces of the salt, commonly three-quartera of 
ah arsheen long, six vershoks broad, and four thick. I^hey generally Weigh 
^out seventy-two Russian pounds. The labourer begins by detaching such a 
mass , on each side of the rock around him, he then strikes the masses in 
difierent directions with a hammer, which occasions them to separate* A 
gfk>d. miner can detach in this way from twenty-five to thirty-two masdes of salt 
a day, four of which are a bullock’s load, and thirty-two may be put upon an 
arha^ or Tartar car. In the time of the Sardars of Eriwan, the arha of salt 
cost upon the spot, with all expenses, about 12s., and a bullock’s load^ 3s. 
According to this, the product of all the mines would not exceed ^2,100 
annually. There is no doubt, however, that this revenue might be greatly 
increased, as appears from two modes of calculation, one of which assumes that 
the quantity of salt necessary for the consumption of the population of Eri' 
wan, and of the places whither the article is sent, is 60,000 loads ; the other 
makes the amount of salt dug out annually, by the villagers of Koolpi, 
88,200 loads : the mean is 74,000 loads. 

Salt is likewise found at the north-west extremity of Great Ararat, a short 
distance from the village of Tat-burun; a lake there* about 500 paces in 
circumference, is covered in summer with a crust of wMte salt more than two 
inches thick. A slightly bitter taste which this salt has makes the people 
prefer that of Koolpi. 

Saltpetre is found in Eriwan, on the banks of the Araxes and the Kara-sti. 
On Great Ararat, near the village of Akhury, the soil is highly impregnated 
with alum. On the summit of the Alaghoez and its most elevated rocks, 
covered with eternal snow, sulphur runs in the form of stalactites, which the 
people in the vicinity detach and bring down by musket-shot. This sulphur is 
often as transparent as yellow amber. There is another species, less esteemed, 
which does not run, but is found in masses in the soil. 

In the canton of Darachitchak, within the principal chain of the motiiitidhs 
of Bambaki, and near the sources of the river Mis-khanah, are found minei of 
auriferous and argentiferous cop|)er. Under the Persian government* these 
mines were worked by Greeks ; but the Sardar of Eriwan never dared te vmrk 
them extensively, lest the Shah, hearing that there were mines of gold in bis 
territoiy, should impose upon him an annual tribute of a larger amount than 
he then paid. The rocks in the neighbourhood of these mines contain veins 
of white and yellow marble, which is also met with in the district of 2ait- 
bazar, near the village of Ulu-khanlu. At Darachitchak and near Koolpi are 
veins of very white and pure alabastar. . ^ 

About five miles to the west from the ruins of the ancient town of Talyn* 
and on the road to Hajji Bairam, is a hollow filled with transparent pebbles of 
different colours, much resembling the topaze. Similar stones, but of a 
deeper hue, occur fourteen miles from Eriwan, along the heights which skirt 
the left bank of the Zanghi; they there form an entire mountain, which appears 
as if made of glass. In many places are found white stones covered with 
small grains ; as they are easily vitrified, they are reduced to powder and used 
as sand for making glass. 

le |he valley of Wedi-bazar is a mountain composed of strata of a calca- 
reous stone very smooth and white, which appears adapted for lithography. In 
the province of Eriwan arc also three quarries from whence mill-stones arc pro- 
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cured. The stones of One are of a yellowish colour; of another, a deep violet. 
At £/ake Gok-chai> Mount Altun«takht is covered with pumice stone, and the 
borders of the lake with whetstones. In a valley of Mount Ker-oglu, at a part 
the access to which is extremely difficult, occurs a stone to which the natives 
give the name of pirooza, or turquoise. The impossibility of getting at the 
mine without the aid of machines disappointed all the efforts of the last Sardar 
of Ertwan to obtain specimens, owing to which the real nature of the stone is 
doubtful. According to the report of the chief of the Kara-papakh nomades, 
who inhabit the district of Darachitchak, there is a stratum of pit coal near 
the village of Randanial, built on the ancient site of the Armenian town of 
Hetsirory. Throughout Eriwan, argillaceous earth occurs of various qualities 
and colours ; one sort, which is very white and fine, and might be used in 
making porcelaine, is found a little below the Armenian village of Poroken. 


K U S S I A N S A T 1 R E. 

Russians,*' observes our informant, who has travelled in their 
country, have an ingenious mode of criticizing tJieir public men. 1 met 
with the following satire, which was written about forty years ago, wnth a 
view of exposing the military talents of Prince P. to disadvantageous con- 
trast w'ith those of Count R. : 

* Saint Nicholas was solacing himself in sleep, amongst the celestial 
hofJt, when a great noise was heard in heaven. 

^ And the saint awoke, and calling to the angel Gabriel, said, Gabriel, 
Gabriel, what is the matter ? 

* The angel replied. Thy Russians are at war with the Turks. 

^ Who commands tny Russians? inquired the saint. 

* Count R., said Gabriel. 

^ 1 am content, rejoined Saint Nicholas ; and composed himself to sleep. 

* And lo ! a greater noise was heard in heaven. 

^ And Saint Nicholas awoke, and called aloud, Gabriel, Gabriel, what 
is the matter now ? 

* Thy Russians and the Turks are again at war. 

^ Who now commands my Russians ? asked the saint. 

* Prince P., replied the angel. 

* Prince P. ! exclaimed the saint. Zounds, Gabriel, then give me my 
bppt^ for 1 must go myself !’ ’* 
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AMERICA CONQUERED BY THE MONGOLS! 

Various have been the hypotheses suggested to explain the enigma of 
the peopling of that great portion of the terrestrial globe, the existence of 
which was not known in Europe till the close of the fideenth century. As 
there is a total absence of all historical data upon this question, to guide 
tfce inquirer, every hypothesis must be founded upon conjectures, more or 
less corroborated by physical traits of resemblance between the races iiilia- 
biting America and those of other countries; for the former, w’hen dis- 
covered by Europeans, had made too slight a progress in civilization, and 
were too imperfectly acquainted with the inventions of social life, to a£^rd 
the means of comparing institutions, manners, governments, literature, or 
useful arts. 

The peculiar features, which discriminate the various rases of North 
and South America respectively, seem clearly traceable to a cause indepen- 
dent of climate and other physical circumstances, which vary the aspect of 
the aboriginal natives of one and the same country, in widely different lati- 
tudes, and to demonstrate that the origin of the American tribes was not in 
all cases identical. I'he close approximation of the American continent to 
that of Asia, the earliest peopled portion of the earth, in the north, ecutily 
reconciles us to the supposition that the inhabitants of the one passed over 
to the other ; but it is scarcely credible that the race who inhabited those 
frozen regions, where the two continents are in near contact, was the stock 
from which sprung the subjects of the populous empires in the southern 
portion of America, which had attained something approaching to civiliza- 
tion and splendour, when crushed by invaders from Europe. 

We do not recollect to have met with any theory which assigned the 
peopling of South America to the emigration of the Malays thither; buf^ if 
we were forced to adopt some hypothesis, this appears, if not plausible and 
probable, to Iiave fewer objections to encounter than any other. 

The active and enterprizing Malay race, who appear to have originated, 
net as vulgarly supposed, in the peninsula of Malacca, but in the gre^t 
islands of Borneo and Sumatra, in the centre of the latter of which there 
existed a powerful and flourishing Malay government as late as the eleventh 
or twelfth century, have spread themselves throughout the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago; and there is now ample ground for assuming it as ah 
admitted fact, that the clusters of islands in the Pacific Ocean, aiid. even 
the continent of Australasia, were peopled by Malays. This fact, which 
has long been considered probable from consimilarity of person, is how 
almo^ demonstrated by affinity of language, the Polynesian foiigues,' in 
paMbular, generally speaking, being dialects, more or less diversified and 
cdinipted, of the Malay language, most of them retaining all its sd^tnes^T 
aiid delicacy. Frbih repeated experiments, it has been ascertained t^at%ir 
one hanA^d Malay words, one-half are Polynesian. The stmefin^^^ Sf 
the Malay language has all the simplicity of the kland dialects ; ^ it k 
widiout complexity or artificial arrangement; it has no inflexion, ci^endcr. 
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tense, or mood: the same word is often used as noun, adjective, verb, or 
adverb, its quality being determined by position. I'lie genuine Malay 
governments are likevi^ise of the rudest construction, and exhibit an analogy 
with those in the Pacific Ocean, which, although possibly the result of 
accident^ is not a circumstance of trifling weight, or to be overlooked, 
when tahen in conjunction with other facts. 

That these people should make such long voyages is not surprising, when 
we. consider that they arc undoubtedly the most enterprizing and fearless 
n^ve navigators in the Eastern seas, and that many of their prahus are 
remarkably fine vessels. I’hat they have visited the northern coast of New 
Holland is notorious. When the expedition to this part of Australasia first 
landed at Port Essington, with a view of forming the settlement at Mel- 
ville Island, which was afterwards abandoned, evident traces were perceived 
of the visits of the Malays in that quarter; and it even entered into the 
speculations m those who projected the settlement, that traders of that race 
might be attracted thither, and that a commercial emporium might, be 
formed there as at Singapore. 

Under these circumstances, there is no improbability whatever in sup^ 
posing that the Malays peopled the Sandwich and Society Islands; and 
if so, since the former are distant from the coast of Mexico only about 
one-half the distance at which the Sandwich Islands are situated from 
Borneo, and the Society Islands arc about equidistant from Australasia and 
the coast of Peru, it seems no violent theory to conceive that those empires 
were really founded by Malays, the less so, as the description of the persons 
and dispositions of the Americans, given by their Spanish conquerors, cor- 
responds remarkably with the Malay character in all essential points. The 
bronze complexion, the regular features, the long black hair, are not less 
remarkable points of analogy between the native Americans within the 
tropics, and the Malays, than the vindictive and cruel disposition, when 
provoked, which is attributed to both. 

Whatever be the value of this conjecture, for w'c offer it as nothing more, 
it i.s at least somewhat more rational than the hypothesis that Peru and 
Mei^ico were conqueied in the thirteenth century by Mongols accom- 
panied with elephants : a discovery which lias been made by Mr. John 
Ranking, and which he has announced in a work * of about 500 pages, 
containing what he fancies to he proofs of this extraordinary fact. 

As our critical duties require, before passing judgment upon a book sub- 
mitted to us, we have not only read Mr. Ranking’s work, but read it attentively 
from beginning to end ; and having done so, we can only express our utter 
astonishment that a person capable of appreciating the nature of evidence 
of any kind, could ever have imposed upon himself so far as to imagine he 
fact in support of his theory. The whole work 
consii^ of a mass of trifling circumstances, some extremely frivolous and 

♦ HMplicsl Reseaiehes mi the Conquest of Peru* Mexico* Bogota* Natdiei* and Teloritaco* In tfw 
Thlrtmth Century* by the Mongols, accompanied with Elephanii i and the local Agreement of History 
and iSradltkB with the Remains of Elephanta and Mastodolites fitwnd in the New World. By Jonriv 
Rawxino, author of •* Researches on the Warn and Sports of ihe Mongols and Romans.” London^ 
1Q:?7V Supplement. IftU. Longman and Co. 
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IHterUe^ verbal resembliMioes, aiiiMpg^ of upon tbc orrjdit 

of such writers as Sir Jolm Mandevillcy Marco Pqlo, and other oracles of 
little higher authority« and -which, even if uncontrovertible, would teaye 
Mr. Ranlcmg just at the same distance from his ultimate point as wb^n ^ 
act out 

Although we might content ourselves with this summary sentence «pon 
the work, without the fear of its being impugned by any in^ffsrent peijs^n 
who should examine it, we shall, nevertheless, give the reader a little 
insight into Mr. Ranking's method of induction, and into the nature of 'the 
proofs upon which he relies to convince the world that the Mongols, a race 
unacquainted with nautical science, could and did convey an army and 
mlepkonts from the shores of China or Japan, 7^000 or 8,000 niilcs 
across a trackless ocean, to an unknown country, of which their own 
reborib, as far as they have been examined, make no mention whatsoever. 

He begins by saying that, ^ in the Introduction to the Re^rches on the 
Wars ai^ Sports of the Mongols and Romans, the writer hinted at having 
met with some indications of a connexion between Asia and America, long 
before the discovery of the New World by Columbus. From that time he 
lias kept this object in view ; and such has been the mtccess of hi^ furihex 
inquiries^ that he now ventures cotifideuily to affirtny tliat Peru, ^lexicp, 
and other countries in America, were conquered by the Mongols, ifc^com- 
ponied with elephantSy in the thirteenth century and elsewhere, be says, 
that there is strong reason to conclude that the progress of the Mongols 
in America reached Rhode Island/’ 

His process of proof is as follows. He shows from Du Halde, Marco 
Polo, &c., that the Tartars, after their conquest of China, invaded Japan, 
in which operation they suffered many reverses, in short, %vere miserably 
defeated. From the confusion in the histories of China,” he assumes' it to 
be probable, that the number of tbe invading troops was very considerajdy 
above a hundred Uiousand and then he says, we shall %eey from ihe 
eonoiruction of the ships (Chinese junks !)> how possible it ia that a 
great nuthber of them might reach tbe shores of America/’ 

iliis happy conclusion from *^the confusion in the Chinese histories/’ ^Uild 
the great likiilihood that many thousand Mongols could be wafted safely 
over the Pacific in Chinese junksy from “the construction” of thdife 
vessels, constitute positively the whole of the evidence that a wiUi Ame^ 
riban tradition, recorded by Oarciiasso de la Vega, without date, coauuie- 
mbrates the safe arrival of the Mongols on the coast of Peru! ; > tlb 


‘ As Mr. Rankingibas drawn so important a conclusion from the aaie|aii- 
iiig oominddiousness^ Chinese junks, as transports for the; convey UtabA^-Uf 
trnope imd elephauis some thousand miles, we may just mantioii. lorJdpi 


ifi the evidence lately talceu before the ParUatimntary Gomnii^^ me 
ind Mf.* Marjofi^ka stating^ that these vessels are combrouer inn iiii rrf 
gmt uolngworj^ Mr. Zhividson declared that property is so ms^in 
IldM/ ei^ 'with^ dfi board, he^would iidt 

l^ps in one^ aM iiiat, out of every five junks which sail from <3iinnlo.a 
port, one is lost; and lastly, that Mr. Crawfurd, albeit a warm 
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friend to junks, confesses that Uicy are dumsy and awkward in the extreme ; 
that their crews are entirely unacquainted with navigation, and tliat they 
manage to complete their short voyages only at the height of the mon- 
soon, when a fair and steady seven or eight-knot breeze carries them 
directly from port to port.*' We cannot suppose that the junks were more 
safe and commodious in the thirteenth than in the nineteenth century. 

The counterpart of his proof is the tradition to wliich we liavc alluded, 
and which is thus reported by Garcilasso de la Vega. 

I shall relate what Pedro dc Cieza de Leon told me that- he had heard in the 
province where the giants arrived. They affirm, said he, in all Peru, that cer- 
tain giants came ashore on this coast, at the Cape, now called Cape St. 
Helens, which is near the town of Puerto Viejo, Those who have preserved 
this tradition fVoin father to son, say that these giants cainc by sea, in a kind 
of rush boats, made like large barks ; that they were so enormously tall, that 
from the kne^ downward they were as high as common men ; that they had 
long hair, which hung loose upon their shoulders; that their eyes were as 
large as plates, and that other parts of their bodies were big in proportion ; 
that they had no beard ; that some went naked, others were covered with the 
skins of wild beasts, and that they had no women witii them. After having 
landed at the Cu[)e, they established themselves at a spot |)ointed out to them 
by the inhabitants, and dug very deep wells through the rock, and which to 
tliis day supply excellent water. These giants lived by rapine, and desolated 
the whole country. They say, that they were such gluttons, that one would 
eat as much meat as fifty of the native inhabitants, and that for part of their 
nourishment, they caught a cpiantity of fish with nets. They imissacrcd the 
men of the neighlmiiring parts without mere}', and killed the women by their 
brutal violations. The wretched Indians often tried to devise some means to 
rid themselves of these troublesome visitors, but they never had either suffi- 
cient force or courage to attack them. Secure from apprehension, these new 
monsters thus tyrannized fora long while, committing the most infamous enor- 
mities. Divine justice sent fire from heaven with a great noise, and an ailgel 
armed with a flaming sword, by whom they were destroyed at one blow. To 
serve as an eternal monument of the vengeance of God, their bones and skulls 
were not consumed by the fire, but arc found at the very place, of an enormous 
size. 1 have heard Spaniards say, that they have seen bits of their teeth, by 
which they judged that a tooth weighed more than half a pound. As for the 
real, it is not known from what place they came, nor by what route they 
arrived. 

If there was any thing in this absurd story which could by possibility 
apply to the arrival of a Inrge body of Mongols with elephants (to which 
no allusion is lierc made), it might be worth while to consider what 
degree of credit was due to the Inca,” as he is called, whose authority 
^r. Robertson repudiates upon very suflicient grounds. But if, phe story, 
tvduced to the standard of credibility, were accepted as true, if is ahiiost 
SSI insult to the understanding to oall this proof of the fact so.iiglit to be 
established; yet it is the only direct one. oilered 1 The rest of Mr. Kaii- 
evfdetice is derived from extracts from De la Vega's History of the 
Indas, from whence he garbles a few forced and pretended analogies bc- 
tw'een the terms, customs, Ac. of the Mexicans and Peruvians, and those 
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of the Tartars, wheresoever they can be founil, for Mr. Ronking does not 
confine himself to Mongolia, or to the ancient seats of the Mongol, Man- 
choo, or Tartar tribes, but takes the entire range of Asia, — China, .1 apan, 
Hindostan, Siam, Pegu, Tibet, Assam, and even Siberia ! His authorities, 
moreover, are almost always the least satisfactory he could adduce, and most 
of them are such as an oriental antiquary would never dream of consulting, 
and which, of course, lead him sometimes into the most ridiculous mistakes. 
Mr. Ranking tells us that he has resided upwards of twenty years in Hin- 
dostan and Russia : yet he evinces not the slightest knowledge of oriental 
languages or oriental history, properly so called, which is an indispensable 
qualification for the task he has undertaken. 

As we have pronounced some of Mr. Ranking’s proofs frivolous and 
puerile, we shall specify an example of each, and then dismiss a book, 
which, we must say, it was a lamentable waste of time to conqiose, and 
will teach a reader nothing but error. 

Manco Capac, the first Inca of Peru, Mr. Ranking boldly identifies 
with a Mongol prince of the house of Oenghiz Khan ; upon no other 
ground, however, than similarity of name ! Manco (or, as he chooses to 
write it. Mango, though he admits the Peruvians had not the letter g in 
tlieir tongue), he says, is a word which has no meaning in the language of 
Peru. The rest we will give in Mr. Ranking’s ipsrssimis verbis, as a 
beautiful specimen of his mode of induction : — 

Mango IS a Mongol name. Mango was grandson of Genghis Khan, and 
brother of Kublai; and his name is thus spelt by Du Halde, vol. ii. p. 251 ; by 
Maundevile, p. 275. Mango was grand khan till 1257, xvhen he was killed at 
the siege of Ho-cheu in China (Sir W. Jone.s, vol. i. p. 101 . Marco Polo, note 
381. De la Croix, p. 399), and was succeeded by his brother Kublai. He 
conquered and ravaged Thibet (M. Polo, p. 412; and Purchas, vol.iii. pp. 49, 
78). His name is spelt Mangu by Polo, p. 172. Mangou by De la Croix. 
Marco Polo, p. 200, writes Mongu, These are the Mongol modes of spell- 
ing.^ The Chinese pronounce the g hard ; for Bengal, they write Pen^koda. 
(Modern Univ. Hist., vol. ii. p. 387). The Peruvians have not the letter g in 
their tongue (Vega, vol, ii. p. 164). These are sufficient reasons for Vega and 
others writing Manco, The Japanese annals relate, that ** the Tartar general 
Mooko appeared on the coast of Japan, with 4,000 ships and 240,000 men.’* 
(Kaempfer, p. 187.) We find the name spelt Mongko in a note in Du Halde, 
ii. 251. The grand khan Kublai had twenty-five sons by his concubine, all of 
whom were placed in the rank of nobles, and were continually employed in the 
military profession. (Polo, p. 286.) Thus it appears highly probable that the 
first Inca of Peru was a son of the Emperor Kublai.*}- Marco Polo, p. 281, 
describes Kublai ** of the middle stature, his limbs well-formed, and his whole 
fi^re of a just proportion. His complexion is fair, and occasionally sufTiided 
with red, like the bright tint of the rose, which adds iiuicli grace to his conn- 
nance ; his eyes arc black and handsome ; his nose well shaped and prominent.’’ 
The reader is referred to the portrait of Mango CapacX volume, that he 

• We ahould rather have supposed them to be the French and Italian modes of spcllinuf. 
f Elsendiere he says : ** the opinion of the writer Is. that Mango Capac, the first Inca of Pent, was 
a ton of theGsand.Khan Kublai, and that Montezuma’s ancestor was a Mongol grandee firom Tangut, 
very possibly Assam.** 

i Trumpery portraits of all the Incas, from Mango Capac to Auhualpa. arc inserted in Mr. Han- 
kIng*B book, and he detiuces a serious argtimciit from their head^lressl 
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may compare it tuiih this descHption of Kublai! There is certainly nothing in 
it to weaken the conjecture the Inca was a son of Kublai ; and Mango was 
the name of Kublai’s •brother. 

All this we call trifling and frivolous, and stronger examples might be 
cited. Of the puerilities, we subjoin the following instance among many. 

The reader will remember that Garcilasso dc la Vega, in bis account of 
the arrival of the giants, stated that they came in rush boats.’’ Mr. 
Hanking, iinding tliat, translated into French^ rush boats ” would be 
bateaux de jonc^ is struck with the similarity of the word jonc to Junky 
apd says the reader is referred to the description of Chinese and Japa- 
nese vessels in Ch. 1., and he will then not fail to remark what an important 
word junk is in the mass of proofs of the identity of the Mongols and the 
Incas !’* It is vain to attempt to give a syllogistic form to this argument, a 
parallel to which must be sought in the nursery or in Bedlam. We may 
just remark that our author, being desirous of ascertaining the meaning of 
the word junky refers to Todds Johnson s English Dictionarpy vvliere, 
he says, it is delined, “ probably an Indian word, applied to large and 
sinall ships !” A dictionary of the Chinese tongue would have been a 
better authority, and there Mr. Hanking would liave learned that the term 
junk is an European corruption of chuen. 

It is always with sincere regret and reluctance that we pronounce a coiir 
demnatory sentence upon the labours of any writer; but until the oflice of 
a critic really merges in that of an author’s herald or encomiast, — a revolu- 
tion which certain pseudo critics seem impatient to bring about, — we shall 
esteem it to be our duty to the public, although it be as little pleasing to 
ourselves as to the objects of our censure, when a work is forced upon our 
notice, which, like the one before us, is utterly useless, if not worse than 
useless, honestly to say so. 


EXPORT OF COTTON YARN. 

The policy of encouraging the exportation of cotton yarn, which is ihc 
state of nearly onc-fourth of our boasted amount of cotton manufactures 
shipped by the free-traders to India, may be doubtful after the following statc- 
incQt recently made in a petition to the House of Commons by the operative 
cotton weavers of Whittle-le-woo<is, and its vicinity, in the county of Lan- 
caster, which sets forth that they arc in a lamentable state of jiovcrty and 
distress, working from fourteen to sixteen hours a day for 8d. or lOd., and in 
thousands of instances, a man with his wife and four to six children are com- 
pelled to subsist upon that small pittance.*’ The causes of these distresses 
they allege to be the necessity of our manufactures being on a level (as regards 
wages) with foreign manufacturers; and the export of cotton yarn. The state 
of the weavers (they say) was comfortable, previous to 1803, when a part of 
the raw material (the cotton yarns), about 5,000,000 lbs. |>er annum, on which 
the petitioners were employed, being exported to the continent, gave the first 
shock to their wages; and in proportion as these 5,000,000 lbs. have increased 
to upwards of 60,000,000 lbs., so have tlic wages of the petitioners been reduc- 
ed, until they are not only brought down to famine prices, but at certain periods 
of the year thousands can get no work at all.” They ask a protecting duty 
on the exportation of cotton yarn. 
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THE ohlENTALlSMS OF THE GREEK WRITERS. . 

No. III.— The I^amaxic Poets. 

Greek poetry underwent a cliange, both in its spirit and expression, 
during the long period which elapsed between tlK? production! of the Homeric 
epos and the day when ^sohylus arose, the morning star of the Ijyrre 
drama, in the dark and cloudy atmosphere of Grecian Ikeralure. It would 
not be uninteresting to trace the various and gradual modifio»tionsof thought 
and manners, which the intercourse with Persia more especially might be 
supposed to have introduced, .^schylus was a warrior and a poet, and 
his association with the habits of that most splendid and luxuriant of the 
oriental nations may be traced in the occasional glimpses, which his writings 
afford, of imagery at once wild and magnificent, impressing the mind with a 
kind of religious awe by reason of their very dimness and uncertainty. It 
niay be remarked of the Eastern poets generally, that their images are 
rarely, if ever, founded upon analogy ; and the same thing may be said 
with equal truth of the poetry of jEschylns. We may explain what is 
meant by our application of analogy to a figurative mode of speech very 
briefly. We are indebted to Aristotle, in Ins RhctoriiT, for the first men- 
tion of it. Every metaphor or simile, then, properly fcninded upon analogy, 
ought to be equally true and just in the converse; thus, youth ka$ been 
called the Spring of life. Now let us alter the words, and say, the 
Spring is the youth of the year ^ and the appropriateness of the expression 
is preserved. We shall discover more traces of this analogy in the remafns 
of Sophocles and Euripides, than in the sublime fragments of the authbr 
of the Agamemnon. The intimate relation, which subsisted between the 
cities of Greece and the colonies of Asia Minor, cannot be dented to^have 
influenced considerably both the mental feelings and the moral polity of the 
whole of Greece. The organization of an Athenian family cannot well be 
more distinctly described than by a picture of an Asiatic household of- the 
present day, which may be considered synonimous to it in the greater Mm- 
ber of its customs. The .silence, the seclusion, the unremitted restraint^' and 
the voluptuous indolence, which characterize the existence of an AiMtic 
woman in the nineteenth century, are not less truly illustrative of the habits 
of a Grecian lady in the bold and stirring times of iSsebylus, or the more 
polished age of Sophocles and his successors. Let us go back to Homer 
for a moment. 

am persuaded," observes the learned author of the Origin of >^c 
Laws (Goguet), that we ought to refer to the manners of the inhabitaM'Of 
Asia Minor alt the descriptions which the poet makes of the dresses andiihe 
toilettes of the goddesses. He would probably paint on these ooeismns 
what the women of his country practised, and 1 think that Homer was iborh 
and passed his life in Asia Minor." Allusion was made- in setBodd 
paper to the epithet i osyfngeredf as applied to the morning. Inihe:(b1h>d'- 
iw very exquisite description of tlie toilet of Juno, when about to iafue ^fecth 
w^ the girdle of Venus, in the hope of regaining the alienated affections 
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of her husband, >vg are presented witli a picture, somewhat coloured indeed 

by the poet*g imagination; Of a beautiful Asiatic girl. 

• 

First she laved all o^er 
Her beauteous body with ambrosial lymph. 

Then polished it with richest oil divine 
Of boundless fragrance; oil that in the courts 
Eternal only shaken, through the skies 
Breathed odours, and through all the distant earth. 

Her whole fair body with these sweets bedewed. 

She passed the comb through her ambrosial hair, 

And braided her bright locks, profusely poured 
From her immortal brows ; with golden studs 
She made her gorgeous mantle fast before. 

Ethereal texture, labour of the hands 
Of Pallas beniriificd with various art. 

And braced it with a zone fringed all around 
A hundred-fold ; her pendants, triple-gemmed. 

Of liquid lustre, in her ears she hung. 

And covering all her glories with a veil. 

Sun-bright, new-woven, bound to her fair feet 
Her small and shapely sandals. Tiius attired 
In all her ornaments, she issued forth. 

The traveller in many parts of Greece and Asia, even at the present 
clay, is sometimes gratified with the sight of a creature bearing no small 
resemblance, divested of the supernatural charm, to the Olympian goddess. 
M. Chateaubriand, while at Athens, was waited on by aXireek woman in 
the perfect costume of the antique. I would briefiy notice the reference in 
the preceding lines to the peculiar manners of the East. Juno, nn immortal, 
and so far unrestricted by the law^s of man, is represented covering her 
glories with a veil, itself the production of the goddess of wisdom. 

The reader will perhaps observe a peculiar aptitude in this allusion to the 
usual occupation of the Greek and Asiatic women. IVl. Guys had the 
pleasure of realizing that beautiful picture, in the fifth of a woman 

embroidering at night. An embroideress lived in a house close by, and he 
could see the young girls sitting round the lamp, which was lighted in the 
.dark of the morning, and relieving their toil with songs. A certain degree 
of sanctity seems to be attached to the veil by some inhabitants of the East. 
I.remember a singular instance mentioned by Mr. Elphinstone. If a woman 
send her veil to an Afghaun beseeching )iis assistance, it is immediately 
granted.. In the course of the notes upon Uie dramatic poets, frequent 
opportunities will occur of explaining to the reader the singular ideas of the 
.iGcaek as to female education and employment. The Afghaun of tlie pra- 
.aent^ay considers the cultivation of any talent by a woman as disgraceful 
and anworthy, and it is thought improper that she should write, for fear of 
lier entering, into any secret correspondence. A similar sentiment prevailed 
ambng the old Greel^s, who, like the Jews, never, unless some by particular 
pcivilege or law, intermarried with strangers, or people of another city, 
and so transmitted their manners unchanged from father to son. Love, in 
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ilie modern acceptation of the word, was unknown auiong the Greeks, and 
ill one or two instances, only was it used by the poet to throw an *inte'- 
rest upon the events of the drama. The allurements of personal beauty 
and the gratifications of sense alone were unable to awaken any of that 
glorious feeling in the mind of Pericles, and he forsook therefore the inno^ 
eence and insipidity of his cloistered countrywomen for the animated and 
intellectual conversation and acquirements of the banned Aspasia. But the 
accomplished Athenian, with all her beauty and all her genius, w as con*- 
sidered as one who had put herself out of the female community, by her 
devotion to other studies than those which were allotted to her sex* In 
Athens, even while Praxiteles was moulding the clay into loveliness which 
should never die, and Sophocles and a holy band of poets were giving unto 
their fellow citizens legends for all time,-— even tlien, intellect to a woman,, 
if cultivated and enriched, only proved a birth-right of misery, and her 
acquirements were nothing but fi patrimony of sorrow and contempt. We 
find tliatSOO years before this splendid season of poetry and art, the same 
conventional rules of modesty subsisted. Homer pouftrnys the moiiier of 
Hector, in her agony at the spectacle of the Trojan chieftain dragged at 
the chariot-wheels of Achilles, easting aside her lucid veil.’* He intro- 
duces the incident as a picturesque and lively mark of Ii<t extreme anguish 
and alarm. The exposure of a female face was then, as it is generally now, 
ii great indignity. La Roque (Vojj/age de F Arabi&)y speaking of the 
women of Mocha, says, that when they happen to meet a man, they range 
themselves on one side of the houses in perfect silence; and Mr. Hughes 
saw the Desdar Aga turn his back upon his own daughter, a girl ofexquisite; 
beauty, as she walked up the steps of the Propyloea w ithout a veil. We 
discover a similar feeling of superstitious jealousy, if the word may be 
applied, among the people of the Sandwich Isles, where chastity, in its 
purer sense, is unknown ; yet a woman is punished with death for tasting 
food cooked by a fire which had been kindled by a man, or for smoking'' a 
pipe which a man had lighted.* And Bosman, an early Dutch traveller, in 
his remarks upon the inhabitants of Guinea, observes, that if any ^errson 
happen to touch, even by accident, the body of any one of the kind’s 
wives, he foifeits his liberty, and is doomed to perpetual slavery. 

‘ We purpose devoting the remainder of this article to a few miscellaneous 
notes upon one or two passages which occur to us in the Greek drama. 

There is an allusion, in a fragment of Bopliocles, to the fascination of 
the eye so fearfully believed in by the old Greeks. The superstition is still 
prevalent in Europe and Asia. When Mr. Alcock expressed a wish to^see 
the silk-worms at Brussa, he was informed that if exposed to his examiiMi 
tionthey would all die. The Turks, too, seldom allow a horse to go tipob 
a Jouniey without a string of glass beads round its neck, as a charm a^iimt 
the evil eye, to which, in their opinion, both nian and beast are alikd' suli^- 
ject. If a head or two of garlic be mixed with them (Mr. Macfarlane 
tells us, in his ^^Constantinople in 1828"), the charms is quite irresistible. * 
The^xeader of the Agamemnon of .^schylus will recollect the lines 
' ' • Soc Frcycinct's Vdydge round the World. 
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tlescriptivft of tlio fei^cfd joy of Clytcrnhcstra, when she prepared to tes- 
tify 'her delight at the retiirti of Agamemnon by strewing his pathway with 
rich garments. Mr. Moricr, in his Second Journey to Persia, affords a 
Very pleasing illustration of this passage. When the prince of Shiraz went 
to Kalaat Ponshan, to be invested with the dress of honour which was sent 
to him by tlie king on the occasion of a festival, the whole of his road, 
about three miles, was strewn with roses and watered, and at very fre- 
qiicnt intervals glass vases filled with sugar were broken under his horse's 
feet.i We Icam from Quintus Curtius that flowers were scattered before 
A’lexander on his entrance into Babylon. Several instances of this ccre- 
tnony in the Sacred Writings will arise to every one. 


TRADi: HKTWKEN CHEAT lJUITAiN AND INDIA. 

Mr. H. H. Wir.soN, in his Review of the External Commerce of Bcngiil 
from to 1827-28,”* of which we gave, in a former number,*!' a slight 

notice, prefixes to his tables compiled from official sources, an examination 
of their details, w hicli afford an exact view of the state of the commerce 
of Bengal with England (as well as .with the rest of the world), since the 
last renewal of the charter, and the means of ap|ireciating the value of the 
argument drawn from the a|)parcnt augmentation of the exports to India sub- 
sequent to that period. As such works as these arc studiously shunned by the 
anti-charter writers, we shall render a service to truth by extracting his re- 
marks upon the trade with Great Britain, for the benefit of honest and impar- 
tial inquirers. 

PllELIMlNARY ReMAUKS. 

The trade with Great Britain is naturally the first object of enquiry, not 
only for the many interesting questions affecting that country which it involves, 
but for the large proportion which it bears to the whole of the external com- 
merce of Bengal, the official value of the imports and exports from and to 
Great Britain in 1827*28 being a sum equal to one-half of the total amount.]: 

The trade with Great Britain, during the period under review, has undergone 
great vicissitudes, and has received some important modifications, part of 
which are likely to be permanent. The history of its vicissitudes is simple 
enough : the opening of the trade in 1813-14 was supposed to promise con- 
siderable advantages to all who embarked in it, and speculation was pushed 
beyond the limits of prudence : the mistake remedied itself, and a reaction 
has' since been going on, which, perhaps, reached, if it did not exceed, the 
opposite extreme in 1826-27* In the last year, 1827-28, the course has again 
turnadk but with an impetus which threatens to be ruinous, and must, there- 
fore^ once more relax. 

, In 1813-14 the official value of the imports of the private trade was fifty- 
four 1 lies of rupees: four years afterwards, or in 1817-1 B, they were nearly 

* Calcutu, IKUJ. t N-S. vol. iii. p. 3ia 
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T<mr timea^tliat amounty being little short of two crores. In 181d«19 their 
value was in part enhanced by the accession of the Company’s imports; but es 
those amounted to but thirty«two lacs, there still remained two crores and a 
half on private account, or nearly live times the value of the imports of 181«M4. 
The supply, however, had now largdy exceeded the demand, and during the 
two following years the value of the imports was proportionately reduced ; the 
merchandize, particularly in the year 1819-20, which, after the Company’s 
goods were separated from the total, was valued at about sixty-six lacs only, 
or but thirteen lacs more than in 1813-14. This repression in the import of 
merchandize was followed by a return to a higher rate of value in goods im- 
ported; biit as at the same time the amount of bullion fell olf almost to 
nothing, the total value of the import trade continued upon the whole to 
diminish, amounting, in the last year of our review, to but one crore and 
ninety lacs* The Company’s imports being deducted from this sum, leaves 
the value of the private trade one crore and eighty-seven lacs, or between 
three and four times what it was in 1813-14. 

The augmentation in the value of the imports of the privatc-tru<le from 
Great Britain has been accompanied by the diminution of the Honourable 
Company’s imports, to an extent that may be regarded as their total extinc- 
tion; their value being, in 1837*^8, but three and a half iocs. The amount of 
the Company’s imports in merchandize alone has not, for many years, been 
considerable, being in the first year of our scries, no more than thirty-two 
lacs of rupees ; in 1821-22 they were about twenty-six lacs, but since then 
have averaged less than ten lacs, until they have fallen to the value above 
stated. There have, however, at different periods, been large importations of 
bullion, raising the imports, as in 1819-20, to the value of more than a crore 
of rupees* 

There is also another head of imports which is cxcludeil from the statements 
of the Company’s trade, but probably oh insufficient grounds,— the military 
stores. If these were imported by private merchants, they would undoubtedly 
take their place amongst the imports of the private-trade, and the circumstance 
of their being paid for by the Government would leave them still their character 
of commercial commodities. Their being imported by the Company does not 
alter this character ; they are still consumable articles brought to India, which 
must be procured some way or other, and for which an ecjuivalent must, be 
remitted in some shape or other to Great Britain. They are fairly included, 
therefore^ amongst the items of the import trade to Bengal, to which country 
it matters not who tlie importers may be, whether individual or associated 
traders* 

Adding these, then, to the Company’s imports, tlie latter will continue, 
during the latest years of the series, to follow mucii the same scale as in the 
earliest. Through the greater proportion of the period, the annual value of 
the military stores rarely amounts to ten lacs of rupees, but in the four last 
years the amount is much enhiuiccd ; and in the last year exceeds thirty^two 
lacs of rupees ; making, with the other imports, a total fully equal to tliat of 
any preceding year during the term of our inquiry. 

The export trade has sufiered little fluctuation comparatively, and has been, 
if more limh^d, more steadily progressive* In 1813-14 the amount of private 
trade exports wiut one crore and nineteen lacs; in 1827-28 it was oneerore and 
thirty-six: an increase of about fourteen per cent. The Company’s exports 
have incr^iued in a much larger proportion, as officially rated, the amount 
being 10^1^3-14 ninety-nine lacs and a half, ami in the latter, two crores and 
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or morethan^Qubic. In the Compan^^s goods; the real dnic! official 
value, lire, the same, and the increase if not so mneh in the quantity as in the 
coft^ qffthe articles exported. If the invoice prices of indigo and silk had been 
unaltered throughout the whole penod, the totals would have been much 
ncj^rer alike, as is the case with the private trade, where the valuations are the 
.same, tihroughout, and the prices arbitrary. Ninety-one lacs of rupees in 
express 01,000 niaunds of indigo; and ninety lacs, official rate, in 
much the same quantity. The value of the export trade, 
hp^^eyer* . requires similar adjustments to be made as in the general survey to 
bp, approximately estimated. 

^ Recording to the principles of correction there adopted, the value of the 
private indigo in 1827-j28 will be two crores and twenty-two lacs, and that of 
thp raw silk four lacs and sixty thousand : the rest of the exports will be forty- 
six. lacs, and the total two crorcs and seventy-nine lacs. This sum would be 
in the ratio of about Sloths to 1, ns compared with the private exports of 
1813-14. To the official value of the latter, however, similar adjustments 
must be applied, and this will make their real value one crore and seventy- 
seven lacs, or about one crore less than their value in the more recent year. 

The total export of 1827-8 is nearly five crorcs, and that of 1813-14 is two 
crorcs and seventy-seven lacs, or more than half : their relative value in the 
London market, will be nearly as 4 to 3, or rather more than 30 per cent, in 
adypoce.* It is to be recollected, however, that the year 1827-28 is a most 
favourable year, and a less advantageous comparison would have been afforded 
by any other year of the entire scries. 

, The total amount of the two years may be now stated, including every thing. 

1827-28. 

Imports : Imports ; * 
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According to this valuation, therefore, the totai^icrcase of the trade be- 
tween Great Britain aiid Bengal, upon the most favourable scale of conifiarkon 
that can be adopted, is a little less than double, or about 06 per cent. tVc 
may add a few observations on the principal items of which it consists. 

IMPORTS. 

Bullion , — The principal supply of this . article from Qrcat Britain conies in 
the shape of Spanish dollars. A small quantity of the national currency is 
brought out by individuals, but of too trilling an amount to alTect the market. 
At particular seasons, silver bullion in bars has been sent in considerable 
quantities, sometimes by mercantile houses, but more usually and extensively 
by the Company. Gold has rarely been an article of import from any Euro- 
pean state, although its rate to silver is higher in India than in Europe. Upon 
the alteration in the standard of the Bengal coins in 1818, the proportion was 
established ns 1 to 15 — sixteen rupees being made equivalent to one mohiir of 
the following weights and standards : 


.Weight. Fine Gold. .\Uoy. 

Mohur Troy grs. 204,710 187,651 17,059 

Rupee 191,916 175,903 15,993 


The fine metal and alloy being in both coins in like proportion, or ^Jthsof the 
former to I'^th of the latter. But the market price haa very seldom been res- 
tricted to this proportion, and the actual value of tlie gold mohur has for many 
years exceeded sixteen rupees. It may be averaged at‘ 16 rs. 8 annas, which 
will make the proportion as 1 to 15,468. The prcfercacc, however, given by 
the natives to pure gold raises this proportion still higher on coins of high 
denominations, such a.s the old gold mohur, the standard of which was 99:^ 
fine gold, and ^ alloy, or, as compared with English standard, 1 carat, 3^ grs. 
better. The pure contents of the old gold mohur were troy grs. 189,462. The 
price of this, for some years, has averaged a rupee and a half more than the 
old, or eighteen rupees, and gives a proportion of gold to silver of nearly 1 
to 16^^. This great enhancement of the value of gold has suggested the 
necessity of altering the standard proportion ; but it is of little importance, as 
the standard measure of value in Bengal is silver, and in point of fact the gold 
is left to find its own value in the market. 

Judging, however, by the mint rates, an erroneous conclusion might be 
drawn of the import value of British gold ; and the Calcutta mint price of the 
sovereign, or 9 rs. 7 nns. 2 pie, holds out little inducement to its importa- 
tion ; but the difference is more apparent than real, with exception of two per 
cent, the mint duty ; for the sovereign being paid with gold mohurs, their value 
is to 1)6 calculated by the market price of those mohurs, or Rs. 16-8 to 17*B 
a^piece, instead of only sixteen rupees. The standard of the sovereign is the 
same as that of tile mohur, and the importer receives, therefore, weight for 
weight, subject to the deduction above mentioned of two per cent. 100 oz. 
sovereigns will yield 98 oz. new mohurs, or £3S9, 6d. is equivalent to 

Rs, 3,791. 7 ans. at 16-8 to the mohur, which gives a rupee in -return for 
2f. Ojd. or about its intrinsic value. Butin proportion as the price exceeds 
16-8, some advantage may be expected ; whilst, if tlie sovereigns be coined into 
old gold mohurs, the produce of 100 oz. will be Rs. 4,096. 10. 5., at eighteen 
rupees the mohur, or a return of one rupee for Is. lOJd. 

The importation of British coin, however^ is prevented by the restrictive 
laws in force at home, and that of gold bullion is not attended at all tiitieswith 
sufficient profitio render it desirable. 

It is not necessary to dwell any further on this branch of the trade, and it 
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will not be requisite to devote much more attention to the importation of silver 
bulliott from the United Kingdom. 

The usual valuation of the chief article, or dollars, in England, is by weight 
8b'(i oz. to 1,000 dollars, and 8 dwts. worse than English standard. The 
ordinary market price is As. per ounce, and at this rate 1,000 dollars 
are in value 4,113«. 6d. The average out-turn of 1,000 dollars at the 
Calcutta mint is something less in weight, but something better in standard, 
or from dwts. to 6 dwts. worse than Bengal standard, or 7l to'S worse 
than English. The result may be calculated at Rs. ^10. 11 ans. per 100 dol- 
lars, from which the mint duty being deducted, the net produce will be 
Rs. 206. 8 ans. or Rs. ^,065 per 1 ,000 dollars, yielding a return of a rupee for 
something less than 2s. 

At this rate, therefore, the import of dollars is not attended with any profit, 
and the object of the importer can only be to escape loss. At times, indeed, 
the market price of dollars is considerably above the mint price, and rises to 
^JOO or 210 rupees per 100; but this is occasional and temporary, and depends 
upon a demand for bullion in the western provinces. It has often happened 
that the market is below the mint price, and that 100 dollars will not realize 
more than 20.7 to 200 rupees. Besides Spanish dollars, although confounded 
with them in the invoices, the dollars of the Independent States of South 
America have of late years found their way in considerable quantities to 
Bengal, from Great Britain and other countries. These are the dollars of the 
republics of Mexico, Chili, Peru, and Bolivia. Tlic}^ do not, in general, differ 
very materially from Spanish dollars in value ; but t hey arc of less uniform 
fineness, and have been found to vary from 4 dwts. to 11 dwts. worse than the • 
Bengal standard. 

The bullion import from Great Britain could only have been carried to any 
extent in the absence of profitable articles of investment, and speedily gave 
way before the introduction of merchandize. It may he considered at an end, 
as the last four years have brought little more tiian j£2.5,000 ; a remarkable 
contrast to the import of some of the preceding years of the scries ; as for 
example, in 1819-20, when it amounted to about a iniHion and a half. 

Mjstals have always formed a principal article of the import trade. 
With the exception of iron, which is partially and imperfectly wrought, no 
ores have been found in the country, at least so as to be profitably brought to 
market. Ores of copper do exist in the south of India, and also in the north, 
perliaps, and in other directions. Lead mines arc likewise worked in Raj* 
pootana, but the produce has been hitherto triffing. Further research may 
bring other metallic deposits to light, but the want of skill to work them, and 
the expense of conveyance, those hitherto found being inconveniently situated, 
wiU long prevent the indigenous metals from competing with foreign importa- 
tions. Copper is in very extensive demand in India for a variety of purposes, 
and particularly for the fabrication of brass drinking ums^and other domestic 
utensils. Every native has his brass lota, or water cup^nd katora, or saucer ; 
and must have platters for baking cakes, and caldrons for boiling rice. The 
sheathing of vessels and the copper currency also expends a quantity of this 
metal, which, accordingly, is the principal import of its class. The importa- 
tiowirom Great Britain has, however, fallen off of late years, owing to copper 
being brought largely from other countries. It amounted in official value, in 
and 21*22,. to twenty-four lacs of rupees; but in 1825-26 and 26-27 
declined to four and to eight Iocs. The quantity imported was 49,388 maunds. 
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and the invoice value was, therefore, about 40 rupees per inaund. The sale 
prices of sheet copper ranged from 40 to 48 rupees. 

Speiter is intiinatel 3 r connected with the preceding in its application ami 
demand, being required for the same purpose — the fabrication of brass vessels. 
Until imported from Europe, its place was occupied by tuteiiague, which it 
has driven out of the market by its greater cheapness. It has, however, been 
imported much beyond the demand, and large quantities are lying on hand. 
In 1827-8, 102,319 maunds were imported from Great Britain, valued < at 
10,48,229 rupees, and averaging, therefore, nearly 6 rs. 8 ans. per sfiaund. 
The selfing price may be averaged at 8 rupees. 

Iron has maintained a tolerably uniform level for some 3 'ears, averaging in 
value about 0 lacs, but the quantity has been in excess, and during the year 
1827-8 the sale prices were commonly 25 per cent, below the invoice prices^ 

IVineSf d'c.— The next great article of import is wine, spirits, and malt 
liquors. 

Clarets. — The augmented intercourse with France has materially affected this 
branch of the trade with Great Britain ; and Eiigliah claret, | which was 
imported in 1813-14 to the value of six lacs and a half, is reduced to little 
more than one ; nor is its place assumed by French claret from the United 
Kingdom, as the importation of the latter is direct. 

Madeira is another article which has almost disappeared from British 
imports. In the early part of the period it formed an important part of the 
cargoes of the outward-bound Indiamcn, being taken on board at the island 
on the way out. In 1813-14 it is valued at above nine lacs; in 1827-8 it is 
^ Uttle more than one lac; being, in fact, in no demniMl in India, and being 
chiefly purchased for occasional transmission to Europe. 

Sherry has materially assisted, together with the use of French wines, to 
displace Madeira. It was unknown as an article of import in 1813-14, but 
in 1827-28 is valued at above two lacs of rupees from Great Britain. Its 
importation docs not appear to have been in excess, as the price continued 
much the same throughout the year : 600 to 900 rupees a butt, and 18 to 25 
rupees a dozen. 

The consumption of any kind but brandy is trifling, but that has 
risen considerably in demand. The value of the import from Great Britain, 
however, has not much augmented, and the price has been reduced most 
materially by the importations from other countries. In 1813-14 the brandy 
imported from Great Britain was 26,647 gallons, the invoice value was about 
one lac and fifty thousand, or 5 rs. 10 ans. per gallon. In 1827-28 the 
quantity was 73,877 gallons, and the value much the same as the above, or 
rupees one lac fifty-one thousand seven hundred and seventy, being Ihtlc more 
than 2 rs. 8 ans. a gallon. The selling price has fluctuated extensively,^ but 
from causes sufficiently intelligible ; a very restricted import in 1826-^ 'bad 
the efl^ct of raising ^^rice in the beginning of the year to four rupeea^a 
gallon. More liberal applies then came in, and the price declined,, and ht 
the close of the season it was from 2 rs. 12 ans. to 3 per gallon. 

j?eer, 4'^*-^This has always been an extensive article of import, and may 
be regarii&d as es^^sively British. A small quantity is sometimes imported 
from North and northern Europe, but it has never been able to obtain 

any demand. There are few articles, however, of greater fluctuation, as may 
be infeil^ ftohi the following statement in round numbers of the quantities 
and valutt'of various years. 
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Ilhdfl. Rupees. 

)813-]4 3,400 ... 1,98,000 ... per hogshead 58 Rs. 

1816-17 8,800 ... 4,87,000 - ... do. 55 do. 

1810.20 2,300 ... 1,45,000 ... do. G3 do. 

1823-24 11,400 ... 5,87,000 ... do. 51 do. 

182G-27 2,600 ... 1,87,000 ... do. 79 do. 

1827r28 6,000 ... 3,48,000 ... do. 58 do. 


The invoice prices would therefore seem, with one exception, to have varied 
hut little : and the great diOerence is in quantity. The importation of 1827*28 
was perhaps something in excess^ but that of the previous jxarwas decidedly 
far below the demand. In May 1827 the sale price was from 220 to 240 
rupees per hogshead. Very large importations shortly after took place, and 
reduced the price to 150; but even in May 1828 the prices continued high, or 
from 135 to 140 rupees per hogshead. The enhanced scale of importation 
however continued, and the prices have been since materially lowered, or from 
40 to 50 rupees the hogshead during the latter part of 1829. 

Broad' cloths and other woollen fabrics have always entered 
largely into the imports from Great Britain, and they have greatly increased 
during the period under review. The amount of the private-trade goods of 
tiiis description is small in the first years, but a considerable (piantity was 
always imported by the Company. In 1819-20 the joint importation was nine 
lacs, in 1821-22 twenty -five lacs; but the trade was overdone in that year, 
and lias since declined ; so that in 1825-26 it was less than in the former of 
the above-mentioned periods. In 1827-28 the amount again rose to twenty- 
four lacs. A considerable portion of the woollens imported is re-exported to 
the eastward. 

Colton Piece Goods , — The import of these articles has been created since 
the opening of the trade, and has l)eeu carried to a ruinous extent. In 1822-23 
tlie value was nearly sixty-six lacs, since which it fell to little more than half. 
It rose in the last year to forty-nine lacs. The various kinds of packages in 
which these goods are made up render it impossible to appreciate accurately 
the quantities imported, but they have no doubt increased in a more rapid 
ratio than the value. If we take pieces alone, the following are the quantities 
and prices in round numbers of the last five years: — 


Pieces. Ituiiecs. Rs. As. 

1823- 24 3,16,000 ... 37,16,000 per piece 11 8 

1824- 25 7,58,000 ... 46,27,000 do. 6 0 

1825- 26 5,64,000 ... 36,65,000 do. 6 IQ 

1826- 27 5,87,000 ... 38,60,000 do. 6 8 

1827- 28 8,57,000 ... 49,30,000 do. 6 10 


' As the estimates leave out the quantities reckoned by dozens and yards, the 
prices are something higher than they should be : they arc sufficiently near, 
however, to show a great diminution of the invoice rate. The selling prices 
have fallen in a still greater proportion, and in the last year were commonly 
25 to 30 per cent, below the invoice rates.* 

V ThefoUowlDgarc the retail prices of some of Uie articles of this class. 

’ Rs.As. U. A.P. 


Rook muslins, per yard 
Muslin ginghams, do. .. 
Chintzes for dresses, do. 

Jaconot, do. 

Scotch cambric, do. • • 
Quilling net, do. 


o 11 to 1 4 0 

0 4 to 0 6 0 

1 (I to 1 4 0 

0 11 to 1 « 0 * 

• 10 to 1 0 0 

0 2 to 0 2 0 

Long 
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Cotton Twisty ^c . — This is another creation of the free trade, and, like the 
preceding, has not yet found its proper level. In the course of four years the 
amount has risen from 80,000 rupees to above eighteen lacs ; but this last value 
is much in excess of the demand, and consequently heavy losses have been 
sustained upon the sale, averaging 35 per cent.' tqion the invoice cost. 

Dretfv.— Articles of millinery, Ac. are included under this head, and they 
have upon the whole increased ; but they are supplied from other countries, 
particularly from France, and the augmentation is therefore only partial from 
Great Britain. Some of them have fallen off, particularly hats, the importa« 
tion of w'hich affords an amusing instance of the miscalculation of speculators 
in England. In 1818-19 the value of this import was 2,69,000 rupees, which 
at 20 shillings or 10 rupees to a hat, would give 26,900 hats. As the military 
are provided from the public stores, and the natives never wear hats, it may 
be doubted if the hat-wearers in Bengal exceed 3,000 persons ; and, takifig all 
classes, they scarcely average a consumption of more than a hat and a half 
per year. The demand, at this rate, would have been 4,500 hats, and the 
supply was consequently nearly equal to six years’ consumption. That the 
extent of the demand is tolerably near the above is proved by the imports of 
the last two years, which scarcely exceed in value 29,000 rupees each. 

Books and Stationery. — These have increased in valiie during the year 
1827^6, as compared with 1826-7* but have maintained m tolerably even level 
for some years. Of late, however, American and French editions of English 
standaj|rd,books have found their way to India, and threaten by their greater 
cheapness to supplant in some degree the direct supply. 

iVares, as glass-ware, &c. have suffered great ffuctuations : in 1826-27 
they scarcely exceeded, and, in some articles, fell short of, the imports of 
1813-14. In the last year of our series they rose again to about double that 
value. In 1817-18 their value was fully four times that of 1813-14, amounting^ 
to eighteen lacs of rupees. The glass-ware alone was valued at above eleven 
lacsi 

It is unnecessary to particularize the other articles of import, as they are 
individually of comparatively little importance, although forming an aggregate 
of some account. They have followed the course of the general trade with 
Great Britain, having been supplied in excess in 1818-19, and having since 
declined. In one or two respects, as in cabinet-ware and carriages, they are 
less in the last than in the first year of our series ; and this must continue to 
be the case, as the manufacturers of Calcutta compete successfully in skill 
and taste with those of Great Britain, and their work is better seasoned to 
the climate. 

R.A.P. 

Long cloth, per piece 9 0 to 0 10 0 

Cotun), 6 to 8 reels per rupee. 

Tape, narrow, per bundle of 11 yards 080 

Do. broad 16 do. 1 0 0 

Bobbin, 5 bundles earl) ....20 do. 1 0 0 

Do^small, 20do. 10 do. l 0 O 


(To be concluded next Mmih*) 
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MEMOIR OF LIEUT. COLONEL JOHN MACDONALD, 

F* H. S,f F. S. A., &c. &c. &c. 

Lieut. Col. Macdonald was born on the 30th October 1750, in the Isle of 
Skye. iJis father was Allan Macdonald, Esq., of Kingsburgh, a captain in 
the 84th Regt. of Foot. Captain Macdonald married his cousin, the cele- 
brated Flora Macdonald, of Milton, by whom he had seven children : the 
subject of the present memoir was the youngest son of this marriage, and 
Mrs. Major MacLeod is now the only surviving child. 

At an early age he was sent to the Grammar School at Portree, and after- 
wards entered the High School of Edinburgh. He did not in after-life forget 
the scenes of his early youth, and some time previous to his death, invested a 
sum of money for the purpose of giving a medal to the dux, or leader, of the 
third class of the High School of Edinburgh, and another sum for the pur- 
chase of a book for the head-boy of the school at Portree : thus evincing his 
gratitude to those institutions in which he had imbibed the principles and 
improved the talents which carried him through life with credit to himself, 
utility to his country, and the approbation of all within the sphere of his action. 

He was originally intended for the law, but being of an ardent and enter- 
prising disposition, was anxious for a more active life, and coveted the profes- 
sion of a soldier. In the year 1780, his wishes were gratified by his obtaining, 
through the influence of Sir John Maepherson, a cadetship in the service of 
the East-India Company, on the Bombaj' establishment. 

He was at first attached to the infantry, but, in consequence of his know- 
ledge of fortification, was transferred to the engineers. Finding, however, 
after a residence of little more than a year, that the pay and allowances were 
then barely sufficient even for a decent support, and wholly inadequate to 
enable him to administer to the w'ants of his relations at home, whom to the 
very last he deemed to have claims upon him, he obtained, in the year 1782, 
leave of absence, and, quitting Bombay with the determination never to return, 
proceeded to Calcutta. 

Here, in the month of September in that year, he received the appoint- 
ment of ensign in the corps of engineers on the Bengal establishment, through 
the interest of his cousin, Colonel Murray, and was ordered on duty to Bcn- 
coolen, where he arrived in November following. In 1783, he was made 
assistant engineer, and was directed by the Governor and Council to survey 
the Dutch settlements in the northern parts of Sumatra, which were to be 
immediately restored to the Prince of Orange. Though the season of the 
year was adverse to the undertaking, and notwithstanding he was at the time 
suffering from the effects of a severe illness, with which he had been attacked, 
yet so zealous was he in the discharge of his professional duties, that he per- 
formed this arduous undertaking, in a tropical climate, with the most consum- 
mate skill and scientific accuracy, in the short space of four months. So 
satisfied were the government with the assiduity and persevering attention with 
which he had completed the task, that they recommended him to the conside- 
ration of the Court of Directors of the East-lndia Company, ** as a young 
officer of great merit, and highly worthy of encouragement and the Gover- 
nor General and Council in Bengal bestowed upon him, in the year 1784, 
although only an ensign, the brevet rank of captain, whilst employed on 
service in the island of Sumatra, as a special mark of their favoyr and appro- 
bation. Shortly afterwards, he was nominated, in addition to his other duties, 
commandant of artillery there, which »tuation he held until a successor was 
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appointed from Bengal, His acquaintance with the science of projectiles, 
which he had made his particular study, obtained him this appointment, 
which he was in every way well qualified to fill, as may be seen on reference 
to a small treatise he published in the year 1819, on that branch of military 
science. 

In consequenc#of the frequent and great danger which his Majesty’s ships, 
as well as those of the £ast-India Company, had experienced from the inac- 
curacy of the charts in use. Colonel Macdonald was employed, in 1786, by 
direction of the Governor General of Bengal, to survey the harbour and road- 
stead of Bencoolen ; but before he had completed the survey of Poolo Bay and 
Rat Island, his services being required in Bengal, he was recalled to Calcutta 
by Lord Cornwallis, and ordered to return via Penang, for the purpose of 
surveying that valuable island, then just ceded to the British government by 
the king of Queedah. On his arrival there, he found General (then Captain) 
Kidd on that service, and he consequently proceeded on to Calcutta direct. 
Here, however, he did not long remain, his knowledge of the language, 
manners, and habits of the people recommending him to the Governor General 
as a fit person to be sent to Bencoolen ; by whose directions he returned thither, 
in 1788, to superintend the military and civil works in operation there, and 
to complete the survey of the port and other parts of the west coast of 
Sumatra. He continued on this duty until the year 1796, when, having 
suffered much from his laborious professional avocations and the pestilential 
climate of the island, he retured to Europe on furlougli, where he arrived in 
Jdbuary 1797» after an absence of ncarl}' seventeen years, the great part of 
which period he was exposed to the scorching influence of the sun in a place 
proverbial for its insalubrity. 

Whilst at Bencoolen he took observations on the diurnal variation of the 
magnetic needle, some of which were published in the Tramactions of the 
Royal Society for the year 1796; and so anxious was he to obtain every 
possible information on this very interesting subject, that he proceeded in a 
small American vessel to St. Helena, where he remained some months, at a 
considerable expense, making similar observations at that island. The results 
of his labours were submitted to the Society, and were deemed by thcnri 
worthy of being given to the scientific world. He had been in the habit, while 
in India, of corresponding (though then unknown) with the late Sir Joseph 
Banks, which he continued until the decease of that learned president ; and 
immediately on his return to England he was elected a fellow of the Society. 

Ever active in the duties of his profession, and alive to its interests, he 
accepted, with the permission of the East-India Company, the situation of 
captain in the Royal Edinburgh Volunteer Artillery, which had been offered 
to him at a season of alarm and danger, though he was far from being restored 
to health. In this situation, likewise, his exertions met with the approbation 
and gratitude of those for whom they were made, and when he resigned, in 
consequence of being appointed major in Lord Macdonald’s Regiment of tho 
Isles, the gentlemen under %is command, whom he had been indefatigable in 
teaching their duty, presented him with a superb sword as a mark of their 
afitetion and esjtj^m. While in command of this fine corps (composed of 
gentlemen bf^JPi, dfnburgh), which w^s armed with pikes, he wrote, under the 
patronage anijp^hh the approbation of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, a treatise on 

S acti<m%nd theoretical parts of artillery, for the use of this corps Only, 
rk cc^ains a new drag-rope exercise, and a pike exercise, simple in 
andireadily acquired. In June 1800, he was made lieut. colonel of 
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the Royal Cltinalpine Regiment, and proceeded with the regirttent on duty to 
Ireland, where it continued until the peace of Amiens, when, being disbanded, 
he returned with his family to London. 

No species of military knowledge can be reckoned of greater importance or 
more useful than that which puts the army in possession of the ladies, internal 
(liKcij)linc, and elementary instruction, of an enemy. To oppose efrcctually 
the o|)erati(>n of any military system, it is indispensably Mcessary that its 
principles and modes of action should be developed, expTained, and made 
generally known. Impressed with this conviction, the late Colonel Macdonald 
proceeded to France, visited her armies, and conversed with her officers, for 
the purpose of prosecuting on the spot inquiries into the state of French 
tactics, and of procuring every possible information on so interesting a 
subject. Ho found their tactics so extremely accurate, and so thoroughly and 
systematically fuundctl on science, that he deemed it a duty he owed to Ins 
sovereign and to his country to give them publicity. He accordingly translated 
a work issued by authority of the French government, which he published, with 
a preface and notes, in iSOo; the work has run through two editions. 

At the beginning of the year 1804, Mr. Pitt having, in a very complimentary 
manner, selected him to be one of his field officers in the Cinque Port Volun- 
teers, he lell London in ccmsccpicncc, and removed with his family to Dover, 
in March 1804. He hatl not been there many hours before, unasked, he em- 
barked in an open boat, and reconnoitred the harbour of Boulogne, with a view 
to obtain information as to the state of preparation for the threatened invasion 
of this country. The result of his observations upon this and various other occa- 
sions he communicated to the Prime Minister at his own desire, as well as to other 
leading personages, and so valuable was the information he afibrded that he 
was induced, at great personal hazard, risk, and expense, in consequence of 
rcipicsts made to him, to visit oi'tcn the French coast during the period he 
remained at Dover. 

He continued at Dover until after the decease of Mr. Pitt, his patron, 
whose confidence he had obtained and with whom he was at all times on terms 
of intimacy, contiiuiall}’^ receiving from that distinguislicd statesman marks of 
his approbation and friendship. The Cinque Port Volunteers being greatly 
reduced in numbers, and not re(|uiring a field officer of his rank, Lieut. Col, 
Me left the regiment and removed to Hxetcr, where he coiitiiiiicd to reside 
until the time of his death. 

The science of telegraphs, imperfectly practised and still less known in this 
country, attracted his notice immediately on his ictnrn to England from India. 
He attentively studied it, and offered an improved system, in 180d, to the 
Admiralty. In 1808 he published a small work on telegraphic communication ; 
and in 1817 « larger one, explanatory of anew system of that species of com- 
munication, with a telegraphic dictionary, luinierically arranged, attached to it, 
in order to mature and render general a science hitherto in its iniancy. A 
second iuid inqiroved edition of the dictionary' was in hand at the period of his 
death. 


He had written several papers* respecting the variation of the magnetic needle, 
and the supposed position of the magnetic poles, which he laid before the 
Royal Society ; and he was preparing for publication a small work on the 
“ Theory of Magnetic Variation.** lie conducted for several years the mili- 
tary department of a review of high repute, and w'as a frequent contributor to 
the Asiatic Journal and the Gcntlemanls and bthcr magazines. Ihe following 
arc some of the works he had translated and published : Rules and Regulations 


Aaiat.Jour. N.8. V on.O. N c>. 2'J. 
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for the Field Exercise and Manoeuvres of the Frencli Infantry ; An Essay on 
the Principle and Origin of Sovereign Power ; The Experienced Officer, or 
General WimpflTen’s Letters to his Son ; Instructions for the Conduct of 
Infantry on actual Service ; The Formation and Manoeuvres of Infantry, by 
the Chevalier Duteil ; all with prefaces and copious notes, containing observa- 
tions adapted to the circumstances of the times. 

He was likewise the author of several original works, all displaying 
talents and extemnve acquirements. His knowledge of music was unusually 
refined, as appears by his Treatise explanatory of the principles constituting 
the practice and theory of the violoncello, and also that on the harmonic 
system of stringed instruments. The merits of these works have been acknow'- 
ledgcd by the most eminent musical professors of the day. 

In every situation, both at home ami abroad, it was Lieut. Col. Macdonald’s 
constant study to he of use to his country, and to leave behind Iiiin some 
monuincnts of his existence, and that lie had not lived in vain. 

As for rewards, he met with but few beyond honorary marks of distinction, 
and the self-approbation of having done his iluty. A late Chairman of the 
East-India Company feelingl}' and justly remarked, “ that he seemed to be one 
of those destined to labour for others more than for liimsclf.” He received 
from the King of the Netherlands a gold snuftdjox, and the King of Prussia 
presented him with a gold medal. 

A provincial paper, in speaking of Colonel Macdonald, observes, “ the 
activity of his mind and the benevolence of his heart would not permit him to 
remain an indifferent spectator of events daily passing around liim, and ho 
was in consequence one of the first to step forward ujxjii ail occasions of 
national or local interest, as well as to assist in ameliorating imlividual or 
general calamity; scarcely a charitable institution exists in the city of Exeter 
and its neighbourhood without having his name as a contributor, and in the 
strictest sense he maintained with unblemished .splendour the high character 
of a gentleman and a philosopher. The loss experienced by his death is great, 
and his name will be revered by all who knew his w'orth.’* This panegyric is 
no less true than honourable to the deceased. 

He died at Exeter, on the Kith of August last, in the seventy-second year of 
his age, and his remains arc deposited in the cathedral there. 11c w'as twice 
married : first, in India, to Mrs. Bogle, widow' of L. Bogle, Esij., formerly a 
civil servant in theEast-India Company’s service; by whom he had two chil- 
dren, who died in their infancy; and next, in 1701), to Frances Maria, elder 
daughter of the late Sir Robert Chambers, Chief Justice in Bengal, by whom 
he had issue seven sons and two daughters, all of whom (except a son, who died 
very young) are living to deplore his loss and to emulate his virtues. 

In his conduct through life he was ever actuated by a sense of true piety ; 
he died, as he had lived, a Christian, in faith and practice, not merely in profes- 
sion; and his relatives and friends huinhly, but confidently, trust, that he is now 
reaping in the mansions of eternal bliss the rewards of a well-spent life on 
earth. 
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IlEMAllKS ON THE PENAL CODE Ol' CHINA. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tin-: scvciilli and last division of this code contains the laws relative 
to |)iiblic works. ^ 

Public biiiltliiif^s and works arc not to be undertaken by any ofticer 
without projier authority; if they are comnionccd without authority, the 
ollicers offending arc punislialile accordiiio- to the scale provided in ordinary 
cases of pecuniary malversation : the waives of the labourers employed 
beiii^ computed at 7d. per day. A])roviso is made in favour of officers in 
charge of public buildings or fortifications which fall down or become 
damaged, and reipiirc immediate repair. Unnecessary waste of materials 
or of labour, in public works, likewi.se entails upon the person occasioning 
such u aste a punishment according to the .same scale : tlie sum wasted 
l)cing assumed to be purloined from the state. If through mismanagement, 
or want of due diligenee, accidents happen through diIa])idation of buildings, 
whereby a person is killed, the officer responsible is liable to a fine to the 
relations of the deceased, as in a case of homicide. 

The following law is characteristic : — if any public oflicor performs or 
trauses to be jierformed any public work or manufacture contrary to the e.sta- 
blished rule and custom, he shall be punished, at the least, with forty blows ; 
and in the case of any such deviation, in the manufacture of military wea- 
pons, silks, stuffs, and valuable articles, fifty blows; and the expense 
incurred in reforming the articles, so as to make them .serviceable, is to be 
considered as a sum purloined from tlie state, and the officer is to be 
punished according to the law of pecuniary malversation. If such impro- 
jierly prepared or manufactun'd aiiielc.s l ad been destined for the use of 
his majesty, the ]ninishment is more severe, extending, in extreme cases, 
as far as perpetual lianisliment ! 

'riie misap|)licalion of jiublic .stores, and llie use of the juiblic looms or 
manufactories for the private purposes of public ollicers, are punishable 
olfenees. 

Any private individual, who shall manufacture for sale any silks, satins, 
gauzes, or similar si nils, according to the proliibiled patlcru itmg (dragon), 
or fun (ph<rnixj, is punishable with HM) biow.s, and the goods 
are forfeiU'd to tlie state. Tl.e pmeliaser, the wearer, the working weaver, 
and embroiderer of sueli siiilfs incur tliirercul degrees ol pimishment. 

A failure of the determinate quantity of silks and .stulfs and military wea- 
pons, annually manufaetured "^^t the public works, is visited iijion the 
A\orkinen wJio omit to provide their a.ssjgned ])roportion, and i]p(ju the 
siipcriitteiKling oftieers : and if the raw iiiatorials are not delivered to the 
Workmen in snllicienl quantities, at proper times, the superintending 
olliccr of the factory and the superintendant ol supplies are alone punish- 
able. ^ 

(Sovernors of eitic.s or other provincial subdivisions, who, instead of 
inhabiting the houses provided foi^ ilieiii^ reside in private houses belonging 
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to tlic inliabitants of districts under their authority, arc liable to eighty blou s 

for each offence. 

Any person damaging Ihe embankments of the rivers (although no 
mischief ensue) maintained at the expense of government, is punishable 
'ivith 100 blou’s ; if the embankments are kept up at private expense, eighty 
blows. If the ^’aters overflow in consequence of such damage, and an 
inundation take place destructive of properly, the amount of damage is to 
he estimated and the offender is punished in proportion, according to the 
law concerning pecuniary malversation. The punisinnent is enlianced if 
the motive be revenge, and if the death of an individual is tlio eonse(|ueiu*e. 

Neglect of embankments, whereby damage of property is sustained, 
whether they be public or private, is punishable l)y blou s. 

Encroachments upon public highways or thoroughfares arc punishable 
with sixty blows, and the ground is to be restored to its former state. 

Governors of cities, their assessors and deputies, are entrusted with the 
care and preservation of all bridges, roads, and Jnghways; and there is 
directed to be a special examination of the same yearly, in order to ascer- 
tain that they are in a firm and complete condition, the roads solid ami even ; 
and wlien the regular communication is interrupted by reason of the want of 
necessary repairs, the responsible magistrate is liable to thirty blows. 

We have now brought to a conclusion our analysis of tliis very peculiar 
code, in the execution of which object, we have been much more exact 
and minute than would have been necessary in an exposition of any Euro- 
pean code, founded upon those principles of jurisprudence common to all 
the nations of the west, and traceable to ihe Uoman and Canon law, 
w hich contain the germ even of our own. The Cliinese system is, like the 
rest of their mitional institutions, perfectly peculiar. The basis is the jiatri- 
urchal theory of government, and we have seen, in the course of our 
analysis, the eccentricities to wliich that theory has led the Chinese legisla- 
tors. 

A striking feature of the Chinese code is the apjiarcnt w^ant of distinc- 
tion between the civil and criminal brandies, by ilio visitation of every sort 
of inalfaisancc with the bamboo, or banishment. I'lic distinction is, 
indeed, affected, Imt it is jmrdy an imaginary one, there l;eing scarcely 
any species of injury u liicli, in England, would be held of a civil nature, 
not treated in China jis a public wrong, and expiated by corporal punisli- 
incnt. 

The learned translator of the code suggests, indeed, that, in praclict', 
the M'hipping and bambooing, arc not .so universal as would be imagined ; 
but travellers in China have remarked the frc(|uoucy of these degrading 
inflictions, and the gravity wiih whicii men of rank, 'when they incur the 
bamboo, lie down and receive the application at the command of tlicir 
superior in rank, who, in his turn, may be the victim of a similar infliction at 
the behest of one of still higliit dignity. 

One advantage, at least, attends this summary mode of dealing with 
wrongs, iianie]y> the absence of imprisonment, as a mode of punishment. 
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which, ill C'])iim especially, migiitlead to multiplied oppressions. We have 
seen that an insolvent dehtor is whitewashed in C-liina l>y means of that 
convenient viaticum^ the baudjoo. 

At the same time, its general ap|)lication, as a corrective, to all classes 
of misdemeanours, from some species of treason, to infusin^;, by inadver- 
tence, an uimsiial in«Tcdient in a dish of food for the emjieror, or brin^inj^ 
it in a dish not <juite clean, tends to confound in the mind the essential dis- 
tineiioii between positive and conventional crimes. 

The care and concern w hieh the law iliseovers in whatever rof^ards the 
sovereifi^n, though ascribable to the fiindamonlal principle of the code, — the 
emperor l)einif rei^arded as the father of his jioople,’’ — lay the founda- 
tion of the real despotism which exists in CJiina, in s])ite of the humane, 
lil)eral, and equal laws, which are to be fo\md in the code. 

'ro a student of the manners and eharaeter of tlie Chinese, this code 
affords a very useful depository of aiithonlie fads. There is j)robabIy no 
nation in cxislenee m hose eliaraeler may be more successfully stmlied than 
the Chinese throui;li the media of their very peculiar laws and their equally 
peculiar language. 


]\rALAY IIISTOUV. 

Mr. Dalton, in his account of Coti (Borneo), in the Singapore Chroniclcy 
says: — “ Many writers on various parts of the Malayan peninsula and Arclii- 
pclago have commenced their works by informing us that in most places are to 
be seen Hindoo temples and pagodas similar to those on the continent uf 
India, and natiirall}' enough infer that at some remote period those countries 
must liave been inhabited by Hindoo and Gentoo worshippers; they then 
attempt to trace the history of them, which they do by making enquiric.s on the 
s])ot, receiving for truth whatever may be told them by sultans and rajahs, few 
of whom can shew a connected written history of their country for the last 
one hundred and fift}' years, or even half of that time. Twenty can be named, 
each contending for the prior claim of antiquity, and amongst others the 
illustrious sultan of Coti, Malinmimid Sali Hooden, in whose bamboo capital 
I am now writing- As I believe the genealogical tree of the Coti sultan to be 
as well grafted as most of them, I will transcribe the account of it written in 
the Koran of the Kraja of Tongarron : — 

Soon after tlie great |iroj)Iiet ^lalintnct ascended into Iicavcn from IMecca, Ins scconil 
nntl favourite brollier, whose name was likewise TNIalioniet, dreamed that tl)e prophet 
.ippeared to him in the sliapc* of a comet, invifiiig him forth to preach the true doctrine; 
he accordingly arose and embarked on board a ship with some chosen follow'ers. They 
had no occasion for compass or sails, as tlie comet kej)! before the vessel, and ll;e wind 
favoured them. After being on the ocean one year, during wliicli period no land was 
seen, a country was descried in the west, over which the comet remained stationary; 
this was Coti, Mahomet landed at a place now called Cinciileraiii, w'heii lie fell asleep, 
ami his brother again ai)peared before him, standing iipoiillic nioiintuin Baley Papang; 
w itli a loud voice he ordered a kingdom to be founded, and a capital built whicii should 
be considered second only to IVIccca. The prophet disappeared after leaving the Koran 
written by a celestial hand. On awaking, IMahomct found himself in anotlicr part of 
the country, where he built the capital, calling Tongarron, after the name of the ship 
which brought them safe. Here it was the Koran was lirst opened hy JMaluimiinid 
Sali lloodcii, the ftrst Siiltun, who, after reigning forty-seven years, was taken up to 
heaven in u Hash of lightning.” 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF GEORGIA. 

Uy the GeOHQIAN rHINCE I'OYAL VaKHTANU. TRANSLATED RY JNl. KLAPUOXir. 

I'liE annals of Gc'or^ia recognize as the original ancestor of tlio Geor- 
gians, a certain Karf/t/os, avIio gave his name to tlie country; (Georgia 
being called in the native longue KarthU. This is not the place for a full 
explanation of this denomination : it appears probable tliat Karthlos was 
the chief a*nd legislator of the Georgians, not the original ancestor. How- 
ever the fact might be, Karthlos belongs to that scanty band of great men of 
antifiuity, ^vho created, ns it were, a whole people, lie did not bear the 
title of king, but he was not therefore tlic less esteemed and honoured by 
his countrymen, on account of Iiis talents and virtues. From him the 
Georgians acquired the knowledge of the true God, whom all his children 
sincerely adored, altliough they manifested almost an ccpial degree of devo- 
tion at the tomb of Karthlos, insomuch that to swear by his shade Avas their 
most binding oath. Even at the present day, the j)eople of Georgia arc 
accu.stomcd to swear by the manes of their departed parents. 

Conformably to the wise institutions introduced by Karthlos, and whilst their 
country enjoyed profound tranquillity, the Cicorgians devoted themselves with 
ardour to agriculture, and reape^l the fruits of their jiieasing and profitable 
occupation. They obeyed the inspirations of their conscience alone, and 
the impulses of their then uncontaminated minds. I'lu'y Avcrc happy, and 
could appreciate their felicity ; they treated each other as brothers, and 
religiously respected the sacred laws of gratitude and tViendship, as well as 
those of marriage, which Karthlos had introduced among them. Jn this 
manner they lived for centuries, in uninterrupted prosperity, the result of 
their unspotted manners and their excellent conduct; l>ut, at length, they 
were incapable of avoiding a change of destiny, and became the victims of 
the weakness of human nature, lienee the Avorsliip of the one true Ciod 
gave place in tlieir jninds to the love of idolatry. 'I’Ik'V began to adore the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, and b(?eame the prey 4jf those very nations 
from wliicJi they had iminbed their superstitions. W'oe to the p(M)ple avIio 
withdraw tliemselves liom the path whitdi Ihovidence has proscribed to 
them ! 

Some centuries after, Alexander the r\Iacrdonian, in his war against the 
Persians, arrived in (jicorgia ; he conquered the country, exterminated all 
the foreign tribes who were established there, and required Ins new subjects 
to worship the true (b)d, and merely to venerate the sun, moon, and other 
luminaries of heaven. After making tliejp arrangements, he cjuitted the 
country, leaving a governor named Azon, w'ith a small number of troops. 
This military^ chieftain soon violated the orders of his sovereign, by eroiiting 
two idols, named llatzi and Hainiy and compelling the Georgians to 
worship them. This is the fate of nations whose virtues are destroyed by 
the vices of their neighbours. 

At this period, Parnavaz, one of the descendants of Karthlos, and 
%vho had hitherto been concealed in Persia, arrived secretly in Georgia. It 
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h snid that, by the inotlior’s side, bo was related to Darius Codomanus. He 
took up his residence, alonjr with his inollicr and sisters, at JMtskhetha. Mere 
lie remained lon'j; unknown, for tlie lustre uf his birth would have attracted 
the notice of every (ieor^ ian; and probably his ])overty would not have pro- 
tected him from the |)ersecution of Azon, but for peculiarly fortunate eircum- 
stJinces. Parnavaz bein«^ almost entirely ocenj>ied in the ehace, discovered 
a treasure eoiieeah'd in the vicinity of tlie spot where Tidis is now situated. 
The ])ossossi()n of wealth beinj;’ now snpcTadded to the consciousness of 
noble birth, ambitious hopes were awakened in his soul. J Te knew tiiat 

(leori^ia belonged to him of riiflil, as the descendant of Karthlos, who 
had b(*(pieath('d Ihe i;-overnm(*nt of ihe country to his family, b ull of these 
thoughts, Parnava/ procetuled to j\Jini;Telia. Kooji then reigned over the 
inounlaineers aiijoinini*; that province. Parnavaz sought him, eommuni- 
eate'd to him his (lesions, formed a family alliance with him by f;’i'iutc 
his youngest sister in marriai'c, and obtained from him a Ixnly of troops, 
which he daily auo-mented by means of the discoveied treasure. At the 
head of this army lie returned to his native country, vanijuished Azon, and 
reigned in (leoroia with the title of kino-, hitherto unknown there. 

Ilavinu^ eomplctelv succeeded in his \iews, Jhirnava/. devoted his wlude 
attention to ameljoratinii: the eonditii ii of Iiis subjects, and promotini; 
tlieir prosperity and o-lory. Attributing tlie success of his arms to 
the succour of the oods whom, as a pao-an, ho adored, lie considered 
liimsi'If bound in duty to evince bis oratilude l»y setllnu; up their imao’os 
richly decorated, and by anew mode of pccrforining the di\ine riles. He 
was also the founder of the hiiiher and lower nobility in (ie<.u*£^ia, dlvidt'd 
into prineel\ families, and those of sinijile «;<'nt!ei::en. »Siich of the de- 
scendants of Karthlos as possessed in fee siinjile stiine town or fortress, 
with a considerable nnml»or of serfs, and who iiad ri'iidered distinj^uished 
services to their eonntry, were entitled princes- 'Plio <;entlcmen consisted 
of the less powerful proprietors, who posst^ssod some lari^e \illa<>e or strong- 
castle. Without tliese (pialifications, no one could take the title of prince 
or gentleman. 

Parnavaz dividcul (icorgia into four military districts, from uhieh the 
army was always kejit ii]), amounting for some eentnrios, to about 7tJ,0t)() 
men. A militia was also raised in like manner, to be railed out only on 
extraordinary emergencies. The army consisted of four corjis, namely, 
the advanced guard, composed of the troops of Akhaltsiklia, and who 
became the rearguard iu a retreat; liie right u ing, formed of Imercthians 
arid the Apkhaz ; the left wing, consisting of the inhabitants of Kaklunlii; 
and the centre, where llie people of Ivarthli were jilaecd. Kaeh ol the 
three Jbrmer had a peculiar elnef attt banner. The ccntiv, which was always 
commanded by tlie king himself, had two banners. V\ hen the arin> 
obtained a victory, each warrior cut oiT the head of an enemy he had 
killed, which he presented to the king, .sa>ing, may Hod never interrujit 
thy victories ! ” and he thereupon received a suitable recompense, 'Phis 
custom is retained in (Jeorgia at the pn'seiit day. The defensive arms ol 
tiu^ troops wore a coat uf mail, hrcast-plate, a piece ot iron to defend the 
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hips, and a buckler. The offensive weapons were sprar, mnee, sword, 
javelin, .dagger, bow and arrows. The standinpj army subsisted in Georgia 
until the partition of the country into different kingdoms, after wliich it was 
not practicable to provide ])aY for the troops, so that they could be called 
out only for a time, when circimislanccs rerjuired. 'I'lie kings, however, 
always had about them a personal guard; that of the kings of Karthli was 
formed of the inhabitants of the valley in which the Aragwi Hows ; the kings 
of Kakhothi had for body guards the people of Kizikhi, and subsequently 
Tooshis ; in imerethi, the royal guard consisted of Uachwclis. 

Causes, criminal and civil, till the conversion of (icorgia to Christianity, 
were detoriniiicd by blood, iron, water, tlie sword, and the oath. 'J'he 
process termed hlovd^ n as the j)unishment imposcil iij)on murderers : when 
any one had caused tljedeaih of another of ecjual rank, he was condenimd 
to capital punishment, or perpetual imprisonment, besides being compelled 
to pay a large sum to the nearest relations of his victim ; if, on the contrary, 
the j)erson was of inferior rank to his assassin, the latter only jmid a 
heavv tine and was exiled for some time. A p«‘rson n ho drew a weapon 
against his superior, had his right hanil cut oil*. U’he tine paid to therein 
lions of a girl betrothed to one who, without legal emise, broke otf tlie 
stipulated marriage, was also termed blood. The sirord was eonimonly 
used to vindicate those who were aeonsed of tn^ason against their country or 
sacrilege. I’he accuser and the accused, alter three days spent in prayer 
and srtlerificcs, armed for the eoinbat and sallii'd into the lield on horsc'baek, 
attended by tv.o witnesses unarmed. 4'liev altaekci! each other, and lie 
who was nnliorscd, was deemed the ciiminal or calumniator, and was 
punished with death or the loss of his eyes, hands, feet, Ac., as well as all 
his goods. 'I'lioso accused of theft were sulijt'cteil to the trial by iron or 
watery in the following manner: a coulter, made red-hot, was j)laeed in 
an elevated position, and the aeeiised was oLdiged to take it witli his hand 
covered with a linen or cotton cloth, and to cany it three paei's belore lu! 
threw it down. His hand was immediately bound up, and examined three 
days after; if it ajjpeared uninjured, the accused was consid(‘rcd iiim ct nl ; 
ill the contrary event, his crime was held to be proved. In the liial by 
watery some iron instrument was thrown into boiling water, to be taken 
out by the hand of the aecusod, which was bound up and iiealt'd as in the 
other case. 'J'Jiose who were convicted of theft, were for the hist and 
second otfence condemned to pay a fine mneh exceeding the value of the 
stolen propel iy ; for the third olfeiiee, they were further deprived of sigiit, 
their hand was cut oil', or iJiey were sentenced to die, according to the 
inagnitude of tlie theft. 'J'he oath was resorted to in eases where it was 
diflicult to decide the right of possessifti, in thefts of little consequence ; 
the two parties where then compelled to take an oath, as well as the wit- 
nesses. 

Parnavaz purified and enriched the (Georgian language. lie also insti- 
tuted posts at court, of vv hicli the following were llie principal : the 
salar (or commander-in-chief), who, in the absence of the king, presided 
at the council, and when he was ])rcscnt, occupied the scut next to him : 
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all other officers, civil and military, wore placed under his inspection. The 
Aristhawi were the governors of the nine j)rovinces into which Parnava/. 
liad divided (iJeorgia; their office was to collect the taxes in the districts 
under tlieir orders, to decide suits in the name of the king, to assemble the 
troops, and to render an account of their government ; they held the same 
rank as the Spasalar ; they were chosen by the j)eopIe from among the 
j)rinces and gentlemen, and at first their office was not hereditary, 'i he 
office of tlie echibi was to confer with the king on s[)ccial and pressing 
occasions, when the latter had retired into Jiis apartment, where the oilier 
councillors Avere not at liberty to come. 

The successors of Parnavaz, down to King INIirian, performed nothing 
worthy of record. In the time of the latter, about A.D. -120, Saint Ninna 
came into (leorgia, the inhabitants of which she instructed in the (Mirislian 
faith ; and in the sc(piel, Mirian and his subjects received baptism at the 
liands of Eustatliius, tlie patriarch of Antioch. I'Jie lOmperor Constantine 
the Great sent Mirian some valuable presents, consisting of a box made 
from tile true cross, and other articles of that kind, and formed a friendship 
with liim. Mirian destroyed throughout the country the remains of idol- 
AV'orship, built superb temples for the true religion, and accomplished other 
works which Icslified the purity of his attaclmient to the Christian faith. 
A new form of worship was established, M'ith pompous ceremonies. At 
this period, the year commenced in Georgia with the first day of l^’ebruary, 
which was a holiday for the people. The fosti\ iti(?s were celebrated in the 
following manner : 

At daybreak, the arcliicrci (head of the churcli), accompanied by all the 
persons about the court, and the higher clergy, proceeded to the inner 
apartments of the monarch to congratulate the king and queen, and wish 
them a happy new year. 1 Ic oftcred them a cross, an image, or some 
other valuable article, as well as a loaf of sugar, as the symbol of a sweet 
and agreeable life. After him, all the other functionaries, civil and 
military, were admiltedto tlic royal presence, Avho offered llieir felicitations, 
with presents suitable to their offices. 1 1 is master of the horse presented a 
horse richly caparisoned ; the grand huntsman, falcons and birds of prey 
trained for the chace; the oommaiider-in-chief and other officers offered 
arrows, and in modern times, musket balls, saying, May God prolong thy 
reign, and picrec the heart of thine enemies with this arrow, or this ball 
The princes who were without employment at court, or in the army, pre- 
sented to the king two poor horses, which were led away to a spot sur- 
rounded w'ith a wall, and npproi)riatcd to this purpose, n herc they were 
killed in order to serve as bait to the wild animals, which assembled there, 
and afforded the court next day sptSt in the chace. 

Since the introduction of fire-arms in Georgia, the Mass ol the Resurrec- 
tion has been celebrated at J'!)astPr witli coiitiniied salvos oi artillery and 
musketry. After divine service, the king used to give a breakfast to his 
courtiers, and the civil and military officers; alter which, he mounted on 
horseback, and proceeded with his guests to the spot called biabagty where 
the courses wove held at Tilbs. In the midst ol the arena was a column, 

Aiiiat,Jour.^ii>i\ No. 22. I' 
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on whioli the king caused to be placed a vase of gold or silver. The 
young princes and gentlemen, and sometimes the king himself and his sons, 
on coursers superbly caparisoned, galloped at full speed along the whole 
extent, and passing before the column, endeavoured to strike down the vase 
by their arrows. The successful archer presented the vase to tlie king, who 
gave it him back again, as a reward for his dexterity. After this course 
began the games of ball, termed Chagatii, The young men distributed 
themselves into two parties, each selecting twelve of tiieir number, every 
one of whom held a small dart, at the end of which was a sort of racket of 
silk closely reticulated. In the midst of the course a ball was hurled into 
the air, and the instant it fell to the ground the cavaliers rushed from all 
sides, with shouts, endeavouring to get possession of the ball by means of 
their darts. All those who took part in the game were bound to remain 
bent upon their horses during the whole time, without being able to rai.se 
the head. At the two ends of the lists were erected four posts, covered 
with gold and silver brocades, and valuable silks, which the king distributed 
among the victors. At the conclusion of these games all returned to the 
palace, where new pleasures awaited them. The dinner was accompanied 
by songs and exquisite music: if the clergy were present, church music 
only %vas performed. These sports were retained till the time of the la.st 
king but one, Irakli,* who abolished them with a view of directing the 
minds of his subjects to pursuits which might be of real utility to their 
country. 

Marriage-ceremonies in Georgia differ but little from those of Europe. 
But hitherto marriages have been contracted by parents on behalf of their 
children, and the bridegroom commonly never saw his bride till he was on 
the point of espousing her. Sometimes it even happened that people with- 
out children agreed together to join in marriage any they might have, and a 
contract of this kind remained in force, unless some unfore.sccn occurrence 
presented an insurmountable obstacle. On the betrothing, the. lady received 
from her intended a present according to his means, which was accom- 
panied by sweet- meats, or loaves of sugar, placed upon a gold or silver 
salver. Tlic parents of both parties then invited their families, friends, and 
acquaintance, and the intended bridegroom, accompanied by his friends, 
paid a visit lo his future bride : at first he placed himself opposite to her, 
and then, drawing nearer, gave her a ring and a gilt apple. After supper, 
he exchanged his handkerchief for hers, and then departed. Next day, 
he received presents from his mother-in-law, for which etiquette required 
him to go and return thanks immediately. Soon after, a day was fixed for 
the nuptials, which lasted commonly for three days, during all which time the 
bridegroom was called by no other name than that of king. Accompanied by 
all his relations and friends, preceded by songs and music, be proceeded to 
the house of his bride, on whom was likewise bestowed the title of queen. 
Like the bridegroom, she was habited in white, bearing, amongst other 
ornaments, four plumes upon her head, and her face was covered with a 
thick veil. The bridegroom was announced to the bride by a messenger, 

* The fiithtt of the writer of thie Sketch. 
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to whom was presented some wine in a silver goblet, which was given to 
him in acknowledgement of the good news he brought, to which was added 
a piece of rich stuff or a shawl. The bride and bridegroom, adorned with 
crowns, remained then seated in silence beside each other. In a few 
minutes, one of the parents took their hands and joined them, adding an 
address to them on the state into which they were about to enter. When 
this speech was over, they went in procession to the church. The nuptial 
ceremonies closed with salvos of musketry or artillery, and the new-married 
pair returned to the house, where the mother of the bridegroom gave each 
a piece of sugar, as a symbol of a sweet and happy life. They then placed 
themselves upon a kind of throne, and received the congratulations of the 
guests, who made presents of gold and silver, each in proportion to his for- 
tune. This custom originated with the ancient kings of Georgia, who, on 
their accession to the throne, received in this manner the congratulations of 
their subjects. The supper, which succeeded this ceremony, was provided 
by the father of the bridegroom. The men sat opposite the women, and 
every couple fronting each other. The women were not expected to eat 
till the guests had quitted the table. The men swallowed large bumpers of 
wine to the health of the king and queen ; some of them rose and sung a 
song in praise of the new-married pair. The husband's father then came 
forward, and raised with his sAvord the veil of the young wife, and the long 
list of presents was then read. The new-married couple next day pro- 
ceeded with their families and guests to the husband’s house, where the 
same ceremonies took ])lace, and continued for three days, and the bride 
was then divested of her veil. 

In respect to funeral ceremonies, the relations of (he deceased used to 
scourge themselves, and shave their heads ; but these customs, introduced 
by rude and barbarous people, were soon abolished. We shall now give 
some details of the ceremonies observed on the demise of a crowned head. 
On these occasions, a throne was elevated in the palace, upon which was 
placed a cushion, bearing on one side the pur]>le, and at the two ends the 
crown and sceptre of the deceased ; on the other, the purple and the other 
insignia of the widowed queen, as well as the dress and arms of the king. 
Near the throne, on the .side where the queen’s insignia were placed, were 
seated the wives of the great lord.s, and on the other, the high functionaries 
of the state, in the folloAving order : the first place was appropriated to the 
Mdivane, or ministers, near whom were thrown upon the ground the code 
of the laws open, and torn feathers. Next them came the masters of the 
ceremonies, with their staves of office, which they were accustomed to carry 
before the king, broken. These officers accompanied the corpse to the tomb. 
Without the palace was plilced the horse which the king commonly rode, 
with the saddle reversed, and near the horse, seated on the ground, was 
the great master of the horse, his head uncovered, with a banner held by 
his side, the point downwards. The queen, accompanied by her children 
and the officers of her court, proceeded to the dead body, and having 
dressed it, delivered a suitable address to the relations, which were repeated 
by her attendants. She then quilted the palace, and went towards the 
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master of the horse, where she did the same. In three days the whole 
court and all the principal people put on deep morning, and attended the 
interment of the deceased king. The new king, the queen dowager, and 
all the other members of the royal family, followed the corpse on foot ; it 
was borne by the highest military and civil functionaries to the suburb of 
Mtskheta, where it was met by the clergy of that city, who conveyed it to 
the cathedral, which was hung, on this occasion, with black velvet, on 
which, in the cupola, was seen a cross of red velvet, denoting the con- 
dition of a future life. The ceremonies lasted for forty days. During an 
entire year, the court and all the functionaries abstained from any sort of 
amusements, suffering their beards to grow and subsisting npon lenten food. 
I’he burial of a queen wa.s conducted in nearly the same manner, as was 
the case with the other members of the royal family : the princes and gentle- 
men had funerals proportioned to their rank and wealth. 

I have described the ceremonies as they were in use in the time of king 
Mirian, because they were introduced by him, as the first Christian monarch 
of Georgia : they evince his religious devotion, as well as his other virtues 
and exalted qualities. It must also be mentioned that it was he who first 
established the practice, which, happily for Georgia, was often renewed, 
of transmitting the crown on the death of the presumptive heir, not to his 
son, but to his brother. Mirian himself set the first exan)ple, for, as he 
had no brother, and as Rev, the son who should have succeeded him, died 
in his own life-time, he excluded his grandson from the throne, and declared 
Dakar, his youngest son, his successor- 

\^Tkc conclusion next month. 


ACCOUNT OF A VOYAGE FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO PARIS, &c. 

BY MOHAMMED EFFENDI. 

{Continued from p. 23 .) 

Having reached Toulouse, we left our boats and proceeded in a carriage to- 
wards our lodgings. Toulouse is a very large town, but is rather in a ruinous 
condition, and not being a commercial place, is not very populous. Neverthe- 
less, it is a town of considerable importance. Two captains, with their ensign- 
bearers and soldiers, came out to meet us, and conducted us to our house, on 
the Garonne. Here we were detained three days, whilst they transferred our 
baggage from the canal boats to those of the river. Afterwards, moving from 
stage to stage, we had the good fortune to reach Bordeaux on Wednesday* 
Having again disembarked, we got into a carriage, and so entered the city. All 
the inhabitants came out to meet us, and conducted us in state to our house* 
Of all the cities we had seen, not one was to bg compared with this, either 
with regard to edifices or the number of inhabitants. It is a beautiful town, 
on a most advantageous site, well-built, and thickly populated. The river 
Garonne is very wide before the town of Bordeaux, and resembles the port of 
Constantinople. Its entrance to the ocean being only twenty leagues distant, 
vessels mounting forty guns can anchor before the town. Whilst we were here, 
five or six hundred vessels of difierent sorts were lying at anchor, and in the 
sunimer-tiinc there are frctiucntly two thousand sail in the port. Here we had 
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the good fortune to behold with our own eyes the wonderful effects of the flux 
and reflux of the tide. During the reflux, the vessels lie on dry ground, but 
float again during the flux. This is a most wonderful fact, and one to which 
may be applied the proverb, Those who have not beheld it with their own 
eyes cannot believe it.”* The inhabitants who came to visit us, spoke so highly 
of the fortress, that they inspired us with a desire to see it ; and we accord- 
ingly proceeded thither. This fortress is built outside the town, on the bank 
of the river. It is a pleasant building, most advantageously situated, and re- 
markably well-fortified. On the high ground is a garden tastefully laid out, and 
an arbour which commands a view of the whole town. We then walked about 
in the garden : it appeared that the Commandant was a great amateur of flowers. 
He had raised from seed several fine ranunculi, and at this time he had four 
double ones fully blown. We were next shown into a large room adorned 
with embroidery and paintings, representing celestial figures. The Marechal 
then rose, came forward to meet us, and expressed his attachment and friend- 
ship for us. They then presented us with coffee, rcfresluiients, and sweet- 
meats, of which we tasted a little. The Marechal, on our taking our depar- 
ture, begged we would excuse any deficiency in the attention which ought to 
be shown us. 

On Tuesday morning we embarked, and proceeded to the town of Blaye. On 
our arrival at this place, they sent us, on behalf of the king, twelve horses, with 
their saddles, bridles, and a gentleman who was the king’s groom. One of these 
horses was ornamented with trappings set with precious jewels. Besides this, 
they luul sent a carriage, which was standing ready on the bank of the canal. 
These they offered to us, saying we might choose which we pleased. As it was 
cold and rainy, we entered the carriage and proceeded to our lodgings, accom- 
panied by an escort. The persons who had come to conduct us to Paris were 
waiting for us at this town, with every thing requisite for our journey, which 
we commenced on the 17th of Rabi-al-Akhcr. On the road we saw a most de- 
lightful palace, built by Francis I. It still belongs to the king ; and unless it be 
seen, it is impossible to form a correct idea of its magnificence. We saw in the 
park great numbers of deer, which also belong to the king, and no one besides 
him is allowed to hunt them. After leaving this place, we came to a large 
town called Orleans, which is about twenty-four leagues from Paris. As it 
is in a safe place, they have not repaired its fortifications, which are in a ruinous 
state. 

The Regiment de Champagne belonging to the king was quartered in this 
town and attended us under arms. It was intended as an escort for us, and 
came out one league to meet us. The grandees also came out to pay their 
respects to us, as in other towns. On Wednesday we resumed our journey, 
and travelling with great expedition, reached Paris on Saturday, and took up 
our residence in a palace which had been prepared for us. Here we remained 
one week, during which time, night and day, such a concourse of men and 
women came to see us, that it is impossible to describe the scene. Persons of 
distinction of both sexes came to visit us, some incognito, others openly. In 
no weddfhg-house was ever such a crowd seen ! In France, there is an officer 
who is called the Introducteur^ whose duties are to meet ambassadors, to intro- 
duce them into the city with state, and to present them to the king. This 
person came to us on the second day, and presented many compliments to us 
on the part of the king. Two days after, he returned and said : " Our king 
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inTites you to enter the city at niid*day on Sunday next. Lockings have been 
prepared expressly for you, and troops under arms to salute you on your 
entrance. The first roarechal was directed to conduct you, but as he is occu- 
pied in the education of the king, is old and infirm, and unable to mount on 
horseback, the third niarechal of the state has been appointed in his place. 
If it please God, he will come to you on Sunday morning with his Majesty’s 
carriage, in order that you may make your solemn entrance.” The day after, 
this person’s assistant came to superintend the preparations for this afiair, and 
Mr. Coniard, one of the grooms of the king, came to assign the horses to 
each. After this, the marechal d*etat and the introducteur arrived in one of 
the king’s carriages ; and we testified our respect by going forward to meet 
them. They told us that the king had sent his own carriage for us, and that 
all the nobles of the court had also sent their carriages to do us honour. And 
in truth there were about one hundred carriages, most magnificently oma* 
mented. The gentlemen then rose, and intimated that it was time to com- 
mence the procession, which was in the following order : First, a regiment of 
cavalry of the gardes-du^orpt ; then my attendants on horseback, some of 
which were dressed in cloaks and armed with muskets, and others were 
dressed in herakesy with lances in their hands. After these came the bearded 
Agas, the Imam Effendi (priest), and the superintendant of the porters. 
These were followed by my son and the steward ; then six led horses with 
flowing manes, and richly decorated saddles ; then came the king’s groom and 
the interpreter ; I was mounted on a horse most splendklly adorned. The 
marechal was on my right hand, and the introducteur on my left. Behind us 
came another regiment of cavalry, and lastly the carriages in a line, according 
to the ranks of their owners. The streets of Paris are very wide, and five 
or six carriages can move abreast; nevertheless, in some of them, on 
account of the immense crowds, it was with difficulty that three persons on 
horseback could pass along. It is said, that the whole of the population of 
the city had that day come out to witness our entrance. The houses of Paris 
are of four or five stories, and the windows look into the street; and every 
window was crowded with men and women to see the procession. In this 
manner we arrived at the hotel which had been prepared for us, and here the 
troops defiled before the door. The marechal then took leave of us ; whilst 
men and women began to flow in, some to visit us, others to stare at us. 
They were most anxious to see us eat, and we were told that the wife or the 
daughter of such an one begged permission to see us eat. We had given strict 
orders that no one should be admitted, but we were obliged to consent to their 
admission. As it was their season of abstinence (Lent), they would not eat 
themselves, but surrounded our table and stared at us. On account of the 
ladies we endured this with patience, because they are accustomed to look at 
people eating. It is the custom in France, that those who wish to see. the 
king eating go to the palace and there obtain permission to be present. It is 
a curious fact, that they go to see the king rise from his bed, dress himself, 
&c. On this ground it was that they annoyed us with such ceremonies. 

XATEBI. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF HAFIZ REHMUT KHAN* 

As the history of an individual, who acted a distinguished part on the 
theatre of India for thirty years, and was personally engaged in almost 
every great action fought during that time,*' the biography of the well- 
known Hafiz ool-Moolk, Rehmut Khan, the fidelity of which is in a great 
measure guaranteed by its being the work of his son, is a valuable acces- 
sion to the materials for Indian history. 

With pardonable vanity and credulity, his biographer traces the descent 
of their common family from the Patriarch Abraham, through Saul and 
Benjamin, the cadet of Jacob. The immediate parent of Hafiz Reh- 
mut was Shah Alum Khan, the son of Sheikh Moottee, an officiating priest, 
of Afghanistan. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, Shah Alum Khan proceeded 
to Hindostan, where he was assassinated by persons employed by a slave of 
his family. Hafiz Rehmut was four years old at the death of his father, 
which was at the beginning of the reign of the emperor Ferokhsere. In a 
few years, he settled himself at Kutheir, taking advantage of the tranquil- 
lity which prevailed after the return of Nadir Shah from Hindostan to send 
for his family from Afghanistan. 

He soon became a party in the broils of that turbulent period, and dis-* 
tinguished himself by his valour and success, at the head of his Afghans, 
against the Pagan Hindoos; and at length, on the accession of Ahmed 
Shah, he succeeded Alee Mahomed Khan, as soubah of Kutheir, by the 
appointment of Alee Mahomed. The emperor, however, nominated 
another to that j)ost, which involved Hafiz Rehmut in hostilities with his 
rival, who was killed in the action, and Hafiz was enabled by his success 
to enlarge his territories and extend his authority. 

I'he Nuwab Vizier, Sufdur Jung, an enemy of Hafiz Rehmut, having 
invited the aid of the Mahrattas (A.H. 11C>4), a large army of those 
marauders crossed the Ganges to ravage Kutheir. Hafiz Rehmut Khan 
retired to a strong position at Chilkeea, at the foot of the Kumaon hills, 
where he kept the Mahrattas at bay, till the commander, Mulhar Rao, 
signed a treaty favourable to Hafiz Rehmut, and evacuated the country. 

The same year, the two sons of Alee Mahomed Khan, taken by the 
Douranees, returned to Kutheir, and the eldest, Abdoolah, claimed the 
government, and vain attempts were made upon the life of Hafiz by these 
young men. Soon after, the old enemy of Hafiz, Sufdur Jung, was 
dismissed from the post of vizier, and immediately prepared for rebellion 
atid battle with his successor, soliciting the aid of Hafiz Rehmut, who 
accordingly marched from Kutheir at the head of 40,000 men. Receiving, 
however, an order from the king to retire, he obeyed, but refused the 
king's offer of a bribe to join his cause. 

The designs of Ahmed Shah Douranee upon Oude involved Hafiz 

♦ The Life of IIaflz.ool.Moolk, Hafiz Rehmut Khan, written by his son, the Nuwab 
Khan Buhadoor, and entltlcil Go(Hi*tan-i-K 9 hfnuU Abridged and translated from the Persian. By 
Cm ARLBs Elliott, Esq., of the Bengal civil service. London, 1831. Printed for the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund. 
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Rehmut in lon^ ncgociatioiis and intrigues. In A.H. 1173, the Mahrattas 
were again invited into Kutheir, but were compelled to recross the Ganges, 
and were afterwards defeated with great slaughter by the Shah and Hafiz 
Rehmut, who rose rapidly into distinction. Battles now succeeded each 
other rapidly ; at length the Mahrattas wore defeated by the Afghans in 
the great action, of Paniput : “ the road to Delhi was strewed with dead 
bodies,"" more than could be numbered, and 25,000 were counted on tlie 
field of action.'' 

The biographer touches slightly upon the transactions between Sooraj- 
ood-Dowla the N uwab of Bengal, and the Knglisli, who, it is said, when 
the former marched to Calcutta, would have left the country, had not their 
king's troops arrived at this critical juncture." In the action between 
Shooja-ood-Dowla and Col. Carnac, in May 17(M, some of the troops of 
Hafiz Rehmut, commanded by his son, w'ere arrayed against the English. 
After the action of October in that year, and the capture of the person of 
Shah Alum by the English, the Nuwab Vizier (Shooja-ood-Dowla) en- 
deavoured in vain to prevail on Hafiz Rehmut to join his cause ; and after 
his defeat in May 1765, the Nuwab's submission to the English was at the 
persuasion of Hafiz. 

In the twentieth year of Hafiz Rehmut's government (A. D. 1766), we 
are told, he gave orders that henceforth no duties should be levied on any 
article of merchandize throughout his dominions : his sirdars strongly ob- 
jected to the measure, as depriving him of a large source of revenue, and con- 
sequently disabling him from keeping up such an army as the circumstances 
of the times required ; but his object was to gain the affections of his sub- 
jects, and no persuasion could induce him to rescind the order." The en- 
comia lavished upon the khan by his son are so frequent, that Mr. Elliott 
has judiciously retrenched many of them ; some of them, he says, would 
scarcely admit of translation. 

In A. D. 1772, the territory of Hafiz was again invaded by the Mah- 
rattas, who extorted forty lacs, for which H afiz gave his bond. At this 
time, he was involved, by the perfidious suggestions of his sirdai's, in 
hostilities with his son, Enayit Khan, a brave young man, who died in 1773. 
In that year, he was again assailed by the Mahrattas (who had vainly endea- 
voured to win him over to their views), whom he routed in a general action. 
The treacherous Shooja-ood-Dowla, in addition to other acts of perfidy, 
seduced some of the sirdars of Hafiz from their duty, and soon after invaded 
his territories, accompanied by a British force under Col. Champion. On 
the 23d April 1774, the opposite armies came to action. Treachery was in 
his own ; his sirdars deserted him, and whilst dealing death around him, 
Hafiz received a ball in the breast, which removed him to a better world.'' 

Here ends the biography of the Khan^ which we have selected from the 
other details. 

The work, which is well translated, is full of interest to a reader con- 
veirsant with Indian history. 
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AN ARGUMENT AGAINST CASTE BY A BUDDHIST, FROM 
BRAHMANICAL AUTHORITIEa* 

I, AsHir Gosha, first invoking Manja Gliosha, the Guru of the world, 
with all my soul and all my strength, proceed to compose the book called 
Vajra Suclii, in accordance with the Skaslras (Hindu or Bral^manical 
Siutras), 

Allow then that your Vedeu and SmriltiSf and works involving both Dharma 
and Artha^ are good and valid, and that discourses at variance with them arc 
invalid, still what you say, that the Brahman is the highest of the four castes, 
cannot be proved from those books. 

Tell me, first of all, what is Brahmaiihood ? Is it life, or parentage, or 
body, or wisdom, or the way {dchar\ or acts, L <?. morality (karam), or the 
Vedas? 

If you say it is life (Jiwa), such an assertion cannot be reconciled with the 
Vedas; for, it is written in the Vedas^ that “ the sun and the moon, Indra, 
and other deities, were at first quadrupeds ; and some other deities were first 
animals and afterwards became gods ; even the vilest of the vile (Swapak) have 
become gods.*’ From these words it is clear that Brahman hood is not life i,fiva\ 
a position which is further proved from these words of the Mahahharata : 

Seven hunters and ten deer, of the hill of Kalingjal, a goose of the lake 
Mansaravara, and a chakwa of Saradwipa, all these were born as Brahmans, in 
the Kurukshetra (near Dehli), and became very learned in the VedasP It is also 
said by Manu, in his Dharma Sastra^ “ whatever Brahman learned in the four 
Vedai^ with their ang and upangy shall take charity from a Sudra, shall for twelve 
births be an ass, and for sixty births a hog, and seventy births a dog.** Pi*oni 
these words it is clear that Brah manhood is not life ; for, if it were, how could 
such things be ? 

If, again, you say that Brah manhood depends on parentage or birth (Jdti); 
that is, that to be a Brahman one must be born of Brahman parents, — this 
notion is at variance with the known passage of the Smritti, that Achala Muni 
was born of an elephant, and Cesa Pingala of an owl, and Agastya Muni from 
the Agasti flower, and Coiisika Mnni from the Cusa grass, and Capila from a 
monkey, and Gautami Rishi from a creeper that entwined a Saul tree, and 
Drona Acharya from an earthen pot, and Taittiri Rishi from a partridge, and 
Parswa Rama from dust, and Sringa Rishi from a deer, and Vyasa Muni from 
afisherwoman, andKoshika Muni from a female Sudra, and Viswa Mitra from 
a Chandalnif and Vasishtha Muni from a strumpet. Not one of them had a 
Brahman mother, and yet all were notoriously called Brahmans ; whence I 
infer, that the title is a distinction of popular origin, and cannot be traced to 
parentage from written authorities. 

Should you again say, that whoever is born of a Brahman father or mother 
is a Brahman, then the child of a slave even may become a Brahman ; a con- 
aeiquencef to which I have no objection, but which will not consort with your 
notions, I fancy. 

Do you say, that he who is sprang of Brahman parents is a Brahman? 
Still I object tbkt, since you must mean pure and true Brahmans, in such case 
the breed of Brahmans must be at an end ; since the fathers of the present 
race of Brahmans are not, any of them, free from the suspicion of lioving 
* From the TramactUmsGt the Royal Asiatic Society : st the request of acorresiiondent. 
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wives, who notoriously commit adultery with Sudras. Now, if the real father 
be a Sudr<a, the son cannot be a Brahman, notwithstanding the Brahmanhood 
of his mother. From all which I infer, that Brahmanhood is not truly derivable 
from birth ; and I draw fresh proofs of this from Manava Dharma, who affirms 
that the Brahman who cats flesh loses instantly his rank ; and also, that by 
selling wax, or salt, or milk, he becomes a Sudra in three days ; and further, 
that even such a Brahman as can Hy like a bird, directly ceases to be u Brah- 
man by meddling with the flesh-pots. 

From all this is it not clear that Brahmanhood is not the* same with 
birth ? since, if that were the case, it could not be lost by any acts, however 
degrading. Knew you ever of a flying horse that by alighting on earth was 
turned into a pig ? — ’Tis impossible. 

Say you that body (Sarir) is the Brahman ? this too is false ; for, if bo<ly 
be the Brahman, then fire, when the Brahman’s corpse is consumed by it, will 
be the murderer of a Brahman ; and such also w ill be every one of the Brah- 
man’s relatives who consigned his body to the flames. Nor less will this other 
absurdity follow, that every one born of a Brahman, though his mother were 
a Kshatriya or Vaisya^ would be a Brahman — ^being bone of the bone, and 
flesh of the flesh of his father : a monstrosity, you will allow, that was never 
heard of. Again, are not performing sacrifice and causing others to perform 
it, reading and causing to read, receiving and giving charity, and other holy 
acts, sprung from the body of the Brahman ? 

Is then the virtue of all these destroyed by the destruction of the body of a 
Brahman ? Surely not, according to your own principles ; and, if not, then 
Brahmanhood cannot consist in body. 

Say you that wisdom^ constitutes the Brahman? This too is incorrect. 
Why ? Because, if it were true, many Sudras must have become Brahmans 
from the great wisdom they acquired. I myself know many Sudras who arc 
masters of the four Vedax, and of philology, and of the Mimausa, and Sanc*hyn^ 
and Vaisheshika and Jyoiishika philoso])hics ; yet not one of them is or ever was 
called a Brahman. It is clearly proved, then, that Brahmanhood consists not 
in wisdom or learning. Then do you affirm that the Achar is Brahmanhood ? 
This too is false ; for if it were true, many Sudras would become Brahmans ; 
since many Nats and Bhdfs, and Kaivertas, and Jihdnds, and others, arc 
everywhere to be seen performing the severest and most laborious acts of 
piety. Yet not one of these, who are all so pre-eminent in their Achdr^ is 
ever called a Brahman : from which it is clear that Achar docs not constitute 
the Brahman. 

Say you that Karam makes the Brahman ? I answer, no ; for the argu- 
ment used above applies here with even greater force, altogether annihilating 
the notion that acts constitute the Brahman. Do you declare that by reading 
the Vedcis a man becomes a Brahman ? This is palpably false ; for it is noto- 
rious that the Rahshata Ravan was deeply versed in all the four Vedas ; and 
that, indeed, all the Rakshasas studied the Vedas in Ravan’s time : yet you do 
not say that one of them thereby became a Brahman. It is therefore proved 
that no one becomes a Brahman by reading the Vedas. 

What, then, is this creature called a Brahman? If neither reading the 
Vedas^ nor Sanskar^ nor parentage, nor race {Kfila\ nor acts {Karam)^ confers 
Brahmanhood, what does or can ? To my mind Brahmanhood is merely an 
immaculate quality, like the snowy whiteness of the Kundk flower. That 
* Perhaps It should rather be translated learning. The word in the original Is jnyana. 
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ivliicli removes sin is Brahnianhood. Tt consists of Uralay and Tapas^ and 
NeyamUy and Ripaivas, and Dan, and Damn, and Shama, and Slanyama. It 
is written in the Veda^ that the gods hold that man to be a Brahman who is 
free from intemperance and egotism ; and from Sanga, and Parigraha, and 
Praga, and Divesha, Moreover, it is written in all the Sastras, that the signs 
of a Brahman are these : truth, penance, the command of the organs of sense, 
and mercy ; as those of a Chdndala arc the vices opposed to those virtues. 
Another mark of the Brahman is a scrupulous abstinence from sexual com- 
merce, whether he be born a god, or a man, or a beast. Yet further, Sukra 
Acharya has said, that the gods take no heed of caste, but deem him to be the 
Bruliman who is a good man although he belong to the vilest. From all which 
1 infer, that birth, and life, and body, and wisdom, and observance of reli- 
gious rites {achdr), and acts {karam), are nil of no avail towards becoming a 
Brahman. 

Then again, thiit opinion of your sect, that pmvrajaya is prohibited to the 
Sudra ; and that for him service and obedience paid to Brahmans arc instead 
of j)ravrajai/a, ’^because, forsooth, in speaking of the four castes, the Sudra 
is mentioned last, and is therefore the vilest,— is absurd; for, if it were cor- 
rect, Indra would be made out to be the lowest and meanest of beings, Indra 
being mentioned in the Parni Sutra after the dog, thus — S/tua, Yua 
MaghioaP In truth, the order in which they are mentioned or written, can- 
not aflect the relative rank and dignity of the beings spoken of. 

What ! is Parvati greater than Malicsa? or are the teeth superior in dignity 
to the lips, because we find the latter postponed to the former, for the mere 
sak(^ of euphony, in some grammar sentence? Are the teeth older than the 
lips; or does your creed teach you to postpone Siva to his spouse ? No; nor 
any Jiiore is it true that the Sudra is vile, and the Brahman high and mighty, 
because we are used to repeat the Chalur Vardna in a particular order. And 
if this proposition be untenable, your deduction from it, viz. that the vile 
Sudra must be content to regard his service and obedience to Brahmans as bis 
only pravrajaya, falls likewise to the ground. 

Know further, that it is written in the Dharma Sastra of Manu, that the 
Brahman who has drank the milk of a Siidarnz, or has been even breathed upon 
by a Sudarni, or has been born of such a female, is not restored to his rank 
by prayd&chitla. In the same work it is further asserted, that if any Brahman 
cat and drink from the hands of a Sudarnl, he becomes in life a Sudra, and 
after death a dog. Manu further says, that a Brahman who associates with 
female Sudras, or keeps a Sudra concubine, shall be rejected by gods and 
ancestors, and after death shall go to hell. From all these assertions of the 
Mandva Dharmay it is clear that Brahnianhood is nothing indcfeasibly attached 
to any race or breed, but is merely a quality of good men. Further, it* is 
written in the Sastra of Manu, that many Sudras became Brahmans by force 
of their piety ; for example, Kathinu Muni, who was born of the sacrificial 
flame produced by the friction of wood, became a Brahman by dint of Tapas ; 
and Vasishtha Muni, born of the courtezan Urvasi; and Vyasa Muni, bom 
of a female of the fisherman's caste ; and Rishiya Sringa Muni, born of a 
doe; and.Visbva Mitra, born a Chandahii: and Nared Muni, born of a female 
spirit-seller; all these became Brahmans by virtue of their Tapas, Is it not 
clear, then, that Brahmanhood depends not on birth ? It is also notorious that 
he who has conquered himself is a Yati ; that he who performs penance is a 
Tapasya / and that he who observes the Brahma vharya is a Brahman. R is 
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clear, then, that he whose life is pure, and his temper cheerful, is the tree 
Brahman; and that lineage (Kuia) has nothing to do with the matter. There 
are these in the Manava Dkarma; ‘^Goodness of disposition and purity 
are the best of all things ; lineage is not alone deserving of respect. If the 
race be royal and virtue be wanting to it, it is contemptible and useless.’* 
Kathina Muni and Vyasa Muni, and other sages, though born of Sudras, are 
famous among men as Brahmans ; and many persons born in the lowest ranks 
have attained heaven by the practice of uniform good conduct {sUa). To say, 
therefore, that the Brahman is of one particular race is idle and false. 

Your dojctrine, that the Brahman was produced from the mouth, the 
Kshatriya from the arms, the Vaisya from the thighs, and the Sudra from 
tlie feet, cannot be supported. Brahmans arc not of one particular race. 
Many persons have lived who belonged to the Kaivarla Kul and the Rajaka 
Kul, and the Chdndal Kul, and yet, while they existed in this world, per- 
formed the Churn Karan^ and Mungd>andany and Dant-kashtha^ and other 
acts appropriated to Brahmans, and after their deaths became, and still arc, 
famous under the Brahmans. 

All that 1 have said about Brahmans you must know is equally applicable to 
Kshatriyas ; and that the doctrine of the teir castes is altogether false. All 
men are of one caste. 

Wonderful! You affirm that all men proceeded from one, i.e. Brahma; 
how then can there be a fourfold insuperable diversity among them ? If 1 
have four sons by one wife, the four sons, having one father and mother, 
roust be all essentially alike. Know, too, that distinctions of race among 
beings are broadly marked by differences of conformation and organizi||tion : 
thus, the foot of the elephant is very different from that of the horse ; that 
of the tiger unlike that of the deer; and so of the rest : and by that single 
diagnosis we learn that those animals belong to very different races. But 1 
never beard that the foot of a Kshatriya was different from that of a Brahman, 
or that of a Sudra. All men are formed alike, and are clearly of one race. 
Further, the generative organs, the colour, the figure, the ordure, the urine, 
the odour, and utterance, of the ox, the buffiilo, the horse, the elephant, the 
ass, the monkey, the goat, the sheep, &c. furnish clear diagnostics whereby 
to separate these various races of animals : but in all those respects the Brah- 
man resembles the Kshatriya, and is therefore of the same race or spedea 
with him. 1 have instanced among quadrupeds the diversities which separate 
diverse genera. I now proceed to give sonic more instances from among 
birds. Thus, the goose, the dove, the parrot, the peacock, Ac. are known to 
be different by their diversities of figure, and colour, and plumage, and beak : 
but the Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra arc alike without and within. 
How then can we say they are essentially distinct ? Again, among trees the 
Bdtaf and Bakula^ and Palds^ and Ashoka, and Tamal, and ydgkettuar, and 
ShirUcf and Champa^ and others, are clearly contradistinguished by their stems, 
an4 leaves, and flowers, and fruits, and barks, and timber, and seeds, and juices, 
and odours ; but Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and the rest, are alike in flesh, 
and skip, and blood, and bones, and figure, and excrements, and mode of 
birth. . It is surely, th^, clear that they are of one species or race. 

Again, tell me, is a Brahman’s sense of pleasure and pain diffhrens horn 
that of a Kshaltriya ? , ;Dpes not the one sustain life in the same way, and find 
death from the same causes as the other? * Do they differ in intellectual feciil- 
ties, in their actions, or the objects of those actions; in the manner of their 
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liirtbf or in their subjection to fear and hope? Not a whit. It is therefore 
clear that they are essentially the same. In the Udambdra and Panosa trees 
the fruit is produced from the branches, the stem, the joints, and the roots. 
Is one fruit therefore different from another, so that we may Call that produced 
from the top of the stem the Brahman fruit, and that from the roots the 
Sudra fruit ? Surely not. Nor can men be of four distinct races, because 
they sprang from four different parts of one body. You say that the Brahman 
was produced from the mouth; whence was the Brahmani produced? From 
the mouth likewise? Granhit — and then you must marry the brother to the 
sister! a pretty business indeed ! If such incest is to have place in this world 
of ours, all distinctions of right and wrong must be obliterated. 

This consequence, flowing inevitably from your doctrine that the Brahman 
proceeded from the mouth, proves the falsity of that doctrine. The distinc- 
tions between Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, are founded merely 
on the observance of divers rites, and the practice of different professions ; as 
is clearly proved by the conversation of Baisham Payana Rishi with Yudhis- 
thira Raja, which was as follows : One day the son of Pandu, named Yudhls- 
thira, who was the wise man of his age, joining his hands reverentially, asked 
Baisham Payana, whom, do you orii a Brahman, and what are the signs of 
Brahmanhood ? Baisham answered. The first sign of a Brahman is, that he 
possesses long-suffering and the rest of the virtues, and never is guilty of vio- 
lence and wrong doing ; that he never eats flesh ; and never hurts a sentient 
thing. The second sign is, that he never takes that which belongs to another 
without the owner’s consent, even though he find it in the road. The third 
sign, tlnat he masters all worldly affections and desires, and is absolutely indif- 
ferent to earthly considerations. The fourth, that whether he is born a man, 
or a god, or a beast, he never yields to sexual desires. The fifth, that he 
possesses the following five pure qualities, truth, mercy, command of the 
senses, universal benevolence, and penance.* Whoever possesses these five 
signs of Brahmanhood I acknowledge to be a Brahman ; and, if he possess them 
not, he is a Sudra. Brahmanhood depends not on race {Kuli\ or birth {Jat\ 
nor on the performance of certain ceremonies. If a Chandal is virtuous, and 
possesses the signs above noted, he is a Brahman. Oh ! Yudhisthira, for- 
merly in this world of ours, there was but one caste. The division into four 
castes originated with diversity of rites and of avocations. All men were 
born of woman in like manner. All are subject to the same physical necessi- 
ties, and have the same organs and senses. But he whose conduct is uniformly 
good is a Brahman ; and if it be otherwise he is a Sudra ; aye, lower than a 
Sudra. The Sudra who, on the other hand, possesses these virtues, is a 
Brahman. 

Oh, Yudhisthira! If a Sudra be superior to the allurements of the five 
senses, to give him charity is a virtue that will be rewarded in heaven. Heed 
not his caste ; but only mark his qualities. Whoever in this life ever does 
well, and is ever ready to benefit others, spending his days and nights in good 
acts, such an one is a Brahnian ; and whoever, relinquishing worldly ways, 
employs himself solely in the acquisition of Moksha, such an one also is a 
Brahman ; and whoever refruns from destruction of life, and from worldly 
afieettons and evil acts, and is free from passion and backbiting, such an one 
also is a Brahman ; and whoso possesses Kshemay, and Baya, and Dama, and 

* The word In the original i« Tapat^ which ore accustomed to translate ** penance,** and 1 have 
fallowed the usage, though ** ascetism ** would be a better word. The proud Tmpaaifi, whom the very 
gods regard with dread, never dreamt pf contritton and repentance. 
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Dan, and Satya, and Soitchana, and SmrlUt, and Ghrina, and Vidya, and Vij- 
nan, &c. is a Brahman. Oli, Yudliistliira ! if a person perform the Brahma- 
charya for one night, the merit of it is greater than that of a thousand sacri- 
fices (yajna)* And whoso has read all the Vedas, and performed all the TYr- 
thas, and observed all the commands and prohibitions of the Sastra, such an 
one is a Brahman J and whoso has never injured a sentient thing by act, word, 
or thought, such a person shall instantly be absorbed (at his death) in Brahma. 

Such were the words of Baisham Payana. Oh, my friend, my design in the 
above discourse is, that all ignorant Brahmans and others should acquire wis- 
dom by studying it, and take to the right %vay. Let them, if they approve it, 
heed it ; and if they approve it not, let them neglect its admonitions. 


HINDU VILLAGK-PROPEllTY. 

Mr. T. C. Robertson, of the judicial department of Bengal, and late com- 
missioner in Ava, in his evidence before the Lords’ Committee on East-lndia 
Affairs (l!^ March 1830), relates some curious facts respecting the joint village- 
properties of Upper India. ^ 

These village communities, he says, in the district of Cawnpoor, arc mostly 
headed by families of the Rajpoot caste. One man is often the senior and 
managing owner of the village, though, in many cases, he has several recorded 
partners and colleagues. These individuals obtain, by descent, or sometimes 
personal influence, a superiority in the village and the management of its affairs, 
and their families have certain privileges and portions of the produce. He men- 
tions a remarkable instance of the manner in which the natives regard property 
of this kind, which occurred in 1813 or 1820. A village, some years before, 
had been put up to sale for a balance of 700 rupees due to government, and as 
no purchaser appeared, it was bought in by government for a nominal price — 
one rupee. The peopled then subscribed together, in small sums, as low as 
two or three rupees, to make up the 700 rupees, and they sent their agent to 
the collector’s office to pay the money, and get the name of the managing owner 
replaced in his records. The man was accordingly reinstated in the manage- 
ment of the village, and in about a year afterwards, sold the estate, for about 
2,000 rupees, to a Mr. Maxwell, an Indo-British gentleman, settled in that 
part of the country. The men, who had subscribed for the redemption of the 
estate, immediately brought a suit to cancel the deed of sale to Mr. Maxwell , 
on the ground that each had contributed his .j^uota to reinstate the managing 
owner. Mr. Robertson, as judge, decided the suit in favour of the villagers, 
cancelling the sale. It was appealed to the court of Bareilly, which reversed 
the decision, on the ground that the managing owner had full power to do as 
he thought (it with the village ; and Mr. Robertson was compelled to restore 
possession to Mr. Maxwell. The leading person among the villagers, who, in 
the mean time, had distinguished himself by the apprehension of some robbers, 
and had received a very handsome reward for the act from government, went 
at noon-day into the house of the man who had sold the village to Mr. Max- 
well, dragged him out into the street, c^ut off his head, and then absconded 
across the Ganges into the Oude territories. The Sudder Court in Calcutta, 
regarding the managing owner as |^he mere representative of tlie community, 
subsequently reversed the decision of ^ court of Bareilly, and the villagers 
recovered possession. 
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a memoir lately read before the Academy of Inscriptions and Dellcs- 
Lettres, M. AbeHleimis«it has exposed the errors contained in three papers 
of M. Deguignes, printed in the fortieth volume of the Academy’s Transac- 
tions, on the Samanscan religion, and has availed himself of the opportunity 
thus afforded him of illustrating the subject of Buddhism. The profound 
and extensive knowledge of the languages and literature of the principal 
Buddhistic nations, possessed by M. Remusat, stamps so high a value upon 
his opinions, that wc are convinced an epitome of his memoir will be gratify- 
ing to every oriental scholar. 

Of the essential and glaring errors committed by M. Deguignes upon this 
siibject, a siitglc specimen will suffice, lie has positively confounded Bud- 
dhism and Brahmanism together; supposed Shakia-muni to be identical with 
Vyasa, the editor of the Vedas, and the Samanacan books to be the same as 
the Vedas : “ it is certain,” he adds, “ that their doctrine is the same I” The 
limited acquaintance which western scholars possessed with Sanscrit litera- 
ture, at the period when M. Deguignes writes, may excuse this error; but it is 
a fundamental one, and depreciate^the results of his laborious and painful 
researches. “ Tlie intellectual state of India, at the period when Buddhism 
was established,” observes M. Remusat; “ the division of the Hindus into the 
two sects; the revolution which drove the Samanasans beyond the limits of 
Hindustan ; the cflccts of Buddhic proselytism in China, Tibet, Japan, and 
Turtary, and of that of the Brahmans in the islands of the eastern archipelago ; 
in a word, whatever relates to the history of the two rival creeds, becomes 
necessarily inexplicable through this grave error.” He then continues: — 
Mention is sometimes made of Brahmans in the traditions connected with 
the early ages of Buddhism : this is because, at first, tiie votaries of Shakia- 
immi were augmented from the ranks of the partizans of the caste-system. 
But castes were abandoned upon conversion to Sainanmanism ; for the perfect 
equality of all men, including even the saints, is a fundamental dogma amongst 
the Buddhists, who allow of no particular observance founded upon the birth 
or origin of each individual. This is a distinguishing feature of Buddhism. 

“ The Vedas are occasionally cited in Buddhic works, but merely for the 
purpose of contradiction and refutation. The Chinese, who have translated 
most of the Buddhic books, scarcely know the JV’das by name. When they 
have occasion to refer to them in their writings, which does not often happen, 
it is invariably accompanied by expressions denoting the little esteem which is 
entertained for those celebrated works. Their doctrine is always stigmatised 
as heretical (u/ae taou)** 

With respect to the founder of Buddhism, M. Deguignes fixed his birth- 
place in those parts of India which are to the north or west :” a position, 
as M. Remusat remarks, so singularly vague, that it is not surprising that those 
who followed M. Deguignes, and had not the means or capacity to verify his 
facts by reference to original documents, should make Shakia-muni, at plea- 
sure, a native of Bactriana, of 'Tartary, or of Ethiopia.” M. Deguignes dis-. 
covered, however, in an author whoin, he quotes, a precise and decisive state- 
ment on this point. Shakia, says Ma-twan-lin, was born ifi the kingdom of 
Kea-wfte-wae. The form given to this name deceived the learned academician. 
The proper reading is Kea-wae-loii^e, or Kca-pi-lo, which represents, as 
correctly as it was possible, the original Sanscrit name of Kapila. It is true, 
this restoration of the name would not then have elucidated the exact position 
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of the place, since it is only very recently that we have discovered, from 
analyzing the narrative of Fa-hden,* that the cougitry of Kapila was north of 
the Ganges, and that Shakia-muni was born in the.neighbourhood of LucknoSiv. 

M. Deguignes continues to relate, after Ma-twan-»iin, the acts attributed 
to Shakla-muni ; he states that this personage attained such a degree of purity, 
that he received the name of Fo, or Fo^to, Indian terms signifying, according 
to the Chinese, * most pure.’ But this is not the sense of the characters by 
which Ma-twan-lin translates the Sanscrit word Buddha ; and the error is the 
more important, because it involves the fundamental dogma of Buddhism. 
* Shakia,* says Ma-twan-lin, * quitted his house to study the doctrine ; he. r^u- 
lated his actions and advanced in purity ; he acquired all knowledge, and was 
called Fo (Buddha) : this foreign word signifies knowledge or pure intelUgence^ 
or the inieUigent* Such, in fact, is the import of the term buddha, which 
expresses that degree of intelligence to which one is supposed to arrive when 
wholly resigned to meditation, and which comprehends all moral and intellec- 
tual perfection, assimilating or identifying the soul with the deity liimself, by 
freeing it from all connexion with matter and the faculties which belong to it. 

** * Buddha,’ continues M. Deguignes, * after having preached his doctrine 
forty-nine years, and obtained a vast number of disciples, retired to the town 
of Keou-she-na, ascended a tree, called Po-lo-chwae, where he remained fbr 
two months and fifteen days, and then entered Nipon or Niroopon. It is said 
he was changed into a great celestial dragon : t^endung-JiindcweiJ In these few 
lines there are more mistakes than might reasonably bo expected in a transla- 
tion by a scholar so well versed in Chinese authors. Ma-twan-lin, a passage 
from whom M. Deguignes professed to render here, does not say that Shakia- 
rouni was changed into a great celestial dragon. The four words, which the 
translator has transcribed, signify that the devas, the nagas, men, and demons, 
all came to hear his doctrine. He then proceeded to the town of Keou-abe- 
na, but ascended no tree called Po-lo-chwae. The last syllable is not read 
chwaCf but chwangf and is no part of the name of a tree, but signifies * two.’ 
The meaning is, that Shakia placed himself between two trees of the species 
called in Sanscrit golo (shorea robusla); po4o for »o4o being a mistake easily 
made in Chinese, by confounding two nearly similar characters. Shakia did 
not remain two months and fifteen days upon this tree ; but he entered nirvana 
UtkU J^enth of the second month of the year. What is added respecting .his 
^fisdples is not less inaccurate. Anan and Kaya received from the Japanese 
the surname of Sonsya : but this surname has nothing to do with the l^yasi 
of the Brahmans ; it is merely the Japanese transcription of the two Chiuese 
characters Uun^ehe^ * honour^le,’ a title given to several of the Buddhist 
patriarchs. In the last place, Ma-twan-lin, cited in this place, does not. say 
that some centuries after Shakia there appeared a Phoosa, named Lohan,. who 
composed discourses to explain his doctrines, but that Bodhlsatwas^ and 
Rahans, that is, saints of the second rank, and Arhans, or venerableper* 
sonages, transmitted from one to another the books which had been collect^ 
by Ananda, Mahdkdya and 500 other imm^d^te disciples of Shakia, and that 
they jointly expounded the sense. ^ - 

^ The Buddhists give the term ehing^ '.translation or revolution ’ (in Sanscrit 
p6na\ to the mordl agency which may be* exerted dver one’s own understanding 
or that of other beings, whence result ^ different degrees of perfoe^cpi to 
which each individual may attain. Tjpffollowing definition of these revolu- 
tions is £^en by the Buddhists. 

* See jMat. Joum. toI. v. p. 158. 
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first 18 thtit of the Buddhas who, by their exfui[it>ic, 

draw-all beings kito ntraoeo, extinction, ecstacy. The second is that of tiic 
Bodbfsatwqi^'^ wbo,^ by means of the six moral perfections and the 10,000 vir- 
titour? actions which are* the necessary fruit of them, assist beings in emanci- 
pating themsehres from the enthralment of the three worlds. The third is that 
of the Pratyakas, ' who by the study of the twelve successive states of the 
mind, recognise the true condition of the soul, which is the void or ecstacy. 
The fourth is that of the disciples learned by the voice {Sruvakas)^ which 
imply that they acquired great celebrity, that they heard the voice of Buddha, 
collected ‘ his instructions, acknowledged the four truths, and thereby escaped 
the imprisonment of the three worlds. The fifth and last, that of men and 
gods, which was also termed the little revolution, was effected in favour of those 
beings^' who, by the practice of the five precepts and the ten virtues, although 
did not succeed in quitting the three worlds, extricated themselves from 
the four embarrassments, namely, that of being reduced, by transmigration 
to the condition of Asiiras, demons, brutes, or beings confined in the hells.’* 
After noticing an error of M. Deguignes in translating a passage of Ma-twan- 
lin, respecting the seven Buddhas, M. Remusat proceeds : ** the six Buddhas, 
who preceded Shakia-muni, are ncM; very often named in the works of Chinese 
Buddhists. The name of Adi-Buddha, which Mr. Hodgson has made us 
acquainted with, is not transcribed in the extracts from Chinese versions before 
us; but it would be wrong to conclude from thence that the fundamental idea 
of a Supreme God is new to the Samanacans of the eastern countries, and it 
would be still more incongruous with historical veracit}' to attribute the exis- 
tence of it in the Nepalese books to the influence of Brahmanicul opinions 
professed in that region concurrently with Buddhism. In all times and all 
places, the followers of Shakia-muni, who were capable of elevating their 
thoughts above the vulgar creeds, and of piercing the veil of fables and legends, 
acknowledged this first principle Buddha, of whom the other Buddhas and 
all beings besides, who compose the whole universe, are but emanations, and 
with whom a certain number of human beings have been enabled, by various 
means which religion prescribes, completely to assimilate and identify them- 
selves ; and if this fact has not hitherto been recognized, in examining the writ- 
ings of Chinese Buddhists, it is because, on one hand, in eastern Samanseanism, 
the worship of saints has almost superseded the adoration of the gods ; and, on 
the other, in those passages where we meet with the name of Buddha (FSh), 
it has always been imagined that Shakia-muni was meant, or some of those 
peroOfis who preceded him in the career of divinisation. But this error might 
have lieen avoided by reading more attentively the passages, where the name of 
Buddha cannot refer to a human being, though arrived at the highest degr^ of 
perfection : such as where the supreme Buddha is named with his two acolytes 
of the thetstic triad, Dhartna and Sanga, the law and th^ bdnd or unioh, Itds 
thtis tlMt all* the invocations attributed to the seven terrestrial Buddhas begin, 
mill which prdfse is ofiered to the triple being in these terms : — 

NanrUjpp. F&Ii-to-ya 
Nan- Ta-ma^ya 
Nan-woo Song-kea-ya ' 

. : * An ! • 

Thfttia, restoring the Sanscrit : 

Naino Biicu^aya 
Namo Dharm^a 
Namali Sangdya 
Om? 

Asiat.Jour, N’.S.V’ol.6.No.22. Y 
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^ Adoration to Buddha ; adoration to Dharmaf adoration torSdnga ; ^Qnifn 
It'la mil known that the final monosyllable, the use of which is cbnneon^ 
Brahmans and Buddhists, is the symbol of the triune heing, whose three terma 
united in one sign are represented thereby : these are ^ the Three Previous 
Ones,* that is, the three honourable, adorable, and venerable beings* ' Itia 
always difficult, however, to determine the rank in a system of theology wbMi* 
should be held by the law^ and especially the priest or assembly ^ clergy f tM» 
which saints and gods address invocations, and who are endowed (according to 
M* Schmidt) with * sublime and inestimable principles of belief.* It is neceCsacy 
to reconcile these apparently incoherent declarations, and to show how 4he 
same terms may at the same time denote the exalted abstractions which com- 
pose the idea of the supreme triad and material objects, such as the /ctr, the 
priests^ the dergy. According to the inner or secret doctrine, denominated die 
doctrine of the great revolution (Afo/myuita), Buddha,ior intelligence, |lro» 
duced Prajna^ knowledge, or Dharma^ law. Both united compose Sanga, union, 
the bond of many. In the public doctrine, these three denominations are sdll 
Buddha or intelligence, law and union ; but considered ill their outward mani- 
festation, the intelligence, in the Buddhas already appiared, the law in the 
revealed scripture, the union or multiplicity in the joining together of the faith- 
ful or the assembly of the priests. Hence it is that the^tter enjoy, amongst 
all Biiddhic people, the title of Sanga^ * united,’ whichf abridged by Chinese 
pronunciation, has formed the term i^ng* which tiig missionaries render 
bonzei but which signifies literally * ecclesiastic.’ Thege are the origifi and 
meaning of this well-known term, the etymology of wldch, however, has not 
hitherto been investigated.” 

M. Remusat illustrates his remarks by the insertion of two formularies 'Of 
Buddhist invocations of the goddess Tae-shan, a local divinity of China, ( thf 
characters of which are arranged in a peculiar manner, so that, in the columnar 
mode of writing in use amongst the Chinese, the three characters s&ng, f Qb, f$, 
denoting the triad, are not, as the others are, placed one before the other; 
where the three names end the sentence, a blank space is left, that the 8 U 9-1 
ceeding words may not immediately join them ; a precaution uauaual > in 
respect to other Buddhist names, to whatever class of divinities they.beloug^:^ 

in tbe plates given by Mr. Hodgson, explanatory of his sketch of Buddhisip,j; 
Bom drawings copied from the statues in the temple of Maba Buddha,., at 
.FiCan in Nepal, the three figures of the persons of the triad are placed on a 
lovely as the characters in the Chinese formularies, but they are arranged 
i^ly : in the theistic triad, Buddha (Fuh) is in the centre, Dfaarma(F&}; on biy 
right hand, and Sanga (Sang) on his left $ in the atheistic triad, Dharma ia^ip 
the centre, Buddha on his right, and Sanga on his left. Mr. Hodgson reoiarkatj 
tfefiai theBauddhas differ in their mode of classing the three persons. A^ord- 
iagtio . the Aishwarikas, the male Buddha, the symbol of generative power, is 
the first member ; the female, Dharma, the type of productive power, 
second; and Sanga, their son, is the third, and represents actual €r^ai^yp 
poweC, or an €u:tive creator and ruler, derivij^ his origin from the union: of ||J^ 
esaeiwes of Buddha and #harma. In tbeiCnbl of Swabharikas, the/.iemale, 
Dhanm (also called P^rajna), tbe type of pr^JKive power, is the first menii^$ 

■a The woid ITam, U[niiMrit. if written by Chinese lericographen with thiee dHttaeUiti,; 
pnapUy hecaiwOiey took the dative case for nomuwtive. It it thioiigh CRor 

SCnc-kearMae ^aiibee gjggn i for sang4cearifVt» See imffjiiiun, 1. 1. 157- . ’ 

f The trmilstMlMfhcse two formiileries Is eontiwverted by Prafetsor Neumenn. Thi MsArwIll 
and the ..ti(MpHt||gjePiihe letter in juxta-poiitioa with that of the learned pn^dgit of 
eelstiaiief ^ oiifliel^bi* p* sss* 

$ TransflituoaB R. A. S. vol. a. p. 292. § /Aid. notes 1 and 2. 
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Updya, or Buddha; the symbal of generative power, the second; and Sanga 
the thfird.” He adds : Ssnga^ according to all the schools, though a mein* 
bar; is an inferior^meinber, of the triad.” 

. t collective name,” continues M. R^musat, by which these three 

beihgs are commonly designated, is that of the Precious Ones, orExedJen* 
cies; Faow in Chinese, Erdeni in Mongo], an epithet vague enough to. admit 
of various interpretation; but in the Tibetan language, the term, which it is 
agreed to render * God,’ is not that which denotes precious objects, as gold, 
pearls and the like (as Paou in Chinese), but a compound of ‘ rare, precious, 
inestimable,* and ^ superior, supreme, excellent.’ This term has evidently a 
sense Ihr more elevated than the demoi the Hindus, the Ma of Tibet, the 
tSE^rt of the Mongols, and the tien (heaven) of the Chinese. All these words 
apply to beings regarded as of quite a secondary rank, superior only to men, 
and in no way approximating to purified intelligence, much less to the ubso- 
lute or supreme intelligence. The word * God,’ therefore, appears most 
proper to render the term emphatically ; and it is worthy of remark, that the 
Tibetans recognize a trinal unity, and that the Chinese Buddhists regard the 
three excellencies, Ffih, the law, and the union, as consubstantial, tung^te, aud 
* one nature in three substances,’ Suy-yewsan-te-sing^ihe^ffLk^^ 

' After remarking that the word by which the Tibetans express the name of 
Che first term of the triad, namely, Sangs-rgyas^ which has been commonly, 
though erroneously, taken for a transcript of Shakia^ implies (according to 
Schrdter} pure iutolligencc, the holy kut Adi-Buddhn, God ; he con* 

tibues: ** 1 dwell upon this point, because it is the basis of the whole Sama* 
nsean theology, and has never yet been detected in the books of the Chinese. 
Thiis ls completely confirmed by what Mr. Hodgson has extracted from the 
Buddhist works at Catmandhu, whence it appears that there is no essential 
diffbf^hee between the opinions of the sectaries of Nepal, Tibet, and China, 
respbding the principles of the esotenc doctrine. This important matter is, 
af the same time, very obscure, which explains why so many learned writers 
hkve so imperfectly elucidated it. 

M. Deguignes admits that in the Hindu mythology there are features 
vvfiidh appear to have been borrowed from the Jews, and even from the Chris- 
tidiiS; ■* The Hindus,* he observes, *have borrowed from the Greeks, since 
We find in the Sanscrit language some Greek and Latin words ; and he instances 
ki^d tmd keiidrab (ctinire). This was the limit of the knowledge respecting 
ItiOik at the period when he wrote his Memoirs. The grand phenomenon of 
tbie relations existing between all the tongues derived from the Sanscrit stock 
Was hot even ihfspected, as lirtlc progress had been made in the history of 
the^ religious tenets and of the civilization of the Hindus. Thus, whilst some 
sylitematic writers made Hindustan the birth-place of the sciences, M. De- 
f^i||hreS' thOiight he was in a condition to affirm that, about 1100 years 0.C* 
if pOpfilatiOn consisted of * barbarians and robbers.’ Much knowledge of 
ffidik ' has been acquired since that period, yet no critic would presume to 
With 8ifcb*a tone of co^dence, either of these assertions* 
^^'i^^Ma^tWan-lIn, in a geheri^^k^msttion of the Buddhic doctrines, speaks 
VHtjfiy of thd difibrent periods^mring which the law, revealed to the earth, 
snread prior to its being wholly extinguished. * Each Buddha,’ he says, * on 
ntf bequeaths a law, is transmitted by tradition. There is 
Uie law Ckingi the law Seang, the law il/o. These are three degrees difiering 
Kbhi each otiibr; like strong and weak wine^ The number of years which 
elapse in each period is not alike* After the law Mo, all beings are weakened. 
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luid iBs' H were ^stupified'; ihtiy obey ndt^ tl# ^doctnOe of 
actf6miiidiae'to evil. Their life dic^rtees inAensibly^ lAitil' in. the e^e^f 
^ibe hundreds of thousands of years; it imomes so brief, that they asehofn 
in the mofitdi^ and die 'at night. Then calamities happen through great 4106^ 
great ^obds, and great hurricanes. Every thing is destroyed, and* is rupees 
tfiiM. 'Mankind is then restored tb thehr primitive purity. This is eaU^a 
M. Deguignes develops more fully this triple period of the .few. 
loathe first/ he says, -* it. was called Ching-flky or first laar. According to< a 
"Work in which is given the history of these early times, this epoeh>Kb€gan«ai 
the death of Ffih or Buddha, and lasted 500 years. Tbo second ‘is fianied 
jSIros^d, or the law of figures and Images; H lasted 1,000 yaars^. The third, 
named Afo- /, or latter hiw, is to last 3,000 years.’ -He then observes,, that 
Buddha, according 4 to the Chinese, having died 104B&C.^ and the first law 
leaving lasted 500 years, the date of the termination of the first period must be 
^B.C; 543, which coincides with the date assigned by the Siamese andr<otlMr 
■dri^al people for the birth of Buddha, and must be thalof some great ehange 
4n the Indian religion. Such a coincidence would be a fact of- eonsiderable 
im|:i6rtance'to the chronology of Buddhism. We do no#^ possess the 
sKt^poo; the authority of which M. Deguignes has here inboked, and. we caaaot, 
therefore, affirm that he is wrong, in the duration he haf assigned to>the tiMc 
•periods ; but both the durations and the names of the periods are difierently 
given in other Buddhist books.” According to thcsw authorities, the first 
period wbuld be 1,400 years; the second, 1,500 ymrs according to one 
authority, 2,500 according to another; the third, iQ|000 years> to whkh 
20;000 have been added, making 30,000 years. Thus igiopting the dale conr- 
pnted by the Chinese, agreeably to M. Deguignes, the death of Shakw- 
Ai'uni, of B.C. 1043, the first period would finish A.D. 3d7; the aecond, 
A.D. 2857» after which comes the third period, that of the dedinkig.(nos tlic 
latter)' law, which will last 30,000 years longer, or A.D. 32857- ThofflMis 
another calculation, which fixes five periods, of 500 years each, from > the 
departure of Shakia*muni for nirvana ; but as two of these periods are appro* 
priated' to the first law, its termination is brought down toB.C.43w The 
second 'Ikw likewise includes two periods, which expire A,D. 957- The thlki 
bw rtins oQ for 10,000 years, of which a period, or 500 years, has elapimd: 
this coniputation was made probably about the year 1457- 

obvious that there is nothing like chronology in these fantastic cal< 

' bulatlbns, and that the coincidence of the close of the first period with thedva 
^ bf the 'Siamese, which M. Deguignes imagined, does not exist, at least in the 
crigiflal works before us. It is necessary that we should seek elsewhere the 
reasons of the discrepancy between the primitive traditions respecting 
fhdidrth of the founder of Buddhism, faithfully preserved in Chinese tranala- 
dibife made immediately from the Sanscrit, and the calculations relative to the 
Shtne event, which have been adopted from the works of the Brahmans by- She 
Bihldhists of Ceylon and the further peninsula of India.” ' < 

‘ r 'T^ most valuable part of the tnenioirmpf M. Deguignes, < according so ibis 
Idfilinied commentator^ is dmt which relaw t&fthe establishment of dlwBmfei* 
«gj»ah religion in China. The history hdWdloh^ contains few miilalmidof 
Importance, except where the doctrines of the religion were invblv#d'»^ whfeh 
fhe had not sufficient information •oto enable him to understand, -dr Whens'ihe 
had; .to deal with terdis of Hindu origin. M. Remusat corrects a^fiiw of Ms 
in 'drddr, they' My not be perpetuated by the celebrity of his 
ntthe and authbi^ity. Thus, ih 'firofessfiig to translate fiom the 
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firpt Buddhic work brought to China and Iraandated 
into. iCbina^e, 14, Sffguigaas .days that Fuh spoke of another phUo^pher^ 
naiae^Kea-yib, who taught the same doctrine as himself, and was likewise 
.called Fdb. But the name of Kaa-yih, in Chinese translations, is applicable to 
tw! 0 , personages altogether distinct; one, the. immediate predecessor of Sh^ia- 
aiunif . a Buddha as. well as he, named in Sanscrit Kasyapa, who was bqrn, 
when the life of man was S0,000 years, in Benares, with a body sixteen Chines^ 
cubits high, and with a halo about him of twenty yojanas ; the other Kea^yih, 
suroamed the Great, is Mahdkdya, the first of the disciples of Shakia who 
succeeded him in the rank of honourable, or patriarch. He was a Brahman of 
Magadha, and after performing the last honour to his master,, died in Mount 
Kdkbuta-pada, B.C. 905. 

'The difficulties encountered in endeavouring to give, the sense of a Bud- 
dhic term, without knowing its origin in the sacred language of India, arc 
no where seen so strongly as in the interpretation of the titles of books, when 
disfigured by Chinese pronunciation. This has often misled M. DegiiigiieH. 
We have already seen that he imagined he recognized the name of Brahma in 
Po*lo«me, the Chinese transcription of the Sanscrit word Farameta, conse- 
crated in the mystic doctrine to denote the arrival of the emancipated soul on 
the Mhore of beatitude. Elsewhere he translates O^^eaou^to-^wang ‘ king 
0<^seaou-lo,’ whereas it is the king of the Assooras, or genii. Maha^pan-jo, 
he renders ‘ tlie Great Puon-jo,* whereas pan-jo is the transcript ^of the Sans- 
crit prajna. This book (the Maha-pan-jo, or Kin-kang-pan-jo-king^ has been 
the occasion of a more important error, in which M. Deguignes has participated 
with most of the writers who have treated of Buddhism, many of the mis- 
siouaries, and even Chinese literati. After speaking of the book of the Prajna, 
f it contains,’ he adds, * the law of the woo-wei, or non-entity.’ Then citing 
B. passage of Ma-twan-lin, * there has happened something very singular to the 
subject of this expression, which has given rise to different sects. Some have 
rend woo-wei, * non-entity,’ others have separated the two words, woo, * no- 
things’ and wei, * to be,’ &c. But the text of Ma-twan-lin furnishes a far more 
subtile distinction, which could not be discerned at the date of the memoirs. 
Wao^wei is the absolute, the pure being, without attributes, without relation, 
without action,’ perfection, mind, void, nothing, non-entity, in opposition to 
what comprehends all nature, visible and invisible. It is in speaking of this 
being that the two sects of Fuh and Laou-tsze employ expressions which are 
obscure and even unintelligible, and which have provoked ridicule on the part 
of the literati, which is perhaps not ill applied to the vain efforts of the mind 
to grasp what eludes the understanding, but absurd, inasmuch as it misrepre- 
sents the opinions it persecutes. Our authors, who have quoted them without 
.understanding them, have echoed from one to another that these sectaries 
deny the>exi8tence of the world; that they affirm that nothing made oi/ Mmgt, 
and that every MiMg was nofigA/ / that non-entity was the sole existing cause, 
and that the law of Fuh was a law of non-entity. There is not one of t,hese 
isspfoaches which may not be applicable to mystics and quietists, framers of 
ahslxacdons and dreamers^of i^tSfpntries. It may now be perceived ip what 
.^seasa these expressions ought accepted; which, so far from discoyering 
. ;tbp, contradictions imputed to them, prove considerable elevation of thought 
anvingst the sectaries who employ them, and an imagination racked by habits 
ef iiiedUfition.” 

, In pesigning an appropriate place in the Buddhic pantheon to an important 
personaga, the Poo-sa Kwau-she-yin, M. Remusat enters into some curious 
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detflls* iii:el) .known,” he remarks, ** that the supreme intelUgenpe 

J9tul^) ha^ii^y by bis thought (prajna or iiAoraui), pipduced mnltipUqity 
(semgaX ^nad sprung five abstractions (dk^an) or inteUigencea of thes 

firat order (Buddha), which procreated each an intelligence of the second order * 
or eon From this denomination of bodhisatuni the Chinese 

ftraedt by abbreviation, that of poo-M, common not only to those five secop^ 
dfuryintelUgences, but to all the souls who have succe^ed in attaining the, 
spaib degree of perfection. Kwan-she-yin is placed in the first rank of these, but 
l|MinaF»natrah is the name of another divinity of the same kind. The Sanscrit 
name of the former is Padma*pkni : to this personage is attributed the creation 
o^anlmated beings, as the construction of the difierent parts of the univ^se 
in./nacribed to Viswa-pani, under the name of Manjoo-sri. Padma-pkni, by 
reaeon of his productive power, represents, amongst the agents of creation, 
tkOiJsecoiid term of the triad, or science (prajna)} and in the outward dpctiine, 
there are appropriated to him some of the signs which characterize a female 
dsvinity. He has received various names, among others that of AvalokiteSf* 
Wans, or * the contemplated lord*’ This name, badly analyzed by translators, 
baa ‘formed that of Kwan-she-yin, or * the voice conten^lating the age.* Thus 
what' has been asserted respecting this word * voice,’ ami what I myself stated 
on the subject^* rest only upon a Chinese blunder, and upon the circumstance 
tifah the word iswara, * lord,’ having been taken by the Indianists of China 
fiNfetsoiti, * sound.* It is remarkable that this error should be the real origin 
of a title universally recognized in China, where scarcely any divinity is more 
honoured than Kwan-she-yin. 

.{^ Amongst the wqrks consulted by M. Deguignes forlpis sketch of Buddhims 
in China, fo the F&h-kwMe, a narrative the analysis of which I have laid before 
llie Aca^my,i* with observations calculated to define the itinerary, of. the 
lynvdler. 1 have availed myself of the information rfspecting ancient India 
mbich we have obtained since the time of Deguignes, and I think I have 
euoceeded in restoring to their primitive form all the geographical nameis^: 
Oieept two or three, whereby we are in a condition to comprehend exactly t|ie 
male of . the countries visited by Fan-h^n. 

V/Mu giving an exposition, after Ma-twan-lin, of the matters treated of: 
^hOoeUbrated work entitled F^aUf or * Beauties of the Law,’ M. Deguignea 
pobitt. out some of the moral or psychological categories under which tha 
Ibiddida metaphysicians arc accustomed to class the subjects of their studfosj 
.rn^bealy roolv, or senses ; the six aioms, or sensible qualities; the six perp^*^ 
iioat, the four elemenUj and lastly the twelve ia-yang^ or great principles. 
^•'NOuOpe/ be observes, * will, probably, be unwilling to learn what -these 
eudlve principles are. Father Georgi has given an engraving of a tabulinr' 
llfpimiei>tati€>Pv^ of the universe, in which are the sun, the moon, andf ibe' 
^foiuk^ wilb figure of the deity embracing all. Around is drawn a. great 
which are depicted twelve symbols, which appear to be the tweb^ 
*be zodiac. Thb title is taken from the KAagioor, the chief bopk'ifnf 
ibeSCBmtan religion. The names of the tvfpli^ symbols are the saipe as. thf^sp; 
of^,|be twelve Chinese principles, as th^ ^^fj^pressed in the Tifc^n 
dfotianaiy* Are these the twelve signs of zodiac of the ancient 
He; then givm the names of the twelve symbols, after Georgi, and 

ibi^ of the twelve * agre^ly to the Tibetan and 

diction^* or Pentaglot vocabulary, which we unfortunately cfo not powj^^ 
copjectures of M. lleguignes are entkely ^pundlem; 

, • Mauff. AHat. t.'l. p. 177- i Si^A^t^/utirn., \6\.y>,l^ is6L : ' ' 
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rd^^nee to zddtac or stars/ aa he might have known had heattetided to th6 * 
Chintfse dtt^ in th^ Pentaglot voeabtilary, and^which is Yin^yang, not Tn^kwaiU 
TNli terhi expresses the relation between effect and cause, and denotes the 
destiny, fatality, bond, which exists between all acts the series or succession 
of which constitutes individuality. By the effect of the Ftn-ynag, it is said, 
thd sdul of^one man passes into the body of another man. For instance : a 
p66r woman, who lived some thousand years ago, in the time of the Buddha* 
Vijiasyi, having furnished a small quantity of gold and a pearl to repair a defect 
in' the face of a statue of this Buddha, framed the wish of being, in the sequel, 
the wife of the gilder who did the repair. This wish was fulfilled : for ninety^ 
kalpas, a period of the world, she was born again with a face of a gold-coloui^, 
and subsequently was born as the god Brahma. Her career as a god being 
completed, she became a Brahman in the country of Magadba, in whosU 
faiidiy Mahfi-k&ya, the first disciple of Shakia, was born ; from him came 
the name of Km xtk (gold colour). Another example of these 
individual dispositions, is as follows: — FClh (Shakia-muni) related t6 'hid 
disciples how, in antecedent and prodigiously remote existences, he bad 
merited, through his highly criminal deeds, severe punishments, and how, WhaM^ 
he had even attained the dignity of Buddha, a portion of these just penaltl^ 
for' ancient misdeeds, remained to be endured; which explained how it was 
that a being then so perfect could he subjected to such harsh trials. ■ Afemaia' 
named Sun-to->le had inflicted many grievous wrongs upon Shakia Buddha ; the 
latter acquainted his auditors with the reason of this In the following tertua.- 
* There lived formerly in the city of Benares a player, named Ching-yen (pure^ 
eye). At the same time there lived a courtesan, named Loo-seang. The 
player took this female with him in his carriage out of the city, into a garden 
planted with trees, where they disported together. In this garden there was 
a Watyaka Buddha* devoted to the practice of pious works. The player, 
waiting till this holy personage went into the city to beg for subsistence, killed 
the courtesan, buried the corpse in the Pratyaka Buddha's hut, and laid to his' 
charge the crime which he had himself committed. At the moment, however; 
when the saint was about to be put to death, the real criminal was ae&ted 
w^ii remorse, avowed bis crime, and was consigned to executk>n by order of 
the kiiigw The player,* added Shakia, * was myself; the courtesan was 
This is the reason why, after so long a lapse of time, I have endured endfeSa^ 
pains in consequence of my crime ; and even now, although 1 have boitditie 
Buddha, the remainder of my punishment remains to be endured; in the 
wrongs and calumnies of the woman Sun-to-le.* 

** Many anecdotes of the same kind corroborate, even in the person of 
Shakia, the inevitable influence of these or individual destinies ; biit 

besides these peculiar cases, there are enumerated twelve degrees or irnks of 
finalities common to all mankind, which are denominated in SUtiscrit the 
tw^e nktanas, e. g. aeidyd, ignorance, sansc&ra^ action or passion, 
perception, n&mar&pa^ name and shape (individuality), &;c. It may be seen, 
exti^cts from the Hindu Buddhic works,f what is the tie wfald) subsists; 
iff^tbtf'dpinion of the mOielistS^or; psychologists of India, between these iue- 
c^siflve dots, which are supposed lo be linked to each other, as eifect tO eatiseo^ 
The itol is rendered subject to them ; it is as it were enclosed within the 
cifde %hey form, ‘to such a degree that it cannot free itself from its relations 

* A petulltt Buddlia (in Cli&«e Pe-e^/SA). not n dliciple, lM;t a saint or InteUigenoa sthblias 
anSlnied a hlglr degree of purity* although still ratalnfhg 'a fUstlnct or individual aaistenoe. Thay me 
superior to UiaArhimsj andnextto .the Bodhitatwas. 

t Mr. Cj01e1)inx>ke*s Memoir on the Philosophy of the Indian Sectaries* Tram, R. A. S. vol. li* p. SSS. 
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with the beings which compose the external worki. This is why their names 
are written on the^circle which surrol^iiils the reprasent^ all the actions 
of human life, in the table taken from the Kajoory and republished by Father 
Georgi. The symbols inserted are whimsically selected. Without the assis* 
tance of the names, we should have some difficulty in recognizing that of the 
lep organs of the senses, in a half-ruined house, that of sensatioi^ under the 
jEafrin of an arrow in a inan\ eye, &c. 

. /f The diplomatic and warlike, rather than religious, expedition made by 
Ao Chinese into the heart of India, in the seventh century, afforded M. 
iDeguignes an opportunity to speak of the country called Mo-kea-to, ftnd its 
eaidtal, Keu-soo-mo-poo-lo, or Po-cba-le-tse. The latter word is wrong read ; 
it should be written Pa-to-le-tsze, which affords an exact equivalent of the 
Sanscrit Fatali-putra.* It is also easy to restore the names of Magadha, and 
Cussumapoora, particularly when we read in Chinese authors that* the latter 
isgnified * city of flowers.’ ” 

M. Remiisat points out a variety of other mistakes, respecting names, into 
which M.Deguignes very excusably fell, considering Ihe little progress made 
in his time in Hindu literature. The Chinese Fan he universally renders 
.Indian,” and when, oiv a single occasion, he exaipines its etymology^ he 
evidently considers it to signify “ prayers.” M. Remuaat states that Fan is the 
term employed by the Chinese to designate Brahma. ” Twenty years ago,” 
hq remarks, ** when I suggested this explanation of tlii word Fan, I knew not 
whether (be name itself belonged to the Sanscrit, and had not traced its 
etymology. 1 have since discovered that Fan is nothing but the first syllable 
of the Sanscrit name of the god Brahma. However singular this may appear, 
it Is Indubitable, since the entire name is written Fan>>ma and Fandan^ta, and 
sigDifies,;wccording toilie Chinese, ' most pure,* or ‘exempt from passion/ ” 
M^Reinusat, in concluding a memoir which abounds with proofs of great 
learning and sagacity, whilst he does ample justice to the ” vast erudition ” of 
hii countryman, remarks that ” his researches into the Samaniean religkm 
should be read with great distrust, since they contain numerous erroneoits 
imtleas, inaccurate statements, and disBgured names ; and valuable as the me- 
yioirs wers at the period when the author submitted them to the Acaden^, 
possess DO authority, except in what concerns the history of Buddhism 
i^Jphina* To resort to them without the risk of being misled, demonda a 
of verifying their contents by reference to the original works. . : 

In Chlncie, repreienU correctly the SanKrlt final putra, which hm- the 'iMile 
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FROCKEDINGS OF SOCIETIE& 

Anatic Society of Calcutta. — ^At a meeting held on the 9th March, the presi- 
dent, Sir C. Grey, in the chair, it was resolved, upon the motion of the secre- 
tary, seconded by Sir C. Grey, *‘that it shall be optional with members, who 
have subscribed for twenty years and upwards, to continue their pecuniary 
contributions.’* 

The secretary announced his intention of submitting, through the com- 
mittee, the names of four foreign gentlemen for election, as honorary mem- 
bers of the Society. It was resolved, that the committee take into considera- 
tion also, and report at the next meeting, how far it may be expedient to 
extend admission to the Society to residents in India as non-subscribing 
members. 

X paper, by the secretary, was then read, entitled ** Notes on the Portfbn 
of the Dionysiacs of Nonnus relating to the Indians.” 

In the ninth vol., page 93, of the Researches, the late Col. Wilford, quoting 
the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, asserts that they ** are really the history of the 
Mahabhkrata, or Great War. A certain Dionysius,” he continues, wrote 
also a history of the Mahubluirata In Greek, which is lost; but from the few 
fragments remaining, it appears that it was nearly the same with that of 
Nonnus, and he entitled his work Rassarica. The Dionysiacs supply deficien- 
cies in the Mahabharata in Sanscrit, such as some emigrations from India, 
which it is highly probable took place in consequence of the bloody war.” Sir 
William Jones, observes Mr. Wilson, had a different nation of the Dionysiacs, 
although he also was disposed to draw a parallel between them and a Hindu 
poem— the Ramayana; expressing himself confident that an accurate comr- 
parison of the two poems would establish the identity of the Dionysiacs and 
the elder Rkma. The writer proceeds to examine the analogies traceable 
between the poem of Nonnus and the great Indian epics. That any afiiitity 
.l^ween Dionysius and Rama is evinced by the Dionysiacs, as compared with 
is an assertion, he thinks, which a comparison will scarcely 
justify* There is no resemblance between the heroes nor in the course -of 
events, and the whole identity resolves itself into whatever likeness Hanu- 
Jiis .apes may be thought to bear to Pan and his satyrs. The, opinion 
of Sir William Jbnes rested, therefore, on more unsatisfactory grounds than 
he suspected. With the Mahabharata there is perhaps a rather less question- 
able analogy; but we can scarcely admit with Wilford, that the work of 
Nonnus is the history of the Great War, or that it supplies any deficiencies 
in the Sanscrit composition.” In order to set this in a clearer light, Mr. Wilson 
adverts briefly to the subjects of the two Indian epics, and gives a detail more 
at length of such portions of the Dionysiacs as relate to the events of which 
India is the site or theme. ' jw 

**Tbe Ramayana relatei^ as j@^ell known,, a leading event in the life of 
Rama, king of Ayodhya, or Oude. Having been banished by his father Desa- 
ratha, he adopted the life of an ascetic in the forests, at the sources of the 
Godaveri, accompanied by his brother Lakshmana, and his wife Sita. The 
latter being stolen from him by Ruvana, king of Lanca, Rama, with the assis- 
tance of Sugriva, king of t^ monkeys, or foresters ;ind mountaineers of 
IRamkta, invaded tlie capital of t^ ravishcr, took it, killed Ravana in battle, 
Asiat, Join\ N.S. Vol. 6. No. 22. Z 
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.irottdiluhed Vebbishana, that monarch’s brother^ on the throne, and returned 
to Ayodhya, of which, bis father being dead, ho assumed, the sovereignty. 

** The Mah&Jbharata details the dissentions of the Pandava and Kaurava 
firinces^ who were cousins by birth, and rival competitors for the throne of 
Hastinapur. ‘The latter were at first successful and compelled the former to 
secl^et themselves for a season, until they contracted an alliance with a power- 
Ad prince in Punjab, when a part of the kingdom was transferred to them. 
iScifaseqiiently, this was lost by the Pandavas at dice, and they were again 
ttfiven into exile, from which they emerged to assert their right in arms. All 
the princes of India took part with one or other of the contending kinsmen, 
and a aeries of battles took place in Kurukshetra, the modern Tahmesar, 
which ended in the destruction of Duryodhan and the other Kaurava princes, 
and the elevation of Yudhishthera, the elder of the Pandava brothers, to the 
siipidfne sovereignty over India. I shall now ofier a sketch of that portion of 
the Dionysiacs which I have noticed above, premising, however, that I cannot 
pretend to have done more than cursorily inspect the work, and form a general 
idea of Its details. Sir William Jones acknowledges he never read more than 
half of it, and Uiose, to whom the composition is known, will probably be di^ 
posed to adroit, that to have effected even so much, yeas a proof of no ordb* 
nary patience and assiduity. The general character of |he poem is exceedingly 
Indian, being of extreme prolixity, and the course of the story being inces- 
santljr interrupted by mythological episodes, more curious often than instruc- 
tive or iBnlwting.” 

^ The hero of the poem of Nonnus (a Christian monk, and native of Egypt^ 
who. flourished in the fifth century) is Bacchus, or Dionysos, one of whose 
exploits is the conquest of India. In the thirteenth book, Jupiter sends hb 
son Bacchus to direct iRm to force the impious Indians to drink wine and crie- 
brate nocturnal orgies, or to expel them from Asia. The king of the Indbns 
b named Deriaderiy and in this, perhaps, an affinity may be found to the Kuru 
prince Duryodhan, From the thirteenth to the twentieth books it requires 
aome in^nuity to find any thing decidedly Hindu. The distinguished per* 
aoimge Morrbeus, may possibly, as conjectured by Wilford, be a corruption of 
3i£akarqfa, (Aforieis it was pronounced by the Greeks), being, according to 
Be^eldus, the Indbn term for king, and viai implying great. In the twenty- 
thiAl book, the followers of Bacchus cross the Hydaspes by ypirious means, 
which is that of inflated skins, still common on the rivers of the Fun- 
^ 111 the beginning of the twenty-sixth book, Deriaden, after his repube, 
again prepares for war, and in the enumeration of his forces, some of hb 
tmoopB are said to have come from the strong-hold of Rodoes, conjectured by 
3||a|or Wilford to be Rotas, and from the Parapomisan mountains, the wesfom 
pditioit of the Imaus or Himalaya chmn. There also came the Dards^ with 
whom we are familiar in Hindu bistoi^, as the Daradas, or mountaineers of 
the boriiers of Kashmir, and the people of Patalinne, with a saline soil, which 
pkice is readily identifiable with the Indo-Scythic town Patalcne, at the mouth 
of the Indus. With these march the hairy-hrspsted DussobI 8ubiri-*the latter, 
possfoly, the Suviras, or Subiras of the Purdkoim have also, along with 
Various others (adverted to more.parricularly in the paper), the Xuthrj,^Arje^ 
]^spein,»whom we, know to be Kashmirians. We keve ab^l^iie 
Sibcc, tim St^ of Peurantc geography. According to Wilford, GpufrP b 
Beng^, and O-etm, fumbhing, superior dephants, he conjectures to. be Aypd^X^ 
or OttdSb All these forces obey Deriedmi, who b the, son of the Hydespes^ 1^ 
riie nymph Aseris/ m. daughter of the sun,, by Ceto the Naiad. , Tbe‘: Hjndn 
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legenci makes Duryodhan^ not the son exactly, but the descendant, ^of the sun, 
through his daughter Tapati, the naiad, or goddess, from whom the Tapti river 
derives its name. In the twenty-eighth book, a battle takes place between the 
forces of Bacchus and Deriaden. The Indians are described as armed with 
swords and shields, bows and arrows; and their chiefs wearing mail, and 
mounted on chariots, or riding on elephants. ** In the thirteenth book, Mor* 
rhrcus falls upon the satyrs, and wounds Eurymedon, the son of Vulcan, who 
comes to his succour, and involves the victor in a flame of fire. Hydaspes 
comes to his aid, and extinguishes the flame. This is undoubtedly Indian, and 
both in the Mahabharat and Bamayana we have repeated introduction of the 
counteracting elements, fire and water, employed as weapons by the chief 
heroes.’^ After a tremendous conflict, in which the gods, as in Homer, espouse 
different sides, Bacchus, finding that the Indians are not to be subdued by land, 
prepares to attack them by sea. With this view he orders the Arab Rbada- 
menes to build him a fleet. A few lines, at the beginning of the thirty-eeventh 
book, correctly express Hindu sentiments. The Indians, says Nonnus, burnt 
their dead with tearless eyes, considering that the deceased had escaped the 
bonds of life, and the spirit had returned to its circular revolution, to the goal 
from whence it first set out. In the thirty-ninth and fortieth books, the Rha^ 
damanes, or Arabs, enter the Hydaspes with their fleet, which is encountered^ 
under the walls of Deris, by the Indian flotilla, commanded by Deriaden and 
Morrheus. A sanguinary conflict ensues, and the war is terminated by the 
triumph of Bacchus. On the whole, Mr Wilson observes, that \tm clear the 
Dionysiacs have nothing in common with the Bamayana^ and little more ^th 
the Mahabharata ; although they no doubt offer some analogies, in the names 
of persons and places. 

** There can be no doubt that an active intercourse Subsisted between India 
and Egypt in the early ages of Christianity, by way of the Red Sea, carried 
on by both Arab and Indian vessels. The ancient fictions, and, it may be 
added, laws of the Hindus, and the vestiges of their race, language, and rdi- 
gion, found in distant countries, particularly in the Eastern Archipelago^ 
prove that there was a time when they were enterprizing navigators, and that 
they were, as Nonnus asserts, accustomed to naval tactics. That they sbodtd 
visit Eg 3 rpt, that some of them, probably many, were to be found at Alexaii* 
dria, and other cities of that country, is therefore nothing nnaccountaUe ; 
and from theih Nonnus, himself an Egyptian, might easily have colleeted 
much more valuable accession to his long and elaborate compoutlon than those 
which it actually aflbrds.’*-—C^a/. Goe. 

At the meetthg of the Physical class of this Society, of which sonfe notibe 
>^as given last month, a paper was read on Artificial Hydraulic Cements;, fay 
liieutd&ht W. Saunders, Madras Engineers. 

'Lieut. Saunders details the results of a series of experiments lately con- 
ducted by Colonel Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, on this inv- 
portant subject; he then proems to shew, from experiments lately made in 
Calcutta, that hydraulic mortals nfky be prepared with the utmost facility out 
Of materials really procurable all over India* 

'' The prindple of the fabrication consists in mixing intimately together, five 
psfirts’to two of litne and blue clay, making them into small cubes and caldn- 
them : when afterwards pounded fine, and worked up with a small portion 
Of this mortar has the property of becoming perfectiy hard under water. 

Sere^ epecintens were placed up6n the table, and appeared nearly as hard as 
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pd)bl€i. . Tbie natural kunkurs of this country require little or no previonU 
aitoixture of clay : tfaekunkur, particularly, of the Salt-water Lake being of 
itself a peifect pouzzolana. 

The thanks of the Society having been voted for these various contributions, 
the class proceeded to the inspection of the new compensation bars provided 
by the Hon. Company, for the measurement of base lines in the grand trigono- 
njtetrical survey of India. They were placed along the apartment exactly as 
pirepared for use, with the various apparatus mounted, to shew the construe** 
tion, the adjustments, &c. Captain Everest, surveyor general and superinten- 
dent of the trigonometrical survey, entered into a complete and highly 
interesting explanation of the subject. 

He first adverted to the great difficulty of performing, within certain 
limits of accuracy, that apparently simple operation of measuring a straight 
line ; the number of linear units in use among difierent nations, all at variance 
though nominally derived from the same primitive sources, the human foot and 
the barleycorn ; the very recent date of their actual lengths being compared, 
by Ciq>tain Kater’s experiments, under the orders of Parliament. He traced 
the origin of the modern measurements of the earth to M. Ricber’s observa- 
tion on the diminished length of the seconds-pendulum-at Cayenne, in 167^» 
and the consequent investigation of the figure of the earth by Huygens and 
Newton, which stimulated the exertions of the philosophers of France, Italy, 
Sweden, and last of all, England, to the practical solution of this important 
problem, by the measurement of meridional arcs in different parts of the 
world. As the chief accuracy of the results of these depended on the base or 
portion of the line actually measured, every means were sought of attaining 
perfection in the instruments used for this purpose. Wooden rods were sub- 
ject to warp and lengthen, from humidity ; chains to wear at the joints, and 
vary with alternations of heat and cold ; glass rods were troublesome and 
fra^e. The French had at last the merit of introducing a compound bar 
of :plaiina and brass, which, by thif^nequal expansion of the the two metals, 
always pointed out its own correction for temperature ; but Colonel Colby, of 
tlm trigonometrical survey, the inventor of the present apparatus, has 
s^^assed them by doing away with all correction whatever. The principle of 
h^ijprention, as far as it is possible to explain it in so brief a notice, is as 
fio^WS. Brass expands nearly half as ' much again with heat as steel; two 
ban of these metals, eight feet in length, are in practice therefore placed side 
by, eid^ say one inch apart, and firmly united together in the centre; upon 
heati^ these, the brass bar trill expand one part in three more than the other 
if, ^erefore, their ends be united together by a moveable lever, protruding 
inches beyond the steel bar (making the whole length of the lever three 
in^es) then a point at the end of this lever will always remain fixed, because 
we have two similar triangles superposed, the sides of which are three add 
two inches respectively*, and their variable bases (f.c. their expansion) also ‘in 
the same ratio. There are similar levers at both ends of the double bars, - so 
that, distance between the fine dots adjusted upon these remains invariablifo 
The^ are seven pairs of bars, which are placed in extension along the HnOyt 
and adjusted by means of a boning ’’ telescope: the ends of the bars >are 
kept^six. inches apart: to prevent the least jogging; and this distance^ is> set-off 
by means of double microscopes so fitted as to bisect the dots of twQra4iaeeaS> 
bars :- these microscopes are also compensated, that' their distance apast>inof 
be as invariable as, that of the bars. It will be sufficient to give somaidsa oif 
tbe^ petfeetipn of this mode of measuring, by stating, that in an experln^eiilRl 
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trid'of the rodtin Lord’s Cricket Ground, a length of fi67 feet Wds'ifMch 
measured, with a difference in result of only 3-40ths of an inch, which is eqiial 
to 7-1 Oths of an inch per mile. Former operations of the best Geodists have 
freipiently varied upwards of ten inches in the mile. — Id. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta . — At a meeting of this Society, on 
the 6th March, a letter from Assistant Surgeon Spry (presented by the Medical 
Board), on the manufacture of Glauber’s salt at Cawnporc, Mr. Preston’s 
communication on ligature of the carotid artery, and Mr. Raleigh’s report on 
fractures, were read, and gave rise to some interesting discussion. 

Sulphate of soda, or Glauber salt, it appears, exists in a native state in 
different parts of this country. That prepared and reported on by Mr. Spry is 
derived from a mineral earth, well known to the natives by the name of khaie 
multicy the former word being the Arabic for alkali, and the latter Sanscrit for 
earth. The only use made of the salt, by the natives of Oude, is to give to 
their sheep, it being supposed to have the effect of fining the fleece. The face 
of the country whence it is brought is fiat, and intersected by deep ravines. 
It abounds in the neighbourhood of Onaoo, about ten miles from the banks of 
the Ganges, and is in hard striated masses, mixed with sand. In rendering 
the salt free from impurities, little difficulty is experienced. The process 
adopted by the natives is both easy and simple. It consists in boiling the khare 
inuttie in little more than its weight of water, tbc whites of eggs having been 
previously beaten up and mixed with it until a pellicle forms.. It is then 
allowed to stand for about half an hour, that the impurities may subside ; after 
which the supernatant liquor is set aside to crystallize. This process is repeated 
to free the crystals from any remaining impurities, and the salt is then laid 
apart for use. Two pounds of earth treated in this manner yields one pound 
of pure Glauber salt. 

With reference to Mr. Preston’s deviation from the usual mode of treating 
palsy, he states, that he conceived general!^ that the operation of tying the 
carotid artery might be had recourse to with advantage in diseases of the 
brain, especially such as we have reason to believe depend upon congestion, 
inflammation, or irritation of that organ; as its principal effect would be to 
diminish the supply of blood, an object which we have more or less in view. In the 
treatment of cerebral affections, although it cannot always be accomplished by 
depletory measures. Venesection, and the application of leeches, often in- 
crease the determination to the head, partly by the disturbance they excite in 
the system, and partly by the reaction which frequently follows their employ- 
ment. A more durable and more decided effect, it appeared to Mr. Preston, m%ht 
be induced by this operation than by any mode of depletion, and he inclined tb ' 
the opinion that it might entirely remove or greatly diminish congestion, and 
chronic inflammation of the brain, and its membranes, the cause, he belinyes, 
of many diseases, which the common mode of treatment too frequently fails of 
relieving. At length, a case came under Mr. Preston’s care, which appearing 
hopeless, the disease being altogether unaflected by the remedies employed, 
and the strength beginning to sink ; hb determined on tying the common carotid 
artery, which he did accordingly, on the right side — bearing in mind the cm* 
cimtttnce^ that injury of either hemisphere of the brain iflihcts the side of the 
body opposite, the lesion, and here the paralytic Sifiectioii Was oh*the left side. 
Th^ case is miimtely reported on for about twenty days after the operatiohj; 
but* the paralysis, it seems, was not cured; though the man had somewhat im- 
prbvpd^ having recovered the power of articulating as distinctly as befbii^ the 
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uttiwlc, lirhich didtoot exikbefo^^ the operation; and being able to walk about 
wi^ the help 6f a stick. 

Mr« Raleigh’s paper is in continuation of his report pn the treatment of 
fradtures accordiqg to the principles laid down, and with the apparatus recom** 
mended by Mr. Amesbury^ in elucidation of which several cases are given. 
Tl^e Strongly illustrate the great improvement in the treatment of fractures 
which Mr. Amesbury’s plan has introduced, for in fractures of the leg, the 
liinb being secured according to it, the patient, instead of lying on his back in 
bed, according to the old system, for many wearisome days, may sit up or walk 
about by the help of crutches. In disunited fractures of the upper part of the 
thigh bone, the efficacy of the fracture bed, in promoting and establishing 
union, without leaving any apparent deformity, is proved by these cases ; and 
Mr. Raleigh concludes by repeating Mr. Amesbury’s injunctions against the use 
of the several apparatuses, in cases to which they are not applicable, reminding 
those who make use of them, that in all cases of fracture above the middle of 
the thigh, the fracture-bed should be had recourse to. Mr. Raleigh’s expe- 
rience has convinced him of the necessity of attending to this injunction.-— /d. 

Agricukural and Horticultural Society of Caleutta.^^At the meeting of the 
9th March, Sir Robert Colquboun submitted three letters to his address from 
Dr. R. Tytler, with a statement of experiments peiformed with bazar rice 
upon goats in June and July 1829, and communicating other facts consequent 
on the feeding of various animals with rice: also forwarding ears of diseased 
barley plucked on the banks of the Jcllinghy on the 4th February last. The 
paper in the first letter was then read, by which it appeared, that two healthy 
gouts were fed for a time entirely upon coarse bazar rice and water, which, in 
the course of about twenty-four hours, gave rise to a bowel complaint that 
continued for two or three days. A ^ngrenous afTeodon of a part of the body 
of each also supervened. Two friends of Dr. T. testified to the correctness of 
the results stated. Dr. Tytler alio adverted to a series of facts illustrative of 
tim bad effisets of diseased gram. Rye, for instance, is affected with a parti- 
cfilar/ii&eBase named ergots and the use of such diseased rye is attended with 
gOogrehous ulcers in various parts of the body. In the year 1824, a dreadful 
the convicts in the hospitals of Bencoolen. Those men were fed 
JBengal bazar riee^ of the same description with that given to the goats 
foregoing experiments. The use of the rice was stopped, under Dr. 
Tytier’a directions, and thg ulcers disappeared.— Jd. 

Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society . a special general meeting 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, held at Bombay on the 8d 
Macclt 1B31»: J. Wedderburn, Esq., vice-president, in the chair; the secretfiry^ 
Money,' Rsq., having<6tated the purpose for which this special mMlag; 

> Mr. ;Wedderburn rose and addressed the meering to the following 

^^imiilhe arrival of the Earl of Clare may be immediately expected^ it becomes 
necCasary to take into consideration the most proper manner in which his Lord- 
ship 'Otn be solicited to do the Society the honour of favourii^ it with - his 
support and patrpi^l^ As^ however, the chair is at present so aUy and 
respectably fiUed, >|piay 'ahti<^^ it cannot be the wish of tha Society 

thut ^ pi^4enl^ehhiild ttbw vaegte riiat situation In the siine manner that 
^pqj^ousc^bs^ned the presidentship in 1819, in order to make way for 
iil&Bphlnstoiiir^' ]ifor is it necessary, for by recurring to the systeili adopted 
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by the Aihtic Society at Calcutta iVom its first ihstilutrouvand by'theLi^^ 
Society at Madras, and by nominating a patron and vice-patrons, an 
would be.thus intro(jpced not unsuitable to the dignity of the governor of this 
presidency. I beg leave, therefore, to move, that the EarLof Clare, on his 
arrival, be solicited to do the Society the honour of acceptin'; the office of 
patron, and that, should his lordship comply with this solicitation, the judges 
and members of council, who are at present members of the Society, be then 
requested to become vice-patrons. By this arrangement, it will be evident the 
fiatron and vice^patrons will be relieved from the trouble of participating in 
the management of the affairs of the Society ; while they will, at the same 
time^ have every opportunity of promoting, by their influence, and their occa^ 
sional attendance at its meetings, its success and usefulness. This arrange- 
ment also will leave the Society at greater liberty in electing as efficient office- 
bearers such members only as are in the habit of taking an interest in its affairs, 
or such as are distinguished by their literary qualifications. 

This motion, having been seconded by Mr. Farish, was unanimously adopted. 

It was then suggested by Lieut. Colonel Kennedy that, as it had been officially 
intimated that the Earl of Clare would probably hold a levee, immediately 
on his disembarkation, in the library of the Society, no better opporturiity 
could occur for carrying the preceding resolution into effect, and that it would, 
therefore, be advisable to appoint now a deputation for that purpose. This 
suggestion having been seconded by Mr. Morris, the following gentlemen were 
appointed to wait upon Lord Clare, in order to convey to his lordship the 
request of the Society that he would do it thb honour of accepting the office 
of patron. 

The president ; J. Wedderbnrn, Esq. ; J. Parish, Esq. ; J. A. Maxwell, 
Esq. ; Major Dickenson ; and the secretary.^ 

Lieut. Colonel Kennedy now rose, and moved ^ that the two committees 
elected at the last anniversary meeting should be united into one general com- 
mittee for the management of all the affairs of the Society ; and that from and 
after the next anniversary meeting, one committee only be elected, to be deno- 
minated the committee of management, and to be composed of the president, 
vice-presidents, secretary, and ten of the members to be annually elected. 
Five members, including the secretary, to form a quorum for the transactioii 
of business. The lieut. colonel observed, that he was induced to submit tbii 
proposition to the meeting for two reasons : the] one was, the great difficulty 
that occurred in obtaining the attendance of the members when the committee 
consisted of only a small number ; but the other was of much more importance, 
for he was convinced from the discussions that had taken place during the last 
two years, that a general wish existed amongst the members and subscribers, 
that the management of the affairs of the Society should be entrusted to 
greater number of persons than that by which they had been previously con* 
ducted. Obvious objections, however, opposed the formation of a tommittee 
under the condition that two or. more of the members should be replaced eadl 
year, for experience showed too clearly that such a rotation would inevitably 
deprive the Society of the assistance of those persons, who, from their acquain- 
tance with its affiurs and their interest in its concerns were best qualified to 
success and prosperity ; but the object fh view would probably be much 
more , advantageously attained by adopting the present proposition, for, while 
the eoumrittee of maoagement would consist principally of a^at might be called! 

* The ritlcretftry havfeg tem prevented from accompaovlng the deputation, hit place wai supplied hy 
the.Ilar.-^Mt..Cw. .. 
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jj^irt B lI i tai i ib tlMiHilleiii^ n coiifinually^ taking- ^lace iii^ the 

Sdifnlbtt}^ tke introdii^tloR^f members into it miist be of frequent 
occfii^oeFi ■■■'' ^ ' 

Tbie motion, having been seconded by Major Griffiths, was unanimbtisly 
adopted.' - • • 

The secretary then stated, that as the adoption of the two preceding resolu- 
tions would necessarily occasion a considerable change in tlie existing riilcs 
and regulations of the Societ}^, this opportunity had been taken to carry into 
effbet a general revision of them ; and lie, therefore, begged leave to submit to 
the meeting the resutl^of this revision. 

The revised rules and regulations having been read over and discussed, the 
secretary moved that the former rules and regulations be cancelled and 
annulled, and that the revised ones be substituted in their place. 

This motion, having been seconded by Lieut. Colond Kennedy, was unani- 
mously adopted. 

At the succeeding monthly meeting, held on the 30th March, Mr. Wedder- 
burB ’ announced that the deputation %had waited updn the Right Hoii. the 
Governor, who had been pleased to accept the office of patron, expressing his 
readiness to assist to the utmost of his power in promoting the objects for the 
attainment of which the Society had been instituted. 


VARIETIES. 

Tht Chinese Tea-^tree in the Brazils, — The IXiario Flkmmensc states, that the 
director of the botanical gardens will, with pleasure, not only furnish the seed 
of the tea-tree to all who ask for them, but forward the same to the dhierent 
presidents of the maritime provinces, if requested. This plant is most suc- 
cessful!}' cultivated in S. Paul's, by Sr. Jose Arouche dc Toledo, whose garden 
contains upwards of 31, OOO plants, and who, with his accustomed kindness, 
will furnish seed, and even small plants, to the presidents of the centre pro- 
vinces. This worthy citizen of S. Paul’s has, in many instances, been 
serviceBble to Brazil; and, particularly for introducing the cultivation of the 
tea-plant in that province, from whence it can be so easily distribi|^l^ in the 
adjoimng provinces, has rendered him a creditor to the gratitude of his country. 
Tl^ gentleman’s plantation being new, the harvest is of course small ; but jii 
tifat commenced in September 1820 and finished in May of the present y^r 
h^^'hobsed 18 arrobes and 12 lbs. of tea of excellent quality. On being 
doned as to the progress of the cultivation of the tea-plant in S. Paul’s, he 
answered, ’ I am not the only cultivator of tea ; others of my countrymen have 
iiade the experiment. In the commencement,* he further remarked, ’ I had 
to endure the sarcasm of many, who supposed that the tea-plant was created 
v^clusively for China; but since they have seen that the plant will flourish in 
climate, several have prepared from 8 lbs. to 2 arrobes, and this will^pro- 
.^eisively increase.’ ” The editor observes ^ — ** It is indisputably to the inte- 
ilj^t of the government and ^f the nation that agriculture in all its branches 
(mnild be supported and pi^fected by salutary laws. In the $rst; place, ndw 
that the culivation of tea is in its infancy, would, it not i)e judicious f(>r ;^c 
government to award ah annual premium planter who produced the 

hugest quantity of tea of his od^n growth ? SEJ^fd the teh of Bra^l be of a 
quality sufficiently good for gCtleral use, which the.ekpcrimeni^ have warranted 
tis to suppose, might not an 'extra duty be laid upon foreign ica, an3. If neccs- 
aary, equal to a prohibition? Would not all the money iiow sent to, China 
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remain in the country ? And this only supposing that the produce diouki be 
nearly equal to the consumption. When we call to mind, that serenty years 
ago, coffee^ that principal fount of national wealth, was imported into Brazil^ 
ought we doubt that tea, which has so augmented the riches of China, will, 
if supported and encouraged by the government also augment the wealth of 
Brazil ? It would give us the greatest pleasure to have to announce to our 
readers that the government of Brazil was not only a protector of agriculture, 
by the awarding of premiums for the best agricultural productions ; but also, 
that by salutary legislative measures, the Brazilian agriculturist had been 
relieved from the onus of export duties, and that every farmer would find in 
the Brazilian government a friend and a protector.” 

Temperance Societies, — The society established under the denomination of 
** The British and Foreign Temperance Society,” the object of which is to stop 
entirely the use of ardent spirits, except as medicine, and to discourage the im« 
moderate use of all fermented liquors, has put forth their first report, accom* 
panied by an address, in which they urge the subject upon the attention of 
magistrates, medical professors, teachers, mid especially the clergy. They point 
out the horrible train of mischiefs entailed upon society, more particularly on 
the lower orders, by the agency of drinking, and they cite the just remark of a 
professional writer, who refers to the extraordinary situation of “ an enlight- 
ened community, professing the highest regard for morality and religion, making 
laws for the suppression and punishment of vice, and the promotion of virtue 
and good order ; instituting societies to encourage industry, enlighten the ig- 
norant, reclaim the vicious, bring back the wanderer, protect the orphan, feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, bind up the broken-hearted, and restore domes- 
tic peace ; at the same time creating and fostering those very means that carry 
idleness and ignorance, and vice and nakedness, and starvation and discord into 
all ranks of society ; that make widows and orphans ; that sow the seeds of 
disease and death among us ; that strike, indeed, at the foundation of all that 
is good and great.” 

h>om the effects produced by the formation of Temperance Societies in 
America, — where, it appears, spirit-dealers and publicans give up their licenses^ 
renounce their trade, and join the societies, whilst multitudes of the working- 
classes devote the sums they used to waste in strong drink to advance them- 
selves and their families in life, — the best consequences may be expected to re- 
sult from such associations in this country, provided they are conducted with 
discretion. 

The following arc the fundamental resolutions of the Society : 

I. That the unhappy propensity to the use of distilled spirits is one of the- 
chief causes of pauperism, disease, and crime in this kingdom. 

II. That the exertions hitherto made for the discouragement of intemperance, 
have been found by experience to be insufficient. 

III. That since the cure of intemperate habits, when once established, though 
by no means hopeless, has been ever found of extreme difficulty, the object of 
this Society can be attained by such means only as are calculated to prevent the 
formation of habits of intemperant drinking. 

IV. That this Society shall accordingly consist of such persons as subscribe 
the following declaration : 

We, whose names arc subscribed, do voluntarily agree to abstain entirely, 
from the use of distilled spirits, except for medicinal purposes ; and although 
the moderate use of other liquors is not excluded, yet as the promotion of 
Temperance in every form is the specific design of the Society, ic is understood 
that excess in these necessarily excludes from membership.” 

Astai, Journ, N.S.Vol. 6. No. 2^. 
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V« ThUt Uici .Membera oT this Society shall promote the circulation of publi- 
cations which shall have received the sanction of the Committee, and which 
shali be restricted to the diffusion of such information as may induce modera- 
tion in the use of fermented liquors, and the total disuse of distilled spirits, ex- 
cept, under professional advice, for medicinal purposes. 

VI. That a contribution to the funds shall not be deemed necessary to mem- 
bership ; although it is strongly recommended to all to further the object of 
this Society by their benefactions. 

Provincial Temperance Societies are recommended, and are forming through- 
out, the country ; but the Committee of the principal Society, established at 
Exeter Hall, although, ** from the station they are placed, they see a vast field 
for useful labour extending before them,” find their efforts obstructed by ** want 
of funds adequate to any measures of national service.” 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

I^dtestine, or the Holy Land ; from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By the 
Kev. Michael Russell, Being vol. iv. of the Edinburgh Cabinet 

Library. With Map and Cuts. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. London, Simpkin 
and Marshall, 1831. 

By judiciously combining the local descriptions of the Holy I^and given l>y travel- 
lers, ancient and modern, with its history 'as the celebrated abode of the Hebrew 
tribes, and with a succinct exposition of the antiquities, institutions, rise and fall of 
that remarkable people. Dr. Russell has produced a work which cannot fail to possess 
a high degree of interest in the eyes of all classes of readers. A very copious col- 
lection of materials is liere condensed into a concise and perspicuous description of 
Palestine in all its aspects, historical, geographical, topofrdphical, and even its na- 
tural history,— geology, meteorology, zoology, and vegetable productions,— is not 
neglected. We can ])ronoitncc this work a fit companion of the preceding volumes of 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, which is no trivial praise. 

The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By David Brewster, LL.D., F.R.S. Being 
vol. xxiv. of The Family JAbrary. London, 1831. Murray. 

Rarely does it happen tliat the biography of a philosopher falls into hands capable of 
doing ample justice to liis merits. A mere dry chronicle of the events in the life of 
Sir Isaac Newton would possess little interest ; and to unfold the history and value of 
his stupendous discoveries ; to teach the unphilosophical to appreciate the vastness 
of his intellect, without impairing and obscuring the portrait of Newton by general, 
vague, and indiscriminate eulogy ; to vindicate his real claims to imperishable renown 
an equal exposure of the calumnious detractions of some, and the inconsiderate 
and unmeaning panegyrics of others, is a task which requires a mind congenial to 
Newton's. Without disparagement to others, we may venture to say, that a fitter 
biogra^er, one possessed of more of these qualifications, could scarcely be found at 
the present day, than Dr. Brewster. 

This is one of the most delightful as well as useful volumes, of its kind, which ever 
issued from the press. The subjects are most judiciously distributed and arranged ; 
t\\e discoveries of Newton, especially those relating to optics, are treated with lumi- 
uous conciseness ; and the biography of the philosopher has received new light from 
the indefatigable researches of Dr. Brewster, who seems to have spared no c^rtion to 
render his undertaking complete. Helms investigated with sin^lar industi^ and 
success the subject of the aberration of mind imputed to Newton by certain foreign 
vMtexs, and has demonstrated the fiilsehood'of the statement, ns reported by tliem, 
and of the invidious inference insinuated rather than drawn from the alleged fimt, that 
Newton became religious not till he had become insane. 

Some of the letters of Newton, written while under the temporary influence of that 
nervous exitement or irritability, which was the ground of the remark of Huygens, 
**Ne»Umum inddisse in phrenitim,'* are curious. In a letter to Mr. Locke, dated 
** Cambridge, October 5, 1693,** Sir Isaae States, in explanation of a foimer letter, 
written under the influence of that nervous irritability, that the preceding whiter he 
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got an 111 habit 6f sleeping too often by the fire, which had produced an epidemical dus- 
temper, “ so that,” he says, ‘‘ when I wrote to* you, 1 had not sleptan'hbur a night* 
for a fortnight together, and for five days together, not a wink.” He adds, I 
member'I wrote to you, but what I said of your book I remember not.” The letter 
refrrred' to, which is dated “at the Bull, in Shoreditch, London, September 16th 
1693,” is as follows : — 

“ Sir; Being of opinion that you endeavoured to embroil me with womc'ii, and 
by other means, 1 was so iiiiicJi aifected with it, as tliat when one told me you were 
sickly and would not live, I answered, *twerc better if you were dead. I desire you 
to forgive me this uiicharitHblencss ; for 1 arn now satisfied tliat what you have done 
is just, and I beg your pardon for my having hard thoughts of you for it, and for re- 
presenting tliat you struck at tlic root of morality, in a principle you laid in your book 
of ideas, and designed to pursue in another book, and that I took you for a llobbist. I 
beg your pardon also for saying or thinking that there was a design to sell me an office, 
or to embroil me. I am your most humble and unfortunate servant^ Is. NkutON.” 

Here is an appearance of eccentricity, arising from disordered health, but no phrenzy. 
Dr. Brewster, however, has accumulated a variety of testimonies of the most satis- 
fiictory kind to shew that Huygens was misinformed, and tluit JMJVI. La Place and 
Biot were totally deceived and misled. The question, in short, is set at rest. 

A Treatise on the Orif/in, Progressive Improvement, and Present State of the Silk Ma^ 

nufacture. Being vol. xxii. of Dr. Lardneris Cabinet Cydopmlia. London, 1831. 

IjOtigman and Co. Taylor. 

The history and the details of silk and the silk manufacture arc treated in this book 
with great minuteness and precision, and form a very curious work. It is divided 
into four parts — namely, an historical account of the rise and progress of the culture 
and manufacture of silk ; an account of the culture of tlie mulberry tree, and the 
growth of the silk -worm ; a treatise on the manufacture of the thrciul, and an account 
of the chemical, medical, and electrical properties of silk. 

The author traces the origin of the silk culture and inanufaeturc to the Chinese ; 
but bis authorities arc not so satisfactory as they might be if he liad not been con- 
tented witli referring to old authors. It is remarkable tliat modern writers on 
Kastern topics should be satisfied with the testimony of authors wlio wrote when 
those tojiics were infinately less illustrated than at the present day. The writer says: 
“ it is now so generally admitted tJuit the Seres of the ancients are the Chinese of the 
moderns, that it is unnecessary to enter into any discussion in proof of this belief.” 
This fact is not, liowcver, so generally admitted now, wc believe, as when bis 
authorities wrote. “ he continues “ is the name for silk in the Chinese language; 
this, by faulty pronunciation, not uncommon in their frontier provinces, acquired the 
final r, thus changing the word se into ser, the very name adopted by the Greeks.” 
All this sounds very well to a superficial reader, but it is tvholly incorrect. The 
Chinese term for silk is sze ; it could not acquire the final r, liccause the Chinese, in 
none of their provinces, can articulate the r. In Corea, where a different spoken 
language prevails, the term for silk is sir, precisely the Greek o-wg ; and if tve 
are to adopt an hyjiothcsis on the subject, we should say that the Chinese 
obtained silk, or the silk-worm, from Corea, or from Japan, wlierc the mulberry 
tree grows in perfection, and where silk is made of a superior quality to the 
Ciiinese ; and that the latter, in adopting the name of sir, necessarily dropped 
the final letter, which is unpronouncable by tbeir organs. The word sze, however, may 
be originally Chinese, and bear only an accidental resemblance to sit and since 
the intrinsic meaning of the character, when decomposed, is “ very fine and delicate.'* 

2"he Sunday Library, or the Protestant* a JStianualfor the Sabbath Day. By the llev- 
T. F. Diboin, D- P, vol. v. London ; Longman and Co. 

We agree with the editor of this Work, that the contents of this volume will not 
be found inferior to those of any volume whidi has preceded it.” They consist of 
sixteen sermons, two from each of the following eminent divines: — Bishop Newton, 
Dr. Hugh Blair, Dr. Chalmers (of Glasgow), M. A. Alison, Mr. A. Irvine, and 
Mr. Benson ; and one sermon from each of the following Mr. Robert Hall, Dr. 
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Spry, Dean Chandler^ and Mr. Webb le Bas. That by Mr. Hall on Modem Infidc* 
itf, ** reprinted for the thousandth time,** is a splendid exhibition of eloquence. 

Narrative of the Aehantee War ; with a View of the present State of the Colony of 
Sierra Lexme, By Major Ricketts, late of the Royal African Colonial Corps. 
London, 1831. Simpkin and Marshall, Egerton, Ridgway. 

This history of the disastrous transactions on the Gold Coast, subsequent to the 
appointment of the late Sir Charles Macartliy to the command of the Britisli settle- 
ments in that quarter, in 1822, the tiagical fate of that officer, with a sketch of tho 
state of Sierni Leone, by ** the only surviving officer who witnessed most of tho 
events on the Gold Coast, who resided long in tlie country, and filled various official 
posts there, makes a valuable addition to our knowledge of British Africa.** 

The particulars of the Ashantee war are given at length. Major Ricketts was 
brigade major, and in attendance on Sir Charles Macarthy, when he fell a victim to 
Ashantee ferocity. 

Le Traducteur ; or. Historical, Dramatic, and Miscellaneous Selections from the best 
• Drench Writers, on a plan calculated to render Headhuj and Translation peculiarly 
servicealle in acquiring the French Language. By P. F. Merlet, Teacher of the 
French Language at the University of London. Second edition, considerably aug- 
mented and improved. London, 1831. Wilson, Taylor. 

We have looked through tliis volume, and can bear testimony to the justness of the 
praises bestowed upon it, as a most ingenious and useful exjiedient for familiarising 
the students of the French language witli its grammatical and idioinatical niceties, 
blending the agi'eenble wdth the useful, and excluding every thought or expression of 
an immoral or irreligious tendency. It would be an elegant little present to youth. 

Oliver ami Hoyd's Catechisms. 

These are a series of little works, adapted to elementary instruction, entirely new, 
and upon a plan which combines conciseness, precision, and accuracy. The subjects 
already published are — History of England and Scotland, geography, zoology, gram- 
mar, English, Latin, and French ; Christian instruction, ' English conqiosition, 
drawing and perspective, and the works of creation. The catechetical form admits of 
many advantages, which are not overlooked in these excellent little treatises, which are 
illustrated, where necessary, with cuts. The price of each is only 9rf. / 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

M. Abcl-Rcmusat has in preparation a comprehensive memoir on Buddhism, the 
chief object of which is to fix the point at which the inquiries of Eiirojican scliolars 
have arrived in respect to that peculiar religion, and to point out what is still necessary 
to be known, in order to make its principal dogmas clearly known. The first part will 
contain an analysis of Mr. Hodgson’s dissertations on the subject of tlic Buddhism of 
Nepal, accompanied by a systematic table of the opinions of the Buddhists of tliat 
qountry on the points of theology and cosmogony ; the second will be devoted to an 
examination of Mr. Schmidt's Memoirs, read before the Iniperiul Academy of St. 
PetersbuTgh, on tlie Buddhism of the Mongols, with a sketch of their system, con- 
trasted with that of the Hindoos. The third part will exhibit a comparison of the 
tbeistic Buddhism of the Nepalese with the pantheistic system of M. Schmidt, in con- 
nection with the Samansean doctrines of the Chinese. 

Among tlie annuals for 1832, tliere are already announced Friendlrfop's Offering, 
the Comie Offering, edited by Miss Sheridan.; the Literary Souvenir, edited by Mi:. 
A. A. Watts ; the Keepsake, the Amethyst, the New Year's Gift atid Juvenile Sou^ 
ventTf and Heath's Picturesque Annual* A new candidate for popular patronage k 
likewise announced, namely, the OfiUmmtal Annual* 
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FARLI AMENTART PAPERS. 

India Rbvxnus. 


Statement of the Revenues and Charges of India (exclusive of the Commeicial Charges) in the 
Years 180U-10, 1817-18, and 1827-28. 

(From Second Report of Comnurns Committee on East -India uljfairs.j 


Bengal. 


REVENUES. 

CHARGES. 


1809-10. 1817.18. 

1827-28. 

1809-10. 

1817-18. 

1827-28. 


£. £. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

Mint 

4,6(i0 24,801 

32,170 

18,392 

21,928 

37,989 

Post-office 

44.000 52,703 

91,833 

36,696 

40,940 

89,075 

Stamps 

53,6f)5 130,970 

238,546 

9,555 

52,091 

81,690 

.rudicial 

100,022 09,043 

85,442 

587,979 

661,040 

677,977 

Customs 

24;»,415 478,773 

367,355 

26,289 

54,540 

05,794 

Land Revenue in Lower ) 

3,301,402 3,498,240 

.3,802,258 

443,861 

464,672 

664,517 

Provinces S 






Benares 

570,480 024,354 

778,533 

155, {^45 

174,126 

232,360 

Ceded Provincec in Oude ... 

1,970,941 2,230,033 

1,813,501 

403,123 

403,226 

500,223 

Conquered Provinces 

1,378,318 1,724,23d 

2,398,104 

760,419 

702,731 

836,825 

Ceded territory or Ncrbuddali 



508,293 

— 

, 

87,298 

Ceded Prov. in Burmah ... 

■ 

^ 1 A '61 

— 

— 

82,907 

Ava Indemnification 

— 

186,010 

— 

— 

— 

Salt 

1.771,471 1,867,197 

2,382,277 

423,009 

487,712 

808,322 

Opium 

822,343 873,598 

2,051,621 

83,128 

89,250 

658,254 

Marine 

19,294 46,950 

38,486 

94,441 

130,321 

117,745 

IVIilitary Charges 

— — 

— 

3,448,434 

4,429,542 

4,484,299 

Civil do 


— 

600,739 

742,536 

1,102,824 

Deccan Prize-money, ere- 1 




mmm 

600,905 

dited in former years ... J 






Batta — Burmese War 

— — 

— - 

1 

— 

91,231 

Buildings 

— — 

— 

109,829 

88,849 

548,492 

Total ....*.. cC 

I0,282,917|ll,62l,511 

14,921,982 

7,208,339 

*8,537,500 

11,774,627 

Interest on Debts 


£ 

1,005.302 

1,598,876 

1,714253 



£ 

8,813,641 

|l0,136,376jl3,486,880 


Madras. 


Post-office 

17,906 

19,9111 

32,043 

20,920 

; 25,568' 

29,339 

Mint 


4,2281 

4,332 

— 

23,160, 

20,406 

Judicial 

..... 

20,300| 

13,845 

— 

268,3 17i 

250,214 

Civil and Judicial Charges 



- 

— 

530,745 

358,959! 

334,137 

Ancient Possessions 

1,113,072 

947,560! 

846,365 

400,016 

242,408’ 

195.557 

Carnatic 

1,214.088 

1,333,190 

1,401,342 

316,886 

434,987 

492,669 

Tanjore 

464,584 

419,688’ 

394,672 

139,920 

188,354 

186,638 

Ceded and Conquered 

1,571,393 

1,101,166 

l,17K.46a 

176,915 

252,296 

299,332 

Stamp Duties 



47,444 

56,225 

•— 

4,066 

9,437 

Nizam 

662,841 

642,310 

584,369 

59,396 

104,076 

132,911 

Salt and Lioences, ancient \ 
Possessions J 

67,896 

221,605 

245,196 

— 

18,275 

29,717 

Marine 


7,665 

7,801 


13,116 

18,781 

Dutch Settlements... 

11,123' 

.Mi 


' 8,622 

— 

1 — 

Subsidies from Travancore, 1 
Cochin, and Mysore ...J 
Military Charges 

209,674 

319,674 

392,355 

1 


— 


- 


3,146,493 

3,450,992 

3,897,520 

Buildings 

— 

— 

— 

69,563 

42,793 

1 81,876 

Total £ 

5,515,187 

5,381,306 

5,338,637 

4,869,476 

5,475,254 

5,907,546 

Interest on Debts 




453,993 

127,018 

179,074 

« 



' £^ 

5,323,469 

5,602,272 

6,186,620 
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Bombat. 


REVENUES. 

CHARGES. 

1809-10. 

1817-18. 

1827.28. 

1809-10. 

1817-18. 

1827-28. 

£. 

£. 


£. 

£. 

£• 

• 

4,897 

5,440 

• 

2,001 

3,637 

• 

5,919 

12,584 

* 

• 3,805 

18,848 


* 

5,161 

Stated elsewhere. 

... 

* 

644 

7,134 

f 

56,673 

103,221 

144,52(i 

64,352 

71,978 




149,800 

151,476 

180,129 

t 

17,740 

25,605 

391,222 

44,334 

205,067 

106,276 

53,494 

76,206 

.t 

266,340 

382,797 

t 

41,987 

147,170 

.t 

735,336 

1,633,719 

t 

65,703 

776,248 

.t 


19,936 




» 

29,147 

18,383 

129,845 

106,042 

212,862 

— 

— - 


1,278,114 

1,399,064 

32,226 

2,051,810 




54,007 

143,088 

685,548 

1,302,44.5 

2,542,328 

1,758,390 

1,885,786 

4,033,476 

^ 

321,300 

26,528 

07 0*141 







£ 

2,079,690 

J 

1,912,314 

4,060,706 

PKVANa, SlNGAPOBE, 

AMD Malacca. 



70,372 

56,585 

45,079 





— 

— 

— 

80,585 

65,922 

164,237 

— 

— 


18,874 

6, 64 5 

10,961 

— 

— 


15,895 

12,659 

24.082 




16,443 

If), 0.36 

10,575 

70,372 

56,585 

45,079 

131,797 

100,262 

209,855 


St. HaLBNA. 




1,432 

1.438| 

3,398 

85,253 

257,007 

122,969 

16, 555, 45618, 363,28s! 

1 . 1 1 

22,851,424 

16,433,850 

18,008,231 

24,066,530 


Mint 

Post-office 

Stamps 

Judicial 

Farms and Licenses § 
Customs and Duties§. 

Land Revenue, ancient ) 

Possessions J 

Ceded by Guicowar . 
Ceded by Malirattas 

Salt 

Marine 

Militaiy Charges .... 
Buildinipi, &c 


Total 


Land Revenues, House \ 
Rent, and Quit Rents J 

Civil Charges 

Marine ditto 

Military ditto 

Buildings 


Total 


Total 

Grand Total 


• With CustMiM. f with Revenue. t With Civil Charges. 

fi lu the two last periods, some o( the receipts are stated under other heads. 
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Estimate of the Amount in which the Charges of India arc expected to be diminished 
in Allure Years, as compared with by tlie various lieductions of Establish- 

inents. Military and Civil, which cither have, been actually efiected, or are now in 
progress* 


MUUartf^ 


Bengal 

Madras 

In 

1829-30. 

In 

1830-31. 

In 

U31.32. 1 

In 

1832.33. 

200,594 

140,628 

46,462 

3.50,707 

196,800 

95,614 

391,455’ 

235,371 

138,813 

431,436 

272,.343 

184,601 

Bombay 

Total Military £ 

387,684 

(>43,121 

765,639 

888,380 


CivU and Marine. 


Bengal 1 

Madras 

Bombay 

Add : Military I’ay uf Officers^ 
holding Civil ApiiointinciiKs, f 
taken in Diiniiiiitiun of Civil C 
Ailuwaiices J 

.38,674 

21,691 

13,072 

4!), 926 
30,057 
17,269 

11,600 

63,846 

.30,629 

19,519 

11,600 

76,606 

31,200 

21,768 

11,600 

£ 

73,437 

I j 

108,852 

1 125,594 

1 1 

i 

1 141,174 

1 

Penang, Singa|iorc, ond Malacca ... 

1 

1 

40,020 

41,760 

41,760 

St. lieieiia 

3,000 1 

11,050 

18,950 

i 

1 18,950 

£ 

1 ! 

3,000 

i 

1 

51,070 

60,710 

60,710 

Add : Estimated Amount of Re- 'J 





duct ion of Territorial Charges > 
in England J 

140,000 

260,000 

260,000 

260,000 , 

Estimated Aggregate Diminu- 7 ^ 
tiouof Charge { | 

004,121 

1 

! 

1,063,043 

1,211,943 

1,350,264 


Note . — The military rccluvtions ore estimated to produce their full financial effect in 
the year 1832^3. 
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Adjuated Statement of ttie Surplus or Deficit of the Territorial Revenues, in each 

Year since 1809-10* 


1809-10 


Surplus. 

£. 


Deficit. 

£, 

730,791 

1810-11 


— 


736,530 

1811-12 


681,516 


— 

1812-13 


— 


338,495 

1813<14 


450,989 


— 

1814.15 


— 


44,016 

1815-16 

• •• 

— 


1,114,800 

1810.17 


— 


444,585 

1817-18 

... 

— 


788,487 

1818-19 

... 

— 


1,452,978 




Surplus. 

Deficit.- 



£. 

;£. 

1819-20 

... 

— ••• 

l,(i26,86G 

1820-21 

... 

200,891 ... 

— 

1821-22 

• •a 

520,218 ... 


1822-23 

... 

163,479 ... 

— 

1 823-24 


^ ... 

800,862^ 

1824-25 

... 

— 

3,096,560 

1825-26 


— ... 

4,856,857 

1820-27 

• •• 

— 

2,484,076 

1827-28 

... 

— 

3,279,180 




Total . 


2,017,093 

21.885,149 

Deduct Surplus 

2,017,093 


jgl 9,807,056 

Estimate Pay-oiiicc Balance 190,029 


Net Deficit je20, 057,085 


Net deficit of the first five years ending 1813-14, A^073,3I1, or average per annum 
4; 134,062. Average deficit of first five years since 1814-15, j^774,986; of the second 
five years ^320,628 ; of the last four years ^3,429, 108. 

-These results are obtained after computing the payments by the territorial 
to the commercial branch at the rate of exchange by the Boaid of Control. Supposing 
the territorial branch bad had to effect its remittances by bills purchased in India, the 
deficiency would have been considerably beyond the amount stated. According to a 
computation made by the accountant-general of the Company, and laid before Parliament, 
the total benefit which the territory has derived, since 1814, from the use of the rates 
of exchange prescribed by Uie Board, instead of the mercantile rates, is A^7,187,178. 
Finances of the Companv. 

Total llecciptsand Payments of tlie Company from 1st May 1814 to 1st May 1829. 

'IWritorial, 

Receipts ^8,510,331 Payments i?40,291,485 

Territorial Receipts deficient 37,775,154 


j£:4G,291,485 ^£40,291,485 


Commercial. 

Receipts, viz, £. Payments, viz. 

Company’s ... 96,510,263 Company's ... 58,239,228 

Privatc-Tradc 40,599,450 I’rivate -Trade 40,715,028 


143,115,713 104,954,850 

Tea Duties 50,184,113 Tea Duties 50,357,075 


37.987,8yr, 

£ 1 93,299,820 £ 193,299,820 


Territorial Receipts in England deficient...... JE37,775,I54 

Surplus Coinincrcial Receix>U in England ............ 37,987,895 


Dificrcnce j6.'2] 2,741 


Accounted for as follows:— 

Balance of Cash, 1st May 18*14 j£f695,800 

Ditto 1st May 1829 1,081 ,.563' 


Balance more 1st May 1829 ^£385,703 

Deduct more paid than received for tea-duties, the ^ 

Company owing lesson that account in 1829 >• 172,962 

than ill 1814 — 


212,741 
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THE CHINA TRADE AT THE CATE OF GOOD HOPE. 

There are a few subordinate topics, slenderly connected with the great 
East- India and China question, which wc have hitherto considered not of 
suflicient importance to be brought under the notice of our readers. Since 
we find, however, that misrepresentation is busily at work oven upon those 
topics, and tliat wdiatsocvcr is once asserted in this controversy, be it ever 
so audaciously false, if not formally contradicted, is assumed and argued 
upon as an admitted fad, wc shall bestow, occasionally, some remarks 
upon these little interludes of the great farce, with which certain political 
jugglers arc attempting to amuse the nation for tJjcir own individual profit. 
I’hc subject of our lirst essay shall be the China trade- of the ("ape of Good 
Mope; and before it is concluded, we shall furnish substantial proof that 
the misrepresentations on this petty branch of tlie subject arc not a whit 
behind, in audacity, those which disfigure the other j)arts of tlie case of the 
anti-charter party. 

It will be necessary, in order that the reader may have a clear notion of 
the circrumstances of the Cape, in regard to the t?astcrn trade, to prefix a 
short history of the legislative regulations respecting that branch of its 
commerce, since the date of its capture in J8fl0. 

15y an order of Sir David Baird, dated 30th May 1800, soon after the 
capture of the settlement, the importation of [ndian produce was permitted 
in British ships from any part of India or the eastward. In 18011, an act 
passed, which was to continue during the war, authorizing his Miijesty lo 
regulate the trade of the (Jape ; and by virtue of that act, an order in 
council issued, dated 12th April 1800, whereby the importation of goods 
the |)roducc of countries to the eastward of the Cape was confined to the 
ships of the East-lndia Company, or such as were rurnished with their license, 
and the re-exportation of such goods, except for sea-stores, was prohibited, 
w'ithout the license of the (Joinpany. This regulation was necessary to 
prevent the violation, not only of the Company’s existing privileges, but of 
the revenue regulations at home. 'I’he restriction was, hi.wever, modified 
in 1811, when a trade between the Cape and Ceylon and New South 
Wales was sanctioned in articles the produce of those colonies, in ships, 
not exceeding three in one year, of 3(K) tons burtlicn cjich. in 1813, the 
East-lndia charter act passed, which contained no specific regulation 
respecting the trade of the Cape of Good Hope, wliich place conti- 
nued to be, as before, the geographical boundary of the Company's exclusive 
comnicrcial privileges. In the ancient cbaiters, the eastern coifntrics were 
described as those beyond " the Cape, that settlement being then a 
foreign possession. By subsequent acts,^ however, the Cape was declared 
to be within the limits of the charter, so far as regarded the country and 
circuitous trade, though it was to be still regarded as ivithout those limits 
in respect to its own 1 raffle witli Europe : a position highly favourable to 
its commerce. Under these acts, and by orders in council dated 24th 
September 1811 and JOtli September 1823, the merchants of the Cape 

W 54 Geo. III. c. 34. 57 fieo. I V. cc. 1. 30*. 
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enjoyed an unrestricted trade with India^ and all countries to the eastward, 
except China, and could re-export to the United Kingdom the produce of 
those eastern countries, subject to no other restriction than that ^hieh 
applies to imports directly from India. Lastly, by the repeal of certain 
clauses of the act 4 (leo. IV. tliere is now no restriction even as to the 
tonnage of the vessels in "which eastern goods can be imported from the 
Cape into Great Britain. 

After this brief exposition of the progressive relaxations which have been 
made of the restrictions on the eastern trade of the Cape, we shall subjoin 
a statement of its amount. 

The account, inserted in the appendix to the report of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry upon the trade of the Cape of Good Hope,* gives the following 
as a return of the estimated value of the exports and imports between the 
Cape and India, including tlie Mauritius: — 


Years. 

Exports from the Cape. 

Imports into the Cape. 


Rix Dollars. 

Uix Dollars. 

1820 

163,483 

1,134,772 

1821 

187,385 

1,3.38,.521 

1822 

167,009 

1,567,709 

1823 

150,429 

1,000,993 

1824 

192,164 

1,040,168 

1825t 

— 

732,267 

1826t 

148,466 

836,493 

1 


From this statement, it would appear that the eastern trade of the Cape 
has diminished in about the same ratio as encouragement and facilities 
multiplied. Moreover, the rix-dollar was exchanged at Is. ^d. in 1820, 
and at only Is. 6d. in 1826. The commissioners assign reasons for the 
falling off in the eastern trade. ** By reference to the table of imports from 
the year 1820 to 1826,” they observe, “ it will be found that the amount of 
importations from India began to decline in 1823,” the very year in which all 
restrictions on the eastern trade were abolished ; this circumstance,” they 
add, is attributed to the successful competition of the British cotton manu- 
factures with those of India, to a similar effect produced by importations of 
the silk manufactures of France, and to the expensive freight to which goods 
from India arc subject, and which is stated to be equal to that which is paid 
upon the whole voyage to Europe.^' They elsewhere advert to other causes 
of the limited amount of the exports and eastern transit trade, namely, the 
insecurity of the harbours of the colony, and the nature of the productions of 
the Cape, which does not offer that variety, from which a large cargo can 
be assorted, either for the European or Indian markets.'* 

The commissioners regret their inability to give a longer retrospect of the 
return of exports and imports, owing to the want of materials in the office 
of the collector of the customs ; we are enabled, howevet, to add a fuller 

« Ordered to be printed 2d June 182!). 

t The items of the exports for the year 182.') are not separatcil « and the exports and imports from 
Simon’s Town are not included in 182AanU 1821 ;. 
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statement of the trade between the Cape and Bengal, from the Review of 
the External Commerce of Bengal^ by Mr. H. H. Wilson. 



Imports from the Cape. 

Exports to the Cape. 

Years. 






Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

Produce. 

Re-Exports. 


Sicca llupccs. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1814-15 

1 , 2 . 3,412 

20,000 

2 , 67,195 

9,048 

isi .' j - k ; 

i 5 , r .67 

— 

2 , 0 1 ,505 

36,075 

1816-17 

3 ; j ,( 5'.2 

28,774 

3 , 23,874 

16,565 

1817-18 

41,700 

4 , 05 , 23.9 

. 98,221 

8,860 

18 J 8 -ID 

88,904 

15,000 

2 , 34,475 

39,306 

1810-20 

35,340 

44,233 

4 , 55,547 

70,013 

1820-21 

20,870 

1 , 41,750 

3 , 28,585 

24,030 

1821-22 

34,000 

13,220 

4 , 20,711 

17,948 

1822-23 

80,014 

3,000 

4 , 13,456 

4 , 70,101 

1823-24 

1 , 47,823 

! i 

5 , 36,170 

75,990 

1824-25 

1 , 43,752 

■ 

1 , 34,080 

11,331 

1825-20 

1 , 00,208 

— 

2 , 94,375 

37,913 

1820-27 

1 , 08,203 

1,000 

1 , 31,487 

21,698 

1827-28 

23,801 

1 

— 

1 , 69,137 

3,729 


This account offers a more discouraging picture of the state of the Cape 
eastern trade than tlie other. Of the 16,7o,(>84 rupees, or 
sterling, which is the entire amount of the whole imports from the Cape 
into Bengal for the fourteen years, no less than C, 72, 2 JO rupees, or 
^*67,221 sterling, nearly half, consists of treasure ; and the exports to the 
Cape liave dwindled from nearly nine lacs, in 1822-23, when tlic trade 
was slightly restricted, to about one lac and a half, since all restrictions 
have been removed! Mr. Wilson observes: with the exception of Capo 
wines. Southern Africa has nothing to offer to Bengal consumption. The 
imports consist, therefore, chiefly of Europe articles. Piece goods and 
grain constitute the chief exports. The exports to the Cape exceed the 
imports in value, in some years considerably ; the difference is paid partly 
by bills on London, but part is a remittance trade, intended to provide 
for the expenses of the members of the Bengal service, temporary resi- 
dents at the Cape.*' 

It is under these circumstances, the most unfavourable which can well be 
conceived, that the merchants of the Cape of Good Hope have been in- 
duced to join in the crusade against the East-India Company, and to 
become petitioners for an open trade with China. Enjoying already perfect 
freedom of trade with other parts of the East, deprived of the grand sub- 
stratum of the home-petitions, the prodigious and progressive increase of 
their trade with India, disabled by physical incapacity from speculating 
upon the possible augmentation of products in the colony adapted to the 
Eastern markets, and labouring under the curse of insecure harbours and a 
stormy and dangerous coast, which disqualify the Cape from being made 
an emporium ; it may excite some curiosity to learn the special grounds 
upon which the petitioners rest their claims. With the aid of those inge- 
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nious and disinlercstcd persons, who manage the cause of free trade, no 
case, however, can possibly be hopeless. 

In the ])ctition of the merchants, ship-owners, traders, and other inhabi- 
tants of the C -ape, presented to Parliament last year, they allege, first, the 
enormous high price of tea in the colony, by reason of tlie monopoly of the 
Company, to the great injury of the colonial revenue, and the diminution 
of the comforts of the people;’’ and secondly, benertls they liave a 

right to ex])Oct from this colony bceomisig, in eonsiMjiiencc of its geogra- 
phical position, an entrepot for the jiroductions of the Imist, from whence 
the markets of America and other p'orts of the \\'orld might, in course of 
time, be supplied ; and as articles of colonial produce, togollier with lii i- 
tish manufactures, would be taken in exchange lor Kaslern commodities, 
this traffic may be rationally expeeb'd to become of incalculable value to 
the colony, as well as of great advantage to the mother-country.” 

Such a document as tins would be entitled to just as much regard as the 
hundreds of absurd compositions which have been got\ij) in this eoimtry, with 
a lamentable waste of good parchment and paper ; but that, as it was re- 
ferred to the Select Committee of the Commons on iOast-Iiulia Affairs, who 
fortunately called witnesses before them to support its allegations, we 
have something tangible, w'ilh which we can deal. The witnesses arc Mr. 
Abraham Borradaile, a merchant of London trading to the Ca[»e, and 
chairman of the ^^Cape Society;” Mr. Alexander McDonald and Mr. 
Daniel Dixon, two Cape merchants. 

Mr. Borradaile declares that he is perfectly j)reparod to support tlic alle- 
gations of the petition ; and he applies himself, first, to the price of tea. 
He states that the Company charge 3s. 5)d. per lb. for tea, which they could 
afford to sell for 2s. .5d., and private traders for Js. JOd.; thereby making 
it appear that the Comp ny extort from the poor colonists 100 per cent, 
more than they ought to do. It is necessary to examine this charge a 
little in detail. 

Mr. Borradaile states that the tea consumed at the Cape is low souchong 
or else congou, and he assumes that it costs the Company at Canton twenty 
tales the pecul, or Is. per lb. Now, upon referring to the account rendered 
by the East-India Company of the first cost ])riccs of their tea, in the year 
1829, it appears that they gave l.s. 4d. per lb. for contract congou, and Is. I J d. 
for souchong, calculating the price at the .same rate ])er tale as is assumed by 
Mr. Borradaile ! As most of the charges stated by this witness are per- 
centages upon the original cost (one, the auction -duty of 6 per cent., he 
omits,) almost every one of them is necessarily wTong, and taking the cost 
price at only Is. 4d., the result will be 2s. lOd. instead of 2s. 5d. 

In the next place, he says the Company rarely sell their lowest des- 
cription of tea at less than 3s. 9d.” Taking, therefore, the whole amount 
of tea, in any one year, which includes hyson, gunpowder, pekoe, and 
other costly teas, the average must be much higher than 3s. 9d. Now it 
appears from an official account (which we shall hereafter insert), laid before 
Parliament,* of the quantity and sale amount of tea sold by the East- 

Papers relative to the Trade with India and China. Ordered to be printed 4th June 102». P. 48. 
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India Company at tlio Cape, from 18 J 3-14 to J 827-28, that the averafre 
]>iice of the arliclc for the fiftccMi years was 3s. 2Jd., and for the last year 
3s. 2jd. !* This, we a^ain ol»sorvo, includes hi^h-priced leas ; but sup- 
posin'^ these hig’li-prieod teas to iuive been j)nrel)ased at tlio same rale as 
congou, Imre is distinct evidence that the Company's profit, instead of 
being Is. 4d. per lb., is only 4^d. ! 

Out we have a’lother jiroof which applies directly to the assertion respect- 
ing tlie enormous profit said to be made by the Company on their (’ape tea. 
Ill the Second Ue[)ort of the Select Coinmillcc of the C.'oiiimons on tlie 
A Hairs of the lOast-India (‘ompany, is a detailed statement of the (.‘oin- 
])any’s eommeu ial eoneerns, in whicli tlu'ir gain and loss from their tea- 
trade at tin* Ca[)e are specified ; from thence it ap|)ears, that in the five 
years ending- 1S27-28, their |)rofits have amounted to ^'17, ()33, and their 
losses to IM,7.')7, leaving- a net profit of Cli,87i). Now, it appears from 
the oflicial account already (piotedjt that the (piantity of tea so]<l at tin? Cape 
in that jicriod was r?;'3,”>,ti2(f lbs., shevi ing a profit of about od. per lb. : a 
remarkably near approximation to the oilier result. 

Jiiit lliis is a triiie iii the way of misreprescnlalion. In order to prove 
that the monojioly of the Coinjianv was injurions to tlie colony by diminish- 
ing the consnnijjtion of tea there, and that “ while the popnlation at the 
C^ape has been increasing, the coiisnmption of tea has been gradually de- 
creasing,” Mr. Dixon lays before the Committee a statement, whieii he 
expressly declares was extracted from the Cnstoin house accounts of the 
Caj)c, of ‘‘tlie {piantity and declared value of tea on which the duties of 
customs have boon j)aidattlie (/ajic of (loud Hope, from 18J() to 1822." 
He lias added the p()])ulation. The statement is as follows : 


Years. 

INipiilatioii. 

(*'iiantity <if Tea. 

Value. 



J£. 

£. 

181G 

88,186 

1 25,585 

20,770 

J817 

!)7,r)6r. 

110,222 

21,307 

1818 

98,80!) 

118,500 

21,720 

181J) 

101,t>.-i7 

100,008 

20,347 

1820 

10.7,3.30 

1. '18,788 

28,194 

1821 

1 110,147 

!)3,79.) 

14,075 

1822 

! 111,451 

73,905 

10,478 

1823 

' 110,205 

77,050 

11, .572 

1824 

: 118,300 

112,750 1 

i 11,972 

1825 

‘ 121,497 

113,215 

16,752 

1826 

124,320 

100,512 

15,980 

1827 

i 128,103 

91,311 

13,701 

1828 

1 132,010 

1 

77.910 

10,046 


Here is undoubtedly evidence of the fact the witness stated, that as the 
po])ulation increased, the consumption of tea has diminished. We now 
subjoin another account, officially rendered to Parliament J by the East- 

* The duty may perhaps be omitted in this price ; if so, as it is only 10 per cent, on 38., there will be 
3id. per lb. to be added. 

t Papers relative to the trade with India and China, ut ante. X f/'W* 
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India Company, of the quantity and value of teas sold by them at the Cape 
of Good Hope in those very years. 


Sales. 

Quantities. 

Amount. 


£. 

£. 

1815-10 

78,890 

13,802 

1816-17 

79,408 

12,544 

1817-18 

85,432 

13,605 

1818 19 

80,349 

15,500 

1811).x.>() 

92,294 

16,080 

1820 21 

94,039 

15,986 

1821-22 

118,237 

17,815 

1822-23 

1 13,:}42 

1 19,046 

1823-24 

120,772 

20,106 

1824-25 

1 18,993 

: 18,484 

1825-20 

120,172 

20,0.33 

1820-27 

104,545 

17,361 

1827-28 

90,538 

i 

14,573 


This account affords a precisely opposite result, for it shows that the 
consumption of tea lias kept jiace with the increase of population at the 
Cape, and it shows that the price of tea, instead of augmenting, is decreasing; 
the average price in 18J/5-l(> being ils. 6d. ; in 1827-28, 3s. 2 ^d. 

To whom, we should be glad to know, are we to ascribe the invention 
of one of these accounts ? As there is no possibility of reconciling them, 
and as both are professedly taken from official sources, it appears to us 
inevitable, that one or the other must be an audacious fraud. It is to be 
hoped that the circumstance will not escape the notice of the committee. 

But we have a little more to say to this account before wc have done 
with it. Mr. Dixon, not satisfied with drawing from it a lachrymose proof 
of the diminution of tea in the colony, cites it as an evidence that the con- 
sumption is “ very little above half a pound a head.*' Why this may be, 
according to the account of the population he has given, which, be it 
observed, includes the slaves and IlottentotSy although he takes care not 
to state that fact. The only return wc can find of the free black and slave 
population of the Cape is for the years 1821, 1822, 1823, and 1824,* 
in which their number is stated at nearly 70,000. As the.se persons are 
not to be included amongst tea-drinkers, they must be deducted from the 
numbers given by Mr. Dixon, and the account will stand thus: 


Years. 

Total 

Population. 

Blacks. 

White 

Population. 

Quantity of 
Tea. 1 

1821 

110,147 

64,897 

45,250 

Iba. 

118,237 

1822 

111,451 


47,661 

113,342 

1823 

116,205 


48,699 

120.778 

1824 

118,300 

67,231 

51,069 

> 118,993 

' i 


* Parliamentary papers, ordered to be printed 1st March 1827. 
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This shows that the consumption, instead of being half-a-poiind a head, is 
two poa/ids and a half nearly, a much larger proportion than even the 
consumption of England, which is only about two pounds a head ! And 
this, too, in addition to the vast quantity of coffee consumed in the colony, 
the amount of which imported is about double tliat of tea. So much for 
Mr. Dixon’s candour ! 

Some of the contradictions between Mr. IJorradaile and IVIessrs. Dixon 
and McDonald are amusing, if not instructive. The former, when asked : 

If the trade were thrown open, what return cargo would go from the 
Cape to Canton?” replies, there would be no return cargo ; it must be 
silver that must go; it must be a money-trade .” and he afterwards states 
that there are no means of buying dollars at the Cape to any extent ; that 
they must be supplied from England! He do(?s not say with what they are 
to be purchased.* On the other hand, Messrs. J)ixon and McDonald 
mention almost all the products of the colony as adapted for a return cargo : 
elephants’ teeth and seal skins, they say, would be in immediate demand in 
China. Again; Mr. Borradaile is asked; “ Vou have stated that only two 
ships from China stop at the Cape; this petition complains that the vessels 
trading to India are prevented from stopping at the Cape out or home: is 
that the fact?” lie answers: that is the fact.” Wo noAv subjoin the 
answers of the other two witnesses. 

Are any other articles of China produce (l)csides tc.'i) permitted indircctl}' 
to be imported into the Caj>c ? — There are other articles. 

Is the Committee to understand that the Cape of Good Hope is supplied 
exclusively with the produce of China by the Efist-India Company ? — No; 
only the article of tea. 

Are they then supplied with other China goods through private merchants? 
— Through the Company’s officers direct from Canton, from private sources, 
from Bengal, or from any where else. 

Utrum horum I 

We might amuse our readers a little longer at the expense of these 
witnesses by pointing out other contradictions between them : but we have 
done. 

• It appears from the report of the Comniiltc*? of Inquiry into 'he tnido, ic. of the Cape, that the 
excess of inu»OTts above exports is upwards of a million and a half of rix dollars, or nearly filty per 
cent. ! 
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ACCOUNT OF JAPAN. 

Extuactki) from Japankse Works, by M, KLAPUoxir. 

The empire of Japan, as is well known, is closed against every European 
nation except the Diitcli; luit even they arc treated as prisoners there, and are 
confined to the island of Dcsinia, where they sec only Japanese interpreters, 
who arc, generally speaking, but little inclined to afford them accurate ideas of 
the country. Two medical men belonging to the Dutch establishment at 
Desinia, Kaempfer, a native of Geiiuany, and the celebrated Swede, Tliun- 
berg, are the only writers who have given us any works on Japan which cu- 
be esteemed authentic : that of the foriiicr is, however, in many respects pre- 
ferable to Thunberg*s, because it was derived from native sources. The learned 
world in Europe entertains a well-grounded expectation of speedily acquiring 
some valuable information respecting Japan from Dr. Siebold, who passed a 
censidcrable time in that country, and who fortunately escaped, together with 
his precious collection, the perils which threatened him there. In the mean- 
while, I conceive that the public will not be displeased with an account of Japan, 
the chief part of which is extracted from Japanese books at my command,* 
and which, conse()uently, must contain unquestionable facts, deduced from 
sources the authenticity of which there is no room to doubt. 

Japan, comprised within the 21)th anddlst degrees of north latitude and the 
129th and 143d degrees of longitude cast of Greenwich, is an archii)elago, of 
which the principal islands are those of Niphon, Kiusiii, and Sikokf. Situated 
between the Pacific Ocean and the Sea of Japan, the archipelago is separated, 
on the west, from the Corea by the strait of Tsii-sima, and on the north from 
the island of Yeso, by the strait of TMi-gar, called Sangar by Europeati navi- 
gators. 

The name of Japan is [)ronoiinced Niphon in the country itself. It is of 
Chinese origin, and is derived from the word JVi-pitn^ origin of the sun.” 
The renowned Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, calls this country Zipan^u 
(not Zipani^ri, as most editions of his work have made it), which is the Chinese 
term Jih-pun kwoy or “ kingdom of the origin of the sun.” One of the most 
ancient names of the country is Wa, or Yamato, in Chinese Ho: it is of more 
antiquity than that of Japan. The founder of the Jaj>ancsc monarchy, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the people, gave to the great island wc call Niphon the 
name of A/d-tsu-simay that is, “ Island of the Dragon-fly,” from the supposed 
resemblance of its form to that insect. 

The three principal islands which constitute the Japanese empire, are, fer 
the most part, studded with lofty volcanic mountains, particularly that of 
Niphon, which is traversed in its whole length by a chain almost of uniform 
elevation, and in many places crowned with peaks covered with perpetual 
snow. This chain divides the streams which flow to the south and the east, 
and which fall into the Pacific Ocean, from those which pursue a course more 
or less northerly to the Sea of Japan. The highest mountain of the empire 
forms, however, no part of thi^ chain ; it is that of Foosi- no-yam a, an enor- 
mous pyramid crowned with eternal snows, situated in the province of Suruga, 
on the frontier of that of Kai. It is the most considerable volcano in Japan, 
and one of the most activc.f 

* In the King's Library at PariH* and in the writvPs own rol’cctiun of Cliir:csi‘-Ju]'.arit>su works. 

t SeeAnat, Jot/r/i. N.S. vol. iv. p. 01, where an account is ;;lvcn of tlie other voIcaiu>s of Japan, 
which Is therefore not reiieatcil here. 
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An empire composcil of islands cannot, of course, have very considerable 
rivers. It is only in the largest, the island ofNiphon, that the most consider- 
able streams arc found, chiefly in the western portion, which is larger than the 
eastern. The Vodogawa is the eflfliix of Jjakc Bivvano-iniUu-oomi ; it passes 
before the cities of Yodo and Osaka, and falls into the gulf of that name. 
The Kiso-gawa rises in the province of Sinano, flows to the south-west, enters 
Mino, where Jt is reinforced b}' several large rivers, forms the boundary between 
this province and that of Owari, and, under the name of Sayagawa, falls into 
the gulf of Izeh. The Tenriogawa, or river of the heavenly dragon, flows 
out of Lake Suwa, in the province of Sinano, enters Tootoini, and there dis- 
embogues itself by three mouths into the sea : it is very wide, and its current 
extremely rapid. I have in another place pointed out the error of Mr. Arrow- 
smith, respecting the pretended navigable canal uniting this river to the Sea of 
Japan. The Kamanafi originates at Mount Yatuga-oka, in Kal. At the 
boundary between this province and that of Suruga, it separates into two 
branches ; the western, called the Ooygawa, divides Suruga from Todtomi, 
and falls into the sea a short distance from Iro; the eastern hrancli, named 
Foosi-no-gawa, runs at the base of Mount Foosi-iio-yama, and enters the Bay 
of Taga. The sources of the Aragawa are at the lofty mountain of Fosio- 
dakeh, situated between the provinces of Koutsukeh and Musasi. It flows 
through the latter, and soon separates into two brj^nches; the western, receiving 
the name of Todagawa, falls into the gulf of Yedo, to the eastward of the 
city of that name, which is watered by branches and canals from the Toda- 
gawa. Upon one of these canals is the celebrated Niphon-bas, or bridge of 
Japan, from whence distances are computed throughout the empire. The 
other branch of the Aragawa falls into the great Lake Tukgawa, formed in 
Kootsukch province by the three great rivers, Takasina, Atsuma, and Kawa- 
gawa. It divides Musasi from Kootsukch and Simosa, and fails hv one branch 
into the gulf of Yedo, and by the other into the great lake Kasmiga-oorn, 
whose waters are discharged, by the large issue called Saragawa, into tlic 
Eastern Ocean. This lake, situated in the province of Fitats, is fed by a 
number of considerable streams flowing from the mountains of Moots, Simo- 
tsukeh, and Fitats. The Ookumigawa and the Figamigawa are two large inoiin- 
tain streams; they discharge themselves into the Eastern Ocean. The source 
of the Kasabagawa is in the province of ^^inano. Its course is northerly, 
entering Yctsingo, where it takes the name of Fimogawa, and falling into the 
Sea of Japan, near the city of Ituwogawa. In Sinano it detaches a branch on 
its right, the Saigawa, which flows to the north-cast, and unites itself to the 
Siiianogawa. This large stream originates in the Akiyaina mountain, in tlie 
province of Sinano ; it enters that of Yctsingo, where it discharges uself by 
three arms into the estuary of Niegata, which communicates with ihc Sea of 
Japan. The Ikogawa rises on Mount Sanotodki, on the frontier of Sinano and 
Moots; it traverses a part of the latter, where it receives the; Datnmi on the 
leflr, and on the right the waters of the salt lake of Innba. It enters Yetsingo, 
where it takes the name of Tsugawa, and falls by one of its branches into the 
estuary of Niegata, and by the easternmost with that of Fuktisimagata. The 
largest river in the province of Dewa is the Mogaini, culled at its embouchure 
the Sakadagawa. It is formed by several large streams, which flow from the 
snowy mountains of Moots, and it falls into the Sea of Japan. 

Japan has several considerable lakes, the largest of which is the Biwano- 
mitsu-oomi, situated in the province of Oonii : on our maps it is called the 
Lake of Oitz. Its existence is the result of the most remarkable volcanic 
As?a/. Journ, N.S.Voi,. (1. No. 23. 2 C 
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phenomenon that has taken place in Japan. In the year B.C. 285, a prodi- 
gious sinking of the earth formed this fresh-water lake in a single night. At 
the same moment, the Japanese chronicles add, the Footsi-no-yama, in the 
province of Suriiga, which is the highest mountain of Japan, rose from the 
bowels of the earth. In the year B.C. 82, there ap|)earcd from the bottom of 
the lake, the great isle of Tsiku-ho-sima, which still exists. The lake is 72^ 
English miles long, and in its greatest width. The great ^ salt lake of 
Inaba, in the province of Moots, has its issue in the river Tsugawa. 

The archipelago, of which the Japanese empire is composed, is inhabited by 
a race that, at first sight, greatly resemble the Chinese in form and exterior. 
In carefully examining their characteristic features, however, and comparing 
them with those of the Chinese, it is easy to perceive the discrimination be- 
tween them ; I have myself made the experiment at the Russian and Chinese 
frontier, where I met with individuals of both nations at the same time. The 
eye of the Japanese, although placed almost as obliquely as that of the Chi- 
nese, is, however, wider near the nose, and the centre of the eye-lid appears 
drawn up, when opened. The hair of the Japanese is not uniformly black, 
but of a deep brown hue. In children below the age of twelve, it may be 
found of all shades, even to flaxen. There arc also individuals to be met with 
who have hair completely black, and almost crisped, wdth eyes very oblique, 
and a skin extremely dark. ^At a distance, the complexion of the lower 
orders appears yellow, like the colour of cheese ; that of the inhabitants of 
towns is diversified according to their mode of life, whilst in the palaces of the 
great may be often seen complexions as fair and checks as ruddy as those of 
European females. The vagabonds on the highways, on the other hand, have 
a skin of a colour between copper and a brown earthy hue. This is the pre- 
vailing complexion of the Japanese peasantry, of those parts of the body parti- 
cularly which are much exposed to the heat of the sun. 

The distinct origin of the Chinese and the Japanese is completely established 
by the language of the latter, which is wholly different, in respect to radicals, 
from that of all people in the vicinity of Japan. Although it has adopted a 
considerable number of Chinese words, those words do not form a radically 
integral part of the language ; they have been introduced by Chinese colonies, 
and principally by the Chinese literature, which has formed the basis of that of 
Japan. The Japanese radicals have as little resemblance to those of the Corcan 
tongue; they arc equally alien to the dialects of the Aynos or Kuriles, who 
inhabit Yeso. Lastly, the Japanese language has no affinity to the dialects of 
the Manchoos and Tungooses, who inhabit the continent of Asia opposite to 


Japan. 

The^apanese regard Sinmoo, or the divine warrior, as the founder of their 
empire; lie came, B.C. 660, from the western part of their country, to con- 
quer the great island of Niphon. It is extremely probable that he was of Chi- 
nese origin, and that his family had fled from China during the disorders which 
agitated that country under the Chow dynasty ; and that he took refuge in a 
country farther to the cast. This conjecture seems more probable from the 
fact, that the Japanese know positively nothing of the occurrences in their 
own country prior to the eposh of Sinmoo. This conqueror found Niphon 
already peopled, and only settled in it. It would appear that, at that period, 
the whole of the island was occupied by the ancient aborigines, who, as civili- 


zation spread in the western portion, were gradually impelled towards the east, 
and for that reason received the denomination of Atsumayebis, or eastern bar- 


barians. These people maintained themselves for a considerable time in the 
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north-west of Niphon^ principall 3 ' in the large province of Moots. They were 
not completely dispersed and blended with the other Japanese till the eleventh 
century of our era. If it be admitted that Sinnioo was of Chinese origin, it is 
not, therefore, necessary to suppose that he came direct from China to Japan. 
The Chinese annals inform us that the easternmost countries of Asia were, at 
a period much more remote, peopled by Chinese; for in the year B.C. 1195, 
the inhabitants of eastern China, oppressed by the tyranny of the Kmperor 
Woo-ylh, em'barked in vast numbers, men, women, and children, and sought 
the neighbouring islands, where they founded colonics. After the epoch of 
Sinmoo, other Chinese settlers arrived in Japan, and particularly an expedi- 
tion consisting of 300 couple of young people, sent by the emperor Tsin-she- 
hwang-tc, across the eastern sea, under the direction of the skilful physician 
Ziko-fuku (Semfuh), to the imaginary isle of Fo-rai'-san (Fung-lac-shan), in 
search of the “ liquor of immortality.” The Japanese annals say that, having 
sought this drug in vain, they arrived in Japan, B.C. 200, and landed at 
Kuma-no, in the province of Kiy. The leader, they add, died on Mount 
Foosi-no-yama. He introduced into the country arts and sciences w hich were 
not known there before ; and for that reason it is that the Japanese pay him 
divine honours. 

In manufacturing industry the Japanese rival the Chinese and the Hindus. 
They have excellent workmen in copper, iron, and steel : their sabres are not 
inferior to those of Damascus and Khorasan. Many arts, such as the inunu- 
facture of silk and cotton fabrics, of porcelain, of paper from the bark of the 
mulberry tree and from the filaments of various plants, of lackercd-vvarc, glass- 
ware, and other articles, have reached a high degree of jjcrfection amongst 
them. The Japanese can put together and even make watches, and they have 
practised the art of printing ever since the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
ill the same manner as the Chinese. The most celebrated j)resscs were at 
Miyaco ( Meaco) and Vedo. These two cities, with Osaka, Nangasaki, Yosida, 
and Kasi-no-mats, were the principal marts of industry in the empire. 

In early times, the Japanese had numerous fleets, and their merchant ships 
visited all the countries bathed by the neighbouring seas, even as far as Bengal; 
but since the revolution of 1585, the state has been without vessels of war, 
and the merchant-navy has remained in a condition suited to a nation that de- 
sires to live sequestered from every other. By an edict of 1()37, the Japanese 
were prohibited from visiting foreign countries ; they were sudered only to 
make coasting voyages, or to proceed to the isles dependent on the empire. 
Those Japanese, who, after being cast away by tempestuous weatlier on foreign 
coasts, return to their native country, are subjected to a rigorous police, or 
are imprisoned for life. Nangasaki is the only port opened to three foreign 
nations, and that under severe restrictions. The Chinese, the Corftns, and 
the Dutch, who enjoy this privilege, can bring thither but a limited number of 
vessels ; the first two, ten junks, and the last one large vessel and two smaller 
ones. The Chinese ahd Dutch traders, who carry on this commerce, are 
under the supervision of the police, and may be really considered as prisoners 
in the factory which is appropriated to them for habitation. The Fnglish, after 
they became possessed of Java, in 1811, were desirous of supplanting the 
Dutch at Japan ; but all their attempts failed, in consequence of tlie tenacity 
with which the Japanese adhered to established usages. 

The chief articles of import by the Dutch consist of raw sugar, sugar- 
candy, tin, tortoiseshell, mercury, rattans, sapan-wood, spices, lead, bar- 
iron, looking-glasses, glass-ware, ivory, coflec, borax, musk, saffron, &c. 
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Their principal exports are copper, camphor, silks, and lackered-warc. The 
Chinese export the same kinds of goods, as well as dried fish and whale oil, in 
exchange for sugar, English woollens, tea, drugs, and other articles. In the 
same proportion that the external commerce of Japan is circumscribed, its 
internal trade is active and flourishing. No imposts check its operations, and 
communication is facilitated by the excellent condition of the roads. Although 
the ports of Japan are sealed against foreigners, they are crowded with vessels, 
both great and small. Shops and markets overflow with every species of com- 
modities, and large fairs attract a prodigious niiml)er of people to the trading 
towns, which arc scattered throughout the empire. 

The Japanese government is monarchical, despotic, and feudal. The su- 
preme power ought to reside in the hands of the emperor, whom we com- 
monly call Dairi, because his family is supposed to derive its origin from the 
ancient divinities of the country. For this reason lie has the title of Tev^si^ 
or “ son of heaven,” with more justice than the emperors of China, whose 
dynasties have fre<)uently changed, and who cannot, consequently, boast of a 
descent from the gods. The name of Dairi signifies prof)erly “ the interior of 
the palace it is employed to denote the emperor himself, because it is for- 
bidden to utter his name, of which the public generally are ignorant. The 
dynasty of the Dairis is descended from Sin-moo, and the emperor who reigned 
in 1823 was the 131st of the series. The Dams have, however, been sup- 
planted by the generalissimos of the army, who have engrossed the authority 
of the state, and are really the regents of Japan. This military emperor 
resides at Yedo, denominated, on that account, the eastern residence. He 4s 
generally called by his title Seo-guriy or generalissimo,” or that of Ku-boy 
whiAi has nearly the same signification. 

Formerly, the princes of the diflerent kokfs, or provinces of J^pan, were 
almost sovereigns in their territories ; at the present day, those of Seuday, in' 
Moots, of Kaga, and of Satsuma, arc the only ones who can be considered 
independent. All the others are merely governors, who administer the dis-c. 
tricts confided to their charge. The empire is governed by eight administra- 
tions or boards ; namely, 'JCsfu^jj^no-sWy the general central board j SikAfoo-no^* 
si&y the board of legislation and of public instruction'; the 

general board for the interior ; the board for the aflairs of the 

people, or general police ; Fio-boo^^io^Kw, the general board of wfir ; Ohio-boo* 
no-sioy the board of criminal aflairs ; Ob^koora^sio, the treasury board ; Koo^nat- 
no^gioy the ministry of the imperial dwelling. 

The empire is distributed into eight grand divisions or countries, denomi- 
nated Do, or “ ways,” . namely Gokynay, Tokaydo, Tosando, Foo-koo-ro- 
koodo, ^an-in-do, San-yo-do, Nan-kay-do, and Say-kay-do. These are sub- 
divideeffi sixty-eight kokfs, or provinces, which again consist of 633 koris, or 
districts. 

1. Gokynay consists of five provinces, which compose the peculiar state or 
demesne of the emperor ; they arc as follows : 

1. Yamasiro (eight districts); principal cities, Kio, or Miyako, the residence 
of the Dairi; Nizio, and Yodo : productions, damasks, satins, taffetas, and other 
silk fabrics of every kind, lackered articles, caps, kesMy or scarfs for the 
Buddhist priests, skrccQ^, fans, pins, bow-strings, white paint; tea-boxes, 
images of Buddhist divinities, porcelain and earthenware, melons, tender 
sprouts of the bamboo for eating, dry ginger, stones for grinding ink, tea, 
grind-stones, dolls, fish. 3. Yamato (fifteen districts) : principal cities, Kori- 
yama, Toka-tori, Kara : productions, sM, or Japanese wine, excellent ink. 
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parasols, pottery-vessels, cotton, deer, lacker, paper (plain and varnished), 
iiour of the katsoora root, tobacco, melons, medical herbs, edible roota. 

3. Kawatsi (tifteeii districts) : city Sayansa : productions, fruit, barrelled figs, 
sugar of rice, perfumes, cucumbers, tree-cotton, diamonds, malriearia, bridles, 
bells for hawks used for hunting, rauins, black yams, coals, edible roots of the 
lotus. 4. Idzumi (three districts): city, Kisi-no-wata : productions, gold- 
flowered gauzes, tafietas, brass guns, white paint, shoes, vinegar, umbrellas, 
knives, melons, gold fish, rock spari, soles, paper, salt, summer huts, water- 
jars, tobacco, combs, sieves. 5. Sets (thirteen districts) : cities, Osaka, one of the 
chief commercial einporia in the empire, Taka-tsuki, A^aka-suki : [jrodiictions, 
raw cotton (both tree and herbaceous), cotton fabrics, salt-water fish, salted fish, 
grain, medicinal plants, wood for building, oil for burning, saki, soy, vinegar, 
umbrellas for the rain and the sun, tiles, melons, turnips, a sort of mustard 
of which the tender sprouts are eaten {kaburana), iron, kettles, gingerbread. 

II. Tokaydo, or eastern sea-way, consists of fifteen provinces, namely : 

I. Iga (four districts); capital Wooy e-no. 2. Izeh (fifteen districts) ; cities, 
Koowana, Kameyama, Tsu, Mats-saka, Kambeh, Kwe, Nagasima, Yoda, the 
Daysingu temples : productions, raw cotton (tree and herbaceous), tafietas, 
sea-crabs (highly prized), the best pearls in Japan, a great quantity of fish and 
shell-fish, mosses, large radishes, daucus Indica^ acorns (totsi nomi\ barixdled 
figs, excellent tea, mercury (crude and sublimed), white paint, whalebone, 
almanacks, sugar of rice, matches, flutes, straw shoes. 3. Sima (two dis- 
tricts): capital, Toba : productions, pearls nearly as fine as those of Izeh. 

4, -Owari (eight districts): cities, Nakoya, Inogama : productions, pearls, 
loadstones, edible roots, gourds. 5. Mikawa (eight districts) ; cities, Yosida, 
Nisiwo, Kariya, Tawara, Oka-saki, Koromo : productions, talc, anchors, 
arrow-heads,, stones for playing drafts and chess, paper, fish, shell-fish, amongst 
which is the cancer Jienihardus, 6. Tutuiiii (fourteen districts): cities, Kake- 

«ga4a, Yakosuka, Famamats: productions, potatoes, oranges of diflerent 
sorts, -eels and other fish, sugar of rice, pease, light summer cloths made of 
the kaisoora plant, other cloths, edible shoots of the bamboo, birds of prey 
for the chace, arrowrheads^. 7* Siiruga (sev0i*4li5tricts) : cities, Foo-tsiu, 
Tanaka: predictions, ‘paper, bamboo utensiU, melons, tea, sweet oranges, 
rock spari and other sea-fish, moss from Mount Foosi-no-yama. 8. Idzu 
(three districts) : capital, Simota: productions, saki^ or Japanese wine (from 
Yekawa), paper, astrological almanacks from the great temple of the Sintosat 
Misiiha, ginger, 9. Kay (four districts): capital, Footsiu : productions, taflfi^- 
tas, paper, stamped gold of the country, varnish, wax, chestnuts, peaches, 
raisins, barrelled figs, trained horses. 10. Sagani (eight districts) : cities, 
Odawara, Tamanawa: productions, safflower, shrimps (the coast aboun^with 
fish). 11. Moosasi (twenty-one districts): cities, Yedo, the second ca^al of 
the empire, and the residence of the Seogun, or military emperor of Japan; 
Kawagobc, Iwatski, Osi; productions, melons, fish, oysters, divers shell- 
fish, moss, cotton, human hair, lime. 12. Awa (four districts) : cities, Yakata- 
yama, Tosio, Fosio : productions, cotton; moss, fish. 13. Kadzuza (eleven 
districts) : cities, Odaghi, Sanuki, Kooruri : productions, safflower, moss, 
oysters (in the bay of Ootaki-ura very fine rock spari are taken). 14. Simoosa 
(twelve districts) : cities, Seki-yado, Sakra, Kooga, Yughi : productions, moss, 
chestnuts, gauzes and other silk fabrics. 15. Fitats -(eleven districts): cities, 
Mito^ Simodats, Kodats, Kasama : productions, large paper, carp, and many 
otherlssh. 

III. Totomdo, or way of .the eastern moiuitains, consists of eight provinces.: 
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1. Oomi (thirteen districts); cities, Fikonch or Sawa-yama, Zezeh: produc- 
tions, bones of snakes, dead grasshoppers, yellow dyc-root (kariasu), lime, 
rush mats, spider’s webs, hempen cloths, a variety fish, paper made of grass, 
earthen dishes, timber for building, grindstones, stones for grinding ink, porce- 
laine of Sikara-ki, arrow-heads, tobacco-pipes, parasols, models (sisineh), 
rock crystal, saddles, whips, cruppers, lamp-wicks, kettles, measures, ink, 
mojca (a substance to burn, made from the tops and leaves of a species of 
artemesia)^ asbestos, cotton thread, pease and beans, paper, pins and needles, 
calculating boards {abacus), Mino (eighteen districts): cities, Oogani, 
Kanora or Kanara: productions, silk manufactures, various sorts of paper, 
melons, knives and daggers, carp, birds of prey for hunting. 3. Fida (four 
districts) ; capital, Taka-yama : productions, cotton, saltpetre, silver, copper, 
fish, silk goods. 4. Sinano (ten districts) : cities Uyeda, Matsunioto, lyi- 
yama, Takato, Omoro, lyida, Takasima: productions, ninsi or ginseng (a 
small species and of inferior quality), buck-wheat, hempen garments, salt, 
tobacco. 5. Kootskeh (fourteen districts): cities, Tatsfayan, Mayi-bas, 
Numada, Yasjnaka, Takeseki : productions, silk innniifactiires of various 
qualities, lacker, celebrated carp from the river Negawa. (i. Simotskeli (nine 
districts): cities, Ootsu-miya (containing the temple of the Sintos, in high 
repute), Kurafa, Mifu, Odawara (also Mount Nikwd-san, with a celebrated 
Buddhic temple) : productions, paper (strong and of a large size), lacker, fine 
taffeta, straw hats, fans, umbrellas, copper from Mount Rowo-yama. 7« Moots 
(fifty-four districts), the largest province in Japan : cities, Senday, the capital of 
an almost independent prince; Sira-issi, Waku-mats, Niphon-inats, Morioka 
or Great Nambu, Yatsdo, Tana-koora, Taira, Sirakawa, Nakamura, Fook- 
sima, Minuwaru, Firo-saki (in the district of Tsugar), Ina-basi, and lastly Mats- 
mae, at the southern extremity of the island of Yeso : provisions, silk fabrics, 
summer garments made of paper, paper, ashes and potash, gold-dust, hawks 
for hunting, grain, large sea-shells, salted fish, bear-skins, trained horses, 
horse-tails, lacker, wax, wooden bowls, rock-crystal, amber, red earth; the 
best horses in Japan are from the district of Nanbu, where are extensive pas- 
tures: the productions of Yeso, in particular, are as follows : kovbu^ or sea- 
cabbage, birds of prey for hawking, whales and other sea fish, skins of otters, 
beavers, seals, and stags, castoreum, gold, silver, adamantine spar. 8. Dewa 
(twelve districts); cities, Yone-sawa, Yama-gata, Onewe-no-yama, Sinzio, 
Sionay, Akita: productions, sea-cabbage, safflower, a very large kind of 
hemp, wax, lacker, oiled paper, madder, tin, lead, silver, sulphur, deer-skins, 
horses. 

IV. Fookoorokudo, or way of the northern districts, comprehends seven 
prov^es : 

l.^akasa (three districts): capital, Kobama: productions, white rice, 
pionies, pulp of lotus-fiowers, perfume-bags, cloths, mosses, paper, saki^ pen- 
cils, stones for grinding ink, black stones for draft or chess-boards, lime, many 
kinds of fish. % Yetsisen (twelve districts) : towns, Fookie, Foo-cheu, Ma- 
ruoka, Ono, Sabafe, Katsu-yama : productions, lead, different sorts of paper, 
cloths, silk fabrics, cotton goods, hats woven from the filaments of herbs, 
grindstones, oil extracted from the seeds of the dryandra cordata^ much fish. 
3. Yetsiu (four districts): capital, Toyama: productions, saltpetre, yellow 
lotus, lead, cotton cloths, taffetas, fish. 4. Yetsingo (seven districts) : cities, 
Takata, Naga-oka, Simbota, Mura-kami, Itsumo-saki, Moraniats : productions, 
lead, lacker, wax, white mustard, various cotton fabrics, white hares, sturgeons 
and other fish, deal and larch wood. 5. Kaga (four districts) : cities, Kana- 
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zawa (with the celebrated fiuddhic temple Da'isiu-si), Komats : productions, 
paper, skins for drums, small thread, wine of motherwort, yellow lotus, sul- 
phur, silk, satins. 6. Noto (four districts) : this province has no cities ; the 
most considerable towns are Soos-no-misaki, Kawa-siri, Nanao : productions, 
sea-fish, divers kinds of mosses, coloured stones washed up by the sea. 7- 
Sado (three districts): the capital of this isle is Koki : productions, gold, 
silver, yellow lotus, deal, and larch-wood. 

V. Sanindo, or way of the northern sides of the mountains, contains eight 
provinces : 

1. Tango (five districts): cities, Miyazu, Tanabeh : productions, hemp, 
baskets, silk, taffetas, fish and shell-fish, umbrellas, iron, timber for building. 
2. Tonba (six districts) : cities, Kame-yama, Sasa-yaina, Fooktsi-yama : pro- 
ductions, China root, wax, quinces, chestnuts, tobacco, cloths, tea, topazes, 
sheaths for knives and sabres. 3. Tasima (six districts) : cities, Idzusi or 
Daisi, Toyodka : productions, small ginseng, pionies, yellow lotus, medicinal 
and edible herbs, cotton, hawks for hunting, pepper, silver, grindstones. 4. 
Inaba (seven districts) : capital, Totstori : productions, vegetable wax, paper, 
melons, dried fish, ginger. 5. Fdki (six districts) : capital, Yonego : produc- 
tions, iron, steel, bears’ gall, a medicine greatly in repute amongst the Japa- 
nese, pans to fry fish. G. Idzumo (ten districts) : capital, Matsugeh : produc- 
tions, iron, steel, sabres, fish, shell-fish, melons, cloths. 7. Iwanii (six districts) : 
cities, Tsoowano, Famada : productions, silver, tin, draft-men, hone3^ 8. Oki 
(four districts) : this province consists of two large isles, of the same name, 
the one called the hither, the other the hinder ; it has no cities, only small 
towns and villages : productions, cloths and sea fish. 

VI. Sanyodo, or way of the southern side of the mountains, has eight pro- 
vinces : 

1. Farima (twelve districts) : cities, FTmedzi, Akazi, Ako, Tatsfu : produc- 
tions, fish, shell-fish, salt, saddles, leather, looking-glasses, kettles, steel, cast 
iron, a kind of very viscous rice, which is used to distill excellent saku 2. Mi- 
masaka (seven districts): cities, Tsuyama, Katsu-yama: productions, saltpetre, 
stones for grinding ink. 3. Bizen (eight districts) : capital, Oka-yama : pro- 
ductions, large cuttle fishes, sea fish, mosses, porcelain, edible marine herbs. 
4. Bitsiu (nine districts) : capital, Matsu-yama: productions, paper of various 
kinds and colours, pears, lacker, iron. 5. Bingo (fourteen districts) : capital, 
Fuku-yama : productions, silk fabrics, summer hats, rock-spari and other sea- 
fish. 6. Aki (eight districts) : capital, Firo-sima: productions, paper, baskets, 
saltpetre, rock crystal, dried figs, mallows, fish. 7* Suwo (six districts): cities, 
Tok-yama, Fook-yarna : productions, paper, red colour, cloths, edible bamboo. 
8. Nagata (six districts): cities, Faki, Tsio-fu, Fii-naka : productions, norce- 
lain, green colour, fish, stones to grind ink, lime, shell-fish, models. ^ 

VII. Nankaydo, or southern way of the sea, contains six provinces : 

1. Kiy (seven districts): cities, Waka-yama, Tona-be, Sin-miya (with a cele- 
brated temple, dedicated to the god of physic, surrounded with several others): 
productions, medicinal plants, oranges, various kinds of wine, soles, mallows, 
shell-fish, whales, carp, oysters, pulse, and edible plants, melons, honey, vege- 
table glue, mosses, chestnuts, timber, ink, wooden bowls, paper to make para- 
sols, bows, jewelry articles, draft-men, grindstones. 2. Awasi (two districts): 
capital of this isle, Sumoto or Smoto : productions, fish, stones of different 
colours, tree-cotton. 3. A wa (nine districts) : capital, Toksima : productions, 
oysters, precious stones of a blue colour (lapis lazuli ?}, cloths, fire-wood, 
flints. 4. Sanuki (eleven districts) : cities, Xake-mats, Maru-kameh : produc- 
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tionsy fish, oysters and other shell-fish, sea crabs. 5, fyo (lourtccn diNtricts) : 
cities, Matsu-yama, Uwa-yama, Imobari, Sayzio, Koniats, J^aisii, Dago : pro- 
ductions, pulse, fish, edible marine herbs, paper, hawks, mats, cloths. 6. Tosa 
(seven districts) : capital, Kotsi : productions, trained horses, monkeys, suited 
fish, shell-fish, clothn, paper, ink, baskets, honey, hemp, timber. — iVo/c. The 
provinces of Awa, Sanuki, lyo, and Tosa, belong to the island called Sikokf, 
that is, “ of the four provinces.” 

VIII. Saykaydo, or western way of the sea, comprehends the nine provinces 
of the large island of Kiusiu, formerly also called Tsin-sae-fu, or ** the western 
military government 

] • Tsikoozen (fifteen districts) : cities, Fookoo-dka, Akitsuki : productions, 
silk manufactures like the Chinese, saki, fish, wild geese, cast iron kettles. 2, 
Tsi kungo (ten districts): cities, Kurome, Yana>gawa: productions, carp, 
safflower, radishes. 3. Buzen (eight districts) : cities, Kokura, Nakatsu : pro- 
ductions, cotton fabrics, rock-crystal, sul])hur. 4. Bungo (eight districts): 
cities, Osuki, Takeda, Saeki, Foonae or Fnac, Finode : productions, saltpetre, 
sulphur, rock crystal, tin, lead, large bamboos, chestnuts, hawks and dogs for 
hunting, fish, frying pans, bricks. 5. Fizen (eleven districts) : cities. Saga, 
Karatsu, Omura, Siraabara, Osima, Firando, Nangasaki : productions, whales 
and other sea fish, shell-fish, echini, edible roots, water-melons, raisins, earthen- 
ware, silk stuffs, knives, brass guns, porcelain, mats, cotton cloths, sugar. G. 
Figo (fourteen districts): cities, Kuma-moto, Yatsu siro, Oodo, Amakusa: 
productions, salted fish, sweet oranges, tree cotton, mosses, grindstones, flints, 
earthenware, tobacco pipes, leather-trunks. 7- Fiuga (five districts) : cities, 
Jyifi, Takanabeh, Nobi-oka, Sadowara : productions, lacker, pears, deal for 
building. 8. Osumi (eight districts): capital, Kokobu : productions, brass 
cannon. 9. Satsuina (fourteen districts) : capital, Kugo-sima : i)rodiictions, 
camphor, a species of ginseng, safflower, melons, etlible roots, tobacco, vege- 
table wax, cinnamon, trained horses, deer skins, cloths, combs, saki. 

The island of Iki is divided into two districts, its capital is Katu nioto : its 
productions are fish, cloths, and gauzes. 

The island of Tsu-sima, between Corea and Japan, is also divided into 
two districts ; the capital is Futsiu ; its productions arc ginseng, lead, grind- 
stones, and frying pans. 

Religion, — There arc three principal religions in Japan ; that denominated 
SintOy or Sin-siouy is the most ancient, and the primitive faith of the empire. It 
is founded on the worship of spirits, or divinities presiding over all things visible 
‘and invisible, and who are called Sin, or Kami : the Dairi, whose family is 
regarded as descended from the divinities that anciently reigned in the empire, 
was ^ginally the bead of this religion, which holds in higher reverence than 
any other divine being the goddess Ten-sio-dae-sin (great spirit of celestial 
light), from whom the family of the Dairis is derived, and whose chief temple, 
<»Tled Nae-koo (interior temple), or Dae-sin-koo, Is situated near Oozi, in the 
district of Watarabeh, province of Izeh. It was founded by the eleventh 
Da'iri, four years before Christ. It is a very plain edifice, surrounded by seven 
other temples dedicated to various deities and genii. In its vicinity are twenty- 
four other altars or chapels, where sacrifices are offered to different tutelary 
spirits. The Ohekoo (exterior temple), or Ghe-dai-sin-koo, is in the same 
cHstrict, at Takawara, on Mount Nuki-noko-yama. Here is invoke<l the god 
Toyo-ke-o-dae-sin, who is regarded as the creator of heaven and earth, and 
who is, at the same time, the tutelary divinity of the Dairi ; wherefore, this is 
the temple in which the reigning Dairi offers sacrifices and iierforms his devo- 
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tionf!. At the inauguration of every Dairi, his stature is measured with a 
bamboo rod, which is carried to this temple, and preserved there till his 
decease, after which it is conveyed to Nae-koo, with twelve or thirteen pieces 
of paper attached thereto, containing the name of the prince ; all these bam- 
boos of defunct Dairis are revered as kaini, or spirits. Besides the bamboo, 
there are likewise preserved in the Ghc-koo, a straw hat, a cloak to keep ofi' 
the rain, and a spade : these are the emblems of agriculture, an occupation 
which holds the second rank in Japan, immediately after the military profes- 
sion. These articles are placed behind a curtain of white cloth ; the people 
fancying that it conceals the images of gods. The date of the Ghc-koo, like 
that of the other temple, is B.C. 4 ; it is encircled with four other temples, 
amongst which arc those of the earth, the wind, and the moon. Sixteen altars 
and chapels, belonging to different deities, are near it, and eight others further 
off Generally speaking, the whole province of Izeh is filled with temples and 
places of sacrifice, and it is regarded as a holy place. The brother of the god- 
dess Ten-sio-dae-sin was Fatsman, commonly called Oosa Fatsman, from his 
chief temple being at Oosa, in the province of Bunzen ; its date is A.D. 570. 
Fatsman is the Japanese god of war, and the deity who takes most interest in 
the fate of the empire : hence the emperors often send embassies to consult 
him in important matters. 

The Japanese regard I'en-sio-dac-sin as the founder of their empire, and she 
is, on that account, the object of their most profound veneration : in fact, the 
pure Sinto worship recognizes no being superior to her. The DaiVis, who des- 
cended from this goddess, bear for that reason the e[)ithet of Ten-si^ or “ son 
of heaven.** The stock of this celestial family is imperishable, for the people 
believe that when a Dairi has no child, heaven procures him one. At the pre- 
sent day, when an emperor of Japan has no heir, he finds one beneath a tree 
near his palace: this is a child secretly selected by himself from an illustrious 
family, and placed there. The souls of the Da'iris, as well as those of other 
men, are considered immortal, for the Sintos acknowledge a state of existence 
after death. All souls are judged by heavenly judges; those of virtuous men 
are admitted into the paradise Taka amakaivaray or exalted platform of hea- 
ven, where they become kamis, or beneficent genii; whilst those of the wicked 
depart for the hell Ne-jio-kooniy or kingdom of roots. In honour of the kamis, 
mcasy or wooden temples, are raised to them ; in the midst of them is placed 
the symbol of the divinity, which consists of strips of paper attached to sticks 
of the wood of the finoki {thuya Japonica) ; these symbols, termed go^ci, arc 
found in all Japanese houses, where they are kept in little meas. Beside these 
chapels are placed flower-pots, with green branches of the sakari tree {Cleyeria 
Ktempferiand), and frerpicntly of myrtle and of pine, two lamps, a cup of 
tea, and several vessels filled with saki, or Japanese wine. In addition to a 
bell (sootsoo), some flowers {fdnatate), a drum {iayko\ and other musical in- 
struments, there is placed near the temple of the kami a mirror {kagam%)y as an 
emblem of the purity of the soul. In front of these chapels the Japanese, 
morning and evening, offer up prayers to the kamis. 

The nicas, or temples, though very plainln themselves, often form, along 
with the dwellings of the priests and other biiildingSg^ very large and extensive 
edifices, the access to which is through honorific porticos, called /oW-c, or 
places appropriated to birds. In front of the temple are placed the twt) dogs, 
Koma-inu, and in front of that of Ten-sto-dae-sin, her two companions, who 
were with her during her journey from Fiiiga to Idzumi. These are Fino-6, 
AaialJour. N.S;Vot.O. No. 23. 2 I) 
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or the king of fire, and Mitsu-6, or the king of water. Their images are also 
carried at the head of the processions made in honour of the goddess. 

Every day, or at certain periods, prayers and sacrifices arc offered to the 
founder of the empire, to good emperors, and to other persons who have 
deserved well of their country, and whose souls have become karnis. Festivals 
are also celebrated in their name, termed matsurL No person, however, can 
address himself directly to Ten-sio-dac-sin ; he must transmit his prayers to her 
through the medium of the Siu-go-zins, or tutelary and guardian deities. To 
this class belong all other kamis ; and since animals arc often kainis, some are 
venerated as guardian deities: for example, the fox (tnaW). This animal is 
generally held in great reverence by the .Tapanese, especially the grey fox, 
which they consider as highly intelligent ; he is therefore consulted by them in 
troublesome aflairs. In the houses of persons of rank, and in most of those 
of the inferior class, small temples dedicated to the inari are seen. If a Japa- 
nese has any favour to ask. or finds himself in an embarrassing situation, he 
offers a sacrifice to his fox, consisting of red rice and beans ; if he should per- 
ceive, next day, that any have disappeared, he supposes the fox has eaten 
them, which is a favourable omen ; if, on the contrary, the offering remains 
just as it was, his case is hopeless. 

The sacrifices offered to the kamis and tutelary divinities, chiefly at the 
beginning and end of the month, consist of various articles of food, such as 
rice, cakes, fish, deer, &c. In ancient times, human sacrifices were offered to 
the tutelary deities ; for instance, to Kosu-rio, or the dragon with nine heads 
of Mount To-kakoosi, in the province of Sinano, and other kamis in Yamato. 
The object was to conciliate these malevolent deities, who were regarded as 
servants of the gods, and the dearest members of the family were sacrificed to 
them, commonly damsels of great beaut}'. 

The votaries of the Sinto religion arc not forbidden to kill living beings ; 
the priests suffer their hair to grow, like the laity, and may marry. The dead 
are buried in a bier {Jewan or Jilsuki) like a mea in shape. Anciently, when a 
great personage died, a number of his servants and friends were buried alive 
with him. In later times, these persons, on such occasions, ripped up their 
bellies. This custom was prohibited by the thirty-third Dairi, A.D. 3, but it 
was still continued till the time of Taiko, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century : instead of living men, however, statues of clay were substituted, 
which are still frequently found buried in the earth. 

The tutelary spirits of the different districts are chiefly invoked by "pas- 
sengers and travellers at dangerous places in the roads, or in navigation. Thus, 
in passing certain capes, the sailors ofier sacrifices to these spirits, consisting 
of articles of food, which they cast into the sea. The same custom is observed 
in China. The passage of the strait between Niphon and the Island of Sikokf 
is most dangerous between the provinces of Bitsiu and Sanuki. All Japanese 
vessels, therefore, prior to entering this strait, offer prayers and sacrifices to 
the tutelary deity of Sanuki, named Konfira, whose temple is on Mount Zo- 
tsu-san, or the “ elephant’s head,” situated to the south of the city of Maru- 
kameh, in the district of Ootari. This Konfira is regarded as the Ten-gu 
(celestial dog) of that country. The offerings to him consist of crabs, fresh- 
water fish, garlick, and small shHmps (ami). The Tengus are usually repre- 
sented as men, with bats’ wings, and a bird’s beak. 

The second religion, and that which is now most prevalent in Japan, since it 
has become the popular creed, is Buddhism. This religion, which, previous 
to the commencement of our era, had spread from India to central Asia, penc- 
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trated soon after into China, and at a later period into Corea. From this last 
country, or rather from Fiaksae (Pe-tsc), in the west of Corea, Buddhism was 
carried to Japan, A.D. 552, At that date, say the Japanese annals, the king 
of Fiaksae sent an embassy to present to the Dairi Kinniei-tino an image of 
the Buddha Siaka (Sakya), as well as, among other articles, the classical book 
of his religion. One of the ministers endeavoured to persuade the emperor 
to worship this god, but another dissuaded him, observing, ** our kingdom is 
of divine origin, and the Dairi has already many gods to worship ; if we pay 
adoration to tliosc of foreign states, our own will be displeased.’* Although 
the Dairi was alarmed at this speech, so far as regarded himself. Buddhism, 
nevertheless, took root from that time in Japan, and although it underwent 
some f}ersecutions, it soon tnurnplied; for the empress Suiko-teno, who 
reigned from A.D. 503 till (>28, having adopted her cousin, Moomaj'a-dono-osi, 
who was a zealous votary of Buddhism, the latter, together with his friend 
Moomako, devoted themselves to the establishment of the doctrine of Siaka in 
Japan, and to the building of ftarans^ or Buddhic temples, for which purpose 
he invited learned priests from Corea. This exotic doctrine not only main- 
cuined its footing in the palaces of the great, hut made considerable progress 
among the vulgar, who were captivated by the pomp of its ceremonies, so 
much more imposing and splendid than the pure and simple worship of the 
ancient religion of the country. From this period, Buddhist priests docked 
into Japan from Corea and China ; and as the latter country was regarded as 
the second birth-place of Buddhism, in eastern Asia, a vast number of Japa- 
nese, who tlcdicated themselves to the ecclesiastical |)rofession, proceeded 
thither, in order to perfect themselves in the study of the law' in Chinese 
convents. Even the Dairis, w ho had been previously regarded as the heads of 
the Sinto religion, often descrtetl it to follow the precepts of Buddhism, and 
many princes of the imperial fumil}^ whoso reputed descent was from the 
ancient gods of the country, shaved their heads, and became priests in the 
convents of the new faith. In A.D. 805, the fiftieth Dau'i caused images of 
the Buddhist divinities to he even placed in the imperial palace, and the sacred 
hooks procured from India to he read and explained ; and he received the 
tsio, or Buddhist baptism. This rite takes place in au obscure spot, where 
none can see what passes. The high priest of the temple, where it is adminis- 
tered, sprinkles water upon the head of the neojiliyte, uttering some words at 
the same time. 

Buddhism in Japan was always on the increase until the period when it was 
declared, by the Japanese government, the religion of the state : a circum- 
stance which has occasioned the ancient worship of Sinto, although differing 
essentially from Buddhism, to be almost completely identified with it, at least 
amongst the vulgar; for the learned arc perfectly well aware of the distinction 
hetween the two doctrines. This fusion of the two religions is now carried so 
far, that the Sintu divinities arc often worshipped in the Buddhist temples, and 
vice versa. 

The votaries of Buddha in Japan are distributed into several sios, or ‘‘ ob- 
servances,” which are sometimes termed, improperly, “ sects.” Each temple 
or convent belongs to one of these observances; tjicre arc some, indeed, 
where two arc in vogue. There are eight principal observances, which arc 
culled FVz/wio; they are as follows : — 1. San^ron-sio, or “ observance of the 
three wheels,” which was brought to Japan A.D, ii25^ by the Corean priest, 
Ye-kwan ; it is divided into three branches, denominated Tsiu^ron, Siuni-moif 
ron, and Fiak-ron, which differ but little from each other : the 8an<ron-Bi6 is 
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not, at present, much followed. 2, JFots-so^sw, or observance of the reflec- 
tion on the law, which was derived from China, and was brought into Japan 
before the middle of the seventh century. 3. JCoosia-sio, the observance of 
the book Koosia^ brought from China by the Japanese priest Ghen*bo, who 
visited that empire A.D. 735, 4. Zwo-zits-sio^ the observance of the book 

ZioQ-zits^ or perfect veracity ; it was circulated throughout Japan by the priest 
T6-zi, who returned from China A.D, 737- 5. RiU-sio^ the observance of the 

rules, professed now in the temples Sioo-tae and Sae-dac-zi, was introduced 
in 7^4, by the Chinese priest Ghan-sin, who came to the cour^ of the Dairi 
Koken teno : the priests of this observance are interdicted from any species of 
intercourse with women, and arc bound to observe five peculiar command- 
ments. 6. Kc-[ron^sio^ the observance of the book Re-goti-kio, founded by the 
Chinese priest To zciin : it was propagated in Japan by the priest R6-ben, who 
died A.D. 773. ?• Ten-dae-sid, observance of the mountain Ten-dac, or Teen- 
tae-shan, in the Chinese province of Che-keang ; it was instituted by a cele- 
brated Chinese ecclesiastic, known under the title of Tecn-tae-ta-sze, or grand 
master of Mount Tiieii-tae, who, under the Chinese dynasties of Chin and 
Swei (towards the end of the sixth century), was Kwd-sze, or “ instructor of 
the empire,” and who was living in the reign of the first emperor of the 
Tangs: this observance was imported into Japan by the famous priest Sae- 
teu, or Zcn-ghio-dac-si, who visited China in 804; it is one of the most 
widely-extended in Japan ; its chief seat is the temple Yen-rcak-si. 8. Sin- 
gonsiof the observanee of the true words, was founded by the Bodhisatwa 
Rio-mio (Liing-niong, in Chinese), a native of southern India, who lived 800 
years after Sakya-muni, and edited the works JJac-ni-ghco (Ta-jih-king), 
Gkingo-teo-ghio (Kin-kang- ting-king), and So-zits-tsi-ghio (Soo-sih-tc-king) : 
this observance was introduced into Japan by the celebrated K6-kai, or K6-b6- 
dae-sin, who visited China in 804, to study the Buddhist religion there, and 
who, on his return, contributed principally to the lustre and favour which it 
still enjoys in Japan ; it is at present two-fijld, namely, koghi^ according to the 
ancient concef)tion, and Sin-g/ii, according to the new, introduced by Negoro 
Kakban, who died in 1143. The followers of these two last observances 
employ the Sanscrit language in their prayers,* and continue to write their 
religious books in Devanagari characters, which they term Bon-zc (Fan-tse), 
or Indian characters. 

* In addition to these eight observances, there are several others in Japan, of 
which the seven following arc the chief and most prevalent : — Zen-sio^ or 
Buddhic meditation, called Zan, in Japanese, and shen in Chinese, which was 
brought to Japan by the priest Y6-sac, who returned from China in 1 191 : this 
observance has three modifications, the primitive of which is called that of 
Rin-saef^ a very celebrated Chinese priest, and which was that transplanted in 
Japan by Y6*sae : the second modification, termed S6-to-si6, or observance of 
So and 7V>, who were two Chinese ecclesiastics; it was brought to Japan by 
D6-ghen, who went to China in 1^23: the third modification is that of Ou-bak, 
a Chinese monk. Zioo-do-siOf or observance of the land of purity, was 
founded by Ghen-ko, a Japanese priest, who died in 121^. At a subsequent 
period, it received a modification termed Sae-zan-riu-g/ti, or the western moun- 
tain, from a temple of that name situated in the Dairi’s place of residence. 
Shi-sio, the true observance, or Iish%sw, the observance of general intuition, 
was established in 1211, by Sin ran, orZen-sin, a disciple of Ghen-ko. The 
order of priests who follow this observance is the principal in Japan. Although 
they are of the religion of Siaka, they nevertheless difler in many points from 
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other ecclesiastics of that creed. They are regarded as relations of the DaVri ; 
their heads are not shaven ; when they travel they do not wear the ecclesias- 
tical costume, but common dresses, with two sabres; their norivions, or palan- 
keens, are like those of other people, but their horses have the trappings of 
princes* horses. They are very conversant with the military science; they eat 
fish and flesh, and usually marry into the first families, even the relatives of 
the Dairi. This order, being extremely wealthy and powerful, is dispersed 
throughout the empire ; the seoguns invariably treat them with much respect 
and distinction. On the accession of a Scogun, tlie priests of the other 
orders receive from him a [)ateiit scaled with a vcrmillion seal ; the priests of 
Itsko, on the contrary, present him with a writing, the seal of which is 
sprinkled with their blood, wherein they engage to aid him in every danger, 
which gives them much consideration at the court of Yedo. The observance 
NiUi-ren-sio^ or “ lotus of the sun,” was instituted by the priest of that name, 
who died in 1S?82. As it is in a great measure based upon the doctrine of the 
book Fots~ke-}fhiOy or “flower of the law,*’ it is coinmoiily called Fols-ke-siCy, 
The observance Zi-sio, or “ the time,” is dated from 1275 to 1277. That of 
Dae-nen-Boots-sw, or the “great praying Buddha,” was introduced in 1127, 
by Owara Rae-kd-in and Rido-nin-sid-iiin. 

Some notice should here be taken, likewise, of the order of Yainaboos, 
that is, “ those who retreat to the mountains,” or, written with other charac- 
ters, “ those who sleep in the mountains.” The priests of this order deduce 
their origin from the observances of Tendae and Singon. Their first founder 
was Yen-no-kio-sia, or Yen-no-vsio-kok, who died A.U. 701, at the age of 70, 
in his retreat in the mountains. The Yamaboos arc now regarded as enchanters. 
Externally, thc}^ greatly resemble the priests of Tendae and Singon ; but they 
differ from the majority of the Buddhist priesthood, in their eating flesh and 
marrying. 

Japan is every where crowded with Buddhist temples, called si. One of the 
chief is the F6-kd-zi, in the south-east quarter of Kco or Meyako. Its enclo- 
sure contains several religious edifices, the most considerable of which is the 
Dac-Boots-den, or saloon of the great Buddha, which holds the colossal statue 
of Buddha, surnamed Booaiffna, a term corrupted from the Sanscrit roshana, 
or “ the resplendent.” The image was first set up in the year 1570, by the 
military emperor Taeko, or Fide-yosi. The saloon in which it is placed was 
destroyed in l/i90 by a terrible earthquake. Fide-yori, son of Taeko, rebuilt 
it in 1602. But the colossus, which was of brass gilt, having been materially 
injured by another earthquake, in 1002, the statue was melted down, and the 
metal used in coining copper money, and a substitute of wood, covered with 
gilt paper, was completed in 1067. This is still in existence ; it represents 
Buddha seated in the Indian mode, upon a lotus-flower ; the body 6f the god 
is 77 feet 5:|- inches high, Rhenish measure, and the entire statue, with the 
lotus, 89 feet 8) inches. The head of the colossus protrudes through the 
roof of the saloon. At a little distance from hence is a chapel called Mimi- 
tsiika, or “ tomb of ears,” in which are buried the ears and noses of the 
Coreans who fell in their battles with Taeko. He had them salted, and convej^ed 
to .Tapan in barrels. The grand portico of the external wall of the temple is called 
Ni.wo-mon, or “gate of the two kings;” on entering this vast portico, which 
is 83i feet high, on each side appears a colossal figure, 22 feet in height, 
representing the two celestial kings, Awoon and Inyo, who are the usual 
porters at the Buddhic temples. Another edifice, placed before the apartment 
of the great Buddha, contains the largest bell known in the world. It is 
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17 feet inches high, and weighs 1,700,000 Japanese pounds, equal to 
2,040,000 lbs. Dutch. Its weight is consequently five times greater than that 
of the I wan Weliki at Moscow. 

On the south-east side of the enclosure of the temple is the grand apart- 
ment named that of the thirty-three arcades. It was built in the reign of the 
seventy-fourth Dairi (between 1108 and 1123), who placed there the image of 
the divinity Kwan-won, with eleven faces, which was not consecrated till the 
year 1131, by his successor, after he had abdicated. The seventy-seventh 
Dairi, Gozira-kawa-no-iri, having likewise abdicated, and embraced the eccle- 
siastical profession, placed there, in 1164, a vast number of images of the 
same deity. The length of this apartment is upwards of 491 feet. On each 
side of the great altar arc ten ranges of stools, one nearly a foot higher 
than the other. On each range are fifty statues, each about five feet high, of 
superior execution, according to the taste of the country, and covered with 
gilt paper. From the number of small idols upon the head, shoulders, arms, 
and hands of the greater ones, amounting to forty or fifty on some of them, 
it would appear that the number of 33,333 idols, which the Japanese assert 
are to be found in this temple, is not exaggerated. The military daily exer- 
cise, near the saloon of Kwan-won, with the bow. It is recorded in the 
register of the temple, that in 1686, Sawa Daifats, of Ke-tsiu, discharged in 
that place, 13,053 arrows in one day, whereof 8,133 hit the mark. 

The third creed prevailing in Japan is the Siii-do, or philosophical doctrine 
of Confucius. The first official intercourse which took place between Japan 
and China was an embassy despatched, A.D. 57, by the Dairi Se'i-nin-teno to 
the emperor Kwang-woo-te, of the Ileu-han dynasty; hut we are not told 
whether the Chinese literature and philosophy were imported by that medium 
into Japan. It would appear that this did not happen till 284, in the reign of 
the Dairi Ozin-teno, when this prince sent an embassy to the kingdom of 
Fiak-sae (Pc-tse), in Corea, in quest of educated men, who were ca[>able of 
diffusing Chinese civilization and literature throughout his empire. This 
embassy returned with the celebrated Woiiin, desceiulcd from the imperial 
family of the Hans, who brought with him the book lion-go {Lun-yti) of Con- 
fucius, which he presented to the Dairi, and taught^one of his sons to read and 
write. It would thence appear, that the Chinese colonists, who had in early 
times settled in Japan, had not made the use of writing generally known there, 
which they perhaps kept to themselves as an advantageous secret. Whatever 
be the fact, the merit ofWouin appcai*cd so eminent to the Japanese, that they 
paid him divine honours : his principal temple is in the province of Idziimi. 

From the time of Ozin-teno till the present day, the ideographical signs of 
the Chinese have continued in use in Japan, as well as the Chinese language : 
they are chiefly employed in works of learning, but this does not preclude 
their general knowledge throughout the empire. Since, however, the con- 
stniction of the Japanese language differs sensibly from that of the Chinese, 
and since the Chinese characters have often a variety of significations, it soon 
became apparent that an expedient was wanting to obviate this inconvenience. 
Accordingly, in the early part of the eighth century, the syllabic systems were 
invented denominated Kata-kana and Fira-kana^ which are completely adapted 
to the idiom of the country. The use of this species of writing is now almost 
universal in Japan ; it is rare to find a person unable to read it. 

From the moment that the Japanese acquired a written language, their litera- 
ture advanced, from age to age, with rapid pace. Unfortunately, in Europe it 
is scarcely known ; but from the few Japanese books we possess, it is evident 
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that this people have works of all kinds, chiefly historical compositions, as 
well as a very extensive polite literature. The use of paper in Japan is dated 
at the beginning of the seventh century, and printing, in the Chinese manner, 
was introduced there in 1200, consequently 250 years before the art was 
invented in Europe. 


OllTEXTAL REVIEW.* 

No. I. 

TIIF. “ ROSK-GARDEN ” OF SHEIKH MUSEEh’eDUIN SAADI OF SHIRAZ. 

Tur. biographical accounts of D'Hcrbelot and Harrington have already 
so fully made known the leading points in Saadi’s life, that a recapitulation 
of every particular is no longer necessary. It will, therefore, suffice for 
our purpose to state, that he flourished in the reign of Atabok Saad Bent 
Zangi, and died, according to one statement, at the age of 102, accord- 
ing to another, at that of 120 years, A. (501 of the Hejra. The vast 
knowledge which ho acquired, his fondness for and intimate acquaintance 
with the Arabic, and jierhaps also his varied style of comjiosition, were the 
results of his studies at Baghdad, or the fruits of the thirty years ho spent 
in travelling, during which he fourteen times performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. As to his character as a warrior, we merely know that lie was 
present in the wars between Ru:u and Hind. 

As a poet and a moralist, he is decidedly the first of the class to which he 
belongs : his style is terse, pure and vivid, although occasionally too much 
amplified, like that of the laler Bersian writers : but his images are more 
natural than those of the generality of Asiatic poets; and even where they 
incline to the extravagant, Uiey still show traces of a brilliant imagination. 
Many of his metaphors and ideas are, indeed, common to Hafiz, .Jami, 
Khosrao, Asafi, and others ; but with these he combines the loftier flights of 
the Arab muse, and dives more penetratingly into the motives of human 
conduct. In his prose we may frequently notice the same sorts of rhythm 
and alliteration as those which prevail in th^ Consessas of Hariri. 

Of all his writings, the Gfflistdn, or Rose-Garden,” is the best 
known in Europe : if we may argue from this hemistich in his preface, 

he was fifty years of age when lie commenced it. It is introduced by a 
preface of great beauty and of considerable length, and the subjects of 
which it Ireats are — 

1. On the qualities of kings, — 

2. morals of dervishes, — 

3. ^ excellence of contentment, — 


« To be continued occasionally. 
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4. 


On the advantages of silence, — 

5. 


On love and youth, — 

6. 


On imbecility and old age, — 

7. 


On the influence of education, — 

8. 


On the conduct of society. 


The manner in which lliese several subjects arc managed is perfectly 
oriental : with tlie exception of the last or chapter, no particular rules 
are proposed, but the aullior illustrates his ideas by a scries of interesting 
tales and verses, frequently consigning the inference to tlie reader ; and it is 
by no means improbable, that although the greater part of these little narra- 
tives may have been the fictions of his ingenuity, others, notwithstanding, 
may have been gleanings from the various countries which lie visited in his 
travels. Some bear a resemblance to those in the lIiloj)adesay Pancha- 
tantraj Kalila wa Dumna^ Pilpai, liokman, &c. ; others, on the con- 
trary, seem to have been founded on some historical facts ; nor may m'c 
fairly be accused of credulity, if wc confess our belief that those sayings 
and inscriptions, to which the names of iiKli\ iiluals are attached, such Jis 
those of Fcriduii and Hatiin Tai, had, at least, the sanction of tradition in 
Saadi’s time. The GuHsidn^ indeed, appears to contain evidences which 
direct us to this conclusion. 

This notion is corroborated by the many proverbs, manifestly of remoter 
origin, which arc interspersed through the 'whole: for instance, we cannot 
but suppose that such as these, if every stone w'cro a 13adukshan-ruby, tI)o 
ruV)y and the pebble would be of an equal value;” — ^Mf yon butt your head 
against the ram, you will get a broken forehead and the like, were apoph- 
thegms, in common vogue. If, then, in instances such as these, Saadi 
referred to popular sayings, we may easily imagine that in others he also 
alluded to current legends and opinions. 

As a specimen of the easy style in which he delivered his moral lessons, 
we subjoin the following tale : — 

A slave of Amrulais having run away, some went in pursuit of him, who 
brought him back. The vizier, being exasperated with him, made a sign that 
he should be put to death, in order that other slaves might be deterred fi’om 
acting in the same manner. Upon this the slave prostrated himself before 
Amru, and said, 

Whate’er my fate, if the decree be thine, 

I humbly bow, nor uselessly repine ; 

For when his lord sends forth the dire decree. 

Ah ! what avails the slave’s unfriended plea 1 
Yet, having been sustained at your table, I would not that, at the resurrec- 
tion, you should be charged with- my blood; nevertheless, if you determine to 
put your slave to death, precede the act by an exposition of the law, that you 
be not reprehended at the resurrection.” The king said, ”what sort of 
explanation shall I give ?” The slave replied, ** grant me permission to kill 
the vizier ; then, in retaliation for him, order me to be put to death, that you 
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may do so according to equity/* The king smiled, and said to the vizieri 
what counsel do you propose ?** He answered, “ O sire, as an offering to 
your father’s sepulchre, liberate this scoundrel, lest he precipitate me into 
misfortune. The fault is my own, for not having reverenced the words of the 
wise, who have said. 

When you engage with those that sling. 

Your thoughtless head may feel the blow ; 

So, when the hostile shaft you wing. 

Beware what aim you give the foe !” 

It is this richness and frequent originality of idea which has so long made 
the Gultsidn a standard work, wherever Persian literature is cultivated and 
appreciated ; and we much doubt, considering the manners and prepossessions 
of the East, whether a surer way of enforcing moral precepts than this 
ornamental and anccdotical mode could have been devised. The great 
variety of his talcs, metaphors, and apophthegms, arranged under their 
different sections or chapters, each pointedly alluding to some duty, or 
severely castigating some vice or folly, and presenting instructions and 
admonitions in their most alluring garbs, collectively imparts a system of 
ethics more calculated to enforce practical observance than all the dry 
lucubrations of moralizing schoolmen. Consistently with his plan, Saadi 
upholds the faith of Islam, and reverentially makes mention of the decrees 
and traditions of its ulema, but at the same time fearlessly lampoons the 
avarice and covert practices of the dervishes ; and when we consider the 
influence and power which they have always exercised in Muhammadan 
countries, we arc necessarily impelled to believe, that truth and good morals 
were the proposed object of his work. Yet he is by no means free from 
censure ; for, notwithstanding the witty repartees with which he abounds, 
and the sayings of former ages which he has rescued from oblivion, the 
Gultsidn is in some parts as objectionable as the odes of Hafiz or Anacreon. 
From his book on Temperance or Contentment we select the subjoined tale : 
A king of Persia sent a skilful physician to the service of Mustafa ( Moham- 
med), on whom be peace ! He had been several years in Arabia, yet none 
came to make an experiment of his skill, or applied to him for medicines. One 
day, he appeared before the prophet, complaining, that although he had been 
sent to administer medicines to his companions, no one, up to that period, had 
noticed him ; praying, therefore, that he might fulfil the service to which he 
had been appointed. The prophet, in reply, pronounced this to be the rule of 
the country, — that until the appetite became urgent, they ate nothing, and that 
whilst the appetite yet remained, they quitted their food. The physician 
remarked, that this was the reason of their good health, and talung his leave, 
departed. 

Physicians wisely make a speech. 

Or to the food their fingers reach. 

When silence would increase the ill. 

Or abstinence their patients kill ; 

In such a case to speak is wise. 

And then to eat good health supplies.” 

This mode of admixing prose with poetry seems to have been adopted 
by the early writers of most ancient people,, and among nations by whom 
Jsiat. Jowr.N.S. VoL. 6.No.23. 2 E 
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bards> soalds, minstrels, and improvisatori were holden in honour, it would 
naturally be retained for many ages after tlie decline of these erratic poets 
and musicians. On the same principle, any of their would be 

quoted or incorporated in the works of later writers. Little, however, as 
w'e may observe this custom to be retained in the West, the traces of it in 
the East are peculiarly vivid, and to this cause must be referred the innu- 
merable instances of it among the Arabians and Persians ; and among the 
rest those which the GuUstdn presents to us. But in the bardic remains of 
all countries, we meet with little fiction : warlike acts and passing events 
were mostly the objects of their muses. When, however, the bardic era 
declined, fiction sprang up in the place of rude achievements, which sub* 
stantiates the assertion, that fiction is the offspring of refinement, and that 
refinement prepared the downfall of oral tradition. An instance of this 
style, still better than the preceding, may perhaps be selected from the fifth 
book. 

One night, I remember, that my valued friend entered the door, when 1 so 
hastily rose to receive him, that I extinguished my lamp with my sleeve. 

A form appeared, whose brightness chased the night. 

And shed around a brilliancy divine: 

I gazed in wonder at th’ auspicious sight, 

Not knowing whence such happiness was mine. 

He sat down, and began to chide me for having extinguished the lamp the 
moment that I saw him. I replied, I thought that it was sunrise ; adding, as 
the witty have said. 

Should aught that’s dim before thy taper rise. 

Remove it from thy friend’s obstructed eyes : 

Yet should a nymph with smiles jocose and bland. 

And honied lips, before thy taper stand. 

Grasp well her sleeve, put out th* unwelcome light, 

Nor care thou for thy friends’ impeded sight. 

Some of the tales are entirely in verse ; others envelope instruction simply 
in the anecdotical form, as the following : — 

An old man was asked why he did not marry ? he replied, that he could 
not love an old wife. He was answered, then chuse a young one, since you 
have substance ; but he said, if I, who am an old man, could not love an old 
woman, what bond of affection could subsist between me, at my age, and a 
young one ?”* 

The last chapter, on the rules for conduct in society, consists of moral 
sentences and verses, generally of a pithy and proverbial description. Some 
are purely aphoristical. A few specimens will illustrate these remarks. 

Three things do not continue permanent without three things ; wealth with- 
out commerce ; knowledge without debate ; and a kingdom without punish- 
ment. 

To shew mercy to the bad is injustice to the good, and to pardon the 
oppressors is tyranny towards the oppressed. 

If from the bad you chuse your friends, 

Th’ association crime attends. 

* In some copies, this apparently spurious distich is appmded: 

Old dotards oft past days of youth excite. 

Whilst those born blinu dream not of new-born sight." 
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Whoever is on friendly terms with the enemies of his friends, has the 
reproaches of his friends : 

If thou art prudent, cease to know 
The friend who consorts with thy foe. 

From these extracts, the nature of the Gulistdn may be sufllciently per- 
ceived, although examples of a greater length might have been easily pro- 
duced. There are necessarily many peculiarities in the composition which, 
however grateful and musical to an Oriental ear, are in a great measure 
unappreciated by us. The references to religious subjects, with which most 
Asiatic poetry is combined, seem to confirm Lowth’s idea that religion was 
the origin of poetry, because we observe that this intermixture is not con- 
fined to the Muhammadan writers. The Hindus, for instance, everywhere 
introduce their gods ; and probably no nation on earth has observed the 
canon, 

Nec Rem intersit^ nisi dignus vindice nodus. 

The most ancient style of poetry was doubtless the lyric, — that of odes 
or hymns, of which the Pentateuch affords us some scattered examples : 
these, the rhyme excepted, probably approaclicd very closely to the Persian 
ghazal, such as we find it in the Divan. The East cultivated the art long 
before Orpheus, Linus, and Musaius were on record; in it the rude science 
of ages and historic documents were preserved, nor have they widely erred 
who have allied the Persian apophthegms to the Proverbs attributed to 
Solomon. From the East, Greece borrowed many bardic customs : the 
metrical laws of Charondas and of Crete were certainly of Asiatic source, 
and the dithyrambics of Pindar, celebrating the conquerors at the sacred 
games, contain evidences of tlie quarter to which Greece was indebted for 
the notion. 

The parallellisms of Persian poetry undeniably evince the antiquity of 
the school to which it belongs ; and, with the exception of Firdausi, Saadi, 
particularly in his Divan and Bostdn, adheres, perhaps, more closely to 
it than the generality of his countrymen ; the book of the Psalms and other 
Hebrew poetical works sufficiently demonstrate it to have been adopted at a 
very remote date. To these hymns or ghazals of primitive days music was 
allied, and as Plutarch informs us, in ancient Greece, historic records, 
philosophy, legislative and ethical codes, were set to it ; but what the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of the various modes were, no one may now satisfac- 
torily determine. It is, however, a singular fact, that the song of the 
saka, or water-carrier at Mecca, mentioned by Burckhardt, is identical 
with the sixth Gregorian ^hant, which extends not beyond these notes in 
the diatonic scale. The rhyme which the Persians assiduously cultivate 
in their poems, and which may have originally been suggested by the musical 
accompaniments to the poetry, is likewise much older than many allow it 
to be, and answers to those ifsotmXtvrsij of which Clericus and others 
have cited undeniable examples. 

Thus, the style of Saadi, pure and classical as it confessedly is, has also 
the sanction of antiquity to recommend jt. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

DISTRIBUTION OF BTAFF-AVPOINTMBMTB. 

To TUB Editor. 

Sir : The opinion, which is universal in India, that whatever appears in 
your Journal meets with consideration from the Court of Directors, induces 
me to write some remarks on what I, in common with many others, regard as 
a heavy grievance to a large portion of the Indian army. The subject to which 
I allude is the regulation, which has been for some time introduced, of 
dividing the staff appointments equally among all the regiments of every arm 
in the service, and of allowing but four appointments in any regiment. At the 
first view, this measure seems most just and impartial ; but a slight degree of 
reflexion to me appears to place it in a totally different light. The measure 
would be equitable, if the regiments of every branch were on an equality in 
every other respect ; but this I conceive not to be the case. The regulation is 
an injustice in two points of view : to the infantry, and to the captains and to 
senior lieutenants of every arm. With regard to the first ; the engineers arc 
essentially a staff corps, there being scarcely an officer of any standing without 
an appointment, of more or less value, belonging to that department. It 
therefore seems unnecessary, if not unfair, to open this to them, or rather, 
1 should say, to insist on the officers of that corps taking appointments out of 
their department, for the general staff was always open to them in common 
with the rest of the army. The cavalry arc nearly in a similar state. The five 
captains and three senior lieutehants are really and substantially in possession 
of staff-appointments, from the superiority of their pay and from the emolu- 
ments attached to their troops. Yet it is deemed necessary that, in addition 
to the two appointments (I allude to the quartermastership and adjutancy), 
there should be absolutely an increase of four more; or, in other words, 
staffappointments for two-thirds of each regiment. Hence it arises, that, in 
a cavedry corps, no captain or senior lieutenant will accept of a general staff- 
appointment, unless the allowances be considerably in excess to those of a 
troop ; and consequently, it is necessary, or rather I should say it will be 
necessary, to distribute their portion of the staff among the junior officers. 
This to me seems a hardship to the infantry. The same observations apply, in 
some measure, to the artillery. Their pay is but little different from that of 
the infantry, but when detached, which they are in considerable numbers, 
some emoluments are attached to their command, and most fairly too, from the 
additional responsibility and trouble imposed on them. From a consideration 
of these circumstances, it seems to me that an equal division of the staff is a 
grievance to the infantry, because there is an absence of equality in other 
respects. Do not imagine that I want a monopoly for that branch of the 
army ; by no means ; I only wish to point out that the former mode, of leav- 
ing the staff open to the army generally, was a more impartial mode of distri- 
bution. The intention of the Court of Directors was, I doubt not, strict 
justice, as well as the equal officering of regiments ; but before this regulation 
appeared, the number of officers in each regiment was nearly equal. In two 
or three corps there might be a paucity, from having an excessive number on 
the staff; but so partial an eril, is it fair to inflict an injury on an. 

entire body?; 

With regard to the other view of this subject, — that it is a grievance to the 
whofe of the captains and senior lieutenants of the army, — I think I can make 
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this easilj appear. Supposing the four staii^appointinents of a regiment were 
by chance held by the four senior captains, those below them might always 
look forward to their turn of getting these appointments by the death, retire- 
ment, or promotion, of these persons. But suppose the contrary case;-— 
suppose the appointments to be held by men nearly at the bottom of the regi- 
ment what have the others to look forward to ? Not to the promotion or 
resignation of these men : — to their death then ?— to the death of men twenty 
years their juniors ? The staff is then effectually closed against all those 
above them. Let an officer exhibit the greatest talents, courage, or qualifica- 
tions, he is incapable, if he be in the situation I have just exemplified, of hold- 
ing an appointment. A bar is thus placed to exertion ; for how few there are 
who, without any prospect of reward, will make any great efforts at excel- 
lence 1 It may be said, I have chosen an exaggerated case. Suppose these 
appointments are distributed among those below the four senior captains ; my 
argument still holds good, for it applies to these four officers, who are left 
without any thing to stimulate their exertions. The mode suggested by Lord 
Cotnbermere, though I think it also objectionable, of having two captains and 
three subalterns in each regiment available for the staff, was a more fair distri- 
bution, for it lessened the chances of closing the appointments against the 
seniors. 

It may, perhaps, be difficult to arrange this matter in a manner which shall 
provide for the interests of the army at large ; but there are too many able 
heads in the India House, and at each of the presidencies, to render it impos- 
sible. 


I remain. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

A Captain op Inpantey. 


SONNET WRITTEN AT SEA.* 

by D. I.. RICHARDSON. 

Like mountain-mists, that roll on sultry airs. 

Unheard and slow the huge waves heave around. 

That lately roared in wrath. The storm-fiend, bound 
Within his unseen cave, no longer tears 
The vexed and wearied main. The moon appears. 
Uncurtaining wide her azure realms profound. 

To cheer the sullen night. Though not a sound 
Reposing nature breathes, my rapt soul hears 
The far-off murmur of my native streams. 

Like music from the stars : the silver tone 
Is memory’s lingering echo. Ocean’s zone 
Infolds me from the past : this small bark seems 
The centre of a world — an island lone ; 

And hornets dear forms are like departed dreams. 

* From the Frimdthip^t Offering, for 1832. 
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TRADE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA. 

{Concluded Jr omi^. 134.) 

EXPORTS. 

The remarks made upon the articles of export from Bengal gcnerall^s apply 
particularly to those to Great Britain, to which almost all the staple commodi- 
ties of the country are transmitted : a few observations on some of them only 
will therefore be sufficient. 

The export of bullion from Bengal takes place upon the same 
principles which regulate a great proportion of the exports of goods, the 
necessity of a vehicle for the remittance of capital on public or private account, 
and the prospect of effecting such remittance on the least unfavourable terms. 

When gold is at its highest level, its transmission in any form will be 
attended with loss ; but the mohurs may be above the mint value, and yet 
offer a fair remittance. The standard of the mohur, as remarked before, is the 
same as that of the sovereign, and their relative value, therefore, is in propor- 
tion to their respective weights. At this rate the value of the mohur in English 
money is 33s, 2\d, (123.25 : 20s , : : 204.71 = 33.2195.) ; and at Rs. 14. 8 ans. 
the Sa. wt. or Rs. 16. 8 ans., the mohur will yield rather more than 2s, to the 
rupee. There is no charge for coining gold in England, and the charges of 
freight, brokerage, and insurance may be estimated at three per cent., leaving, 
as the net out-turn of the mohur, 32,212, or Is, 11 per rupee. Madras gold 
rupees are of the same standard as Calcutta mohurs and British sovereigns, 
and their out-turn will be in the like proportion.* 

A better remittance would be afforded by silver than by gold, if the heavy 
seigneurage levied in England upon silver coin (six per cent.) did not depre- 
ciate the value of that metal in the market. As compared with the pure 
contents of the shilling, the intrinsic value of the rupee is 2s, 2^J., but 
according to the mint value, the produce is 2s, Oid, At the ordinary market 
rate of 4s, 11|^. the ounce of standard silver, the rupee is worth Is, 11:M* 
The charges will be much the same as upon gold, and the net produce will be, 
therefore, I 5 . llcf. 

Dollars are sold in England usually at 4^. 9}d. per oz., and 1,000 dollars 
weigh about 864 oz. 16dwts. If bought at the rate of Rs. 206 per 100 dollars, 
the out-turn will be, independent of charges, £4ftlS, 9s, Id,, or I 5 . IJid, per 
rupee. 

There is another description of silver bullion which may be advantageously 
remitted to England, or refined silver in the form of cakes, termed locally thick 
cake silver, or Madrasi Chan Di, This is usually 15 dwts. better than Calcutta 
standard, and may be bought at ordinary seasons for Rs. 98 the 100 sicca 
weight. At the rate of 4^. ll}<f. the oz. of standard silver, the thick cake 
silver will be worth about 5r. 3\d, per oz. The sicca weight will be worth, 
therefore, la. life/., and the 100 sicca weight being bought for Rs. 98., the 
outturn will be 2s, O-fx^d,, suhfect to deduction for shipping and other charges. 

In order, however, to secure such returns, economical and independent 
management is necessary, as the charges on a bullion remittance have not 
uncommonly been run up to nearly ten per cent., and the out-turn has conse- 
quently-been from 1#. 9d, to !«• lOcf. per rupee. It is also requisite to obtain 
an accurate valuation of the bullion, which can only be obtained by an assay 
at the Royal Mint, the operations of the private assayers in London being less 
correetj^^d their returns being influenced by the usage of undervaluing all 
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bullion about J or } per cent., in order to provide for the security of the 
purchaser. 

Cotton Piece Goods * — In 181 3-] 4, the cotton manufactures of India, on 
account of the Company and private-trade, formed an article of considerable 
importance in the exports to the United Kingdom. The quantity shipped from 
Bengal was about seven lacs of pieces, the value of which was forty-six lacs of 
rupees. The far larger proportion of the trade was in the hands of the Com- 
pany, the amount on account of private-trade never having been of much 
consideration. The trade, however, rapidly declined, so that in 1818-19 but 
4| lacs of pieces were exported, amounting to twenty-one lacs of rupees. The 
fall has continued ever since, and in the last year'of the series the value of 
the export cf piece goods to Great Britain is but three lacs of rupees, being 
confined to some of the finer fabrics. 

Cotton , — Raw cotton was for some years an article of very extensive export, 
the consequence of which was an enormous increase of the purchase price, and 
the impossibility of its competing with cotton from America and Bourbon in 
the Europe markets. In 1813-14 the export was to Great Britain 100,000 
bales, in value about one lac and thirty thousand rupees. In 1817-18 the 
cotton sent to Great Britain was bales 18.3,707, and in official value fifty-three 
lacs of rupees; the next year reduced it to thirty-seven, and in 1819-^0 it fell 
to nine. In 1827-8 it little exceeded two lacs. In the first of these periods 
the price was between twelve and thirteen rupees the maund; in 1817-18 it 
had risen as high as twenty-three rupees the maund. In ordinary times it has 
never much exceeded twelve rupees, and 12-8 to 12-10 is the present price of 
the best qualities. The English price is but 4d. to 5d. per lb., and consequently 
the transmission of cotton to England is not a profitable transaction. Eight- 
pence to ninepence a pound was considered some years ago to be the lowest 
cost to the importer in England, even estimating the freight at but j 66 the ton, 
and still leaving the charges in London unprovided for ; whilst in 1818-19 it was 
found that lOd per lb. would have barely held the shippers harmless, even at 
the low rates at which they obtained freight for it. Besides the price, however, 
the quality of the cotton is of an inferior description, and it may be questioned 
if it can be grown in India of a better kind. The soil of Bengal, although rich, 
is too much saturated with moisture, apparently, to permit of a sufficiently 
vigorous vegetation : whilst, higher up the Ganges, it is too arid and too much 
mixed with sand and lime. A fierce sun in both, heavy rain in the former, and 
scorching winds in the latter, arc also hostile to a healthy growth and produc- 
tive fructification. In the centre and south of India the soil and climate are 
said to be more favourable, particularly towards the western coast of the 
Peninsula; but these arc not exempt from the infiuence of parching breezes, 
by which the plant is withered and killed. At any rate, all experiments 
hitherto have been remarkably unsuccessful, and there has been no want of 
trials : seeds from Georgia, the West-Indies, and Bourbon, have been sown in 
various places without any improvement having been yet effected, and from the 
Bourbon seed it has been found that the plant grows rank and bears little 
produce. How far the plantations attempted in Bengal, and particulariy on 
the island of Saugor, are likely to succeed, is yet to be ascertained ; but the 
damp, loose, and saline character of the soil does not hold out any encourage- 
ment. In the mean time the transport of Bengal cotton wool, as well as that 
of cotton piece goods, to Great Britain, may be regarded as at an end. 

Silkn — The export of raw silk and silk piece goods was for a long fame prin- 
cipally in the hands of the Company, the latter being prohibited, and the for^ 
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mer being provided by the agents of the Company under facilities which 
rendered private competition inexpedient. In 1819-SO the joint export of 
raw silk amounted to Rs. 67>6G,073; or Company’s, Rs. 60,37,113, and pri- 
vate, Rs* 6,92,960 ; and of silk piece goods, to Rs. 5,54,762; or Company’s, 
Rs. 3,34, 487» and private, Rs. 2,19,215. The export of both to Great Britain 
has since continued to increase, and raw silk is inferior in importance to indigo 
alone in the.trade with the parent country. The amount of the exports in 
1827-28 is as follows : — 

Silk Piece Goods. 


Company’s Rs. 7,34,663 

Private 5,66,511 


Raw Silk. 


13,01,174 


Company’s Rs. 78,63,080 

Private 3,1 5,592 

81,78,672 


Total, Rs. 94,79,846 


The far greater proportion of the latter branch of the export trade continues, 
therefore, in the Company’s hands; the raw silk exported in 1827-28 on. pri- 
vate account being, in official value, less than it was in 1813-14, and having 
very largely declined at still later periods, or from fifteen lacs in 1823-24. The 
value of private silk piece goods has increased to more than double its amount 
in 1819-20. The different modes of entry adopted at various periods as to 
quantities, renders it difficult to say if they bear a just ratio to the increase of 
value. It appears to be the case with respect to piece goods, above 400 
packages having been shipped in 1819-20, and above 700 cases in 1827-28. 
With respect to raw silk, no approximation can be made, as in 1819-20 ; the 
quantity is registered by bales 6,998, and in 1827-8 by maunds 13,667- The 
difference of value is as sixty-seven lacs to eighty-one lacs, or about one-third 
increase ; and it is likely that the augmentation is in price more than in quan- 
tity. In 1819-20 the average rate was 7-8 per seer, whilst in 1827-28 the 
Company’s silk was purchased at an average price of Rs. 15. 9. 11 the seer. 
The private silk of an inferior quality was purchased at Rs. 9. 8 ans. ; the 
London price has been for some time from 16^. to 22«. per lb., which would 
scarcely cover the cost price of the Company’s silk. Unless timely care be 
taken, the fate of the Bengal cotton trade may descend upon its silk. The 
Company’s agents compete not only with the private dealers, but with each 
other, for the purchase of the raw material : their own emoluments having 
hitherto depended upon the quantity provided by them. This competition has 
accordingly elevated the cost price to double its amount ten years ago, and 
must tend to limit the profitableness of its transmission, if not to exclude it 
altogether from the Europe market. High prices operate to the exclusion of 
the articles on which they are charged, not only directly but indirectly. As 
long as they are realizable in a foreign market, they encourage importation 
from every quarter alike ; even where the commodity was originally little 
cultivated or regarded. The encouragement once given, all the advantages of 
skill and situation are fairly tried, and the last comer perhaps beats the first 
out of a field which he would never have been tempted to enter but by a pros- 
pect of sharing in extravagant profits. It is, therefore, every way injudicious 
to encourage artificial competition in which personal profit, in the shape of 
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commission, is the chief stimulus, and the ultimate gain or loss upon the 
transaction a secondary consideration. To the Company’s factories no doubt 
is due the merit of having introduced improved manipulation, and ameliorated 
the quality of the silk of this country ; but the filatures might now be safely 
enough left to private enterprize. 

A part of the augmentation of the price of silk was owing, no doubt, to its 
being made a vehicle for a remittance to England, and its inadequacy to fulfil 
that office has occasioned the very great diminution of private export. In 
18^3-24, indeed, it was found, at the rate of 12 and 13 rupees a seer, to return 
but Is. Sd, to 1.5. 9rf. per rupee. 

Indigo , — Such frequent occasions have occurred in the preceding pages to 
notice the export of this article, that it is not necessary to enter into any 
particular examination of it in this place. The value of the export has largely 
increased, but the augmentation in quantity is hy no means in the same ratio. 
The value of the export to Great Britain in 181.3-14 was one crore forty-six 
lacs twelve thousand and forty-eight rupees, the number of maunds 91,325 ; 
the value of the export in 1827-28 was two crores ninety -two lacs fifty-three 
thousand six hundred and fifteen, and the maniuis 1,10,391 : the increase in 
quantity is, therefore, little more than twenty per cent., whilst the increase of 
value is above 100 per cent. The total export of indigo has augmented in a 
somewhat larger proportion, or about fifty per cent. ; but this increase is not 
directed to Great Britain. In 181 3-14 the whole export was but 97,000 
maunds, of which 91,000 went to England, leaving only G,000 maunds for the 
supply of all other quarters. In 1827-28, 22,000 maunds went to France 
alone, and 14,000 to other countries; so that the export was augmented 

as above stated : but the export of 1827-28 was tne lai*gcst ever known, a 
more abundant crop having been reared in tlie season than any on record. 
In the preceding year the quantity fell proportionately short. The following 
statement, extracted from the Indigo Planter’s Manual, published in Calcutta, 
will give some idea of the fluctuations to which indigo is liable. It is probably 
not altogether correct, particularly in the first year, in which we have seen 
exported 97,000 maunds : the latter periods arc more accurate : — 


1813- 14 

1814- 15 

1815- lfi 

18lfM7 

1817- lH 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 
1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 
* 1827-28 


Maunds 74,505 ) 

1,02, 578 ) 

1,15J)00 \ 

.^7,480 ) 

7-2,1 60 \ 

68J60 ) 

72,000 \ 

1,06,84.3 ( 

72,382 ). 

.00,078 ) 

1 , 13,223 ) 

78,848 > 

1,44,300 \ 

90,400 ) 

1,46,000 


Average of 2 Years. 

88,541 

1,01,240 

70,160 

89,421 

81,230 

96,0;J5 

1,17,350 


The same tract estimates the annual expenditure of Bengal indigo in all parts 
of the world at 1,19,000 iiiaiinds.-j- If the calculation be correct, the produce 


* A paper published in Loudon, signed Ij. D. Wilkinson, makes the average crop — 

From 181U to 1B23 Maunds 92,0(N) 

From 1U23 to 1U27 1,14,000 

shewing an average annual increase of 27c’X)0 maunds. 

f lii 1819 the agents of Calcutta estimated the annual consumption of Europe at 00,000 maunds. Mr. 
Alexander, in a paper communicated to the Agricultural Society, estimatetl the animal Europe con- 

//a/W ./<;«/•. N.S.Vol.O. N o. 23. ' 2 l<' 
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of therefore^ much exceeded the demand. It is worth while to ob- 

serve, however, that two productive years seldom come together, and that the 
excess of one only serves to counterbalance the deficit of another ; at the 
same time there is no doubt that the supply has always had a tendency to out- 
strip the demand, and that from time to time factories have been abandoned 
and cultivation restricted by the Calcutta capitalists, in the hope of keeping up 
the value of the product.* Had it not been for the depression of the exchange 
and the necessity of a incdiuin of remittance, to whicli we have fully adverted, 
the price of the commodity must have been reduced in the Indian market so as 
to have rendered a reduced cultivation more indispensable; but the sale price 
having been artificially supported, the manufacture has been maintained. -|' The 
article, however, is one which cannot be indefinitely extended, and the Europe 
markets are soon glutted with the supply. We have already observed, that 
there has not been any rise of price there to cover the enhanced cost in India, 
and the consetjuence has often been heavy loss to the exporters. The follow- 
ing is a real remittance transaction, in 18J27-28, yielding to the remitter no 
more than 1^. 9d. the rupee, or about ten per cent, less than he would have 
realized had he sent the sum in cash. 

Purcfiase. 

17 Chests of indigo 50 7 (ij at ‘2«0=ir),vHS 2 .‘J 

C Ditto 19 13 1.3 at 215= '1,!59 3 lO 


lf>,90‘o 9 


Dess interest., 


Calcutta Charges. 


Packing, freight, insurance, and coniniission 1,218 6' G 

Its. .31,184 O 6 


2.3 Ditto 

14 Ditto 

3 Ditto bought in 


Charges. 


= 13,048 

2 

.3 

= 4J59 

:l 

lo 

. 17,207 

6 

1 

= 210 

15 

4 

s.l4,l:38 

10 

0 

2,081 

4 

0 

16,219 

14 

0 

.. 220 

10 

9 

s. 



Us. 

£1,514 

1 

10 

994 

16 

11 


11 

7 

249 

4 

1 

. ^81 

2 

5 

329 

15 

2 


1.5,999 .3 .3 


^8:3,401 14 5 

410 17 7 

£2,990 16 10 


sumption of the last four years at 1,11,7^ maumis; but the principle of his computation is manifestly 
wrong, being founded uiK>n the balance in hand in London at the end of 1B12R, at 28.(N)0 maunds, which 
he auppoaea to be all that would then remain of four years' crops ; but the whole of the crops did not go 
to Europe ; and of what went to B?urope, a considerable part did not go to London. To estimate the Euro< 
pean consumption correctly, therefore, the continoitaJ balance must be added to the London balance ; 
and this would in all probability reduce the total annual consumption to less than 1 , 00,000 maunds. 

* In 1812 the commercial houses of Calcutta declared it their deliberate opinion, *■ that it was the 
interhti^of all parties concerned in Indigo, that lu cultivation should be very materially reduced." 
t lift ^ilkinion estimates the fair remuneratory prices at 44. tofts, in London, nett ; and the writer 

concludes 
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The average Indian price was about 242 rupees per inaund, the average sale 
price about ;£25 per inaund, or little more than 6s, per pound.* The Indian 
charges are thirty-five per cent., raising the purchase price to 330 rupees per 
inaund ; and the English charges fourteen per cent, reducing the sale price to 
lOs, per maund. The transaction was conducted, it may be necessary to 
add, through most respectable houses both in Calcutta and London.f 

Sugar . — Sugar is an article which has of late years attracted great attention, 
as the commodity most likely to become, with improved manufacture and 
crpialization of home duties, a valuable export from Bengal to Great Britain. 
As it is, the value of it as an export, upon the whole, has increased. Subse- 
quently to 1814-15, when a large exportation first occurred, or nearly nine lacs, 
it rose gradually to double that amount in 182G-7, or above eighteen lacs. In 
1827-8 it retrograded to little more than thirteen lacs. 

This progressive augmentation of the export of sugar furnishes grounds for 
the inference, that it has been found not altogether an unprofitable transac- 
tion, and renders it probable that the article might be made to com|jete suc- 
cessfully with West-India sugar in the London market. It has been calculnted, 
that sugar is manufactured in India at about Rs. 4. 8 ans. |)er maund ; but this 
rate, if even accurate, was the approximate cost many years ago, when the 
manufacture was much depressed, :|: and there is no doubt that with the demand 
for it the price of the commodity lias become much enhanced. Of late the 
inferior sorts have usually sold in Calcutta for Ks. 7. 8 ans., and the better for 
Ils. 10. The price of the Company’s sugar, forming the greatest part of the 
shipment of 1827-28, averaged about Rs. 8. 12 ans. per mauml ; and insu- 
rance, freight, and charges, with allowance for wastage, being added to this, 
the value of a cwt. of East- India sugar in liondou may be estimated at 
Us. 13. 12 ans. ; or at the exchange of 1^. lid. the rupee, about 2G,y. (Jd. 
The London prices of the best sorts arc above 40^., and of the worst 2!).?. the 
cwt.; so that if the investment be carcfull}'^ assorted, sugar should form at 
least an advantageous vehicle of remittance. Eipialization of the duties with 
those on West-lndia sugar would enable that of Bengal to be sold on a level 
with the latter, the difference of prices being in fact alrcaily the difference of 
the duty only, — the retailer, on whom the <luty falls, paying for the best East- 
India sugar even more than for the West-India; the former selling for 40^.+- 
S7s.==77s» the cwt., and the latter for 485.-f 27 j?.== 75a’* the cwt. Again ; it 
has been supposed that the application of European skill and machinery to ibc 
manufacture would reduce the Indian cost, and render sugar a still more profit^-^ 
able article of export ; hut although an improved mode of treatment might 
amend the quality of the article, it is very unlikely it would reduce the price: 
oil the contrary, by bringing the scale of expenditure nearer to that of the 
West-India inaiiufacture, it would deprive Bengal of the advantage of simple 
and cheap operation. Every thing from Europe is very costly in India, and 
must be so for a long time to come; and it is very questionable if the charge of 

conclufU'S that the “ prices both in India and Europe since 1«21 have been quite artificial, whether creat^ 
by competition, speculation, or management.” AH these liave probably had their share, but the chief 
support of these artificial rates has been tlic unfavourable cxchaiif^e and consequent necessity for some 
meitium of remittance less depreciated. 

♦ Mr. Alexander expresses his opinion, that no factory can be called a good one which cannot yield a 
]>ToIit when its produce is selling in London at (w. per lb. lly the statement hesre given, that was the 
Bengal price, leaving all the expenses to be defrayed by the purchaser, and consequently, however pro- 
fitable to the manufacturer, far from behig so to the exporter. 

•f- The conseciuence of excessive supply has been felt In the present season, and the price of 

indigo has fallen to less than rupees per maund. 

^ In 17112 the prices at which it could be brought to market arc slated by diflercut authorities to be Iroiii 
Us. 5 to Us. () the mauud. 
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European superintcndance, the purchase of machinery, and the heavy expense 
of keeping it in repair, particularly at a distance from Calcutta, could be 
covered by any improvement in the quality or quantity of the staple, and its 
consequent greater value in the Europe markets, opposed as it is to the long 
established and extensive cultivation of this article in other countries.* 

Saltpetre . — The demand for this article is materially influenced by political 
occurrences, and the prospect or existence of hostilities in any part of the 
world. The continuance of peace at home has confined the supply to mode- 
rate vicissitudes, and there has been little fluctuation in the value since 
1819-20, it then being fourteen lacs, and in 1827-28 but eleven. 'J’hc quantity 
has nearly followed the ratio of the price, 2,J);i,000 niaunds being exported in 
the earlier, and 2,77,000 maunds in the more recent season. The Calcutta 
price has varied from above lls. 4. to 4. 12. per maund : the London price 
latterly is quoted at from 25^. to 30^. the cwt., which ought, therefore, to 
render saltpetre a profitable remittance, but considerable wastage occurs, by 
which the profits are reduced. It is, however, in demand as a channel of re- 
mittance, and for dead weight, and its shipment is less likely to be attended 
with loss than that of sugar. 

Grain . — Except in seasons of scarcity in Great Dritain, there is no exten- 
sive export of the produce of Bengal in rice and wheat in that direction. It 
appears, however, to have been upon the increase for several years, or from 
182.3-24, when the value was one lac and twenty-seven thousand rupees, to the 
last year of our series, or four lacs ; the quantities were severally .57,000 and 
1,. 55,000 maunds, and no increase of price, therefore, had taken place. On 
the contrary, it was rather lower in the latter year, or about Rs. 2. 3 ans. per 
inaiind ; whilst it was about Rs. 2. 4 ans. per inaurul in the former. From the 
reduction in the price of corn at home, it is not likely to have yielded a pro- 
fitable remittance, and its increase is rather indicative of the difficulty of 
providing a return cargo than an auginciitcd demand in Great Britain. 

Lac and Lac Lye — The export of lac dye was long limited by the difficulty 
experienced in extracting the colouring matter, and applying it to raanufactiirc 
at home. The high price of cochineal, however, stimulated ingenuity, and of 
late years the article has risen in demand. At first the value of the export 
was about two lacs, from which it fell off to less than one lac. In 1820-21 it 
again rose, and in 1824-2.5 its value exceeded seven lacs, which elevation it 
has since maintained. Its use as a dye, however, depends upon the scarcity 
and dearness of cochineal, for which it is employed as a substitute; and so 
little temptation exists to embark in the manufacture of it, that it is rarely 
prepared, except according to contract. The resinous portion of the Ijc 
known as shcll-lac has also increased in demand in England, being exported 
thither to the amount of nearly a lac of rupees for some years past. 

♦ On this subject the opinions of ** a licngal Planter” are entilletl to attention, especially as he need 
not be suspected of any undut ns in favour of theexistin/; systems : — 

“ Much has been said against the natives of this country, and their general iinhecility and inferior 
capacity, comparctl with the bulk of the inhabitants of other countries. Under this a8sumi)tlon (for I 
deny the fact), the advocates for the WesMndian monopoly shelter themselves, by ridiculing the idea 
of any great increase of sugar being produced here for many years to coinc, and not tl»en without the 
aid of large capitals, extensive worlcs. lyid expensive machinery. I'he same Idea seems to have been 
hastily adopted, and to have prevailed too generally amongst Europeans in this country, which has been 
the cause of ruin to many individuals; for without considering that the price of labour is lower, and 
the interest of money higher, than in most countries that we are acquainted with, Diose who have 
attempted sugar plantations here have proceeded as if the reverse were the case; and, in imitation of 
the West-Indian planters, have expended large sums at their first outset, in buildings, machinery, and 
implements of husbandry, the annual interest of which could never be returned by any saving to arise 
from diminishing labour, but, on the contrary, has constantly engulphed all the profit, and ended in ren- 
dering their attempts abortive, with the loss of the money thus injudiciously employed." 
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Snfflower-^yi’a.s expected at one time to have become a valuable article of 
export to Great Britain, but the expectation has been disappointed, and the 
trade declined. In 1823-24, 8,000 inaiinds were exported, valued at one lac 
and ninety thousand rupees. In 1827-28 the quantity was but 1,900 maunds, 
at a value of about forty-eight thousand rupees^ the rates were severally 
twenty- four and twenty-five rupees the maund, shewing an increase in the 
price, which was before too high for the Europe market. 

Miscellaneous . — The remaining articles of export, although in the aggregate 
of some value, are individually of little amount. The principal arc vegetable 
and other products indigenous to the country — as turmeric, saffron, ginger, 
borax, castor oil, &c. Others are manufactures — as shawls, coarse blankets, 
bags, &c. A trade has been created also in hides and skins. The value of 
these as exports to Great Britain, in 1827-28 is as follows. 



pieces rilf) 

Ils. 

41, GIG 

Ciirpcts and blankets .. ...... 

782 

1 ,258 

Cniiinics and giiniiy I);igs .... 


rjGO 

Castor oil 

.... maunds 1,974 

23,403 

Ginger 

4,205 

12,190 

'J'liriiieric 


23,883 

Skins and hides 

f>,427 

27,089 

S:d aniiiioniac 

.... maunds 292 

8,011 

Jlorax 


8,052 


Miinjith 8,G01 

Tdbncco 32 1*19 


Gums 



T letup 


52,300 


Shawls have been for some time on the decline, their higli price necessarily 
limiting the demand for them, and their place being in some measure supplied, 
even in India, by the cheaper manufactures in imitation of them in Great 
Britain. 

The export of castor oil has become of some value, and may be improved, 
as may that of hides and skins. Bengal hemp is also in request in England, for 
purposes to which the greater price of the Baltic hemp renders it inapplicable- 
such as the manufacture of coarse bags and wrappers for packages. Of the drugs it 
may be observed, that it would probably not be difficult to cxtend.the list and 
augment the value by a more extensive acquaintance with the natural products 
of the country, and more care in their selection and shipment. Various 
articles from India formerly found a place in European pharmacy, which have 
since been dismissed from it, in consequence of their variable efficacy and 
uncertain operation, owing, in all probability, to an injudicious choice of the 
article originall}', or careless package, by which the more delicate properties 
of the substance were destroyed. So also of dying drugs and of condiments, 
as miinjith, ginger, and the like, too little attention is paid to their cultivation 
and peculiarities, and too little care exercised in their shipment and transmis- 
sion to Europe, to authorize any definite opinion as ^ to the improvements 
which might be effected in their export. 

RE-EXPORTS. 

Before dismissing this sketch of the trade with Great Britain, it is necessary 
to advert to the article of the re-export trade. This has declined during the 
last two years very considerably, and averages but five lacs and eighty-eight 
thousand rupees, which is much less than its amount in 1813-14, or seven lacs 
and twenty-three thousand rupees. This diminution is not surprising, and it 
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is rather extraordinary that it should not have commenced earlier : the re- 
exports of 1825-26 being nearly nineteen lacs. The principal articles have 
been much the same throughout, or pepper and spices, coilec, and madeira. 
The latter still exceeds one lac of rupees, but the other items have largely 
fallen off. The re-export trade consisted chiefly of the commodities of the 
eastern islands and China, which were brought to Calcutta by country traders, 
and then rc-shipped on board the traders for Europe. The greater chca{)ness 
at which vessels arc fitted out from home has almost annihilated the shipping 
of Bengal, and the trade to the eastward is carried on direct from England, 
whilst China articles arc procured more immediately and cheaply at Singapore. 
The character of Calcutta as an entrepot may, therefore, be regarded as extinct, 
and a valuable branch of mercantile activity and profit has been thus dissevered 
from the external commerce of Bengal. 


MUSULMAN SAINTS OF INDIA. 

One of the most remarkable parts of the Musulman worship in India is the 
external marks of veneration the people lavish on their saints, who arc called 

in Hindustani pir or tvali . They are substitutes, for the Musulmans, 
in the place of the numerous gods of the Hindus. In every town, in every 
village, nay, in the religious capital of Pagan India, at Benares itself, are en- 
tombed one or more saints, who arc the patrons of the place, but are frequently 
unknown elsewhere. Some of these saints have imparted their names to towns, 
which have gradually formed around their tombs. Thus CiUb-uddcen has given 
his name to the town of Cuth or Cuttub, in the province of Delhi; Hussein 
Abdal, a celebrated Musulman devotee, gave his name to a beautiful valley in 
the province of Lahore, and to a kind of town, where his tomb is erected ; 
lastly, the name of Rowzah , or tomb,” has been given to a town in 
the province of Aurungabad, renowned for the shrines of several Mahomedan 
saints who have been buried there. 

Some of these pirs have acquired great celebrity ; as well as those in whose 
honour fetes have been instituted, which are pretty general throughout India. 
These may be reduced to six, namely, Khaja Khizr, commonly considered to be 
identical with the prophet Elias, and five wdio arc, I conceive, the five 
principal saints, from whom devotees denominate themselves panch piria 

that is, " devotees of the five pb's.” These pirs are so famous, 

that the people have given their names to the lunar months in which these fetes 
instituted in their honour are celebrated. 

As, amongst the saints venerated by the Musulmans, there arc some per- 
sonages who professed the faith of the Vedas ; so several of the Musulman 
saints of India are venerated by the Hindus: such as Shah Lohauni, at whose 
tomb, at Monghir, Hindus and Mahomedans offer their oblations; and Shah 
Arzani, whose shrine, erected in the western suburb of Patna, is visited alike 
by Hindus and Musulmans.* * 

* MJ Garcin de Tauy : Mem. sur quclques particularity de la leligion Musulmane dans I’lnde.'* — 
Joum, AHatique, August 1831. 
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The Tufat aVkhdr fi asfdr albihdr, or Gift to the Great conccrn- 
injjj naval Expeditions/' by Haji Khalifeli, is a ehroiiologieal and historical 
account of the chief maritime expeditions of tiic Turks, from the capture 
of Constantinople to tlie middle of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
era. The autlior, Haji Khalifeh, whose great bibliographical and cncy- 
clopjrdical dictionary formed the ground-work of the celebrated Uiblw- 
iheqite Orientule D'l lerbclot,+ is an oriental historian wliose reputa- 
tion for learning, industry, and impartiality stands high amongst western 
scholars. He studied n)athematics and geography in the writings of the 
infidels, and applied himself so diligently to letters, that he expended his 
patrimony in the purchase of books, in perusing which he consumed the 
night as well as the day. He left behind a variety of works, the fruits of 
thirty years' study, which attest the strenuousness and the success of his 
application. 

The Tuful aVkhdr is a small printed volume, the second work which 
issued from the imperial printing press established at Constantinople in 
172(). It has been translated by JMr. INIitcholl (who laboured under great 
disJidvantages arising from the typographical errors in one of the earliest 
specimens of Ottoman typography) in a manner which reflects great credit 
u])on him both as a Turkish and an Flnglish scholar. 

The introduction to the original work contains some explanations, neces- 
sary for oriental readers, resj)ecting the geography of places, and the 
globes and maps, neatly -executed plates of uhieh arc given in the original. 

The lirst chapter consists of an account of the Ottoman capudans and the 
Turkish naval expeditions, collected, for the sake of example, from 
historical books,” to the time of Khair-ud-diu Pasha. The early maritime 
expeditions arc detailed in a dry and succinct manner, being little more 
than chronological records of the date of the events, the names of the 
commanders, and a few of the leading occurrences. For example; the 
celebrated attack upon Rhodes, in the year 1480, and the glorious defeat 
of the Ottomans by the Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem, under the 
brave D'Aubusson, are related in the following brief manner: — 

/The Moslems who resided in the island of Rhodes being much molested by 
the infidels, the chief commander, Vezier Messih Pasha, was in the year 885 
ordered to proceed thither with 3,000 janissaries and 4,000 Azahs. Besides 
the vessels from Constantinople, sixty others had been built at Gallipoli. 
With these they set sail, ai)cl arrived at the island of Rhodes. They blockaded 
the castle both by sea and land, but first attacked the tower on the west 
towards the water, because from this tower the troops had been much annoyed. 
They made a bridge from the water, so as to reach the tower ; but during a 
fierce attack upon the latter, the bridge, owing to the immense crowd, gave 
way, and upwards of 1,000 men perished in the water. They again took 
courage, once more made a brave assault upon the castle, and had even raised 

• The Hiatory of the Maritime Wars of the Turks s translated from the Turkish of Haji Khalifeh. 
By Jamkb MiicHXLL. Chapters I. to IV* London. Printed for the Oriental Translation E^ind. 1831. 

t Hiyl Khalifeh and Barth. D*Herbelot were contemporaries; the former was bom about A.D. IfiOO* 
the latter in 1625 ; the former died In 1657, the latter in 1665,. 
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their standard on the walls, which were covered with troops. These fierce 
warriors having also whetted the teeth of avarice with the hope of plunder, 
were rushing on to seize their prey, when Messih Pasha, unwilling that the 
riches of a fortified place like lihodcs should fall a prey to the soldiery, gave 
orders that as the treasury of the place belonged exclusively to the sultan, no 
one should dare to touch it. As soon as this unwelcome intelligence was 
spread amongst the soldiers, those on the outside would proceed no farther, 
whilst those in the interior remained motionless ; and the enemy, having made 
a violent rush from one quarter, put to the sword all they met. Solciman 
Pasha Beg of Costainoni likewise shared the fate of martyrdom. Thus the 
avarice of Messih Pasha and the selfishness of the troops were the cause of 
this ill-fortune. At last he withdrew from the castle, and amidst loud com- 
plaints directed his course towards the capital. On his way he attacked the 
castle of Bodriin ; but being unsuccessful here also, he returned to the Porte. 
When he landed at Beshektash the sanjak of Gallipoli was given to him, and 
to this district he immediately proceeded. 

From tlie details given by Vertot, Knolles, and otiior writers of credit, 
it appears that the commander of this expedition, here named Messih 
Pasha, was a Greek renegado, named Mischa J^iheologus, a near kinsman 
of the last Christian emperor of Constantinople. His fleet consisted of 
1()0 decked vessels, besides those of smaller si/e, covering the whole of 
the circumjacent sea; and the land forces consisted of 8(>,000 men. 
Their landing was bravely resisted by the knights and 1(>,000 soldiers, but 
the swarms of Moslems forced them within the walls. Pala^ologus used not 
only the ordinary arts and stratagems of war, but those of corruption, 
espionage, and assassination. He was, however, foiled in all by the 
grand master. The Ottomans were repulsed in three desperate assaults 
with immense slaughter ; their gallies were consumed by the Rhodian fire- 
ships; although llie defences of the city were battered to ruins by the 
enormous projectiles of the Ottoman engineers, the valour of the knights 
was not subdued, and the Paslia, foaming with rage and disaj)pointment, 
abandoned the siege, after it had lasted nearly three months, carrying off 
L5,000 wounded, and leaving 9,000 slain. The defeat of the paslia 
was visited with banisliment to Gallipoli, as a commutation for the bow- 
string, that was first intended for him. The bridge, to which allusion 
is made by Khalifeii, was carried across the haven, from the great rnole to 
the main land, supported on boats, upon which the pasha advanced to liis 
final attack of the tower of St. Nicholas, and which, when he retreated, was 
blown to pieces by the fire of the besieged. 

In a subsequent part of the chapter, Khalifch givc.s a still more meagre 
account of the attack and capture of Rhodes, by Sultan Solyman, in 
1522, in spite of the heroic and almo.st preternatural defence of the knights 
under Villicrs de I’lsle Adpm, which forms one of the most a.stonishing 
feate of persevering valour and prowess in the records of military 
history. 

The bulk of the remaining part of the work (Chapters III. and IV.) 
consists of naval transactions connected with the history of Khair-ud-din, 
better known by the name of Barbarossa^ or ‘‘ Red Beard," which history. 
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the Hnji tells us, he extracted from an account of Kliair-ud-din’s adven- 
tures, compiled by himself at the request of Sultan Solyman. 

The name of Khair-ud-din was Hezr. He was the son of a private 
soldier^ and born about A.D. IdCo. Jn early life he was made a prisoner 
at Rhodes, and, on his liberation, became a corsair, under the protection 
of Sultan Corcud, and soon after he obtained a castle at Tunis, for the 
convenience of carrying on his piratical pursuits against the inlidels, in con- 
junction with his brother Oruj. They were eminently successful, and 
their names alone were tlie terror of those seas : in one month, Khair-ud- 
din took twenty ships and 3,800 prisoners, who were made slaves. 

Oruj, soon after, established himself at Jezaier llic islands"), or 
Algiers, where, however, he was attacked by the Arab tribes and the 
infidels (French), whom, with the aid of Khair-ud-din, he defeated. The 
brothers then made a division of the territory on the coast. 

They were not, however, left in peaceful possession of their acquisitions ; 
the Spaniards and Moors attacked them rc|)eatodly, and in one of these 
encounters Oruj Avas slain. Khair-ud-din maintained his authority at 
Algiers, and in an attack by Admiral Ferdinand from Spain," he 
defeated the Spaniards, and took a vast number of men, including the 
admiral, all of whom he slew. ‘‘ b'or the body of Admiral Ferdinand," 
observes the historian, 7,f)00 florins were offered , but the Moslems, 
considering it improper to deal in carcases, throw it into a deep well." 
Khair-ud-din soon after received a snnjak (investiture) from tlie Sublime 
Porte, and was recognized as governor of Algiers. 

His authority, however, was vigorously assailed by the Beg of Tunis, 
who had revolted from the Porte, and who besieged Khair-ud-din in 
Algiers, corrupting his chiefs, and sowing disaffection in the city. At 
length, although he repulsed the Tunisians, the governor found his tenure 
of Algiers uncertain ; and, warned by a dream, he ])acked up his move- 
ables, which he put on board his ships, summoned the chief men of the 
town, threw them the keys of the city, exclaiming the troubles of Islam 
be upon your shoulders, ye wretches !" mounted his horse, and rode down 
to the sea- side. 

Barbarossa now recommenced his piratical exploits on the Tunisian coast, 
and accumulated much plunder; his powder began to increase in proportion. 
He was now warned by the prophet, in another dream, to return to Algiers, 
M'hich warning he obeyed, and recovered possession of the city, This 
hero," says Haji Khalifeh, was in the habit of seeking Divine guidance 
in all his affairs, and foresaw in visions most of the circumstances attend- 
ing the battles he fought." There is something ludicrous, or rather lament- 
able, in a roving pirate, living upon rapine, enslaving his fellow men, and 
butchering thousands in cold blood, fancying all his affairs to be under 
Divine guidance ! 

He now grew powerful ; his authority was established in Africa, and 
his gallics swept the ocean. ‘‘ The .infidel nations could no longer navigate 
the seas, and there was no safety along their coasts." In consequence, 
the celebrated Andrea Doria, with a fleet ^of Spanish and French ships, 
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and a complete army, sailed for Algiers to chastize the Red Beard/' 
Klmir-ud-din, however, anticipated the designs of Doria, and defeated 
him. The contests between these two rcnownecl commanders occupy 
a considerable portion of this part of the work. 

In the course of these transactions, the Miulagils, or Moors of Anda- 
lusia, being persecuted by Charles V., a])plicd for aid to Barbarossa, who, 
in spite of the Spaniards, convoj^ed them, in his golcttas, to the opposite 
shore of Africa, to the number of 70,000, wlio settled in Algiers and its 
vicinity. This is the reason,” observes the historian, why most of the 
Algerines are Andalusians.” 

In the year 1533, on the invitation of Sultan Solyman, he proceeded to 
Constantinople, where he was received with groat distinction, made Beglor- 
beg of Algiers, and Capudan Pasha, or commander of the fleet. In tin’s 
capacity, he proceeded upon an expedition against l^inis, of which he 
obtained possession for the sultan, llassan, kmg of Tunis, the twentieth 
of the Beni-Hefs dynasty, collected a force in the interior to recover his 
po.ssessions. Khair-iid-din marcl’.ed from 'Funis into the desert to meet him, 
with 10,000 Arabs, and thirty pieces of cannon, the carriages of whicli 
were impelled by sails.” He defeated llassan, but owing to the intrigues 
of the latter, tlie Spaniards made a , descent upon Tunis, succeeded, after 
a de.spcrato struggle, in expelling Barbarossa, and replaced llassan upon 
the tlirone. The former retired to Algiers. 

lie then invaded Minorca, the casllc of which he took, plundered, and 
razed. On this occasion the historian interposes some reflexions upon 

the cause of the cowardice of the infidels,” which arc curious : — 

At the lust-mentioned siege, the Moslems had to resist the infidel begs for 
some days, on account of their superior numbers : for had they not possessed 
this advantage, they would not have fought in the position which Khair-ud- 
din had taken ; since it is written in their books that it is lawful to fail alive 
into the enemy’s hand, and that they who fall in battle do not enter paradise ; 
their learned men also teach this doctrine. It is related that Audrea Doria 
once asked a learned ca[)tivc the reason why our race were so brave in battle. 
The captive replied that it was a miracle performed by our prophet, because 
that whoever received his faith became brave, and would <lraw his sword even 
against his own relatives. Andrea asked a farther reason, but the captive could 
not give him any other, and said he knew no more on the subject. Andrea 
then said, “ is it not written in your books that whoever flics from battle goes 
to hell, and that if a person flics from two infidels he cannot enter paradise ? 
These are the words that make the Moslems so brave. Now in our books it is 
written, that if 1,000 men should be attacked by one Moslem, and they 
know they are to be killed by him, they need not fight him, because those who 
die in battle do not enter paradise. This it is that makes us so cowardly.” 
This doctrine is also taught the pope ; the infidel soldiers, however, fight till 
they die, caring little about a future state. The author has (picstioncd several 
learned men among the Christians on this subject, and has ascertained that the 
case is not as stated by Andrea, who being an ignorant fellow and unacquainted 
with books, spoke only his own ideas of the matter. The Christians do not 
consider it lawful to turn from battle. 

Khair-ud-din snbRequently commanded in several mai iiinio expeditions in 
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tlic Mediterranean and (Ireeian archipelago, where his success covered his 
name with j^lory, and filled his cofiers with Avealth : the amount of his 
plunder amongst the Greek islands, — consisting of cloth, money, girls, and 
hoys, — was dUtMJOO pieces of gold. On his arrival at Gonstanlinoj)lc, he 
presented to the sultan 200 boys dressed in scarlet, bearing in their 
hands flasks and goblets of gold and silver. Behind tliem followed thirty 
others, each carrying on his shoulders a purse of gold ; after these came 
200 men, each carrying a purse of money; and lastly, 200 infidels wearing 
collars, each bearing a roll of cloth on his back. These he took as a 
pr('scnt to the emperor, ami having kissed the royal hand, was presented 
with robes of the most sj)]endid kind, and received the highest marks of 
Iionour: for never at any period had any capudan done such signal service.^* 
This was in l.Oe*}?. In ];'>r>8, Khair-ud-din proceeded ii[)on another 
expedition to tlie archij)elago, Avhidi lie wasted Avilh fire and sAvord, 
carrying off t!ie inhabitants captives and their properly as booty. The 
Sfianish, Papal, and Venetian fleets thereupon, to the number of 000 
vessels of all sizes, assembled at C’orfu, under Andrea Doria, find sailed 
to Prevesa, to put a sto[) to the devastations of Barbarossa. The fleet of 
the latter consisted of only 122 ligh.l galleys. I'he indignant historian, in 
speaking of llic former, is lavish of his epithets, of accursed infidels,^’ 
miserable wretches,” &c. 

Ivhair-ud-din gained a complete victory over these “ abject wretches,” 
after a battle of unprecedented fury, in which, however, he was aided by su- 
pernatural succour. When the despicable infidels ” fled from Provesa to 
Corfu, prior to the action, tlic Capudan Pasha was ignorant of the course 
they Iiad taken. “ That niglit, whilst praying for tlirection, he saAv, in a 
dream, great numbers of fishes issuing out of the harbour, and, rising up 
at midnight, he sailed in that direction.” Again : when preparing for 
action, the wind was in favour of the infidels, upon which tlic Moslems 
were overwhelmed witli fear as they behclil the vast fleets of their enemies 
sail out of the harbour of Ingir. Khair-ud-din, however, wrote two 
verses of the Korafi, and threw cnc on each of his vessels, when the wind 
immediately fell, and the barges lay motionless. This occurrence,” 
adds the historian, ‘‘ teaches that commanders, however celebrated, ought 
not to trust in human moans alone, but also to pay all possible regard to 
spiritual means for ensuring success.” 

It is singular tliat the hast enterprize in which Khair-ud-din was engaged, 
was a joint expedition with the despicable infidels ” of France, against 
*Spain, in which, says the. historian, victory dc.serted the arms of the 
pasha.” He died two years after, at Constantinople, at the age of eighty 
and upwards. 1'he exact dale is ])rcttily cx|)resscd in the chronogram of 
U^J dead,” the numerals of which 

make 953, answering to A.D. 1540, 

The last chapter of the work contains an account of the expeditions of 
the capudans from the time of Khair-ud-din pasha till the year 1557. It 
is inucli less interesting than the two preceding chapters. 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF GEORGIA.* 

Bt TMi Georgian Prince Uotai. Vaxhtano. Translated by M. KLAriioTir. 

It was in A.D. 445, that Vakhtang, great grandson of Mirian, 
ascended the throne of Georgia, in the flower of his youth, and soon dis- 
tinguished hiinselt by his genius and warlike achievements. He com- 
menced his exploits in Ossethi, where he gained a splendid victory over the 
barbarous inhabitants of that country, and vanquished almost all their chiefs 
in single combat. The glory of these mighty deeds of valour spread far 
and wide, and the monarch of Persia, then pressed by the Hindus, invited 
Vakhtang to his succour, and found in him a faithful defender, saviour, 
and avenger. 

Vakhtang bore the epithet of Gorgaslartf which signifies wolf-lion.'’ 
On the front of his helmet was represented a wolf, and on the back a 
lion, expressive of strength, magnanimity, and boldness. This monarch 
established cparchs and bishops in the country, and he gave them, as their 
head, a katolikos, who, subsequently, was acknowledged and confirmed*by 
a general council, and remained independent of every other patriarch. He 
likewise founded the cities of Tiflis and Kaspi, and built the cathedral of 
Mtsketha, which, w'hcn first founded by Mirian was only a wooden struc- 
ture. 

History informs us, and every Georgian author confirms the fact, that 
in the year 575, a descendant of David, king of Judah, named Gouram, 
attained the throne. This pious and virtuous personage was exalted to that high 
dignity by the universal wish of tlie Georgians. Under Jiis reign, a number 
ol young nobles proceeded to Constantinople, and on returning to their 
native country, they established a school where the sciences were taught in 
the Greek tongue. At the same period, many translations of useful books, 
religious as well as philosophical, w’ere made from the Greek. Notwith- 
standing the inconveniences which commonly attend a change of dynasty, 
the descendants of Gouram, wdio reigned in Georgia, without interruption, 
till 1801, secured the alFection of the people by the prudence of their 
government, and by the rigorous execution of the laws. The attachment 
and confidence, always manifested towards them by their subjects, should be 
regarded as the reward of the zealous cflbrts of those monarchs to promote 
the happiness of the people committeil to their charge. David HI., sur- 
named tlie Restorer, may be cited as affording the best example of such a 
prince. In his reign, somewhere about the year 1090, the I'urkish tribes 
got possession, by means of treachery, of the greatest part of Georgia, so 
that the king was obliged to betake himself to Imerethi. Whilst he remained 
there, the lurks spread themselves over the country, plundering and 
pillaging, reducing the people to slavery or massacreing them, devastating 
the towns and villages and destroying Jiouses and churches. David attacked 
them unawares, exposed his life repeatedly in battle against tliem, gradually 
weakened them, though they were in great number, and succeeded at last 

* Concluded from p. 148. 
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in expelling them from Georgia. He then applied himself to repair the 
ravages of the barbarians ; he built new churches^ amongst which was that 
of Gelatin; he restored and beautified the cities and towns; agriculture 
began to revive^ all traces of past misfortunes disappeared through his bene- 
volent measures, and all things speedily returned to their former prosperous 
condition ; so that David, after his death, was regarded as a saint. Who, 
indeed, performed more for religion in this country, who raised more altars, 
than tliis monarch, the father of his people, the saviour of his native land ? 

Down to Giorgi JI., the sceptre had devolved only to masculine hands. 
This king was the first wlio bequeathed it to those of a female; for, having 
no son, he placed the crown, during his own life, on the head of his 
daughter Tharnar, then only twelve years of age. He retained the reins 
of government for two years, and died after appointing a council of men 
of extraordinary talents, and whose ardent patriotism was well knowm. In 
this manner it was that King Tharnar (for thus the Georgians term this 
queen) cainc to the throne, and she raised Georgia to the highest pitch of 
power and glory. But her subjects, dreading the evils which commonly 
fsuceeed the extinction of a royal dynasty, resolved, with the consent of 
their queen, to unite her in the tics of marriage w ith a distant relation of 
King David, whom various causes had obliged to settle in Ossetlii, under 
the express condition, Iiowevcr, that he should have nothing to <lo with the 
affairs of government. The reign of Tharnar is distinguisliod by the 
ciiibellishnient of the towns, the erection of vast edifices, the wealth of the 
churches, and the undisturbed liappiness of her subjects. This princess 
paid a particular and successful regard to the progress of the arts and 
sciences; she directed the minds of the people to education, and gave 
encouragement to talent and virtue ; whilst the dread of her arms inspired 
neighbouring states Avith respect, and made the principal chiefs of foreign 
tribes her tributaries. At her death, these subjugated people recovered their 
ancient resolution, and raised contentions even in the bosom of (ircorgia, so 
that her son Georgi, the only scion of the royal family who was qualified to 
ascend the throne, could reach it only by dint of arms. Having established 
himself upon it by his rapid successes, he subdued the revolted tribes; but 
in spite of his extraordinary valour, he exposed Georgia to an invasion by 
Genghiz Khan, owing to his despising the advice of his most experienced 
generals, and lending a willing car to flattery, Avhich is so dangerous to 
kings, and especially youthful ones. 

After his death, his sister, Russudan, conformably to her brother’s Avisli, 
assumed the reins of government, until his young son, Giorgi, had attained 
the age Avhich qualified him to. succeed to power. In his reign, Georgia, 
and even Tiflis, its capital, Avere ravaged by the celebrated Delaleddin, by 
reason of the negligence of the queen, Avho often entrusted authority to 
young courtiers, who had no other recommendations than birtli and exte- 
rior. In the sequel, through fear of one of these young generals, she 
married him, and brought into the wwld a son named David, and a daughter, 
named Tharnar: the latter Avas married to sultan Kasidin. Russudan, 
having fruitlessly essayed to Avrest the crown from her nephew and convey 
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it to her own son, was only able to succeed in placing both upon the thronp 
when she died. Although these two young sovereigns Averc not eager to 
divide their power, but Avere content to reign jointly, disunion amongst 
their subjects — for it appears that from early times the Georgians were 
ahvays disposed to disunite — obliged them to make a partition of their 
kingdom; so that David, son of king Giorgi, from whom descended the 
Georgian monarclis, took Georgia properly so called — that is, all the 
country situated betAveen Imerithi and the Caspian Sea — together Avith 
all the adjoining principalities Avhich till the present day belonged to the 
Persians; Avhilst David, the son of Russiidan, Avho became ancestor of 
the kings of Imerethi, took Imercthi and all the country situated on the 
shores of the Black Sea as far as I'rebisond. These two kingdoms Avere 
srtbscqucntly reunited, though but for a short time, by the illustrious king 
Giorgi about the year J330. 

The accession to the throne of Dimitri, surnamed Tawda-dehooU^ that is, 
‘‘ the self-sacrificed,” reprcsenls, as it Avere, the climax of a king's devoted- 
ness to his subjects. Dimitri, from his exalted station, penetrated the 
inmost recesses of the lowest hovel, and not content with employing other 
eyes and hands, examined all things himself, and frequently took secret 
journeys, leaving, Avheresoever he Avent, traces of his i)eneficcncc. 

Wliilst Dimitri thus busied himself, Avith so much effect, in advancing 
the ha])])iness of his subjects, a frightful storm was gathering in Persia, Avhich 
threatened Georgia Avith the destruction of her altars, the ])rofanation of Avhat- 
ever Avas esteemed holy, and her pcojde Avith chains. Dimitri alone could 
divert these evils from his country and redeem it Avith his blood : he hesi- 
tated not at presenting himself before the Persian despot, inflamed as he 
was against him. The exhortations of the clergy, the advice of his gran- 
dees, the cries and entreaties of the Avholc nation, the tears and despair of 
an affectionate wife, Averc insufficient to change the purpose of Dimitri, 
who, to tranquillize them, said : “ Providence, in placing the sceptre in my 
hands, has imposed upon me the duty of watching over the happiness of 
my subjects, not of preserving my OAvn perishable existence.” 

.The death of Dimitri immortalized his renoAvn, and secured to him the 
epithet already mentioned : that sacrifice preserved Georgia, at that time, 
from calamities, Avhich, iiowevcr, she could not escape under the reign of 
Bagrat IV., Avhen Georgia was invaded by Lang-Tcmoor, or Tamerlane, 
Avho took Bagrat prisoner, conquered the country, and endeavoured to 
convert the inhabitants to the Mahommcdaii religion. He exercised 
unheard-of cruelties, Avasted the country Avith fire and sAvord, and destroyed 
the churches and holy edifices. The latter AA'ere rebuilt by king Alexander, 
who closed his reign by dedicating himself to a monastic life. This prince 
had a further claim upon the gratitude of his country by his victories over 
the Persians, and by the regulations he promulgated. Among other things, 
he ordained that a fifth part of all booty taken from the enemy should belong 
to the king ; that all captives should be settled in Georgia, and that the 
captors should receive a proportionate compensation, as well as a reward 
for their valour, as an equivalent for the loss of their prisoners. 
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Tlie partition of the Georgian state into several distinct principalities, 
niiglit be regarded as an advantageous arrangement for the descendants of 
the prince who originated tlic distribution, but it has undoubtedly been the 
source of all the misfortunes and the debility of Georgia, which, from 
that period, became almost constantly the scene of intestine disorders and 
of foreign invasions and ravages. One of the descendants of the kings of 
Iincrethi, named Bagrat, whilst the throne of that kingdom was vacant, 
ofllciated, like his predecessors, as cristhawi to tlic king of Georgia ; and 
forming a secret compact with the other eristhaAvis, namely, the Dadian of 
Mingrclia, the Gouricli of Gouria, the Shawasludzc of the Apkhaz, a?id 
the Darishkelian of iSwanelhi, he persuaded them to take uj) arms against 
(liorgi, the king of Georgia, and make themselves independent: Bagrat 
hoped by this expedient to get possession of tlie throne of Inierethi. King 
Giorgi lost no time in marching against the rebels, but he was defeated, 
and finding that Bagrat would succeed in his designs uj)on tlie throne he 
coveted, and that Ins allies had gained the upper hand, he retired, and 
fixed his camp at I'aparavani. There, one of his soldiers, named Y otam 
Zeginid/c, gaining intimation of a plot formed by the grandees of the court 
to assassiutite the king in his sleep, (communicated this discovery to the 
prince, and offered to sacrifice himself, in order to save the king's life, by 
sleeping, in his stead, in the royal couch. He did so; the conspirators, at 
the appointed time, entered the king's tent, and killed Yolaiii Zeginidze, 
supposing him to be the prince. They then gave themselves up to puerile 
exultation, and took no kind of precaution. Giorgi, meanwhile, assem- 
bling his faithful followers, surrounded the traitors and put every one of 
them to the sword. The heroic devotion of Yotam was rewarded by the 
king with a grant of rich possessions to his family, upon whom he conferred 
the title and rank of princes, and the hereditary dignity of grand-masters 
of the horse {amilakhwar') : this was the origin of that illustrioius family. 

Giorgi, Iiowcvcr, was again defeated by the cristhawi of Akhaltsikheh, 
the Atabeg Kivarkwar, who made him a prisoner, and conveyed him to 
Akhaltsikheh. Upon this event, Bagrat reigned in Karthli, and David, 
nephew of Giorgi, became king of Kakhethi. At length, the prisoner 
(Siorgi, aided by tlie Atabeg Baadoor, son of Kwarkwar, who extorted 
from him the acknoAvledgment of his independence, succeeded in forcing 
Bagrat to fly from Karthli, and take refuge in Inierethi, and in expelling 
David from Kakhethi, who sought safety amongst the Lesghis of Dido. 
After these victories, Giorgi applied himself to the re-establish ment ot his 
power upon a solid footing, but death, soon after, prevented the execution 
of his plans. The Kakhethiaris, thereupon, refused obedience to his son 
Constantine, recalled David from his exile amongst the Lesghis, and with 
one accord proclaimed him king of Kaklicthi. 

In this manner, the Georgian state became thenceforward divided into 
three kingdoms, Kakhethi, Karthli, and Imercthi, besides five independent 
principalities, governed by eristhawis, namely, Akhaltsikheh, called Saa- 
tabago, Mingrelia, Gooria, Apkhasia, and >Svvancthi. The jiartition took 
place about the year 1 Kyd. The event deserves particular attention, and 
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forms one of the chief epochs of the history of Georgia, since it was flie 
cause of the unhappy deterioration of manners in that country. Since 
that period, the Persians and the Turks have constantly exerted a perni- 
cious influence over the fate of Georgia, wliich Ijas often served as a 
barrier against their cruelty and vengeance towards innocent people. From 
that same period, likewise, many Georgians began to forget the sacred 
duties of subjects, to follow their natural inclination to disobedience, and 
to weaken the royal power by rcbellicn and by enterprizes, the tendency of 
which was to arrogate to themselves an illegal influence. 

It w'as about the year I COO that Shah Abbas the Great cfiected the 
conquest of Kakhethi, wasting every thing with fire and sword, and 
razing Greini, its capital, Ufthe ground. lie took prisoner Lnarsab, king 
of Kakhethi, who, true to the Christian faith, and steady in his refusal to 
exchange it for Islam, was put to death in the I’er.sian fortress of Goulawi, 
where he was confined. Soon after, Shah Abbas summoned to his pre- 
sence Ketewan, the young widow of the king, and made her the offer of 
his hand and his throne if she w'ould abjure the religion of her forefathers ; 
but she preferred martyrdom to the splendid offers of the tyrant. 

In a short time afterwards, the line of tlie kings of Karthli became 
extinct, and the throne of that country devolved, by the laws of inheritance, 
to Tcimooraz 1., son of this very queen Ketewan. This prince, who was 
adorned w ith all the qualities required in a monarch, is celebrated by tlie 
poets of that country for his uncommon bravery. It is related of him, 
that, in the battle of Marabdi, in Georgia, plunging into the thickest of 
the Persians, be broke amongst them his lancc, his javelin, his sabre, and 
his mace. But his valour could not save his son David, who w as killed by 
robbers when returning -with liis father from Constantinople. This king, 
Teimooraz, sent into llussia his younger son Irakli, who was there named 
Nicholas, along w’ith Iiis mother, in order to place him under the powerful 
protection of the Tsar Alexei Michaelowich ; and at a subsequent time, he 
proceeded to Russia himself, to solicit succour against his enemies. After 
his return, he w'as compelled, notwithstanding his advanced age, to pay a 
visit to the shah of Persia, where, in fulfilment of a vow he had made, he 
became a monk, and died in the city of Astrabad. 

In succession to him was placed upon the throne of Karthli, by the will 
of the shah of Persia, Rostom, a native of Ispahan, and descendant of 
David Bagration. He introduced into Georgia the offices and customs 
of Persia, — such as suffering the beard to grow, and not uncovering the 
head to any one. lie rebuilt the walls of Tiflis, and constructed, in 
several places, strong bridges, hitherto unknown in the country. He 
named as his successor a descendant of the Georgian king Wakhtang, 
who was called by the Persians, Shah Nawaz, and became so powerful, 
that he re-united under his sceptre Kakhethi, Karthli, Imerethi, Mingrelia, 
and Gooria. He reigned happily for Rvelve years. 

History mentions with praise king Wakhtang V., of Karthli, who 
devoted himself with ardour to the education and instruction of youth. About 
the year 1718, he invited a learned Greek from Wallachia, and re-esta- 
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blishcd printing in Georgia, which had for a long time been discontinued, 
owing to the troubles. This enlightened prince did not succeed, however, 
in completing all the beneficial projects he had conceived ; for the Persians, 
in a short time, expelled him from the throne, and substituted Constantine, 
king of Kakhethi. Wakhtang set out for Russia, in order to seek the 
protection of Peter the Great; but he fell sick by the way and died at 
Astrakhan. This prince caused a comjdetc collection to be made of all 
the law s in force down to his time, from whence he extracted a code, still 
used in (jcorgia. After his death, the Turks made a conquest of Georgia, 
and put Constantine to death by treachery. T(uinooraz, the brother of the 
unfortunate prince, how'cver, succeeded in mounting the throne of Kakhethi, 
and drove the Turks out of his country, and they w ere after^vards expelled 
from Georgia by Shah Nadir, who at once confirmed Tcimooraz king of 
Kakcthi, and made a khanat of KartJiIi. 

Teimooraz not only married his daughter Ketew^an to Adil Shah, Nadir's 
nephew'^, a prince distinguished by every w arlike virtue, but he enjoyed a 
high esteem through the brilliant exploits of his son Irakli (or Hcraclius), 
who accompanied Nadir in his expedition against India. These circum 
stances, joined to the indefatigable co-operation of both fatlicr and son in 
aiding the shah to expel the Turks from Georgia, induced Nadir, in the 
year 174d, to make Tcimooraz king of Karthli, and to raise Irakli to the 
throne of Kakhetlii, at a time wdicn this prince was only twenty-four years 
of age. 

Georgia then enjoyed perfect tranquillity, till Nfidir, in 1740, unex- 
pectedly required a tribute so large, that it was impossible for the people to 
pay it. All the great functionaries of the country assenibled at Tiflis, and 
after nmture consideration, agreed that there w'crc no means of satisfying the 
shah’s demands, foreseeing tliat this denial w'ould be regarded by him as 
an act of insubordination, and would provoke his vengeance, they proposed 
to the two kings, Tcimooraz and Irakli, that they should at once reject the 
demand of Nadir Shah, maintain their indo])endence with arms, and retire 
to the valley of Aragwn', which now'^ forms the circle of Ananoori. This 
district, w^hich w’as tlie immediate property of the erowm, had ahvays 
served it, in like emergencies, as a sure retreat from foreign invaders; and 
there are still to be seen in it the ruins of the ancient palaces of the kings of 
Georgia. As circumstances demanded prompt and decisive measures, 
Teimooraz determined to follow the example of Dimitri Taw'da-debooli, 
by going in person to Nadir, and endeavour to prevail upon him to forego 
a demand wdiich it w^as impracticable to comply wu’th. He placed the 
government of Karthli in tlie hands of his son, Irakli, king of Kakhethi, 
and departed without loss of time for Persia, wdicre he learned, to his 
great satisfaction, that Shah Nadir had been assassinated, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Adil Shah, w'ho had espoused his own daughter. 
Teimooraz w^as received by the new sovereign of Persia, his son-in-law, 
with great distinction and loaded with presents, 'rhis lasted, however, but 
a short time, for Adil Shah was dethroned by his brother Ibrahim, and 
AsiatJour.^.S.Voh.il No.23. 2 H 
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Teiiiiooraz, \vlio had some difllculiy in escaping from Persia, returned, in 
1748, to Georgia, in a state of complete destitution ; he resumed imme- 
diately the reins of government in Karthli. 

During the stay of Tciinooraz in Persia, Abdullah-Leg, a natural son of 
a preceding king of Georgia, who had adopted the Mahomedan religion 
and was governor of one of the finest provinces of Georgia, availing 
himself of the absence of Teimooraz, asscnibled a large body of nomade 
Tartars, and advanced upon Tiflis, with a view of conquering Karthli. 
King Irakli, on learning this, advanced to meet Abdullah-beg, with a 
handful of brave men ; attacked him and totally routed him, after a long 
and sanguinary engagement, pursuing him witli vigour and thus entirely 
extinguishing the project of the rebels. Upon returning to Tiflis, he 
found that, to the astonishment of everyone, the IVIahomedans in garrison 
in the fortress of the city had proclaimed Abdullah-beg as their chief, and 
were throwing bombs into the city. In spite of the galling fire, Irakli 
entered Tiflis, and made the requisite arrangements for the siege of the 
fortress, when lie received tidings that a considcraldo number of Lesghi 
troops had crossed the Georgian frontiers and were concealed in the forest 
of Sagooramo, Witliout loss of time, Irakli despatched a messenger to 
the chief of the Lesghis, olFering an alliance and soliciting succour against 
tlie rebels. Instead of a favourable reply, however, he learned that they 
had destroyed some villages and returned to their own country. The king 
of Kakhethi, upon this, left the greater part of the force he had collected 
before the fortress, under the command of the prince of Mukhran, Con- 
stantine Bagration, and prince Jimsher Cholokasinvili, and went himself 
in pursuit of the Lesghis, with whom he came up in the plains of Kiziki, 
where he completely routed them and enriched his troops with a consider- 
able booty. At the very moment, however, when he was giving solemn 
thanks to the Almighty for this signal victory, he w'as attacked by a fresh 
body of Lesghis, in considerable number, whom- he nevertheless totally 
defeated, after a long and sanguinary conflict, in which many fell on both 
sides. Thus the same day w^as witness to two important victories, M'hereby 
the rebels were compelled to obedience, and tranquillity was re-established 
in Georgia. 

On the return of king Teimooraz, an expedition was set on foot against 
the khans of Eriwan and Shooshi, the result of wdiich was that the former, 
named Mahomet, was deposed and a dependent of Teimooraz substituted 
in his stead. Soon after, this king and his son Irakli took measures to 
subject that part of Daghestan, which had heretofore always belonged to 
Georgia, but had been for some time severed from it. The Lesghi inhabi- 
tants of these districts, being informed of this design, apprehensive of the 
'doubtful issue of a contest, proposed to pay an annual tribute, provided the 
monarchs forbore to extend farther*the limits of their authority. The kings, 
however, were not content with this oflTer, and immediately took the field 
against the Lesghis, who were concentrated in the district of Chari. Pro- 
vidence, upon this occasion, was not favourable to the Georgian arms; 
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they were beaten and tlieir army dispersed, so that scarcely a fifth part 
returned. This disaster was still further increased by the swelling of the 
river Alazani, which they could find no means of repassing. King Irakli 
was in the most imminent danger, and was only saved by the zeal of prince 
Papa Wachnadze. 

Some time after, Azad Khan, the sovereign of Persia, formed the 
design of completely subjugating Georgia, and marched thither with a 
formidable army. Irakli, whom Teirnooraz despatched against liim, 
encountered him near Eriwan with a far inferior force; his army being still 
further diminished by sickness occasioned by the (‘xtrcnie heat which then 
prevailed. It was not without some apprehension that the Georgians came 
in sight of the enemy, who was twelve times their force, principally com- 
posed of cavalry. The king himself felt the full peril of his situation, for, 
being at a distance from his frontiers, he could not hope to procure a supply 
of provisions or reinforcements if he should need them. At the same time, 
there were no means of effecting a retreat, and whilst the enemy's army was 
hourly recruited, his own was diminishing. Confident, however, in his 
military talents, he lost not courage. Whilst Azad Khan was inviting him 
to surrender, he ordered his chiefs to place themselves in front of their 
battalions, and in an harangue addressed to his soldiers, he laid before them 
the dangerous situation in which they were, and exhorted them to extricate 
themselves with their accustomed heroism. Scarcely had he concluded his 
eloc^uent address, when an Afghan from the ranks of the Persian army 
advanced directly towards the Georgians, brandishing his spear, and pro- 
voking them to battle. Irakli, in order to encourage his troops, advanced 
to meet him in single combat, and killed him with his own hand. The fall 
of the Afghan was the signal for a general attack. The contest lasted for 
some hours, and was very bloody. The issue was for a long time doubtful, 
but at length victory declared for the Georgians. The Persians were totally 
defeated, and it appeared that each Georgian killed ten foes. This memo- 
rable battle took place on the 7th August 1752. The result was the 
tranquillity of Georgia, an immense booty, and the nomination of a new 
khan of Eriwan by king Irakli. 

Encouraged by the success of his son, king Teirnooraz, the following 
year, augmented his army, conceiving this a favourable moment for restor- 
ing to the Georgian dominion the territories which had been for a longtime 
detached from it, and now formed the border provinces of Persia. He 
accordingly proposed to the khans who ruled there to submit voluntarily to 
him, and acknowledge his family lords-paramount. With a view of facili- 
tating these negociations, he proceeded with his son Irakli to the canton of 
Ganja, where the khans in question arrived. Perceiving, however, that he 
could not compass his object by ncgociation, he convoked his council, who 
were of opinion, that the khans should he seized and conveyed to Georgia. 
Teirnooraz hesitated for some time to concur in this step, but finding that 
his council and his son Irakli persisted in their oj)inion, he acceded, and the 
khans were seized, in spite of their protests against so unjust an act. The 
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subjects of the khans, however, flew to arms, and, with the aid of Ilaji- 
chelcbi, prince of a district of Daghestan, defeated the kings of Georgia, 
rescued their chiefs, and pursued the Georgians to their own frontiers, 
occasioning them considerable loss. 

Notwithstanding a victory gained over the Lc'ighis, who had besieged the 
Georgian fortresses of Mchadijwari and Atolsi, circumstances obliged 
king Irakli to ask permission of his father to proceed to Russia, in order 
to seek the protection of the empress Elizabeth Petrowna against his 
enemies the Persians and Turks. Tcimooraz, finding the presence of his 
son indispensable to the tranquillity of the country, was obliged to refuse 
his permission ; but the state of affairs in Georgia soon rendered it neces- 
sary that he should go himself into Russia, leaving the government in the 
hands of Irakli. He was extremely well received by the empress, but died, 
soon after her decease, at St. Petersburg!!, the 21st January 17(>2. Irakli, 
as his only issue, united the crowns of Karthli and Kakhethi upon his own 
brow, and governed alone the whole of the country which we now call 
Georgia. 

The reign of Irakli inspired his subjects with the hope of permanent 
happiness; for every thing conspired to .shew that he was an accomplished 
prince, intent upon nothing but the 'welfare of his country, and that he would 
not scruple to sacrifice himself for the good of his people. Amongst many 
useful measures, he devoted annually a fifth of the royal revenue to the 
relief of the distressed of every condition. He re-estoblished the printing 
press at Tiflis and founded there a seminary for youth, in which, under the 
direction of a learned Armenian priest, named Philip, moral and specula- 
tive philosophy W'as taught in the Georgian language. After the return of 
the katolicos Antoni, who was cousin-german of Irakli, from Russia, 
several philosophical works were translated from Russian into Georgian, by 
the assistance of a Georgian of noble birth, named Gabriel J^etridze, w^ho 
resided in the city of Kizlar, where he was protoierei, as well as the rectors 
of the seminary, wdio consisted of the choicest pupils of Antoni ; such as 
the archimandrite Gai, now archbishop of Astrakhan ; Joann Mikadze, 
])rotoierei of the cathedral of Tiflis, and the noble Georgian David Alek- 
sidze, at Telawi, in Kakhethi. At this period the mines of gold, silver, 
and copper were ojiencd and worked ; the king issued new regulations and 
privileges for the mercantile class ; encouraged useful undertakings, and 
did so much towards enlightening his subjects, as to attract the admiration 
of all Asiatics. Unhappily, he had not time to bring his plans to perfection, 
for tliesc pacific pursuits were interrupted by the storms of w^ar, which 
broke out in 1770, when the Turks, in conjunction with the Lesghis, 
advanced from Akhaltsikheh and attacked Georgia. King Irakli hastened 
to repel them from his frontiers ; and on his march at Kwdshkhethi, he 
received, as a pledge of the friendship of the empress Catherine II., the 
order of St. Andrew, with renewed assurances from this princess of her 
protection and good will. He encountered the enemy on the very frontier; 
fought a bloody battle, which lasted some days; notwithstanding the 
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superiority of the enemy’s force, the victory remained with the Georgians* 
who forced the Turks and Lesghis to throw down their arms, and save 
themselves by Hight. A detachment sent by Irakli had in the moan time 
burnt the bridge wliich the enemy had thnnvn over the Kur, and thus cut 
olf their retreat to Akhaltsikheh. The result of tliis nianonivrc was that 
the whole of the hostile force wan destroyed by the sword, or perished in the 
river. On this occasion, king Irakli killed with his own hand the Jjcsghi chief 
JVIalaehin, surnamed Kokhta-beladi, or “ the elegant chieftain.” The 
eiisuing year Irakli captured the fortress of Khertwissi in Akhaltsikheh, 
and defeated the Turkish troops before that place. 

In spite of the exertions made by Irakli to establish a standing army in 
his country, he never could succeed in overcoming the obstacles which 
adverse circums'lances opposed to the plan; yet, in order not to abandon it 
allogether, he decreed that the whole nation, the clergy excepted, should 
be subject to military service. He distributed the new militia which he 
raised in this way into six corps, each of which did duty for one month 
in the summer, cither at Tiflis or some other place, according as circum- 
slances required, 'riiese corps were commanded by the king in person, 
by such of his sons as were in the service, or by distinguished sardars. 

Irakli, desirous of putting an end to the ambitious projects of the 
l^ersians and I'urks, attacked unexpectedly the city of Eriwan, which he 
took, and imposed upon it an annual tribute. In 1783, he concluded a 
treaty Ayith the empress Catherine 11. by which (Jeorgia was united for ever 
to Russia. The ensuirig y ear he received from the same empress the inves- 
titure of his kingdom, and his queen, Daria, the daughter of Giorgi, the 
order of St. Catherine of the first class. 

Whilst occupied with rebuilding the fortresses of Rochori and Gori, and 
constructing another at 8ignagi, the sovereign of J^ersia, Aga Mahomet, 
exaspc^at(^d at the junction of Georgia with Russia contrary to his wish, 
suddenly invaded the country, and carried fire and flame along the whole 
line of his march. Irakli had only time to advance as far as Soghanhighi, 
four miles from Tiflis, before he met the Persians, with a force ten times 
greater than his own. After a sanguinary conflict, wJiich lasted two days, 
thi^ Persians entered Tiflis, which they converted to a heap of ruins. 
Loaded with an immense booty, they bore away with them as captives 
nearly all tJie inhabitants of the city, whom they conveyed to Ganja, where 
they were subsequently released by the king, for this district was soon 
after occupied by the Russian general Woikov, who was despatched to the 
aid of the Georgians by Count Valerian Alexandrowich Zoubov, who had 
taken Derbcnd. 

Irakli then re-established, Avith the voluntary consent of his children, the 
ancient Georgian usage, whereby the succession to the throne devolved 
from brother to brother. This rule was adopted and sAvorn to by all his 
siiljccts. He died, regretted by his people, on the 24th January 1798, 
in the city of Tclawi in Kakhethi : his body Avas interred in the cathedral 
of Mtskheta. 
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This king, it is worthy of remark, in order more effectually to secure his 
territories against the designs of internal foes, divided Georgia into diffe- 
rent apportionments, according to the number of his sons, reserving the 
largest and best portion as the perpetual domain of the crown, w hich no 
succeeding sovereign was to have the right of diminishing or interfering 
with. By virtue of this arrangement each of his sons w^as installed in full 
and entire possession of his portion, in which every thing belonged to him 
except the nobles and colonists. As to the peasantry, the king's sons had the 
right of alienating them at pleasure, with all they ])ossesscd, cither in part, 
or by families or W'hole villages. They could make presents of them to 
princes, nobles, or others, and their deeds of gift were as valid as those 
of the king himself. They administered justice, in civil and criminal 
matters, in all except serious cases ; but a sentence of death or mutila- 
tion could be pronounced only by the king. Each of his sons held his own 
peculiar court, w'hich was maintained out of the revenues of his province, 
the salaries of his officers and other expenses being always deducted there- 
from. The princes were, moreover, bound to furnish their contingents of 
troops whenever the interests of the country demanded them. After the 
death of the possessor, each portion reverted to the king, if the former had no 
male issue; if otherwise, it was divided amongst his sons, conformably to the 
ordinary laws of the country. Besides these hereditary appanages, the chil- 
dren of the king had no right to enjoy any other freehold property in Georgia. 
The sons and issue of a prince royal, as soon as tlieir father came to the 
throne, could claim nothing but his appanage, which tliey w^ere bound to divide 
amongst them. A king s son could not be deprived of his portion on any 
other ground than high treason ; but his issue did not thereby lose their right 
of succession. 

Irakli was succeeded by his son Giorgi, who, on his accession to the 
throne, solemnly swore to execute these institutions, as well as all the others 
established by his father. He died the 10th January 1801, and was the 
last king of Georgia : this country, which had been so long harrassed by 
frequent foreign invasions, and vexed by other evils, then became, happily 
for itself, a province of the Russian empire ; and its fate has since been 
inseparably united to the brilliant destiny which the Almighty has prepared 
for Russia. 
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ODE OP HAFIZ. 
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Minstrel with nieiocliaus voice. Sing an air aye fresh and new. 

Wine that does the heart rejoice. Call for fresh and fresh and new. 
With thy fair one sit and toy. Where no prying eyes can view. 
Kisses snatch with eager joy. Fresh and fresh, and new and new, 
Can’st thou bread of life partake. Nor e’er drink a cup or two ? 
Quaff the wine for her dear sake. Fresh and fresh, and new and new. 
Drunk with love of beauty, hie. Youth with legs of silver hue ! 

Fetch the cup — 1*11 fill it high. Fresh and fresh, and new and new. 
See yon angel of iny heart Forms for me, of various hue. 
Ornaments with curious art. Fresh and fresh, aiul new and new. 
Gentle zephyr ! when you rove. And my fairy meets your view. 
Whisper Hafiz* talc of love. Fresh and fresh, and new and new. 


The species of metre, in which this ode is written, is rajaz, , of 
the imperfect form called measure is 

CP -'P OP -'tP cP -'p cP ^oP 

(iA*^ (iA*^ I I I ‘•-t-- I the 

first and third feet of which may be said to be dactyls with an additional long 
syllable, and the second and last consist of two- iambics each. The trochaic 
measure adopted in the English translation appeared to approach this singular 
metre nearer than any other. I have also endeavoured to preserve the burthen 
of the song as well as the rhyme, with what success the reader must judge. In 
an ode so simply elegant it appeared worthy the attempt. 
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PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT. 

TO TIIK EDlTOn. 

Sir, — T he prodigious accumulation of petitions addressed to both houses of 
Parliament reveals a new feature in the political character of the people of 
England. Formerly, these addresses were rare, and mostly related to topics 
which were of prominent interest and importance. Now-a-days, scarcely any 
subject comes before Parliament, which docs not conjure up swarms of 
petitions, friendly or hostile, hortatory or ohjugatory. 

Being a silent watcher of the signs of the times,” one of my occupations 
is to look over the printed petitions presented to the House of Commons, and 
1 assure you it is an occupation not without amusement as well as instruction. 
From my notes of these productions I propose to send you occasionally some 
specimens of their drift and character. 

1 should observe that there is such a decided resemblance, in tone, style, 
and even language, between petitions of a certain class professing to come 
from dilferent parties, that I have no difficulty in concluding that our manufac- 
turing spirit has set up somewhere a petition factory, which seems to have 
constant employment. 

The first to which I shall draw your notice is a petition from some ladies, 
which forcibly reminds us of Noll’s days. It was presented to the House 
of Commons, by Mr. Hunt, on the 15th July, from “ the single and married 
women of Cropper Street, Manchester.” It sets forth that the circumstances 
of the times are such as to compel the petitioners “ to dispense, on the present 
occasion, with the natural diffidence of their sex, and to endeavour to obtain 
a repeal of the iniquitous corn-tax,” which, they say, it has long been theh' 
decided opinion, is productive of greater evil to the British nation than the 
debt miscalled ‘ national,’ and every other burden of the state united.” The 
fair supplicants then describe, in somewhat turgid and poetic language (the 
precise terms of which are lobe found in other petitions), the horrors of “ the 
health-destroying factory,” and “ the dani]) and dungeon-like cellar,” to which 
they are doomed, through this pernicious tax. But they proceed to say that 
this is not the only tax of which, they have to complain. “ The peiitioners 
are confident that, but for the glaringly unjust nionopolp of the China trade by 
the East-India Company, and the enormous dutj^ imposed by the British 
government, the people of this country might be supplied for Is. 6d. per lb. 
with that tea which now costs them 6s. per lb. It is also extremely repugnant 
to their feelings,” these ladies add, to be obliged to pay 7d. per lb. for sugar, 
the produce of slave-labour, when, but for impolitic prohibitory laws, they 
could be supplied with sugar as good or better in quality, and the produce of 
free labour, for 3d. or Sjd. per lb.” The fair petitioners conclude with praying 
the House “ to do away with every restriction on the trade between China 
and this country, to forbear taxing the people of the United Kingdom for the 
support of slavery in the West-Indies, to repeal without delay the abominable 
corn laws, in order that the petitioners, and all that live by their labour, may 
have cheap tea, cheap sugar, and cheap bread, and England once more become 
the envy of surrounding nations and the admiration of the world 1” 

This petition is calculated to inspire mirth ; but the succeeding, which was 
presented on the 25th July (likewise by Mr. Hunt), raises emotions of a rather 
serious kind. It is a petition of the working classes, denominated the Bethnal 
Green National Union, held at the Pitt’s Head, July 19, 1831, applauding 
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the Reform BUI, but nevertheless declaring that the petitioners will not give 
tamely and quietly their assent to that or any other measure of reform, when 
they claim a restitution of their rights, — their natural and inalienable rights,— 
of universal suffrage, annual Parliaments, the ballot, and short elections. 
** But above all,” they proceed, to keep the Mouse as the true guardian of 
the people, to restore to them (the people) a fair, unbiassed, unshackled, and 
free choice, neither the electors nor the elected should be trammelled by the 
invidious distinction of property-qualifications, seeing that these odious and 
unjust distinctions of property-qualifications arc op|K)scd to the law of nature, 
out of which civil society sprang.” They go on : “ the petitioners will give a 
short sketch of property, to prove it is at variance with every form of good 
governmeniy and at open warfare ivith the people. First, the Mouse of Peers arc 
property-men, the Mouse of Commons are property-men, since the electors 
and the elected have to submit to property-qualifications; the judges, by their 
olTicc, become property-men ; so arc the clergy, the magistrates, the juries, 
the vestries, the press, through the heavy securities in which they are bound : 
thus they see every link of their chains is rivcltcd by property^ and doubly 
padlocked by the monopoly of a property-press. What must be inferred 
should a property-man feel inclined to prosecute a ])oor hut industrious man? 
Me has only to drag him before a property-tribunal, comprising a property- 
judge, his case pleaded by pro[)crty-counscl, before a i>roperty-jury, conducted 
by property-lawyers, and reported to tlic public by a property-press. Thus 
property is the nightmare sitting upon the breast of industry y paral 3 ’zing and 
withering its arm, instead of giving impulse and stimulating it. This property, 
whilst it enjoys its monopoly, actually must and ever will he entering into 
crusades of warfare against truth, virtue, justice, and industry.” In exem- 
plification of this remark, the jictitioners refer to the “ lamentable prosecu- 
tions waged against Mr. Cobbett, Hetherington, Carpenter, Carlisle, and 
Taylor,” which they term “ property-prosecutions, — Property versus Indus- 
try !” They conclude by calling upon the Mouse to exert themselves in 
behalf of the petitioners, by recommending his Majesty’s ministers to resign^ 
and “ thereby confer a blessing upon the country, by leaving their offices open 
to others, who have 7ioi only liberty on their lipsy but in their hearts and actiotis, 
as well as ability y strengihy and nerve to act for the benefit of the whole 
popidatioiiy that the petitioners may have good reason, for once, not only to 
thank the Whigs, but likewise the Mouse for abetting them in this their endea- 
vour to rid themselves from a locust I ” 

This petition, your readers will bear in mind, was not only received by the 
House of Commons, but suffered to be printed. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

PArjRius Cuasoft. 


2 I 


Asiai,Jour,^ .S.'V OL.O. Ko.23. 
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THE AUABIC VERSIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

To TiiK Editor. 

Sir : — In the article on the Oriental Versions of the Scriptures/* 
published in your Journal for March last, Lieut. Colonel Vans Kennedy 
remarks (p. 177.) : But it is not the Indian versions alone of the Scriptures 
which have been found to be unintelligible; for Burckhardt some years ago 
declared that the Arabs could not understand the Arabic translation made 
by the Bible Society; and Mr. MacFarlaiic has just stated, in his ‘ Tra- 
vels/ that the Romaic version also, from its uiiintolligibility, is a sealed 
book to the Greeks.*' In my late communication, on the Mahratta version, 

I hesitated not to atlirm that this allegation was wholly unfounded," and 
stated that “ 1 possessed the means, and might hereafter embrace the op- 
portunity, of proving such to be the fact." With your permission, I shall 
now proceed to redeem my pledge, as far as the Arabic version is concerned, 
reserving my defence of “ the Romaic version " to a future period. 

. As the colonel has neither cited page nor book, it is somewhat difficult to 
know to what work of Burckhardt’s he refers. The only notice of the 
Arabic Scriptures which I can find bearing upon this point occurs in his 
** Travels in Syria and the Holy Land," published in 1822. This wjis on 
the occasion of the visit of that celebrated traveller to the convent of Mount 
Sinai, in the spring of 1816, which certainly agrees with the statement of 
its being some years ago." Speaking of the ignorance of the eastern 
Christians, he observes : 

The well meant endeavours of the Bible Society, in England, to supply them 
with printed copies of the Scriptures in Arabic, if not better directed than they 
have hitherto been, will produce \cry little effect in these countries. The 
cost of such a copy, trifling as it may seem in England, is a matter of impor- 
tance to the poor Christians of the East ; the Society has besides chosen a 
version which is not current in the East, where the Roman translation alone 
is acknowledged by the clergy, who easily make their flocks believe that the 
Scriptures have been interpolated by the Protestants. It would, perhaps, 
have been better if the Society, in the beginning at least, had furnished the 
eastern Christians with cheap copies of the Gospels and Psalms only, which, 
being the books chiefly in use among them in manuscript, would have been 
not only useful to them, but more approved of by the directors of their 
consciences than the entire Scripture. Upon Mohammedans it is vain to 
expect that the reading of the present Arabic versions of the Bible should 
make the slightest impression. If any of them were brought to conquer their 
inherent aversion to the book, they would not read a page in it without being 
tired and disgusted with its style. In the Koran they possess the purest and 
most elegant composition in their language, the rhythmical prose of which, 
exclusive of the sacred light in which they hold it, is alone sufficient to make 
a strong impression upon them.* The Arabic of the greater part of the Bible, 
on the contrary, and especially that of the Gospels, is in the very worst style ; 
the books of Moses and the Psalms are somewhat better. Grammatical rules, 
it is true, are observed, and chosen terras are sometimes employed ; but the 
phraseology and whole construction is generally contrary to the spirit of the 
language, and so uncouth, harsh, affected, and full of foreign idioms, that no 
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Mussulman scholar would be tempted to prosecute the study of it, and a few 
only would thoroughly understand it. In style and phraseology it differs from 
the Koran more than the monkish Latin from the orations of Cicero. 

I will not take upon me to declare how far the Roman and the Society’s 
Arabic translation of the Old Testament are defective, being unable to read 
the original Hebrew text; but I can affirm that they both disagree, in many 
instances, from the English translation. The Christians of the cast, who will 
seldom read any book written by a Moslem, and to whom an accurate know- 
ledge of Arabic and of the best writers in that language is consecjuently 
nnknown, arc perfectly satisfied wdth the style of the Roman version, which is 
ill use among them ; it is for the sake of perusing it that they unJertake a 
grammatical study of the Arabic language, and their priests and learned men 
usually make it the model of their own st^de. They would be unwilling, there- 
fore, to admit any other translation ; ami there is not, at present, cither in 
Syria or in Egypt, any Christian priest so bold and so learned as Bishop 
Germanus Fcrhat, of Alejipo, who openly expressed his dislike of this trans- 
lation, and had declared his intention of altering it himself, for which, and other 
reasons, he was branded with the epithet of heretic. For Arab Christians, there- 
fore, the Roman translation will not easily be superseded, and if Mussulmans 
are to be temjUcd to study the Scriptures they must be clothed in more agreeable 
language than that which has lately been presented to them, for they are the 
last people upon whom precepts conveyed in rude language will have any effect.* 

I'his, J doubt not, is the identical passage from wliicli C'oloiiel Vans 
Kennedy has so rashly inferred the unintelligibiliiy of the Arabic 
version. Sucli a conclusion, liowcvcr, it is apparent, is not warranted by 
the premises. The purport of the whole passage is clearly this: that the 
edition of the Arabic Scriptures sent to the Jjcvant was unacceptable to 
the Arab Christians, not from its unintelligibility, but from its not being 
the “version wliich was tuirrent in the East,” namely, “the Roman;’' 
and that from “ its style ” Mohammedan scholars would not “ be 
tempted to prosecute tlie study of it, and a few only would thoroughly 
understand it.” In the former case, the statement refers to the particular 
version, and in the latter to the style. This, it will be acknowledged^ is 
widely different from a charge of uniiitelligibility ; for of the English 
version, as well as of many others, it niiglit be said witli erjual propriety, 
that “ few would thoroughly understand it.” Indeed, it is evident that 
Rurckhardt could not intend to pronounce the Arabic translation unintelli- 
gible ; for the very version he recommended is included in his censure, by 
his speaking of the Arabic versions.” 

Having thus examined tlie witness cited by the colonel, and seen that he 
has utterly failed him, a verdict of acquittal from the jiharge of unintclligi- 
bility must necessaril}^ follow. Here, then, the matter might end; but 
lest the public should imagine that the British* and Foreign Bible Society 
have made” and continue to circulate a version which is acceptable 
neither to Christians nor to Mohammedans, it will be necessary, in justice 
to the committee of tliat institution, to detail as briefly as possible a few 
facts in connexion with the history of the Arabic version. 

The first thing which claims our notice is, an edition of the Arabic 

• Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, pp. 584— 58(i. 
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Bible, undertaken under the patronage of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Durham, by Professor Carlyle, whose death, in 1806, interrupted the 
progress of the work. The text of this edition ivas that printed in Walton's 
Polyglottr The editing was continued by Dr. Ford; and, in 1810, tlic 
eommittec of the Bible Society, having learnt that the printing was con- 
siderably advanced,” and regarding the undertaking as one in which the 
funds of the Society would be with the strictest propriety employed, 
resolved that the sum of ^^250 should be granted in aid of this w^ork, and 
that the Society should take /500 copies of the same at the selling price, 
when the impression shall have been completed.”* In the following year 
(1811) it’appeared; and in 1814 the executors and heirs of David Dale, Esq., 
of Glasgow, then lately deceased, who had subscribed for .1,000 copies of 
this edition, expressed their w^illingness to dispase of 600 copies at an 
equitable price to the Society, and requested them to accept the remaining 
600 as a donation which liberal offer was thankfully accepted by the 
committee. A short time afterwards, the Bishop of Durham and the 
“ committee for printing the Arabic Bible ” generously presented to the 
Bible Society, .tl73. 2s., being a balance remaining in their hands, as 
well as 100 copies of the Biblc.”i- 

TkiSy then, was the version to which Burckhaidt refers, and this u'as- 
the extent to which the Bible Society w'as connected with it. It was, 
therefore, neither ‘‘ made ” by the Society, nor prepared under its sanction 
and control. A small sum only w’as contributed towards the object, and 
1,000 copies purchased for distribution. Sanctioned by so high an autho- 
rity as the Bishop of Durluim, prepared and edited by such learned men as 
Professor Carlyle and Dr. Ford, and being the 07ib/ edition of the Arabic 
Scriptures in existence of which copies could be obtained for the purposes 
of the Society, it would have been clearly a dereliction of duty liad they 
not embraced this opportunity of circulating the Word of God. Had this 
version, then, been as unintelligible as represented by Colonel Vans Ken- 
nedy, no blame could fairly have been attached to the committee of that 
institution. That it was not unintelligible, according to his own witness, 
we have already seen ; and that it i-vas not so unacceptable to both Mo- 
hammedans and Christians, at least in some parts of the world, as Burck- 
hardt supposed, the following facts will prove. 

From a letter of the Rev. E. Bickersteth’s, dated Sierra Leone, June 3, 
1816, \vc learn that the Arabic Bible was well received in western Africa 
among the Siisoos and Mandingoes who understood Arabic.j: 

The Rev. Mr. Supper, secretary to the Bible Society at Java, in a letter dated 
Batavia, Feb. 4, 1815, writes : ** you cannot think with what eagerness sonic 
Arabian merchants and sheiks read the Bibles they received of me; for whole 
nights they sit in company together reading this Book of books.” ** An Arabian 
merchant who has returned to Arabia received a few days before his departure a 
Bible of me, and he actually delayed his departure for several days, in order 
to read it with tranquillity and reflexion. He promised to recommend this 
book to his countrymen, apd implored a thousand blessings upon the Bible.” § 

* Sixth Report of the BritUh end Foreign Bible Society, p. 2B9. f Eleventh Report, p. 895. 

$ iThirtcenth Report, Appendix, p. 58. $ Tiwelfth Report, Appendix, p. 34. 
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The same gentleman, in another letter, dated Batavia, August 12, Idld, 
states : I sold lately two more copies of the Arabic Bible to a Mohammedan 
priest of the first class, and another to one of the governors of a district in the 
interior ; each for five rix-dollars. One of my pupils reads the Holy Scriptures 
with Mohammedans three times a week, converses with them upon what they 
have read, and they join prayer in his own house afterwards. One of the 
upper servants of a Mohammedan mosque told him the other day, * I have 
served many years in our temple ; but have never yet heard so many agreeable 
truths from the priests as are contained in your Christian Koran, I look upon 
the Christian worship as the best and most intelligible ; and since you have 
taught me to pray, I always feel a peculiarly agreeable repose to iny mind 
when I have prayed morning and evening, such as I never experienced before.' 
Some of the priests have applied to me, through this my beloved pupil, for an 
Arabic Bible, which, after repeated requests, I shall send them. I do not, in 
general, give the Bible, particularly to people of that class, on their first 
application, nor on the second, or even third ; and I hope my plan of proceed- 
ing will be approved.”* 

Again : the Rev. AVilliam Jowett, in a journal of his journey in Egypt, in 
181!), writes on Feb. 4: “ yesterday 1 received 400 piastres at once for 
twenty Arabic Bibles. I have sold twenty-six for 550 piastres. I had a letter 
to the lay head of the Coptic church. It is he who buys the Arabic Bibles so 
plentifully : he would take any quantity. I told him I could spare him no 
more, as I meant to distribute the rest on the right and left banks of the Nile. 
He begged at least live more, which I agreed to. I take about two dollars 
each for them. Money is scarce, and labour and [)rovisions plentiful in this 
country. ’’'f- 
lu a subsequent letter, dated June 1819, he details the favourable reception 
of the Arabic Scriptures in his voyage up the Nile, for which the reader is 
referred to the Sixteenth Report, Appendix, pp. 170 — 178. 

In perfect accordance with these facts, the cha])Iain to the British factory 
at Smyrna, in a communication dated July 17, 181!), writes: “ I recol- 
lect hearing something of tlie imperfection of our Arabic translation. A 
few weeks past I met with a Christian Arab. I shewed him a copy of the 
Bible issued by the Society : having read in different parts of it for twenty 
minutes, he praised it very much and pronounced the style of it excellent 
for the sea-coast of Egypt, for Syria, Aleppo, and for the east and north 
of Aleppo ; but not sufficiently classical and elevated for jMecca.'*$ 

This account of the style of the translation agrees precisely with the 
opinion of Professor IjCC, given in a letter now before me, dated July 16, 
1817:- 

The style of the old version (he observes), though capable of improvement 
in some particulars, yet upon the whole is of a piece with the subject it treats ; 
1 mean it is simple and easy, and the version is upon the whole correct. It is 
true the Mahometan will find nothing to gratify his pride; but the Christian 
will find consolation and support. The grammarian will perhaps find but little 
to add to his store of philological knowledge ; but the Christian divine will 
find a valuable help to the just understanding of the Word of Life. This 1 
do not mention as a mere experiment, but what has been put in practice by 
some of our best commentators. 

* Thiitecnth Reiiort, Appendix^ p. 20. t Sixteentli Report, ApiMsndix, pp. IGO, 161. 

t i&t<f.p.l78. 
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The defects, however, of this edition of the version were not unknown 
to the committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and with a 
laudable zeal they took every necessary step to present a purer and better 
copy of the Arabic Scriptures to the Christians of the cast. For this 
purpose. Dr. Macbride, professor of x\rabic at Oxford, in conjunction 
with Professor Lee, were engaged to editc a new edition.* Preparations 
were being made for this work by a collation of the valuable Arabic JVJSS. 
in the Bodleian library, when a letter was received from John Barker, 
Esq., British consul at Aleppo, dated Sept. 1, 1817, slating, that “with 
respect to the Catholic Christians, whether of the ]V1 aronite, Greek, Arme- 
nian, or Syrian nations, who form four- fifths of the Christians at Aleppo, 
it is impossible to engage them to read any portion of the Holy Scriptures, 
which has not the formal sanction of the Papal Sec and recommending 
the Society to reprint the Arabic Bible of the Propaganda, which was 
“ considered as genuine by all parties.^t Nothing farther appears to have 
been done, except the publication of the Arabian Psalter, from the Maronitc 
edition of Mount Lebanon, $ till the year 1816. Early in that year, the 
Syrian Archbishop of Jerusalem, Giarve, having visited this country, the 
Rev. Mr. Owen accompanied him to Oxford, where he was received by 
Dr. Macbride, and “ examined the oriental MSS. with great care and 
attention.” The result was, that he “ pronounced the Arabic text pub- 
lished by the Propaganda at Rome as tliat which would be most generally 
acceptable in every ])art of the East, where the Arabic language was used;” 
and the committee resolved, on the 17th May, “ that Dr. Macbride and 
Professor Lee be requested to proceed wilh the Arabic Bible from the 
Propaganda text.” This edition was completed in the year 1822, the very 
year in which the Travels of Burekhardt were published ; and ever since 
that time the Christians of the East have been supplied with the very version 
recommended by that eminent traveller ! 

In the mean time, the friends of the Bible in the East were not insensible 
to the vast importance of a faithful and elegant version in the Arabic lan- 
guage. Sabat, a native of Arabia, the history of whose conversion to 
Christianity is given by Dr. Buchanan, w^as engaged for this purpose at 
Calcutta, under the superintendence of the late Rev. Henry Martyn, who, 
writing from Cawnpore, in Dec. 1809, says : “ in the Persian and Arabic 
translations there arc happily no such dillicultics. The valuable qualities of 
our Christian brother N athani el Sabat, render this part of the work compara- 
tively easy. As he is, I trust, a serious Christian, the study of the Word 
of God, and the translation of it, are of course a matter of choice with him, 
and the rigid adherence to the original a point of duty. As a scholar his 
acquirements are very considerable. He was educated under the care of 
the most learned men in Bagdad, and having continued to exercise himself 
in composition, he has acquired, in consequence, great critical accuracy 
and command of words. Conceiving it to be the object of the Bible 
Society, in communicating to the East the treasure they once received from 

♦ Fourteenth Report^ p.cxii. ^ Fourteenth ncport« Appendix, pp. 126, 12/. 

4^ Fifteenth Uepoit, p. xcv. 
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it, not merely to offer their support to their parent churches, but to invite 
the fastidious Maliometan to review the sacred law which he supposes 
abroj^ated, I think that we sliall be neglecting our present opportunities, if, 
with sucii an instrument as Sabat in our possession, we do not make an 
attempt, at least, to send fortli the Scriptures in a style which shall com- 
mand respect oven in Nujd and llejaz/'^ 

After the death of this eminent scholar and excellent man, the revision 
and publication of the Arabic Testament was consigned to the Rev. T. T. 
Thomason, late secretary of the Ccilcutta 13ible Society, who, in a letter 
addressed to T. P. I^Iatt, Esq., dated Cheltenham, Dec. 19, 1827, thus 
describes his mode of procedure : " 8abat sat down with his Arabic version, 
and I with my Greek Testament. As he slowly read each verse in order, 
it was my place to show where it was not exactly rendered; and so we 
went through the Testament, working diligently at all diflicult passages, 
and sometimes a whole day's work would comprehend but two or three 
verses." The first edition of this work was published in 18111 at Calcutta,^ 
and a second edition in 182o. In 1823, an edition was undertaken in 
England, under the editorial care of JVofessor Lee, and subsequently Dr. 
Macbride and T. P. Platt, Esq., which left the press in 1820.J Of the 
manner in which this version was executed, the committee at Calcutta 
ivrite : we entertain a good hope, that the work will prove an important 

accession to the translation of the Sacred Scriptures already in use. The 
style of the version is highly approved of for its correctness and fidelity by 
the best Arabic scholars here, European as well as native, whose opinions 
have been consulted. "§ The Raron dc Sacy, in a letter dated Paris, 
Feb. 2, 1817, writes: 1 have already read some chapters of this new 
Arabic translation of the New Testament. It a|)pcars to me written in the 
most appropriate style; simple without cofirseness, and pure without 
affected elegance. The translation seems to me as liberal as was neces- 
sary for the sake of clearness of expression in Arabic, and at the same 
time very faithful." II Professor Lee, indeed, in the letter already referred to, 
complains of its style as being a manifest imitation of that of the Korafi^ 
as every one capable of reading both books will immediately sec but this, 
according to Burekhardt, would be its greatest recommendation to Mo- 
hammedans. That the reader may form an accurate estimate of the style 
and correctness of tliese versions respectively, J subjoin a specimen of 
each. It will not, however, be necessary to give in full both the transla- 
tions of the Propaganda and that of the Bishop of Durham, as they are 
substantially one version. A few notes, where the latter differs from the 
former, will be sufficient. The pa.ssage selected is the former part of the 
lirst chapter of the Gospel of St. John, which, being as well doctrinal as 
narrative, will convey a fair representation of each version- 

* Seventh Report. Appendix, p. (ift. t Thirteenth Report. Appendix, p. 9. 

4 . -Nineteenth Report, p. Iviii. and Twenty-third Report, p. xlviii. 

S Thirteenth Report. Appendix, p. 9. R Ibid, p. 237* 
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From ike Version of the Propaganda, 
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1. In the beginning was tlie-Word, 
and-the-Word was with God, and 
God was the-Word. 

2 1 

2. This Word was in the>beginning 
with God. 

3. All bv-hiin was (or existed), and- 

2 1 

without-hini was not a-thing that 
was. 

4. In-him was thc-life, and-thc-life is 

2 1 3 

thc-liglit-of-men. 

5. And tlic-Iight shincth in-thc-dark- 

2 

ness, and'thc-darkncss coinprc- 
1 

hendeth-it not. 

6. Therc-was a-inan, he- was-sent from 
God, a?id his-namc was John. 

7. This man came for-a-Cthe) witness, 

that he-niight witness of>thc-light, 
2 1 

that all might-believe by-him. 

2 1 

8. He-was not that light, but that-he- 
might-witness of-the-light. 

2 1 

9. lle-was the-true light, which giveth- 
light to-cvery man coming into this 
world. 

10. In thc-world he-was, and-the- 
world by- him was- formed, and-the- 

world knew.him not. 

11. Unto his-own hc-came, and-his- 

2 1 
own rcceived-him not. 

12. But those-who reccived-him to 
thcin-hc-gave power that they- 
might-become the-sons of* God, 
they-who believe on-his-name. 

2 1 

13. And-thcy-arc-not of blood, nor 
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of thc' desire of-the-flesli, nor of 
the-will of-nian, but are-born of 
God. 

14. And- thc- Word was (or became) 
in-a-body, and- tabernacled among- 
us, and-we-saw his-glory, a-glory 
like the-Onl 3 ^-One who is of the 
Father, full of-gracc and-truth. 
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1. Verily thc- Word was in the bogin- 
2 1 

ning, and-tlie-Word was with God, 
2 1 

and God was tlic-Word. 


2. This is hc-who was in the-begin- 
ning with God. 


3. Truly all things were created by- 

2 1 

him, and-without him was not 

:f 1 2 

created any-thing of- what was- 

created. 

2 

4. And-in-hiin was the-life, and the- 

I 2 1 

life was the light of-man. 

2 1 

5. And the-light shincth in thc-dark- 

3 2 

ness, and the- darkness coinprc- 

hendeth-it not, 

6. There- was a- man sent from God, 
named John : 

2 1 

7* And this tiimi came for-a- witness 
that-hc-nn’ght-witncss by-it of-the- 

2 3 4 1 

light, that by-him all men might- 
belicve. 

2 1 

8. But he wuaS not the-light, but-ho 
came that-he-might-witness of-the- 
light; 
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, *' the glory of an only Son of hi$ Father, full.'* 
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9. Now this is the-true light which en- 
iighteneth every man coming into 
the-world. 
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10> He-waB in the-world, and by-him 
2 1 

the -world was-created, and. the- 
2 1 
world knew-him not. 

11. And-hc-caine tohis-own, and-his- 

2 1 
own received-him not. 

12. Biit-he-gave to- all who rcceived- 
him power that-they-might-becoine 
sons to-God, that is, they-who 
believe in-his-naine ; 

2 1 

13. Who are not born of blood, nor 
of the- desire of thc-body, nor of 
the-desire of inan, but of God. 
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14. Then thc-Word was-incarnate, 
and -tabernacled with-us, and-he was 
full of grace and-truth ; and-we- 
saw his-glory as- the- glory of- the- 

only son with the-Father. 


From these specimens the Arabic scholar will clearly perceive the supe- 
rior elegance of the version of Sabat ; and that the English reader may 
also in some measure be convinced of the intelligibility of both, and that 
the above English translation aftbrds the genuine sense of the original 
Arabic, I shall now give a grammatical analysis of each word in the first 
four verses, confirming their meaning by authority, and illustrating their 
application by appropriate examples. 


Ver. 1. conj. ** For, for certain, truly, verily, indeed.** Richardson, 
Johnson’s edition. Sec Koran, ii. 24, 64, ct iiifra, 

, noun, feminine singular, with the definite article prefixed, ‘‘a word, 

saying,** &c. Idem. Hence kcct o Xoyo^ , “ The Word,** and applied by 

■6^ 


Mohammed to our Saviour several times in the Koran. Thus in Sura iii, 34 ; 

wJl 4 IJI Verily God promiseth thee a 

a son, John by nayne, who shall bear witness to thk Word which cometh from 
God.” Again, in verse 40 ; U \ <U«j^ 4i.« >1^ * t aUI U 

/C-« .-O ^ 


• ** 0 Mary, terily God promiseth thee the Word, pro.. 


ceeding from himself, and his name shall be the Messiah, Jesus the son of 
Mwy.” So also in Sura iv. 169; <j)Jl ,. 5 -?* Uil 
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<U« ^ "Verily the Messiah, Jesus the son of 

Mary, is the apostle of God, and his Wobd which he conveyed into Mary, 
and a spirit proceeding from him,” 

"Was, existed, became, happened,” (Richardson), verb substantive* 
third person singular masculine of the preterite. It agrees with its nominative 
in number, but not in gender, according to the rule thus given by the 
Baron de Sacy ; " If the subject of a verb is feminine by convention (Le» not 
rea/fy feminine, but only by form or otherwise), the verb may be put in which 
gender you please, whether its subject precedes it immediately or mediately. 

In the latter case, the verb is better in the masculine. £x. 

^ ^ » * -A.nd they see what was the end of those 

5 “'' ^ 

who were before them * where the feminine word Ic has the verb 
in the masculine. 

^ , preposition. " In, into, among,” &c. Richardson. 

, noun definite, masculine singular genitive, being governed by the 
preceding preposition. "A beginning, commencement, exordium ” (Richard^- 
son), synonymous with used in the Propaganda edition, " the first, the 
beginning.” Idem. 
j, conjunction. "And,” &c. 

4^^, preposition. "Near, nigh, with, before,” &c. Idem, 

, noun masculine singular definite, equivalent to o 06^?, " The God,” 
or object of worship. 

pronoun, third person singular masculine, agreeing with its antecedent 

<0J1 : " He, he is,” being " often put for the substantive verb bana in 
every tense.” Richardson. 

Verse 2. Ijjb , demonstrative pronoun. " This (man or thing).” Ztfew. 


" relative masculine pronoun. Who, which.” Idem, 

Verse 3, 9 noun masculine singular, " All, whole, universal ” {Idem) 

synonymous with , " All, universal, the whole ” {Idcm)^ used in the Pro- 
paganda edition. 

, the broken or irregular " pi. of , things,” &c. Idem, 

Si 9 "A particle preceding verbs, signifying, in the preterite, certainly, 
doubtless,” &c., being, " as well as many other Arabic and Persian particles,” 
" often mere expletives, which give a nervousness or elegance to the style, 
whilst the sense would be complete without them.” Idem, 

, verb passive, third person singular feminind of " Pro- 


* Gfanimaire Arafje, Secorufe Partie, p. ISG. 
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ducing, creating,” &c., and construed with its nominative , things, 

according to the following rule : " If the subject is an irregular plural derived 
from a masculine singular, the verb may be put in the feminine singular. Ex. 


>«• O tu P p p f c. 


tXxj ^ ^ , ‘ Then their hearts arc hardened after 

that* where the irregular plural > hearts^ is united with the feminine 

o 

singular , hardened, 

^ , “By him,” composed of the inseparable preposition , “ with, in, 
because, for, on account of, by ” (Richardson), and the pronoun A , “ him.” 

» composed of the preposition S--', the particle , “beside, ex- 
cept” {Idem), and i», him ; equivalent to , used in the Propaganda ver- 
sion, from and i with , “ No, not, except, beside, unless.** Idem, 

^ , adverb. “ Not. When prefixed to the future, it gives it the preterite 
signification, as — s/iMlah misluhn //’/&i7r7d,there 

is not a created thing [more literally, not created'] resembling it on earth.** Idem, 
, “ Created,” verb passive, third person singular masculine of the 

future tense, of , agreeing with its nominative , a thingy in 

number, person, a gender. 

, in the Propaganda version, verb neuter, third person singular mascu- 
line of the future tense of agreeing with , 

, for 9 from , “ from, of,” &c., and L< , “ which, what, that 

which,” &c. Idem, 

y verb passive, third person singular masculine of the preter, agreeing 
with its nominative Vc . 


9 noun masculine singular nominative, “ A thing, any thing, some- 
thing, somewhat.*’ Idem, 

Verse 4. ^ , composed of the preposition , m, and s him, 

verb substantive, third person singular feminine of the preterite of 

, agreeing with its nominative in person, number, and gender. 

In the Propaganda version the masculine is construed with 

a feminine noun, according to the rule given above in verse 1. 

and S , nouns feminine singular nominative. Life.” Richard- 
son. 

, noun masculine, singular nominative. “ Light, the rays of light ; 
splendour, illumination. An epithet of God. One who enlightens (applied as 
an epithet of Muhammed). Knowledge. Truth, &c.” Idem, This figurative 


* De Sacy, Crammaire Arabe, II. P.i p. 187. 
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application of the word occurs in the Sura of the Koran entitled 

“Light,” xxiv. 35. j <lL 5\ , “God is the light of the 

heavens and the earth.”... liJ , “God will direct 

unto his light whom he pleaseth.” 

^lZ31 for ^\j ^\ , noun masculine, genitive case, being governed by the 

preceding word, and is the broken plural of “ Man, mankind.” Richard- 

son. 

For examples of the use of ^1^1 , shincth, in verse 5, sec Koran, ii. 19, xxiv 

35; of Juili!!, “darkness,” sec Koran v. 18; and of “ compre- 

liendcth him,” see Koi'an, vi. 1 03. 

It v/ould he easy to pursue this course of analysis and illustration ; but 
enough has, I apprehend, been adduced to shew the accuracy of the trans- 
lation, and the correctness of the grammatical structure. 'Fhc definitions 
have been cited exclusively from Richardson, because his work is in Eng- 
lish; but any other common dictionary of the language would supply .similar 
evidence. The inlclligibility, then, of these versions, I imagine, cannot 
bo (jnestioned, since the words themselves and the senses in wJjich they are 
used may be found in any common Arabic dictionary, while the idiom and 
construction arc sanctioned by the rules of the grainmar and the best usage. 
U is also not a little remarkable, that the peculiar applications of the priii- 
cijial words admit of such satisfactory illustration from the pages of the 
Korroiy clearly evincing tliat every Mohammedan Arab would immediately 
apprehend their import in these versions. 

in conclusion, it may fairly be aftirnied that the charge of unintelligibi- 
lily brougiit against the Arabic version is wholly unfounded, and arose from 
a total ignorance of t!ie labours of the Bible Scicicty, and a misapprehen- 
sion or misrepresonlalion of the language of Burekhaidt. We have seen 
that the version referred to by that distinguished traveller was ncitlicr 
“ made ” by that Society, nor jmeparod under its control; that his objec- 
tion against it was not from its unintclligibility, but from its not being the 
version current in the East ; that the Roman version, w hich he recommended 
as lieing tlie only one acceptable to eastern Cliristians, has actually been 
distributed by the Wo<;iety for these nine years past ; and that a more elegant 
translation for the use of Mohammedans, w hich he suggested, had been, when 
ho wTote, in a course of preparation during the seven previous years, was 
then just published at Calcutta, and has ever. since been in circulation! I 
will not attempt to pourtray, in its true colours, the conduct of Colonel 
V"ans Kennedy, in thus bringing forw'ard such an unfounded allegation 
against the British and Foreign Bible Society. But I may ask. Sir, 
whether it was honourable, whether it w as honest, to produce a statement 
(or rather to make an assertion founded on that statement) made fiUcen 
years ago, without inquiring whether those objections had not been removed. 
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or indeed without ascertaining the real import of the passage? With llie 
published documents of the Society before the world, and after it liad 
issued 4,4*50 Arabic Bibles, 16,000 Testaments, 5,000 Psalters, and 
10,000 Gospels and Acts,* sonic of which have certainly found their way to 
Bombay, there would have been no difficulty in ascertaining the real state 
of the case ; and this he was undoubtedly bound to do, by every principle 
of fairness and justice, before adducing such a sweeping accusation against 
that institution. This Colonel Vans Kennedy did not ; and 1 leave the 
reader to form his own estimate of such conduct. — I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

W M . Grken f l E LD. 

* Twenty-seventh Report, Appendix, p. 113. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE KANDYAN KINGDOM.* 

Tur: following sketch of the late government of Kandy, though now extinct, 
is worthy of record, as exhibiting one of the varieties of eastern rule. 

The power of the king was supreme and absolute, though his acts were 
presumed to be regulated by the institutions and customs of the realm. Before 
any important changes were made, it was customary to consult the principal 
chiefs and priests, whom the king ordinarily called to his councils. 

The functions of government were exercised through certain officers of state, 
the principal of whom were the two adikars, the disaves, or governors of 
provinces, the likam.s, or chiefs of departments, and the governors of districts. 
The local authorities united the executive and judicial functions; they received 
no stipends, but were entitled to certain emoluments from those immediately 
subject to them, a portion of which they paid into the royal treasury. 

The two adikars, called the pallcgampahe and iidagampabe, possessed equal 
power within their several jurisdictions, but the former had the precedence in 
rank : they were also denominated waha nilame, or great officers. 

Besides the immediate superintendence of certain classes of inferior officers, 
the adikars had charge of the police, the great gaol, or maha hiragCy the 
ferries, on which were government-tolls; they had also a general jurisdiction 
over all the Kandyan provinces, though this jurisdiction was of a limited 
nature. 

The distinctions enjoyed by the two adikars were great. They took prece- 
dence of all other officers ; when they moved in public, they were preceded by 
whip-crackers; all persons gave way to them, and no person of whatever rank, 
below the royal family, could sit whilst the adikars stood. 

The king’s orders were communicated through the adikars by olasy written in 
the name of the first adikar. They bad the care of public works, the repairs 
of temples, &c. ; in the execution of this service, they could imprison and 
punish all but the king’s household. They presided at the great court of 
justice, and had power to sequester lands in case of dispute. They were 
usually consulted by the king in the appointment of all other chiefs; and in 
conferring grants or titles of honour (which was performed by tying a metal 
plate on the forehead), they necessarily co-operated. They enjoyed consider- 
able emoluments, besides the right of free quarters when they travelled, and a 
dissavony, or division, was usually allotted to each adikar, to enable him the 
better to sustain the dignity of his office. 

* Abridged ftom papers relative to Ceylon In the possession of Sir Alexander Johnston. 
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The supreme judicial power resided in the king, and was exercised either in 
original Jurisdiction or on appeal. The cases originally entertained were suits 
between any principal chiefs, or principal officers of the royal court or house- 
hold, or where any individual of those classes was defendant, especially in 
suits regarding domestic service lands ; suits amongst priests respecting tem- 
ples or benefices, and high crimes, such as treason, rebellion, conspiracy, 
homicide, maiming, robbery of royal property, important forgeries, coining, 
sacrilege, and elephant slaughter in the upper districts, or provinces conti- 
guous to Kandy. Other disputes and offences were tried by the local authori- 
ties, or by the adikars, from whose decisions there was always an appeal to 
the king from every individual, in civil cases, without limitation as to time or 
value. The appeal was introduced to the king’s notice either by the represen- 
tation of a chief or courtier, or by the individual, who thought himself aggrieved, 
prostrating himself in the road, when the king was abroad, or before the palace, 
when any person who observed it was obliged to communicate the circum- 
stance to the king through an officer of the palace. Or the individual might 
ascend a tree, and proclaim aloud his grievance, or take refuge, as was fre- 
quently done, in instances of alleged injustice, in the great temple, or other 
royal or religious sanctuary. 

When a case was thus brought under the king’s cognizance, it was either 
heard in his presence, or referred to the great court of Kandy, called Maha 
Nadawcy composed of the principal Kandyan chiefs, who reported the result 
to the king. 

The Maha Nadawe properly consisted of the adikar, dissaves, likams, and 
mohandirams ; but latterly all the chiefs assisted at it. The time and place of 
holding this great court were according to circumstances. The proceedings 
were as follows : the statement of the plaintiff or prosecutor was first heard; 
then the answer of the defendant or prisoner; next the evidence for the former, 
and lastly the evidence on behalf of the latter. The witnesses on both sides 
were, if practicable, collected and examined the same day ; if one of the wit- 
nesses was disabled by sickness from attending in person, messengers were 
despatched to bring his testimony in writing, verified, if possible, by oath. In 
clear and trifling cases, the witnesses were not sworn ; and no witnesses were 
sworn in open court, but before a dcwall. The examination was viva voce ; 
none of the proceedings were taken in writing, except a list of the property, 
unless either of the parties’chosc to present a statement of his case on an ola. 

In disputes respecting landed property, which were by far the moat nume- 
rous, the practice was to begin with the proprietors three or four generations 
back, and to trace the title downwards by inheritance or transfer. 

The great court took cognizance both of civil and criminal matters : the 
cases were of two kinds; 1st. such as were referred thither by the king; 2d- 
such as were originally instituted or wore introduced by the chief within whose 
Jurisdiction the litigants were. They were decided by the majority of wit- 
nesses ; if doubtful, they were determined by oath, or were submitted to the 
king. The decrees of the king or of the court were written on olas, which 
were given to the party in whose favour the base was decided ; no copy or 
record was preserved by the court. 

The adikars had considerable Judicial power, though limited in respect to 
persons, crimes, and the amount of civil actions. The dissaves had similar, and 
in some respects larger powers, in the irrespective dissavonies. The Jikama 
and other chiefs of temples and of departments, possessed certain Judicial 
power over the persons subject to their orders* Even the mohottales and 
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other headmen of the dissavonies possessed a restricted judicial authority over 
those subordinate to them, and could inflict slight corporaUpunishment and 
imprisonment, in the stocks, or at large, by taking the handkerchief from the 
offender’s head. They recovered lines by interdicting a party from removing 
from the spot till the demand was satisfied, which was generally done by a 
friend or a relative delivering a pledge. These headmen were universally the 
police officers throughout the country. They arrogated, in some places, 
power which did not strictly belong to them. 

The gamabe^ or village court, consisted of an assembly of the principal and 
experienced men of a village, who met at an amhalam^ or shady tree, or some 
central place, where they heard disputes respecting boundaries, debts, thefts, 
quarrels and the like, which they endeavoured to adjust amicably, directing 
restitution or compensation, and reproving and admonishing the offending 
parties. Their object was mostly compromise, not punishment; but when a 
headman was one of the judges of the village court, he could, and sometimes 
did, levy a fine. 

Some of the general rules to be observed are peculiar. One chief might 
rehear causes heard and determined by his predecessor, and reverse his 
decrees ; in the Seven Kories, two or three adverse decrees might be in exis- 
tence respecting the same land. Fees and presents were given to a chief for 
promoting a suit, and it was a general rule that such donations were to be 
returned on demand if the suit were lost. 

The theory of the judicial administration, though bearing evident marks of 
a barbarous state of society, appears well calculated, if |)urely conducted, to 
afford such justice as can be expected under a despotic government, in which 
the executive and judicial pow'crs are united; every individual having the right 
of seeking redress, first of the principal people of his village, next of the 
headmen, or chiefs of the province, of their su[)erior chief, of the adikars, of 
the great court, and lastly of the king ; appeals lying from all the subordinate 
authorities to any of the intermediate or to the supreme authority. But a 
variety of circumstances im|)artial the important administration of justice, 
and corruption had pervaded all its branches. 

In the first place, justice was rarely administered gratuitously. Although 
bribes were forbidden to be received, a fee from the gainer of the suit being 
the only present authorized, yet to such an extent had corruption attained, 
that every person appearing before his chief, was expected to bring a present, 
unless extremel}^ poor, and this being established as a custom, the present was 
accepted as a token of respect, not as a bribe. But in order to expedite his 
suit, a complainant found it expedient to present a fee, which was called by a 
particular name {hnlafsuruUa\ and to repeat his presents as the suit went on, 
according to his ability or the amount of his claim ; his adversary also adopted 
the same course to protect his interests. The advantage of a rich suitor over 
a poor one, according to this system, is obvious. 

Another drawback upon the purity of justice was that all fines levied by the 
chiefs lielonged, not to the crown, but to him who levied them. 

Again; the Kandyan chiefs had no stipends, and the short period they 
(except the adikars) were usually allqwed to remain in office, prompted them 
to take advantage of every opportunity of enriching themselves. 

Extraordinary contributions were occasionally required to be made by the 
chiefs, who seldom confined their exactions to the sums required by the king. 

The chief officers, being principally chosen from noble families, were often 
too indolent and inexperienced to superintend their charge, and were guided. 
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in their judicial as well as other functions by the provincial headmen, or those 
of their household, who were all intent upon turning their temporary offices 
to the best account, and consequently such chiefs often decided upon an 
imperfect or mercenary report of the case. 

The liberty of appeal was no effectual remedy against wrong, because indi- 
viduals were fearful of risking the displeasure of a powerful chief. Moreover, 
the king seldom investigated personally a suit between common individuals, 
and if referred to the great court, the influence of the chief whose decision 
was appealed from, or a new bulahuruUa^ perverted the course of justice. 

Fees prevailed in criminal as well as civil matters ; the culprit or his relations 
often obtained, by means of presents to the chiefs, a remission or mitigation 
of his punishment. 

Substantial justice was, however, generally awarded in the following in- 
stances : — First, where the case was heard before the king in person, who was 
rarely known to arbitrate unjustly between individuals. Secondly, where the 
case was publicly investigated before a large assembly of the chiefs in the great 
court, where numbers and publicity were securities against the influence of 
corruption, which operated when the assessors were few. Thirdly, trifling 
suits heard and settled by the village courts, in which the principal inhabitants 
of the village formed a sort of tribunal of arbitration, like the Hindu punchaet. 
Fourthly, when the parties litigant were too poor to excite the cupidity of 
their chiefs. Lastly, in the districts near the capital, and more immediately 
under the royal supervision, parties more readily obtained justice than in the 
distant dissavonics. It should be added that there were a few Kandyan chiefs 
whose ability in investigating suits was as conspicuous as the integrity of their 
decisions. 

Upon the whole, there existed, under the Kandyan government, scarcely 
any other safeguard against a corrupt administration of justice than the per- 
sonal integrity of the chiefs, who had constant temptation to violate it. 

The Kandyans had no written laws, and kept no records of their judicial 
proceedings, other than the sittus^ or decrees in respect to land, which were 
given to the successful party in a suit, and were retained in the family as title- 
deeds with us. There was, consequently, no restraint upon the arbitrary will 
of the sovereign, and nothing to guide the judicial opinions of courts or chiefs, 
besides tradition and living testimony. The punishments for high crimes 
varied according to the temper of the reigning prince ; and as it was difficult to 
distinguish the decision of law from the mitigated sentence, both of which 
depended upon the mere fat of the supreme authority, it may be almost 
asserted that no fixed rule of law existed in the kingdom. 

Treason, conspiracy, rebellion, and adultery with the king’s wives, were 
capital oflences, and entailed likewise the confiscation of the criminal’s pro- 
perty and sometimes that of his relations. Wilful and deliberate homicide 
was punished with death ; homicide in an affray was held to be culpable and 
punished by whipping ; in homicide by misadventure, such as in hunting or 
shooting, the offender was slightly punished either corporally or by a short im- 
prisonment. 

Robbery was punished according to its extent and character, from death, to 
imprisonment or a slight whipping. It was an invariable rule that the thief must 
restore the stolen property, or its value, to the owner, and pay, as damages, 
double the sum ^e owner was presumed to have paid to an informer to 
discover the perpetrator of the theft. The most atrocious robberies were 
held to be those committed upon the king, the temples, or the priests. Where 
AsiaLJour, N .S. VoL. 6. No. 23. 2 L 
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cattle were stolen^ the owner recovered from the thief one head of cattle in 
addition to his own» or two for one, as well as the supposed value of the stolen 
animal for the period during which he was deprived oK it. 

Adultery is a crime strictly forbidden by the precepts of the Singhalese 
religion ; but it rarely met with punishment from the chiefs, because the 
injured husband had the power of taking summary vengeance upon the adul- 
terer on the spot, by beating, wounding, or even killing him. 

Assaults and quarrels were settled frequently by the provincial headmen ; 
the penalty was slight corporal punishment, or a fine. 

The use of spirituous liquors is contrary to an express precept of the 
religion of the Singhalese ; it was fre«|uently interdicted by the kings of 
Kandy, and the offence was punished by whipping, imprisonment, and fine. 

Elephant slaughter, in the upper districts and in the provinces contiguous to 
Kandy, was an offence of a heinous character, and punished by severe whip- 
ping, imprisonment and loss of goods. Hunting and killing wild animals, in 
tlie upper districts, was declared an unlawful practice, being contrary to the 
precepts of religion : the practice, however, wss continued secretly, by con- 
nivance of the chiefs, who received a portion of the slain animals. 

Himiyam was a species of sorcery, held in general abhorrence. It consisted 
in making an image, or delineating a figure, to represent an enemy, or writing 
his name, and using diabolical arts, rites, and imprecations, whereby it was 
believed that death, sickness, or some heavy calamity might befal the object. 
Under some reigns many persons suffered for this crime ; but for fifty or sixty 
years before the deposition of the lust king, convictions had been rare. 

Slander affecting caste is one of those offences to which no analogy subsists 
in western nations. There are two acts by wiiich caste may be forfeited amongst 
the Singhalese: 1st. by eating in the house of a person of lower caste; ^d. 
by a female of the family having criminal intercourse with a man of low caste. 
The first is considered of no great importance, and the slander is easily over- 
come; but in the latter case, the taint is serious, and was formerly only 
eradicated by putting the female ofiendcr to death; which was considered 
justifiable homicide. The barbarous custom was forbidden by later kings, 
who gave relief to the family by a process of purification, and the female, 
instead of being put to death, was made a slave of the crown. When such a 
taint W'as imputed to a family, the accuser was sent for and made to deny his 
words, when he was reprimanded by the chief, who directed the tainted family 
to deliver betel or provisions to his house, after which they were considered 
pure. 

The exposure and murder of children were at some periods not unfrequent 
amongst the poorest class, either from indigence, from the infant being born 
under an evil star, or from its being the fruit of an illicit connexion. The 
offence was visited with corporal punishment. 

Suicide is not unfrequent among the Kandyans. The instances are chiefly 
those in which a person has sufiered some trifling injury from another, when 
he ascends a tree and proclaims aloud, ere he perpetrates the fatal act, that he 
dies on account of such a person, under the idea that he shall draw down 
punishment on his enemy’s head. The latter was, in consequence, examined, 
and if culpable, suflered such penalty as would have been his due if no suicide 
had taken place. 

The oaths, or ordeals, in most frequent use in judicial proceedings, were 
the following : 

)st. By hot oil. This could only be administered by the adikars, the dissaves 
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in their respective dissavonies, and the wannigars of Nawerckalawiya. The 
two parties in the suit abstained from all pollution and purified themselves for 
three days. On the day appointed they proceeded to the house of the adikar, 
where two olas had been prepared, one in the name of each party, a.sserting 
the truth of the point on which his claim depcinded and denying that of his ad- 
versary. They were then sent to the temple, where they offered some pice on 
the altar and called the gods to witness that the contents of the olas were true. 
From the temple they proceeded to the place of trial, where three sticks were 
planted to hold the earthen vessels. The oil was extracted from coco-nuts 
brought by’ each party’, and poured into the vessel ; cow-dung mixed with 
water and strained was prepared in another ; fire was then kindled. The officers 
having ascertained that the oil and other liquid were boiling hot, the litigants 
advanced from opposite sides, with the two olas bound to their right arms, and 
calling the gods again to witness. The plaintiff first, and then the defendant, 
touched the burning oil with the tops of the fore and middle fingers, usually 
three times in succession, and afterwards the water impregnated with cow- 
dung. The hands of both were then wrapped up with a cloth ; they were 
conducted before the great court, or adikar, or dissave, where their fingers 
were minutely examined. If one was burnt he lost his suit; if neither were 
burnt, the property was divided between the parties. 

2dly. By paddy. When the right to a paddy field was disputed, a portion of 
it was set apart, and, with certain ceremonies, threshed and the rice boiled 
and eaten under solemn imprecations. At the expiration of a certain period, 
the parties appeared before the chief, and if one of them had experienced, 
either in person, family, or property, any evil or calamity, he was adjudged 
to be the offending person. 

3dly. By earthen vessels. An earthen vessel was set up in the disputed 
field, and a coco-nut placed upon it, with the usual imprecations, by the 
plaintiff. The defendant removed the vessel, broke the nut, and ate the 
kernel, under similar imprecations : the result as in the ordeal by paddy. 

4th. By drawing white olas. This was practised in disputes respecting the 
limits of lands. One of the litigants hung a string of white coco-nut leaves 
on stakes planted along the line he asserted to be the limit, cutting a furrow in 
some parts of it; the other did the same along his asserted line ; both opera- 
tions were accompanied by the usual obtestations ; the result as in the two 
last instances. 

5th. By striking the earth and casting mud and water. In this process, the 
parties, without the intervention of a chief, as in the other cases, and by 
mutual consent, repaired to the disputed field, and together struck the earth 
thrice, with both hands, or cast up mud or water into the air, and sometimes 
at each other, each calling on the gods to witness that the land was his : the 
result as in the preceding cases. 

6th. By reepollcy or red-hot iron. The litigants successively took in their 
hands a red-hot piece of iron, laid upon a leaf, and after proceeding with it 
seven paces, cast it away : if the hand of cither were burnt, he lost the cause. 

7th. By the naya^ or cobra de capella.' A cobra de capclla w’as put into a 
vessel with a narrow neck, and some silver fanams were cast in by an indifferent 
person. Each party in succession took out the fanams with his hand, and if 
either was bitten, it was a judgment against him. 

Such was the rude state of judicial administration in the kingdom of Kandy. 
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CHINESE BUDDHISM.* 

The religion of Buddha is now spread over the greatest part of Asia ; 
Thibet^ China, Great Tartary (as far as the Eastern Ocean), Corea, 
Japan, and India beyond the Ganges, are subject to its influence. Until 
recently, Europe had but very superficial notions of the nature of 
this interesting creed. Thirty yeai*s ago, the celebrated Pallas pub- 
lished the second volume of his work on the Mongolian NationSy which 
contains ample information on the mythological and liturgical parts of the 
Lamaic branch of Buddhism, but none on the esoteric basis of this faith. 
In a series of papers read before the French Academy of Inscriptions, 
Deguignes the elder endeavoured to illustrate this very diflicult subject, but 
the materials he had at his command were incomplete and imperfect, and 
by confounding Buddhism and Brahmanism together, the learned author 
increased the obscurity instead of removing it. Deshauterayes's Re- 
cherches sur la Religion de Foy inserted, many years after his death, in 
the seventh and eighth volumes of the Journal Asiatique of Paris, are 
more useful, and derived from more genuine sources. But all these works 
were far from sufficient to elucidate so obscure a doctrine : we now possess 
a fund of better information on the subject, through the exertions of some of 
the members of the Asiatic Societies of Calcutta, London, Paris, and St. 
Petersburgh, who have corrected a great number of errors respecting the 
philosophical system of Buddhism, and demonstrated that it bears a strong 
similitude to that of Spinoza. 

Nevertheless, our knowledge of Buddhism is yet very incomplete, and 
we therefore hail with satisfaction and gratitude every work calculated to 
enlarge it. The Catechism of the Shamans y recently translated from the 
Chinese by Professor Neumann, gives a short but interesting view of the 
laws and priesthood of Buddha in China. Unfortunately, we have not the 
original within our reach, and the translator has even forgotten to mention 
the Chinese title of the work ; for we cannot suppose that it is the same as 
the Sha mun jlh yungy or Breviary of the Shamun, frequently quoted in 
his notes. M. Neumann, having lately visited Canton, was fortunate 
enough to procure a large Buddhist library, for the most part printed at the 
Hae chung sze monastery, situated on Honan Island, opposite to the 
European factories. This library consists of about 300 large volumes, 
including a part of the sacred works translated from the Sanscrit ; also 
some original publications of the Buddhists in China, and their liturgical 
works. M. Neumann had not time at Canton to examine closely this 
valuable and interesting collection of books ; he looked slightly over them, 
with the hope of meeting with a treatise, in a small size, which would serve 
as an introduction or guide in the vast wilderness of Indian physics, ethics, 
and metaphysics.’' Perusing many volumes, he at last thought that the 
present Catechism, printed at Canton in the year 1763, would be the best 

* The Catediiam of the Shamans ; or the Laws and Regulations of the Priesthood of Buddha, in 
China. Translated ftom the Chinese Original, with Notes and Illustrations, by Ch. Fn. NnoMAirN. 
London : printed for the Oriental Translation Fund. 1831 . 
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adapted to give a tolerable idea of the speculative and practical part of 
Buddhism/' This hope, we are sorry to state, has been too sanguine; we 
do not find the work before us calculated to afford the slightest notion of 
Buddhistic philosophy. It is merely a comment on the ten fundamental 
laws of the Chinese priesthood, and the twenty-four regulations for their 
conduct in the monastic life, which we here give in M. Neumann's version, 
without warranting its correctness. 

The ten laws are 

] . Thou shaft not kill any living creature. 

2. Thou shalt not steal. 

3. Thou shalt not be lewd. 

4. Thou shaft not do wrong by the mouth. 

5. Thou shalt not drink strong liquors. 

6. Thou shalt not perfume the hair on the top of thy head ; thou shalt not 
paint thy body. 

7- Thou shalt not behold or hear songs, pantomimes, and plays, nor shalt 
thou perform thyself. 

8. Thou shalt not sit or lyc on a high and large couch. 

9. Thou shalt not eat after the time. 

10. Thou shalt not have in thy possession either a metal figure (an idol), or 
gold, or silver, or any other valuable thing. 

The tweniy^four regulations are 

1. Respect to be paid to a chief Sha-miin. 

2. Duties towards the teacher (guru), 

3. On going out with the master. 

4. General behaviour. 

5. Concerning the dinner. 

6. On praying and saluting. 

7. On going to hear the law. 

8. On studying. 

9. On entering the great hall of the monastery. 

10. How to behave yourself in going to the altar, or, being in your cell. 

11. On transacting business. 

12. On bathing. 

13. (This article, says M. Neumann, relates to personal necessities; but it is 
too disgusting, and incompatible with our manners, to be translated.) 

14. On sleeping. 

1,5. On sitting by the fire-side. 

16. On the behaviour in the sleeping-room. 

17- On visiting a nunnery. 

18. On being in a house of the laity. 

19. On going begging. 

20. On going out of the monastery. 

21. On purchasing any thing. ^ ' 

22. Not to do any thing without permission. 

23. On travelling. 

24. M. Neumann thought it not proper to translate this last section of regu- 
lations, belonging chiefly to lexicography. The Chinese author gives the names 
of the various monastic vestments, and of some other articles and proceedings 
connected with the Buddhistic worship, both in Sanscrit and with the Chinese 
translation. He explains the various plaits and seams peculiar to the differenf 
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rankn of the priesthood, and he directs what particular dress is to be worn in 
performing this or that ceremony, 

M, Neumann’s preface, and the notes which he has added to the text, 
are far from suggesting a high idea of his aptitude to write on the subject of 
Buddhism, and show that he possesses very imperfect notions of tlie nature 
of the creed and its relation to the Brahmanical system. Buddhism,” 
he says, is a reform of the old Hindoo orthodox church; it is a new 
building on the same ground, and with the same materials, but without 
that most cruel and almminable invention of the human njind — tlic inven- 
tion of castes. All the outworks of Hindooism remain ; the whole legion 
of gods and goddesses, of sj)irits and demons, togi^tlicr with all the fabu- 
lous mountains and seas, with their monstrous inhabitants. In a word, 
Buddhism is the Lutheranism of the Hindoo church.” We are by no 
means disposed to subscribe to this comparison of Buddhism and the refor- 
mation of Luther. In fact, Buddhism adopteni only the external and 
mythological forms of the religion of Brahma, whilst it totally demolished 
its philosopliical basis. Luther, on the contrary, maintained the funda- 
mental rules of Christianity, never denied by the Catholic church, and 
rejected only the lumber of human ordinances and exterior ceremonies, by 
which the creed was encumbered. The Brahmanical system is founded on 
the basis of an only (;«od, manifested by numberless emanations; true 
Buddhism totally rejects this idea, and does not admit the existence of a 
God like that of the Christians and the Hindoo deists. In Buddhism, the 
place of God is occupied by the absolute or the non-entiti/y in opposition 
to entity^ which latter is only the product of illusion. The spirit, enchained, 
during a longer or shorter time, by entity and matter, is finally dissolved or 
absorbed in the absolute, from whence it sprung. It is diillcult to conceive 
how an author, ignorant of this first principle of Buddhism, could trust himself 
to write on the subject ; but our astonishment is complete on finding M. 
Neumann declaring, at page -lo, Bhngavad Gita is, in many 

respects, the best commentary on the Buddhistic tenets.” There are per- 
haps not two philosophical doctrines more oppo.site to each other than those 
of the Arjoon Gita and of S’akiamuni. 

M. Neumann is right when he rejects, in his preface, the pretended 
uniformity which has been said to exist in the system and ceremonies of 
Buddhism and Roman Catholicism ; but wc arc thunderstruck at hearing 
him exclaim, at the same time : ^'are not the Bodhisatwas, what the word 
implies, all popes; and arc not the immediate followers of Buddha called 
Bodhisatwas, that is, beings who act by the holy spirit of Buddha, and 
are bis vicars on earth?” Either the Professor does not possess a clear 
idea of the attributes of the Pope, or his notions of tliose of the Boodhisat- 
was must be very erroneous. • The name of the latter has no affinity to that 
of Buddha, althougli derived from the same Sanscrit radical, ' and this title 
is not applied to the immediate followers of S’alciamuni. Bodhisatwa is 
the name given to those souls which have attempted the highest step of per- 
fection, but which, in a former existence, made a vow to undergo a new 
incarnation, in order to promote the welfare of created beings. In this and in 
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all other points of Buddhism, there can be no question of a hol^ spirit ; 
an idea totally unknown to the religious systoni of S’jilvianiiini. 

But it is not only on philosophical and reli»>ious points that we deem it 
discreet not to ^ivc implicit credit to M. Neumann’s statements, for, 
although wc have not before us the Chinese text of the Catechism published 
by him, many passages lead us to conclude, that the learned Professor, in 
undertaking the translation of this little work, has presumed too much uj)on 
his abilities, being destitute of the j)rej)aratory information reijuisite for the 
task. His very first note would be siifliciont to establisli this fact. He 
says: Sha-mini (UOOff, 7810, in Morrison’s A Ipfiabetical Dictionary), 

in our text shn-me (000^3, 7/)71), is the Sanscrit 5(1 H s atnoy and means, 
in this language and in Bengali, ‘ trnnqui/Uff/, caimness^ indifference' " 
33icre are, in this sentence, as many faults as words. Jn the iirst place, M. 
Neumann confoui\ds together two very diiTerent terms, for sha-miin and sha- 
me arc not synonyms. 'I’he first is the Chinese transcription of the Pali word 

^amautty which denotes the disciple of a Samanara (in Sanscrit 
s'ramarC a)y an ascetic. This word is derived from the verb 5[i-( s'ramay 
to perform acts of austere devotion, to undergo mortification or penance." 
Sha-muHS are, therefore, Buddhist disciples, or, as the Chinese dictionaries 
explain it, seth sin f) 1.73), “ those who slop (tlic affections of) 

their heart." Sha-rnCy on the contrary, is the Pali sdniiy and the Sans- 
crit sivdnUy “ a master, a spiritual jireecptor." 'I'Ijis term is 

deduced from the radical sictfy ‘‘own,’’ which is quite diflerent from 
s' ram a. 

In the second note (p. 3(>) the Professor says : “ the Sanscrit language 
is in Chinese called Fun language, and in the comments upon our Catechism, 
it is said that this idiom is spoken by the inhabitants of tlic Teen-choo 
country, or India; that is, it is the language of Heaven, and coeval with the 
world, and for that reason called Fan, This seems an accurate explana- 
tion of the word ‘Sanscrit.’ Indeed, Fan itself seems to be the first 
syllable San (in <S'«wscrit).’’ The Chinese, it is true, are, in general, 
prone to disfigure foreign words ; but not so much the Sanscrit terms in 
their Buddhistic books, for which they have established a very tolerable 
system of transcription. There is not, however, in the whole Chinese 
literature any example of so terrible a disfiguration as would be the change 
of San to Fan, The word Fan (2181) is employed in Chinese to desig- 
nate the god Brahma ; and * the commentators say, that it is the name of 
the family or tribe of S’akiamuni. But yh/* is likewise a synonym oipung 
or fung (Morr., P. I. v. 3, p. 149), denoting that which shoots or comes 
out in great abundance and every where. The Sanscrit word Brahma 
is derived from the radical^^^ vrihy “ to increase, to extend, to spread 
out and the Thibetans translate the name of this Hindoo deity \y^Tsa^dhhay 
which comes from tsadhy denoting also “ extension, to extend." Other 
Chinese Buddhists say that fan is only the first syllable of Fan-mo (2181, 
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7735) the Chinese transcription of Brahma. They explain the name of 
this god by TAsing ising (10986, 10999), ‘‘most pure, exempt from 
passion.” Thus fan-yu^ in" Chinese, is the language of Brahma coeval 
with the worlds according to the belief of tlie Hindoos. M. Neumann 
quotes (p. 39) the title of the Chinese work Chhang-thsing-ising~king 
(310, 10986, 10999, 6400), which he translates in liatin by “ Deserti 
tvterni spatii liber normalis /” but there are no characters amongst the 
four in this title which can be rendered by deserium rcternum ; the mean- 
ing of the whole is “ the classic of the eternal Brahma /” 

At the same page, M. Neumann says that nirvana, in Chinese n'ee-pwan 
(7959, 8754), designates nihility, and that the description of this state, 
as given in Chinese Buddhistic works, has a strong tendency to an eternal 

matter, to the primordia ceeca. But nirvdti'a is, on the 

contrary, the emancipation from matter by the absorption in non-entity, 
or in the absolute. 

In many instances, the translator has adulterated the meaning of the 
original by false applications of Sanscrit terms to the Chinese transcriptions. 
He renders, for instance, the Fan word pe-kew (8263, 6284) by the 
Sanscrit bhaga, “ absence of passion, religious tranquillity.’' But 

pe^kew is the Chinese transcription of tng bhikshu, “a mendicant, a 
Buddha mendicant.” The feminine of bhikshu is bhikshunt, 

" a nun,” and not the Sanscrit %vord bhagini, “ sister,” as 

M. Neumann pretends (p. 46). 

Speaking of S’akiamuni’s celebrated pupil, called in Chinese Shay-le- 
fuh (9129, 6947, 2538), he renders his name in Sanscrit by “ Sartraja, 
the offspring of Sarzrim, a lady who, as we read in the Chinese notes, 
was so called, because she was exceedingly beautiful. “ Sarira ( saririn, 
adj.),” adds M. Neumann, “ means body, water, and also a certain 
water-bird called tsew.” Here we have again a pretty sprinkle of mis- 
takes. The Sanscrit name of Shay-lefuh, or Shay le tsze (the son of 

Shay le), is Sariputra, and means “the son of Sarif his 

mother, who received this name because she had eyes similar to those of the 
bird sdras, commonly called tsew (10883) in Chinese, and which is a 
large species of grey Indian crane, with red eyes and a bald head, feeding 
upon fishes and snakes. M. Neumann’s Sartraja would signify, in San- 
scrit, “the dust of Sari.” 

Our translator is not more fortunate with the name of the son of Buddha, 
bom ^om a miraculous conception, His Sanscrit name is 
Rdhula, and his father is therefore called, ifi the Hemachandra Kosha, 
mm. Rdhulasu, “ the genitor of Rdhula.” The Mongols write 
Raiholi for Rdhula,* and the Chinese ho how lo (7285, 4147, 7285). 


* See Klaproth’s tur VAtle, il. 65, 
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Unfortunately, M. Neumann finds, in Lohoio Ut, tlie Sanscrit word 


lAla (and not Lohla, as he writes it) ; but this is evidently a mistake* 
Uahula explained the doctrine of Bnddha^ and it is said that lie divided the 
priesthood into different classes. The ten laws for the Buddhist monks were 
prescribed by Buddha himself to Sariputra, and promulgated by Rahula. 

Notwithstanding he possesses a valuable Buddhistic library^ M. Neumann 
confounds together the most known w’orks of this faitli ; for he says, at 
page 113: ^Mhe Fa-htca^ or the ‘Splendour of the Law/ is perhaps the 
well-known Hwa-yen-kzng, called here so.*' The Fa-hwa-king and the 
llica-yen-king are different works ; the first was explained by S’akiamunr 
himself, at the age of sixty years, or in 957 B*C. ; the second is a work of a 
posterior date, and was compiled by his followers. 

The most common denomination of the Buddha priests in China is He- 
ahang (3984, 9101)* In the notes of the Sha-zniin-jth-yungy as quoted 
by M. Neumann, p. 13, this word is translated “ a teacher of our doc- 
trine.” — “I cannot guess,” adds our translator, “ what Sanscrit word Ho~ 
:>‘hang may be.’* The Chinese Buddhists say that lio s/tang is a mutilated 
pronunciation of Ilo-ahuy (3984, 9132), a word that came to China 
from foreign countries; but they do not designate it as a Fan or Sanscrit 
term. It appears, iherefore, that Ho shay is no other than the Persian title 
kKaja^ “ a teacher, a master, a learned man,” employed in this 
sense tliroughout the greater part of Asia* 

The learned Professor translates (p. 64) the Cliinese term Seyth (8810, 
12184) by the “ western frontier countries.” This is not correct. Se-ytk com- 
preliends all the countries situated to the west of the fortress of Yuh-men- 
kwnHy the westernmost point of the Chinese dominions in ancient times. 
The two Bucharias, Sogdiana, Bactriana, Persia, India, and even Ta- 
ihsiny or the Roman empire, were parts of Sc-}ih, or “ the western 
world.*’ It is, therefore, perfectly ludicrous when M. Neumann atkls, m 
the note, “there is a place called Seyu in the tables of Abul Fazefs 

Ayeen Akbery T* Warsaw has a suburb called ilie New Worlds but 
nobody would dream of identifying this witli America, 

The sixth law of the Buddha priests is in tht; original : Vuh choo heang 
hwa marly puh heang too shin (8701, 1300, 3511, 4203, Morrison, 
P. I. V. 3, p. 779, 8701, 3511, 10323, 9273), that is, “do not wear 
fragrant flowers and embroidered head-dre.sscs ; do not besmear the body 
with perfumes.*' The commentary explains tliis very clear sense of the 
text, adding, “ it is the custom of India to perfume the hair on the top of 
the head with flowers ; they bind up their hair with flowers to give grace 
and dignity to the head. In this country they hare also different coverings 
of the head, embroidered widi gold and precious stones, with silk and 
cotton. The principal men in India anoint (too— not jpain/, as M. Neu- 
mann says) their bodies; they use tlm root of a celebrated fragrant plant; 
they spread it over tlio inner garment near the body,” Ac. Thiis expfana- ' 
tioii ought surely to have prevented a translator from rendering the sense of 
/toVarA N.S.Vol. 6. No.23. , 2 M 
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the law hy, thou slialt not perfume the Imir on the top of th^ tieady thou 
shalt not paint thy body.” 

The cells of the Buddhistic monks in China arc called chaoii te 
9074) ; M. Neumann thinks that this is a Sanscrit word derived from the 


root chhad. We be^ to tell him that he is perfectly wron^, Chaou- 

te is the abbreviation of chih toiv te ahnif (10201, I0;i83, 0074, 01.41), 


the Chinese transcrij)tion of the 


Sanscrit 




chatnrdlii uhy “ a 


square space,” v\’hich is the name ^ivon to the (hvelliiif^s of the Buddhist 
priests. The (Uiinesc translation of this word is fang-^an^ (2267,8822). 

At page 1 12, \vc are astonished to find that the translator identifies eew- 
to-Io (9052, 10260, 7285) with s'detra or sinister. It is the well-known 
Chinese transcription of the Sanscrit sntra^ a rule, a precept in 

morals or science,” like his Chinese synonym (6400), explained in 
the commentary by king (64(>7), “a path,” &c. 

These, we think, are examples suilieient to show that tlie h*arned (Ger- 
man Professor, in translating the (Catechism of tJie Shamans, lias under- 
taken a task far beyond his abilities. C'hinese is a diflicult language, and 
not to be acquired in a few years, in a coach, on board ship, or during a 
stay of .some months at Clinton; but the elucidation of Buddhism from 
Chinese authorities, is one of the most dilFicult alleinpts in Oriental litera- 
ture, and requires a master's hand. 


ANECDOTE OF AKBAU SITAIJ. 

The eccentric Tom Coryat, who travelled on foot to the court of the Mogul, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, relates, in one of his letters, the 
following anecdote of the inagnaniinity and tolerance of the great Akbar, which 
corresponds with other reports of his religious sentiments; 

** Ecbar Shaugh was very pious to his mother, his piety appearing in this 
particular, that when his mother was carried once in a palankeen betwixt Labor 
and Agra, he, travelling with her, took the palankeen upon his own shoulders, 
commanding hi.s greatest nobles to do the like, and so carried her over the river 
from one side to the other. And he never denied her any thing that she de- 
manded of him but this, that our Bible might be hanged about an ass’s neck and 
beaten about the town of Agra; for that the Portugals, having taken a ship of 
theirs at sea, in which was found the Alcoran amongst the Moors, tied it about 
the neck of a dog, and beat the same dog about the town of Ormuz : but he 
denied her request, saying, that if it were ill in the Portugals to do so to the 
Alcoran^ it became not a king to requite ill with ill ; for that the contempt of 
any religion was the contempt of God, and he would not be revenged upon an 
innocent book.” 

This act, which a Mahomedan thought profane, was performed by the 
notorious Fouche, who, in 1793, at Lyons, caused the Bible to be dragged 
through the mire at the tail of an ass. 
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rilOCEEDINGS OK SOCIETIES. 

Aavttic Socicti/ of Cnh'utln , — A meeting of the pliysical class of this Society 
took place on the i^iUh April : Sir K. R 3 »aii in the chair. 

Amongst the dotiations presented were spcciineiis of the coal foMiid on tlic 
Neengtee or Kuendiicn River; it was met witli in the soft sandstone district 
on the boundary of the Manipur territory, the rivers and vallie.i abounding with 
detaclied masses, Tlie coal frequently retains the form of the trees' whence it 
was derived. The Biinnans report it to be useless, as a fuel, without the aid 
of wood to keep it ignited. Spcciinens of the fossil bones discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Promc, accompanied by a notice from Dr. Falconer, were 
also presented : they include remains of the mastodon, an extinct species of 
rhinoceros, crocodilidte, turtle, &c. 

A paper was read on the determination of the azimiilh, in trigonometrical 
snrve 3 \s, by Capt. Everest. 

The pa[)er embraces two objects of |)racticul importance in surveys where 
great accuracy in the bearing of a station relative to the meridian is requisite : 
it is usually found by observation of the azimuth of a circumpolar star at its 
greatest elongation from the pole to the cast or west. The calculation of this 
azimuth depends upon three elements ; the latitude of the place, the north 
polar distance of the star, and the time of observation. Supposing the first 
or second elements to be incorrectly known at the time of making the calcula- 
tions, and to be siibse(|iiently corrected. Captain K. deduces differential for- 
muhe for the introduction of the corresponding corrections requisite in the 
azimuth found, so as to avoid the necessity of going through the whole o|)era- 
tion again. 

The differential formiihe for changes in N. P. D. further enables the surveyor 
to compute a set of observations for many nights in succession, by merely 
finding the daily variations in the other parts conscijncnt therelo. 

It has always been a desideratum to extend the observation of azimuths to 
some time before or after the exact period of the maximum elongation, without 
resorting to the laborious formiilaEf of spherical trigonometry to work out the 
results. The second part of Captain E.*» paper provides a rigorous formula, 
also differential, for this object ; and it points out how the process may 
be simplified in practice, without diminishing in an appreciable degree its 
practical accurac}'. As an example of its application, he deduces that the 
polar star may be considered stationary in azimuth for the space of four 
niimites and seven seconds ; and that for half an hour prior and subsequent to 
the maximum elongation, the variation in azimuth is only one minute of space 
in lat. 24®. 

Tables for all these minutb corrections may be computed with facility from 
the formulas given. 

Some observations made in a journey from Calcutta to Ghazeepoor, by the 
Rev, R. Everest, were also read. 

Mr. E.’s journey has furnished several valuable hints regarding the geology 
of this hitherto unexplored region. The first change observed was in the 
nature of the soil, which gradually became more sandy and granitic : it was 
succeeded by a gravel of burnt clay, augitc and cinders, resembling what is 
seen in other basaltic countries. 
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The isolated appearance of the hills on the new road, with the flat plains of 
sand or disintegrated granite between them, forcibly suggest that, atone time, 
the former were islets in an ocean, in which were precipitated beds of their 
debris, and subsequently of the vegetables which grew upon them. The coal 
beds on the Damoodur abound with impressions of a reed which is not found 
in Europe, and may be deemed characteristic of the Indian coal. Between 
Bancoora and the Soane there are observable not less than four protrusions of 
trap, not cutting through like dykes, but pushed and spread from between the 
strata of sandstone and gneiss, as if forced upwards under enormous pressure. 
The evanescent gradations between the primitive rocks, granite, gneiss, green- 
stone, basalt, and sandstone, suggest the idea of their having been kept long 
in contact together while in a state of igneous fusion : the direction also of the 
trap protrusions, which, at first, dip to the north, then are vertical, and, 
towards Kutcumsandy, dip to the south, render it probable that they have all 
a common focus under the earth, and that the whole granitic plateau of Haza- 
reebagh, and perhaps the whole range of the Yindachul mountains, has been 
upheaved by their instrumentality. The granite in tlie neighbourhood of the 
trap evinces, by its crumbling state, the extensive ** maladic,” as the French 
call it, to which it has been subjected. 

Mr. Everest particularly notices having met with vc'gc^table impressions on 
shale in a small water-course, about a qnarter of a mile before reirching the 
bungalow at Gooineah. This locality is pointed out to the attention of other 
travellers, as likely to furnish a rich field of vegetable remains. Coal, doubt- 
less, occurs in the neighbourhood. 

The same series of rocks occurs on both sides of the central plateau, ex-* 
tending in opposite directions — both to the vale of the Ganges and to the 
alluvium of Bengal : — coal is found on both sides, as is proved at Palainoo and 
Boglipore. The sandstones above the line are, however, more consolidated 
and aseful. Mr. £. supposes the hot springs, so frequent in occurrence, to 
be indicative of gradual combustion of the coal strata, of which there is further 
evidence in the loads of cinders and burnt shale met with in the mines at 
Ranigunj. 

Mr. Everest finally alludes to the Kankar formation, which he traces, with 
Dr» Hardie, to the action of calcareous springs.-— Cn/. Gov, Gaz, 

VARIETIES. 

The Island of Bali , — In the Transactions of the London Missionary Society 
are some further particulars (in addition to those given in vol. iii. p. 238) 
respecting the people of Bali, by Mr. Medhurst. 

** The religion professed by the Balinese is generally Hindooisni ; but they 
difier in aome respects from the Hindoos ; yet there are traces enough discover- 
able to prove that their faith must have been derived from that people. They 
acknowledge Brahma as the supreme, whom they speak of with high respect, 
and whom they suppose to be the god of fire; next to him they rank Vishnu, 
who is said to preside over the rivers of waters ; and thirdly comes Segara, 
the god of the sea, segara meaning * the sea,’ in the Javanese and Balinese 
languages. They also speak of *Ram, who sprung from an island at the con- 
fluence of the Jumna and Ounga, and we distinctly recognized in one of their 
temples an image of Ganesa, with an elephant’s head, iiiid one of Doorga 
standing on a bulk They have a great veneration for the cow, not eating its 
itesh, nor wearing its skin, nor doing any thing to the injury of that animal. 
We observed, also, an image of a cow in one of their sacred enclosures. 
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yrhich seemed put there as an object of worship. Their temples are numerous. 
Near Baliling and Sang-sU, we noticed upwards of a dozen sacred enclosures, 
ill each of which were as many little shrines, or temples. These enclosures 
were generally from 100 to 150 feet square, surrounded with a nuid wall, and 
mostly divided into two squares, which maybe called inner and outer courts. 
In the inner court we generally observed a pair of large waringin-trees, some- 
thing like the banian, and casting a pleasant and agreeable shade all around. 
The second court was appropriated to the shrines of the gods, which were 
sinall huts, from one or two to six or eight feet square. Some were built of 
brick and covered with straw, and others were of wood covered with gamooty^ 
(1 kind of black hairy substance obtained from the arcca palm. Some were 
open, having only a slight wicker-work entwined between the posts; and 
others were closed with little doors in front, which, on opening, we found 
contained nothing but a few oHcrings of fruits and flowers, and in one instance 
a row of images made of mud, representing the various gods of the Hindoo 
H 3 'stem. Outside the shrines we sometimes met with a couple of rude images, 
formed of hardened clay, which seemed put there as porters, or guardians of 
the shrine, but all in a state of fracture and decay. Some of the images had 
lost their heads, others their arms, and most of the shrines were tottering, their 
foundations giving way, and roofs falling in, indicative both of the indolent 
character of the worshippers, and the very perishable materials of which they 
were built. The priesthood is hereditary and exclusive. All who belong to 
the profession are called IdaSy hut it is not till they have arrived at the height of 
their order that they are called Brahmanas, These priests are generally known 
by wearing their hair long, and when they perform any religious ceremonies, 
arc arrayed in a particular dress, and adorned with the cord used by the Brah- 
mans in IJindostan. This cord the Balinese call ganifree. They do not 
appear to work or trade, but are supported by the fees given at funerals, or 
burnings, W'hen they perform the ceremonies and consecrate the water in which 
the bodies are washed. 

“ The language of the Balinese differs in some respects from the Javanese, 
though evidently of the same family. A person acquainted with the Javanese 
would not have much difficulty in understanding the Balinese, and with a little 
practice would be able to speak it himself. In the aksara, or alphabet, there is 
some difference in the arrangement, and the Balinese invariably omit one of 
the letters, called the dobesar, or the great D. In the way of marking the end 
of a word, the Balinese differ from the Javans, and they pronounce letters 
which would, in Javanese, be half mute, which they call the aksara pangt» The 
terms of the Balinese language contain a mixture of Madurese, and some 
Malay, with the Javanese ; and that spoken about the king generally resembles 
the bahasa dalaniy ‘ court language,’ or the kawi, ‘ ancient language ’ of the Ja- 
vanese. Their books are written on the palmyra leaf, as in India ; but the 
letters, instead of being engraved with an iron style, are cut in with the point 
of a knife. I saw a man transcribing a story-book thus with great difficulty, 
and asked him bow much he could accomplish in a day, when he replied that 
two leaves, containing altogether about the quantity of one of ours, were as 
much as he could possibly get through. We observed various messages and 
letters written in the same way ; and passes for vessels clearing out are also 
inscribed on the palmyra leaf. Their writing is clumsy and indistinct, owing 
to the awkwardness of the instrument ; and the various slips and omissions 
which they make, render it difficult for a stranger to decipher their meaning. 
The persons acquainted with letters arc few, owing to the want of places for 
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public instruction ; and those who venture to write are still fewer, because 
they are afraid of incurring the displeasure of their superiors, if they form their 
letters so as to oflend against their superstitious f)rejiuliccs. Their books 
generally treat of mythological stories, and they have some collection of 
undaitg undangy or ‘ laws,* to which they refer, and by which the}^ profess to 
govern their states. Their music is similar to the Javanese, but much inferior; 
of painting, we saw a few specimens, representing war-boats sailing upon 
nothing, and men fighting and dancing in the air. We saw no traces of sculp- 
ture, and the few images met within their temples were rudely moulded out of 
clay and hardened in the sun.” 


CIUTICAL NOTICES. 

Opinions of ihe Hon. Mounlstuart Etphinslone upon some the tending Questions 
connected vnih the fioverntnent of British India, examined and compared with those of 
ttiehle Sir Thomas Munro and Sir Johji Malcolm, as taken from thrir Evidence before 
Burliamcnt, <J’c. Hy the Author of “ An Inquiry into the Causes of the Stationary 
Condition of India,” &c. Ix>ii(lon, IStJl. Parl)ury, Allen, and Co. 

In this little pamphlet, Mr. Bruce has compared or contrasted the recent evidence of 
Mr. Elphinstonc before the Lords* Committee on Enst- India AfKiirs, with the testi- 
mony of Sir Thomas Munro and Sir John Malcolm in 181 d, “as one of the most 
effectual means of disseminating correct views respecting tlie best mode of ndininis- 
lering the government of British India.” We cannot commend this plan as a very 
judicious one, and its mode of execution is by no means calculated to ohviato our 
objections : the overstrained and perpetual eulogies of Mr. Elpliiintone are likely to 
he as little palatable to the elevated and manly mind of that geiulem.'in, as the harsh, 
and, we believe unjust, strictures upon Sir John IMaKohn can bo to that gallant and 
estimable officer. These personal comparisons of livitig characters, which are alwavs 
invidious, were in the present case quite unnecessary, 

"With respect to the s.ntisractoriiiess of a rcKult to be obtained by comparing senti- 
ments of different persons, expressed in different circiiinstances, and witli an interval of 
nearly twenty years between them, we can say very little ; but it really appears to us 
that Mr. Bruce has read Mr. Elphinstonc*s evidence very hastily and superficially. 
Thus, in regard to the very first point of comparison, on thc'“ more general admission 
of Europeans into the interior of India,** he has extracted passages from the evidence 
of each of the three individuals in question, whence it is made to appear that Sir 
Thomas Munro and Sir John Malcolm were (in 1813) decidedly opposed to the general 
admission of Europeans into the interior of India, whilst Mr, Elphinstonc (in 1831) 
WHS of a decidedly contrary opinion. The qualifications which accompany the opinions 
of each arc excluded ; they would, wc believe, have brought them into very close 
approximation. But Mr. Bruce has actually misquoted Mr. Elphinstone*s evidence. 
Thus, in bis first quotation, he gives the following sentence: “a more general 
residence of Europeans (says Mr. Elpliinstone) would be certainly attended with great 
advantages, if they carried capital or skill with them to India.** Wc now subjoin the 
question and answer as they were really given 

« Do you think that the general prosperity of the country, or the moral improvement 
of the people would he advanced by the more general residence of Europeans amongst 
them ?— A more general residence of Europeans would be certainly attended with great 
advanUges, if they carried capital 'or skill with them to India ; but I Ihink that any 
unreslncted residence of Europeans in India would be productive of more harm than 
good.*' 

The terms of the question, and the whole of the answer, but particularly the remark 
at the close, which Mr. Bruce has most culpably excluded, lead to an inference the 
very reverse of that which Mr. Bruce professes to draw from Mr. Elphiustone’s testimony. 
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But this gcntlemon goes on, in the course of his examination, to show that tlie eleva- 
tion of the native character would l)e inconsistent with the unrestricted resort of Euro- 
peans to India; that their disagreement with the natives would be dangerous/ and he 
says, in express terms, “ I do not know that any of the present restrictions (on Euro- 
peans residing in India) could be dispensed with.** In short, the sentiments of Mr. 
KIphinstone, on this point, taken in the aggregate, tally pretty closely with those of 
Sir ’ritomas Mnnro, who spoke with reference to an unrestricted residence of Euro- 
peans in India. 

'J'his pamplilet is greatly inferior to the others written by Mr. Briicc ; all of them 
are mucli too wordy. 

77/6’ llislon/ of I'rattcc, By Eyke Evans Crowe. VoI. III. Being Vol. XXIII. of 
The Cahhnt (^yclopwdiu. London, Longman and Co. Taylor. 

Tins is the concluding volume of the history of France. It brings down the narra- 
tive to the capture of Paris and the abdication of Napoleon in IS 14. The work is a 
valiinl)le epitome of French history ; the style is easy and concise, and with the e.NCcp- 
iion of a few passages in the details of the French revolution, where the autlior's 
feelings have very excusably a]>pcarcd, his impartiality and temper are highly commend- 
able. 

Dcscriplhm of the Neiv Process if perforating and destroying the Stone in the Bladder, 
illusi rated with Casca and a Drawing f the JnslrumaU, in a Tetter addressed to the 
Medical Board if Calcutta, By .James Atkinson, Esq., Surgeon, Bengal Establish- 
ment, Member of the Asiatic Society of London, and Medical and Physical Society 
of Calcutta, and of the Oriental 'i'ransiatioii Coinniittee of the Uoyul Asiatic So- 
ciety. I^oiulon, 18.‘31. Jlighley. 

'I'liis work describes a very important surgical operation, wliich has been brought to 
;i high ilegree of perfection at Paris. JMr. Atkinson, in recently attending the 
medical inslilulions of the Fieruh c.tpituJ, having had frequent opjiortunitics of wit- 
nessing the great succesi of the oper.tlion in question, has perfonnetl a useftil service to 
iiis medical brethren in India, by ac<piaintiiig them with the result of his observations 
in the jiresent publication, which com]a'chends, in a succinct and jiopiilar form, a full 
description of the process, witli practical illustrations. As a woik aildressed to the 
Medical Board of Calcutta, it comes properly enough within the scope of onr Journal, 
allliongli we cannot well enter into its details, but we maybe allowed to quote the 
following introductory remarks on the subject: 

** This operation is looked upon in France as one of tlic most splendid surgical 
acquisitiotis of the age ; for, unlike medical theories in general, derived from analogy, 
it has no foundation in hypothetical deduction, but consisls in the practical and mecha- 
nical application of a simple process, which is intelligible to the plainest cajiacity. The 
insiriimeiit is introduced into the bladder without dilliculty. We tTctiially bear it 
grinding down the stone, and the discharge of tlie fragments, or the pulverized sub- 
stance, is afterwards facilitated by injections, with comjiaiaiiveiy no pain to the patient. 

In all cases wiiere the stone is of small dimensions, (he operation is indeed easy, 
attended with little iiiconveiiience and exempt from danger; and where the disease is 
not of long standing, the cure is always expeditious and certain. It has also been 
established that litliotrity may be practised with success even after the stone has attained 
a considerable volume, aiul lias produced some organic derangement ; but the treatment 
is then more tedious, the operation more difficult and painful, and the cure less to be 
depended on, than under tlic circumstances just described. The necessity, therefore, 
of having recourse to breaking the stone, according to the new method, as scon as its 
existence can he ascertaiiKii, is plainly indicated both to the surgeon and to the stiflercr, 
ami the hitler, by pursuing ibis course, will almost always avoid the operation of cutting, 
as well as the agony w'hicli results from the prolonged contiiuiance of a stone in the 
bladder,’* 

We observe that the Court of Directors, in patronizing the volume, have authorized 
Mr. Atkinson to order a complete set of the litliontriptic instruments to be made, for 
each of the presidency hospitals in India. 
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The History and 7\jpography of the United States of North America, By Johw Howa&d 

HiNTONjt A»M. Vol. I. Plates. 4to. London. Hinton. Siinpkinand Marshall. 

The first Tolume of this work is now completed ; it comprehends the history of the 
United States down to the year 1826. ^llic volume consists of 476 pages of letter- 
press, and about sixty firsUrate engravings, making a very handsome library book. 
The ensuing volume is to be devoted to the topography of the United States, beginning 
with its physical geography. 

Upon a reinspection of its twenty parts, we adhere to the favourable terms in which 
we have spoken of the work in its progress. 

Annuals. 

Friendship's Offering : a Literary Albums amt Christmas and New Year's Present^ Jor 
18:12. Smith, Klder, and Co. 

Age docs not wither nor custom stale tlie infinite variety " of these publications. 
Tills is the ninth year of Friendship* s Offerings yet the work is still redolent of 
freshness and beauty, though wo are distressed for new terms to vary our commendu- 
lions. The literary part, which avowedly aims at simplicity of style combined with 
elevation of sentiment and a moral character, rather than brilliancy and excitement, is 
set off with twelve elegant plates, one of which, on steel, entitled Myrrhina and 
Myrto, from a painting by John Wood, is eminently beautiful. 

The Amethyst^ or Christian Annual for 1832. Edited by Ilif^HARD Huie, M.D., and 
lloBERT Kaye Greville, LL.D. Edinburgh. Oliphant. 

This is n new candidate for public favour. It Is an annual of a religious complexion, 
relying upon its intrinsic merits alone; rejecting the aid of embellishments; aiming 
at instructing and edifying rather than amusing its readers. It has, therefore, no 
costly plates : yet its typography and envelope arc handsome. We may sum up its 
character in tiie words of the editors : ** the setting of the Amethyst is plain, but the 
metal is pure, and the gem itself is genuine; both, therefore, are calculated to retain 
their value and lustre long after the tinselled and ephemeral toys of more fashionable 
literature have glittered their little hour and been forgotten." 

lUustrathns tf the Continental AnnuaU for 1832; from Drawings by Sabiukl 

Prout, F.S,A. Smith, Elder, and Co. Moon, Boys, and Co. 

The Continental Annualy w’hicli is also a new aspirant fur distinction amongst these 
publications, has not yet appeared ; but we have seen the illustrations of the work, 
which are published separately, and we scarcely know how to employ terms which, 
whilst not chargeable with extravagance, shall express our admiration of them. They 
consist of views in France, Belgium, and Germany, to the perfect accuracy of most of 
which we can bear testimony, whilst their exquisite finish and delicacy of execution 
entitle them to rank amongst the best specimens of the art of engraving in England. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Maharaja Kaleekislicn Bahadur, of Calcutta, has translated from the Sanscrit into 
English, a work entitled Vedan Modi Taringiniy or a description of the different reli* 
gious sects and ceremonies of the Hindus, which is about to be printcxl at Ckilcutta. 

Mr. James Atkinson, of Calcutta, is engaged in conducting through the press his 
English abridgment of the Shah N&mehy from the original Persian, in prose and verse, 
to be published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Selections from the Edinburgh JievietOy comprising the best Articles in tliat Journal, 
from its .commencement to the present time, with a Preliminary Dissertation, and 
Explanatory Notes, edited by Maurice Cross, is in the press. 

Mr. Sharon Turner is preparing The Sacred History <f the WorUly from the Creation 
to the Deluge, attempted to be philosopliically considered, in a Series of Letters to a 
Son. 
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ON THE STUDY OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 

A PKOSPECTns lias apjK'nrecl at l^'lris, wliorcin IMIVI. ('Immpollioii tlif 
^younger and II. Rosspllini announce the npj)roaohinir publication of the 
results of their journey into Egeypt, in a work whicli will consist of 400 
folio plates, accompanied by ten volumes of text in octavo. This work 
cannot fail to possess very fjreat interest if we may trust the opinions ol 
j)orsons who have had an opportunity of iiis|>ectinf!^ the drawin*^s brought to 
Europe by M. Champollion, and which, he slates, were all taken upon the 
spot from Egyptian and Nubian monuments. T'liis collection will, there- 
fore, com])rehend, if we may so express it, a complete picture of ancient 
TOgypt, — its mythology and the ordinary pursuits of its population, delineatc’d 
by the pencil, as well as Uic costumes, jihysical character, and denomina- 
tions of all the different people of Africa and Asia represented on Egyp- 
tian monuments. 

So far we have nothing to object to the plan adopted by the editors ; bi;l 
it is not the less certain that they delude themselves if they fancy they are iu 
a condition to read the Egyptian inscriptions and manuscripts with .so much 
facility ns to justify them in pledging themselves to give n complete view 
of the anti(|ue Egyptian civilization, and to fix the history of Egyj^t 
according to the irrefragable testimony of original monuments contemporary 
with the events tlicmsclvcs.’** At a time when so bold and hazardous a 
])lcdgc is publicly made, it will not, perhaps, be useless to give a rapid 
sketch of what has been effected, up to the present moment, in the attempts 
to read Egyptian hicroglypliics, and of the obstacles which prevent the 
attainment of a satisfactory result. 

]<iver since the revival of letters, the hieroglyphics of Egypt Imve excited 
the curiosity of the learned, and stimulated their zeal to dccyplicr their 
-contents, in order, by this means, to reconquer, as it were, the knowledge 
of tlic arts and sciences possessed by the inhabitants of that renowned 
couTitry. Until our own time, however, all attempts had been fruitless, 
wlicn, by a lucky accident, the French in Egypt discovered the famous 
liosetia stone, M'hich bears one and the same inscription in two different 
s])ecies of Egyptian characters, with a Greek version. Upon this precious 
discovery, it was reasonably concluded, tliat the key of the hieroglyphics 
was at length found; but our exultation was of short duration, for tlic 
more this relic was examined, the more certain it became that tlic dccyplicr- 
ing of hieroglypliics was beset with diflicultics apparently insuperable. 

It was in the year J8J3, that the late Dr. Young discovered the alpha- 
betic value of most of the hieroglyphical signs winch compose the names 
of Ptolemy and Berenice in that inscription. The celebrated Zoega had 
previously suspected that most of these signs might be employed alphabeti- 
cally. This discovery of Dr. Y oung was rectified and considerably deve- 
loped by M. Champollion the younger, who, with great ingenuity, succeeded 
in dccyphcring the Greek and Roman names which arc frcqutmtly found in 

• ** Donner un tableau r^Tulicr lie; r.''.titiqiie civiliaatiou K;Typlicitiio, et rclablir I’liistoirc Ue I’Egyptc 
fnAon lea Uhnoigiioges inccuiiublcsj *le.i inoiiuiiicut.s oii{*.iiiaux conlcinporaiiiu tics cvincinents.'* 

/hiaL Journ. N .JS. VoL. No. 24. 2 N 
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hierof^lypfaical inscriptions, included in medallions or cartouches. The 
analytical process, which the French scholar pursued in his early researches, 
gained him the coniidence of those who were qualified to judge of the 
subject; and it is to be regretted that he should have abandoned this safe 
process in his later publications, where he gives a vast number of explana- 
tions without a single additional demonstration. In direct opposition to 
the formal testimony of writers of antiquity, he now maintains, that 
almost all the hicroglyphical characters are alphabetic, and grounding 
himself upon this hypothesis, he boldly ventures to translate any Egyptian 
inscription which is unaccompanied by an ancient version, at the same time 
that he carefully refrains from meddling w'ith that of Rosetta, the contents 
of which are known by the Greek translation. In tlie recent prospectus 
of M. Champollion there is no reference to this inscription. 

The pretended discoveries of this gentleman have tended so remarkably 
to embroil and obscure whatever relates to the writing of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, that it will, probably, be acceptable if we recapitulate what is posi- 
tively known upon this subject. 

\Ve must, then, distinguish three different species of Egyptian writing; 
1st. that which consists of lineaments analogous to those of our cursive 
hand, and known under the various names of popular y demotic ^ enchorial^ 
and epistolographic writing; 2dly. that in which the lineaments arc 
nearly of the same kind, but their aspect is not the same as tliat of the 
preceding, and which is denominated sacerdotal or hieratic writing; 
3dly. the hieroglyphic writing, all the characters of which are representa- 
tions of objects, natural or artificial. These three species of writing arc 
read in horizontal lines, the characters following each other from right to 
left. When several characters occur, placed one under another, they are 
to be read from the top to the bottom. We should observe that hie|*ogly- 
phical characters are often arranged in vertical columns, which are read 
from top to bottom, and follow each other, in like manner, from right to 
left. When it happens that, in these columns, several characters arc 
placed, side by side, on the same horizontal line, the order of succession is 
from right to left. In objects, whether natural or artiiicial, which are not 
symmetrical, there is always a side which is considered the fore part : it 
must be remarked that, in the hieroglyphic lines which arc read from right 
to left, the anterior part of the characters is invariably turned towards the 
right, so that the animals depicted in those lines appear to form a proces- 
sion advancing in a direction opposed to that which the reader is following. 

So little has hitherto been published respecting the hieratic writing, tliat 
we shall say nothing upon that mode ; our observations will be limited to 
the popular and hieroglypliical forms. 

The researches, which have been entered into with a view of determining 
the number of characters employed in the hicroglyphical writing, have 
afforded an estimate of eight or nine hundred, or somewhere about that 
sum. Those who have made the same attempt upon the popular writing 
liavc been led to results so greatly at variance with each other, that we do 
not think it necessary to consider them : we shall be content with remarking 
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that it has not been practicable to reduce the elements of tin's form to a 
small number of characters. As examples of the popular and hiero^lypliic 
forms of writing, we refer to the middle and the upper inscriptions on' the 
Rosetta stone, preserved in the British Museum, and of which very accu- 
rate copies are to be found in tlie plates of the great Description of Egypt, 
published by order of Napoleon. A good idea of the aspect of the hieratic 
writing may b(; formed by casting the eye on the copies of papyri found in 
the tombs at Thebes, published in the same work. 

Thirty years ago, the hieroglyphic writing was considered to be ideo- 
graphical y and the two others, alphabetical and phonetic. The first 
attempts made to analyze the enchorial portion of the Rosetta inscription 
threw some doubt upon the second branch of this hypothesis ; insomuch 
that there "was a disposition to regard the whole graphic system of the 
Egyptians as in its nature ideographical. Subsequent to that period, 
further examination led M. Champollion to conclusions diametrically oppo- 
site : he is now of opinion that characters of an alphabetical kind constitute 
three-fourths of the hieroglyphic, and a still greater proportion of the 
popular, writing. As he has not hitherto detailed the reasons upon whicli 
he founds this opinion, it is, of course, quite impossible to subject it to a 
rigorous examination. In the meanwhile, we arc bound to say, that the 
question appears to us little short of being solved, and that if we may trust 
the results of the labours of M. Dujardin,* and a few other writers, on 
the subject of the Rosetta inscription, W'e must consider all the forms of 
Egyptian ivriting as ideographical. We shall pass briefly in review the 
principal documents of evidence. 

The Greek historian, Diodorus Siculus, explains the nature of hiero- 
glyphic writing with sufficient precision. According to him, hieroglyphics 
were the sulyect of a mysterious science, wholly unknown to the vulgar, and 
transmitted from father to son in the sacerdotal caste. It is not, he says, 
by means of grouped syllables (collections of sounds) that the hieroglyphic 
writing recalls ideas, but by the meaning which the memory attaches to 
the various forms which strike the eye. The figure of a hateky for 
example, which directly recalls that of all birds ■whose flight is most rapid, 
is metaphorically employed to represent all the ideas which have an affinity 
with that of speed, by a process analogous to that which causes a word to 
pass from its direct meaning to the various metaphorical senses of which 
it is susceptible. 

The Latin historian, Aminianus Marccllinus, speaks no less affirmatively 
upon the same point. On tlie subject of the obelisks transported to Rome 
by order of the emperors, and of the hieroglyphic characters with which 
tliey were covered, he makes this reflexion: " we know how to represent, 
by means of letters, whose number is limited and use easy, all the thoughts 
which the human mind is capable of generating ; it was not so wdth the 
ancient Egyptiafis; for to each of their characters there corresponded a 
>rord, and sometimes even a complete sentence ; thus, to be content with 
two examples; the figure of a valtarc corresponded to the w'ord nainroy 

See an outline of M. Dujardin's theory in our Johnial* vol. i. N.S., p. 233. 
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and that of n bee recalled the thought, Umt a king^ though his reign were 
sweet, ought nevertheless to be armed with a sting.*' 

To the.se two witnesses, we add the testimony of St. Clement, Bishop of 
Alexandria, and who wrote in that country. The following passage 
appears in the fifth book of his Miscellanies :** 

If the Christian religion involves a part of its doctrine in mysteries, why 
should we wonder? Do we not find that, in every age and country, religious 
science has enveloped itself in a veil, which was raised only on certain condt* 
tions? Prophets and oracles have always spoken enigmatically : knowledge 
was no where imparted to a casual applicant, but to those only who were pro- 
perly prepared to receive it. 

For example, amongst the Egyptians, it was necessary for a person to begin 
by familiarizing himself with the use of the cpistolographlc characters ; then he 
learned that of the hieratic characters, those which were employed by sacred 
writers; the last and highest degree of education consisted in acquiring a 
Knowledge of the hieroglyphic characters. Of the latter, some are employed 
to form words by means of the initial articulations of their names ; others are 
employed symbolically, sometimes to represent directly the objects whose 
formo were exhibited, and at other times to recall indirectly other objects with 
which they have a nearer or more remote connexion. In short, all those who 
were skilled in religious science, barbarians as well ns Greeks, were fond of 
shrouding it beneath n veil, and never published a truth without enveloping it 
in enigmas, symbols, allegories, &c. 

To say that the knowledge of the Iireroglyphic characters formed a part 
of the most exalted and mysterious science of the Egyptians, is to assert 
pretty plainly that the hieroglyphic writing was not three-fourths alphabe- 
tical ; for, undoubtedly, how complicated soever an alphabetical system 
may be, it could never be the subject of a very mysterious science. St. 
Clement seems to admit tliat a certain number of hieroglyphics was 
ein])loycd to represent sounds, that Is, in the manner of our alphabet; but 
his mode of expression almost authorizes us to conclude that this phonetic 
use of hieroglyphics w'as restricted to proper names, which would harmo- 
nize with the results deduced from the examination of original monuments. 
Thus, therefore, if we adopt the testimony of ancient writers, we must 
consider the hieroglyphic writing as in its nature ideographical. To avoid 
this conclusion, it is absolutely necessary to hold that all those writers were 
mistaken: such an unanimity in error would, however, be little short of 
miraculous. 

On the other hand, if we besto%v a glance upon the grammatical system 
of the Coptic tongue, which is generally acknowledged to be a relic of the 
ancient Egyptian language, we shall discover reasons not less powerful far 
regarding the hicroglyphical writing as composed of characters designed to 
represent, not sounds, but ideas. M. de Sacy, in the Magazin Eficych- 
pediqtie of 1808, on reviewing an essay on Egyptian literature, by M. E. 
Quatremere, expressed himself ns follows ; 1 do not hesitate to assert, 

tliat the Coptic language stilly retains, in its grammatical system, many 
traits of a property belonging to a dialect which had been long written in 
hieroglypliical signs.** The term hieroglyphica. is here equivalent to 
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ideographical. In (letniling the grounds of his opinion, M. do Sacy points 
out some curious connexions between the* composition of ideas amongst the 
Copts and amongst the Chinese. It must be recollected, that if the Egyp- 
tian dialect does not exhibit, so perfectly as the Chinese, the effect of 
ideographical characters upon the language, it is because all the known 
relics of that dialect are posterior to the period when the use of hierogly- 
phieai writing had ceased ; so that the language might have lost a portion 
of its primitive physiognomy. 

In the Coptic language tliere arc no terminations to denote the plural 
number in nouns, certain peculiar cases excepted ; nor any terminations to 
distinguish genders, which are often indicated by the addition of the words 
male and female ; nor any signs of cases in nouns. Ju compound words, 
the component parts invariably remain distinct; there is no instance of 
fusion. It w’ould be easy to draw up an analysis of all these words, adapting 
litem to their being rendered in ideographical cliaraeteis. U'Jius, an inves- 
tigation of the ancient language spoken in Egypt aflbrds fresh arguments 
for considering the Egyptian forms of writing as ideographical. Jt now 
remains for us to inquire into the results furnished by the examination of 
monuments. 

After the discovery that certain little frames, to which the name of car- 
touches has been given, included proper names foreign to the Egyptian 
tongue, it was soon perceived that the hieroglyphics they inclosed performed 
the part of nl])habctical characters. The names of Ptolemy^ Cleopatra^ 
Perenicey and some others, were the tirst analyzed. I'hey presented one 
remarkable circumstance, we mean the absence of certain vowels: thus 
the name of Ptolemy — 


tn t 

instead of being written PtolomaioSy according to the Greek form, was 
exhibited Piol,mai,Sy which .seemed to imply that certain vo\^'cIs were 
dropped in pronunciation, like the mute e of tlie French. Another fact 
worthy of observation, respecting the difterent names referred to, and 
which we shall point out with reference more particularly to that of Ptolemy^ 
is the invariable use of certain characters : tlius the two first characters in 
the above name are always the same^ and appear borrowed from that of 
the god Phtah : 

h P 



The fourth character is always a lion; and it is well known that this animal 
was the symbol of a proud and warlike temperament, whence its presence 
recalls the- sense which the Greeks Jittributed to the word Piolomaios. 
I'lie other characters vary as little as those we have adverted to, or, at all 
events, the variations arc confined within extremely narrow limits. Is it 
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not highly pi^oboble, tlieii^ under these cirouinstanees, that the hieroglyphics, 
which compose the name of Ptolemy, whilst they perform the part of 
alphabetical characters, at the same time stand for ideographical signs ? 

The Greek names we have just mentioned, when they occur in the 
popular %vriting, present, upon being analyzed, nearly the same peculiarities 
as in Uie hieroglyphical form. It is observable that the same vowels are 
wanting, and the same characters are constantly employed. We addOCe, 
by way of example, the name of Ptolemy : — 

s u HI inoi i I* 

We never observe a single one of the characters which compose this name 
vary, although the Egyptians might have written it upwards of twenty diffe- 
rent ways, having several signs by which they could express the same letter. 

After analyzing the Greek names, the same process of analysis ivas 
pursued in respect to Roman names. The latter not being significative like 
the former, there was less fixedness in the use of the characters ; nor could 
it be otherwise, because, instead of a definite idea, they had to render a 
vague and general one of grandeur, glory, power, &c. The difference 
may, however, be also attributable to the influence exerted, in process of 
time, upon the habits of Egypt by masters who employed exclusively 
alphabetical writing. 

To the analysis of Roman names succeeded that of the names of a 
certain number of Egyptian kings mentioned by the historian Manetho. 
These names, like those of the Greek monarchs, discover but very trifling 
variations, insomuch that we may repeat here the reflexion we have already 
made. As most of the names which have been analyzed were recognized 
only from their being known from other sources ; and, as it has been 
hitherto impracticable to lay down any certain rules for reading them^ 
we conceive that little confidence can be placed in the accuracy of those 
names which historians have not mentioned, such ns Osortasen^ Amenoftep^ 
&c. : in fact, the principles upon which they liavc been thus read will lead 
us to discover, for example, Nervaooi in a group which has been taken as 
representing the name of Nerva : — 

r N 



We might adduce a multitude of examples of the same kind. 

After royal names, there have jbeen discovered and analyzed the names 
of most of the Egyptian deities mentioned in Greek and Latin authors : 
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Phtah. 

Nkith. 

Ammon.. 

Anuois. 

Arooaais. 
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A name of a deity is unquestionably the most arbitraiy and the most 
artiticial thing that can well be conceived, and it is equally certain that it 
is the least adapted for admission into an idcograpliical system of writing ; 
it is, therefore, by no means surprising that, in order to represent names 
of this kind, recourse was had to the process of alphabetical writing. To 
be more explicit : such a quality or such an action, attributed to the deity 
generally, will be found represented by an aggregate of several simple ideas, 
to each of which some monosyllable will correspond and an ideographical 
character ; from the scries of monosyllables which would be pronounced on 
seeing this groupe of characters, will result a word representing a complex, 
abstract, obscure idea ; the habit of pronouncing this word with profound 
reverence, in one invariable mode, and without conceiving the simple ideas 
which it comprehends, any more than the complex idea w hich results from 
their combination, will produce, very speedily, a species of proper name, each 
character of which will seem to represent merely a sound. But there is 
one circumstance from which it appears to us to result, that, prior to their 
being representatives of ideas, and in passing by use into the state of 
phonetic signs, they were and continued to be ideographical. The circum- 
stance to which we allude is this: the names of Phiahy Neiihy Apisy 
Arooerisy Ammofiy Annbis, &c., exhibit, in the characters of which they 
arc compounded, but very slight variations ; it would thence appear that, 
for tracing these dilTcrcnt names of deities, there were certain consecrated 
characters, which authorizes the conjecture that these characters were 
associated not only with sounds but also with ideas. 

With respect to the names of divinities other than those met with in 
ancient authors, such as Neip/i^, Osmety Tafncy &c., we arc of opinion 
that they ought to be adopted with hesitation and distrust, for the same reason 
wc have assigned for not admitting regal names which arc in the same pre- 
dicament. The major part of Egyptian proper names being compounded 
with those of divinities, their partial analysis has been practicable; but 
much uncertainty exists as to those portions foreign to the divine names. 

As to the common denominations, such as kingy father y sony &c., which 
it is imagined have been met with written in alphabetical characters, wc 
have powerful reasons for believing that there has been a complete misap- 
prehension upon this point; and before we renounce our conviction, one of 
those terms must be pointed out to us in the Rosetta inscription, the only 
document whence a proof of this kind could be demonstrated, and which wc 
believe cannot be done : when we say, one of those terms, we mean a term 
universally acknowledged to be Egyptian. Thus wc would accept the word 
ooro as representing the idea of king,” but not the word sooty which is not 
Coptic ; we would not receive, as the representative of the idea father,” 
the word toocy which is not, to be found in any Coptic book, but wc ask to 
sec the word idt ; if we are tendered the word sty as representing the idea 

son,” we beg to say that it ought. to be rendered by the u^ord seriy &c. 

Lastly, with regard to the gramnmtical forms which arc alleged to have 
been found likewise expressed in phonetic characters, we have two remarks 
to make. The first is, that if any group, designed to represent what arc 
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termed grammatical forays, appears really to have a very close relation with 
the sounds which correspond to them^ it may be observed that in those 
groups^ as in proper names, whether regal or divine, there are few if any 
possible variations, which fact authorizes the conclusion that these representa- 
tives of abstract and complex ideas had assumed a phonetic property without 
ceasing to be ideographical, just as in the case of the names of deities, 
which we have before referred to. The other remark is this : a great 
number of groups representing grammatical forms arc absolutely suscep- 
tible of no .analysis whatsoever: we shall be satisfied with citing one 
example, in a group which occurs very often in the Rosetta inscription, 
where, according to all appearance, it represents the affix of tlic third 
person plural : — 

III 

This affix, ivith the Copts, has no relation with the mode in which this 
group is to be read, according to the phonetic alphabet of INI. Chanipollion. 
As this reading offers some analogy to the prefix form of the third person 
plural, future tense, this group has been made the represenlative of that 
form; but this conjecture will not bear examination. Moreover, in order 
to show that certain groups are not pronounced as we should conclude they 
ought to be, we may refer to the name of Nerva, which has been before 
adverted to. 

In conclusion : we arc of opinion that the use of Jiieroglyjihics, as signs 
of sounds, a))pcars to be limited to the transcription of proper names, which 
corresponds with the expressions of St. Clement of Alexandria already 
cited; and we repeat that, in a matter of this kind, there is nothing which 
can weaken the unanimous testimony of the ancient writers concerning the 
ideographical nature of hieroglyphics. We will add, though we do not stop 
to explain the grounds of our opinion, that the popular and hieratic forms 
appear to us to be of the same nature as the hieroglyphical writing.^ 

These notions, it is true, are opposed to the theory and doctrine of M. 
Chanipollion, who now contends that tlic greater part of the hieroglyphical 
signs are phonetical ; but this is a mere assumption, — a chimera whereby 
lie endeavours to impart an air of plausibility to the numerous interpreta- 
tions which he pretends to give of Egyptian inscriptions. But even in the 
case of the hieroglyphic texts w.e possess, though they consist merely of 
alphabetical characters, the value of which is known, tiierc still remains an 
insurmountable difficulty, which lies in the language ; for like all other 
dialects in the world, that of Egypt must have undergone considerable 
changes in the lapse of time, so that although the Coptic contained in the 
religious books might probably be the language of Egypt spoken in the 
time of Domitian and Titus, it would certainly not be that which prevailed 
i!inder Rameses or Sesostris. Tims, with all the respect which is due to 
the talents, the zeal, and the assiduity of M. Champollion, and of those 
scholars who have followed in*thc career opened by him, we are convinced 

* Proofs of this fact, wo undorstaud, arc about to be glvcu to the world in a work by M. Dujardin, of 
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they will encounter obstacles which it is morally impossible tliey can over- 
come. They have succeeded already, and they will probably be able to 
proceed still further, in readin^r the names of kings of Egypt previously 
known by means of ancient authors ; they will be enabled to interpret a few 
scattered phrases ; but it is difliciilt to conceive that they can ever attain 
even a superficial knowledge of Egyptian inscriptions, and of the innumer- 
able papyri found in the sepulchres of that country. It cannot be denied 
that M. ( ^hampollion, when he ventures to translate the most trifling phrase, 
is constrained to invent, for that purpose, words which are not Cojitic, and 
wdiich he cannot justify by any authority. The office of interpreter, it may 
be readily conceived, under such circumstances, cannot be very perplexing, 
when he is able to attribute to the unknown signs in an inscription the exact 
sense wliicli he tliinks convenient, and to construct the language in wliich 
he is desirous it should be written. 

A few examples will suffice to prove w'hat we have stated respecting the 
mode adopted by 1\1. (Jharnpollion to interpret hieroglyphics. In the tenth 
line of the hieroglyphical portion of the Rosetta inscription, the following 
passage occurs, to the signs in which we add the value given tlicm by M. 
( 'hampollion : — 


t ma is n sh 



V t a 


'I'his passage answers to the Greek •/Fot^k rev 

who received the kingdom from his father.’' Even with the aid of this 
Greek translation, it is difficult to dccypher tlic contents of the hierogly- 
phics. The letters shp, which appear to represent the Coptic verb ship, 
to receive,” may be perceived at the beginning, and the aflix may be 

recognized in ; but wdiat is denoted by the man seated, with a small 

vase or triangle upon his head, M. Champollion does not tell us. The 
succeeding group forms, according to his reading, sti, which he renders 
direction, royalty, regal poAver.” Then comes the oiot traversed by an 
arm, which makes wm, " place,” and at the end is a group which M. 
Champollion reads tooev, and translates his father,” although the Egyptian 
word for father ” is idt. He thus endeavours to support this explanation: 

wc have here,” he says, “ the word tooe or tue, which expresses the idea 
of * father;' it may be referred to the Coptic root^ taue, taooe, ^ prodn cere, 
proferre,' whose primitive taoou appears formed from ta, * dare,' and ood, 
* germ.' ” This reasoning is, in our opinion, perfectly untenable, for neither 
taue nor taooe signifies, in Coptic, ‘‘ to produce.” In that language, the 
verb taood or taooe, in the Bashmuric dialect taua, is the synonym of the 
Greek l9r«ygiy, " to conduct it has also the sense of ‘‘ to speak,” to 
utter words,” but it cannot be rendered “ to produce.” The w'ord tue, 
which M. Champollion w^ould derive from this verb, cannot, therefore, 
AsiaUonr. N.S.Vol.6. No.24. 2 O 
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signify father and if the group on the Rosetta stone has this significa- 
tion, which is probable, it is ideographical not phonetic. 

The following inscription, in which is repeated, according to M. Cham- 
pollion, the whole sense of the preceding, is from the obelisk of Pamphila!, 
erected in honour of Domitian : 



The transcription, which M. Chanipollion gives of this passage, affords 
no sense in Coptic; he found himself, therefore, compelled to add : “ taking 
into consideration the derangements (dejdacements) already pointed out in 
the Egyptian tongue, and the customary suppression, in hieroglyphic texts, 
of certain prepositions or definite pai tides, tins passage may be reduced to 
the Coptic words,'* &c. These words are here subjoined and placed parallel 
with those which M. Chanipollion professes to read in the hieroglyphical text : 


Hieragl. Text. 

Coptic. 

Translation. 

Eshpv 

Eavskp 

who received 

*tn 

psoot7t 

the direction 

ntuev 

emj)eveiot 

from his father 

Oospsins 

Ooespasianos 

Vespasian 

via 

cpma 

instead 

snv 

cmpvson 

of his brother (the king) 

Tits 

Titos 

Titus. 


The Coptic translation gives, in fact, the sense conjectured by M. Cham- 
poUion ; but what a difference between that and the reading afforded by 
assigning to the characters composing the passage the value which, accord- 
ing to the learned interpreter, properly belongs to them ! They arc alto- 
gether different words. I'he same discrepancy exists in all his readings of 
hieroglyphical texts. But is it possible that the language of the translation 
of the Coptic Bible, which we know took place in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity,' can differ so widely from that spoken in Egypt in the time of 
Domitian (A.D. 81 to 96), as the two texts compared above ? A dialect 
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can hardly undergo an entire change in a hundred years. If, however, M. 
Champollion is prepared to maintain such a thesis, we have a right to ask 
him how lie proposes to avail himself of the Coptic language, as it exists at 
present, for the explanation and intcrjiretation of inscriptions in Egypt of 
far more ancient dates, according to him, a thousand, two thousand, and 
perhaps three thousand years before the age of Domitian? 


THE CLOSING SCP:NE 

TO A PASSAGE IN THE PLAGUE AT JIAGDAl). 

What ran it be: — 

l*erchanccsonip rooted memory of the past; 

.Some dream of injured pride, that fain would wreak 
It.s forccon fluinb expression : .some ficrcewrong 
Which his youiii; soul hath sufTerctl unappoascfl. 

Rut thoughts like these must be dispelled before 
'I'lie soul ran plume its wings to part in peace. — Watts. 

He lay upon bis bed ; 
And o'er bis damp and quivering brow 
The summer wind did wander, lifting up 
His thickly malted tresses, like red leaves 
Shaken in autumn. And the busy hum 
Of voices, aud the roar of traflicking — 

'i'liu warm hiooil rushing thro* the mighty pulse 
Of that proud city — all came leaping in 
'riiro' the dim broken window. 

The night of fears, which had been darkening o'er 
The weary and allriglited souls of men, 

Was waning fast, and in the crowded streets 
The rapid step of jjassers-by was heard ; 

And from the long unopened door the feet 
Of children came forth dancing, and the song 
In many a house rose merrily. To liim 
Who lay upon that couch the gleeful song — 

The summer air — breathed only misery ! 

No note the sick man taketli, for his face 

Is turned from the light, as he would shut 

Sweet Nature from him ; and his lingers grasp * 

A tattered bdok, among whose soiled leaves 

Willi wild eonvnlsive energy they wander. 

A sudden thought hath touched him, and he turns 
A penetrating gaze upon the words. 

Now scarcely readable in the pale ink 
That ni.'irkcd tlicm, on the faded title-page ; 

Tt was his niotlier*s writing, and lie looked 
Tn love upon it till the balmy days 
Of youth came back unto his heart, and all 
The blessed dreams of childhood. Memory ! 

Thou followest the mourner's path like some 
Pale loving sister, and thy voice doth bring 
Tlie faces and the pleasant light of old 
Into our tearful eyes ! And so it was 
With that poor weeper : for the heavy chain 
Which sill and wickedness had bound 
About his mind, was rent asunder. 

Meanwhile the breeze, that gentle child of June, 
Came singing round his pillow with a voice 
Speaking of 'peace ; and e'en the fearful cry, 

The summons of that dread pestilence 
Standing beside his bed, iipfiii Tils spirit fell 
Sofl as a mother’s blessing. 

The sunset glimmers on the window ledge, 

Ami meck-cyed Moonlight comctli. Fare thee well ! 
Poor stranger! for to-morrow's early dawn 
Will liiid thee not ! 


W. 
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THE ANGLO-INDIAN OK THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

A TALK RELATEll BY IIIMSKLF. 

For a year or two before my friends had procured me a writersliip in the 
Company’s service, there had resided in my native village, a pleasant and 
retired spot on the borders of Shropshire, a gentleman advanced in years, and 
of a pale and sallow complexion. He lived a frugal and sequestered life, but 
his frugality was evidently that of choice, not of necessity, for he had the 
command of considerable resources. Ili^ charity was unbounded when he 
found objects deserving of it, but so dispensed that they who reaped its bcnc- 
hts suspected rather than knew the hand that administered it. He avoided 
mixed society, refused all invitations, and rarely conversed with anyone; 
yet his manners were polished, and there was something that bespoke an 
early and habitual familiarity wdth elegant life. His family besides himself 
consisted of an aged black male servant and an elderly female housekeeper. 
He had gone out to India about the time of Clive, and had passed many years 
there. It was accident (no matter what) that made me acquainted with him ; 
and it was soothing to my self-love, that he, who seemed to shun every one 
else, should have tolerated, nay, encouraged, so young a man to cultivate 
his friendship. When my destination to India was fixed, I took still further 
pains to ingratiate myself w'ith a person who could impart to me much useful 
information and hcneficiul advice for the guidance trf my future pursuits. He 
became every day more and more communicative, frequently invited me to his 
house, and when the frequency of my visits had generated mutual confidence 
between us, gave me the history of his life. It wae a narrative of griefs long 
and painfully hoarded, and he seemed to feel a relief whilst he was imparting it. 

I was not always the solitary detached being you have seen me ; I was 
once volatile and lively. I rushed with the tide of human beings in pursuit of 
what is called pleasure, and w'as as little sensible to the admonitions of pru- 
dence or the restraints of wisdom as the rest. The affectation of being singu- 
lar is an intolerable reproach to a young man, so I was determined not to be 
singular. Example, rather than disposition, drew me onwards, and I followed, 
heedle|isly and blindly, the beckonings of that turbulent and unquiet happiness 
which young men pursue so ardently, till I was as accomplished in fashionable 
vices as the most finished gentlemen of the day. 

I was the younger son of an carl, in whose veins ran the richest and 
purest blood of the country. His honours had been won at Cressy and at 
Agincourt, and although large wealth did not accompany the distinctions 
inherited by my father, he found ample solaqc for a fettered estate and a scanty 
rent-roll in the unsullied and ancient dignity of his house, which had never 
been stained by a plebeian alliance. The Earl of Marlington had five sons 
besides myself, a large family to a man who had a title to support, for my 
mother brought him little or no money. I received an excellent education. 
I was sent at twelve to Eton, and thence removed to Cambridge, having been 
destined to one of the learned professions; but the civil appointments in 
India being then very lucrative, my father procured me a writership, before 1 
had passed three terms at the above University. Eton is no bad abridgment of 
the world ; all the cabals and intrigues and adventures of maturer life arc there 
acted on a more confined theat^je. To be sure, there is a certain portion of 
vice acquired at a public school, but it was ingenuous and liberal vice^thc 
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vice of a gentleman. By such sophistries are onr places of public education 
defended. My allowance at Cambridge was ample, and my mother’s private 
purse was occasionally opened to my importunities. Horse-racing, rowing- 
matches, billiards, promiscuous gallantry, in short, every species of what goes 
by the name of pleasure, constituted the amusements in which I freely indulged* 
The earl, my father, who had heard of my pursuits, and the taste for expense 
which they entailed with it, had for that reason altered my destination, 
and having procured me an appointment to India, wrote me to that cflect, 
requiring my instant departure from college. I felt regret at leaving the gay 
circle of iny youthful associates, and still severer regret at being obliged to 
part with brown Peggy : I had given one hundred guineas for her, and the 
dealer of whom I had bought her kindly took her again for thirty. 

** On my arrival in town, I found the period of my voyage was yet two or 
three months distant. In the calculations of a young man, it was a long space, 
and with a little industry a great deal of amusement might be crammed into it. 
I thought, therefore, I might as well run a race against time in the voluble 
career of pleasures which were so soon to be cut off from me. My spirits 
were constitutionally good. I may say, without vanity, m3' figure was not 
despicable, and the air of good society was natural to me. I was flattered and 
caressed, and, my head not being strong enough for the fumes of flattery, I 
became a finished coxcomb. But whilst I indulged a manly pride in being the 
life of male parties, and one of the stoutest drinkers amongst my associates of 
that sex (drinking was one of the vices of that day), I was not insensible 
to a sort of flattery much more delicate and gratifying, in being favourably 
regarded by women. These conquests told well. I had the reputation of 
bonne fortune^ and it ensured my admission into the best societies, male or 
female. 

“ It was at a masquerade that I unconsciously found mj'self in conversation 
with a masque of the most tender kind. As far as could be perceived from a 
voice, the tones of which were celestially sweet, the lady who uttered them 
must have been an angel. * Is not this a detestable amiiseincnt,’ said I to the 
masque, * this playing at cross purposes with each other, when so many fine 
things arc said on one side and the other, that one loses one’s heart without 
knowing where to look for it ?’ ‘ But is that your real opinion, Mr. Manvillc?* 

asked the incognito, addressing me by name. * Is not Love deprived of half 
his iniscliicf by wearing a mask ?’ ‘ Quite the contrary,’ I returned : ‘ the 

mischief he docs by this bush-fighting, this disguised ambushed warfare, when 
he pops at yon without 3'oiir knowing where he is, or how to answer his Are, is 
quite serious. Besides he wounds, and where is one to look for the cure ?’ — 

‘ The cure ! does not Love himself cure the wounds he inflicts ?* — ‘ Assuredly ; 
like the rattle-snake, he cures them with their own venom .’ — ^ And so you 
compare Love to a rattle-snake ?’ ‘ Would that the resemblance were perfect ! 
for the reptile is provided with scales that warn his victim as he approaches. 
Love gives us no warning. But is it not cruel that, while you are in possession 
of my name, I should be in darkness respecting yours Bless me,’ replied 
the masque, ' exchange names at a masquerade ! What then is the use of a 
mask ?’ * What, indeed ! , Life is too short to lose our time at masquerades. 

They who would make life itself a masquerade do well to wear disguises. 
Prudery and aflbetation are masks; they cover vice, they are hiding-places to 
the passions ; but the ingenuous children of nature are not ashamed of belong- 
ing to her family. Trust me, then ; let me not die in ignorance and despair.’ 

* Oh, don’t die/ said the lady, pulling a card from her glove, and adding, in 
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a whisper, * call betwixt eleven and three to-morrow ; I shall be at home to 
no one else.’ 

** I was all tumult, all joy, all intoxication ; I scarcely felt the ground. 
The enchanting tones of her voice still murmured in my ear, and vibrated to 
every chord of my heart. Love and champagne exalted my senses to a divine 
phrenzy. In vain did I woo sleep to my pillow. The delightful accents stole 
deliciously upon me, soft as the gentle minstrelsy of the summer breezes. 

I dressed myself the next day in a morning suit of uncommon elegance ; 
and was punctually at the house of the Viscountess Saville by twelve. I was 
shewn into an elegant dressing-room, where I waited the approach of the 
titled beaut}', over whom I had effected so unlooked-for a conquest. Pre- 
sently I heard the rustling of silk. * This must be the lovely creature,’ I said 
to myself ; * yet what can she have to do with silk ? Some airy gossamer, 
some robe dipped in the tints of the rainbow, must best befit her graceful form.’ 
Suddenly the door opened and an angel stood before me. I was so awe- 
struck with her beauty, that I could have fallen on my knees to do it homage. 
* Lady Saville !’ I exclaimed, and stretched out my hand to her. What was 
my surprise, when the beautiful being seemed indignant at my presumption ! 
There was a chilling frown on her countenance that froze me to the soul. ‘ I am 
not Lady Saville,’ she said ; ‘ her ladyship will be lierc instantly and in a mo- 
ment vanished. Never did I sec so consummate a licaiit}^ ; but there was virtue 
mingled with beauty. She was about nineteen, but in every look and gesture 
there was a dignity that bespoke maturer years. Whilst I was thus musing on 
tlw delightful vision that had just disappeared, and lamenting that it was not 
the incognita of the preceding evening, in came the viscountess herself ; an 
elegant woman indeed, with a face that expressed pretty, but common things. 
She was one of those beauties that nature throws off by wholesale. How 
different from the rare perfection I had just seen ! and the vernal season had 
passed with her ladyship. As if, too, she had begun to suspect that her 
charms had given notice to quit, she endeavoured to detain them by the arts 
of the boudoir. Yet, I was resolved to cultivate an acquaintance that would 
give me an entree to the house that contained my Emily, for that was the 
name of the young lady that had so instantaneously enchanted me. I, there- 
fore, resumed the gaiety of the preceding night. I professed myself the slave 
of a beauty that played on my heart with little more glow than that of a 
Lapland sun. I acteil my part so well that the viscountess was pleased with 
my enthusiasm. She called me her pupil, and gave me to understand that 
her doors were always open to me. Her rank and character, she told me, 
exempted her from all suspicion, and it was the prerogative of early widow- 
hood, earned by a few years of strict conjugal decorum, to form agreeable 
friendships beneath its sanction. 

“ You have hitherto seen me a careless libertine, running headlong into 
the most hideous follies without restraint or compunction. Vanity had scared 
up my best sensibilities, and with these, every sentiment of virtue had retired. 
Yet there was something that dashed the cup with bitterness something 
that stung me in the midst of the flowers on which I reposed. I began, I 
know not by what process, to find out my error; to perceive ’ that I had 
employed faithless ministers to my passions, and that if pleasure w'as the 
object of the chace, I was by no means a judicious voluptuary. Then I con- 
trasted the turbulent, short-lived emotions, in which I had rioted, to the 
calmer, but more durable transports of virtue. Whence did these honourable 
regrets proceed ? Whence was this emanation of light on my darkened soul 
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reflected? It was Emily who had inspired me with new sentiments. Her 
image never left me. My soul caught the inspiration of the being, to whom 
it offered its vows. Like a pilgrim, I felt the influence of the saint, as I knelt 
at his shrine. So rare a form, so studious an assemblage of the most finished 
gifts of nature ! I said, in the language of Plato, ‘ if virtue were to appear 
embodied in the human shape, she would take no form but this. If then she 
be virtue, as undoubtedly she is, she is only to be approached by those who 
strive to resemble her.’ Here I turned my eye inward on myself with shame 
and upbraiding. I had devoted strength, time, talents, to a deity, whom her 
abused votaries call pleasure; but who is a Moloch in reality, pampered with 
human sacrifices. 

“ The viscountess was still a youthful widow. She had been united by 
family compact to her deceased lord, and there was little or no agreement of 
taste or affection to cement the union. Unwilling, however, to break the 
repose of conjugal life by ill-bred wrangling or peevish complaints, they had 
adopted for some years the system of being quite indifferent to each other, 
but at the same time, of never traversing their reciprocal humours. It was 
the dead bay of matrimony in wdiich they had anchored, secure from storms, 
but never undulating to the gale. This tranquil state of things w'as a grievous 
restraint to a lady, who from her cradle had been accustomed to admiration. 
At length, the death of her husband released her from her tedious servitude 
to outward decorum, and, as I said before, under the protecting name of a 
widow, she amused herself with forming agreeable friendships. Such was 
Lady Savillc. Emily was her proteffcc and companion. Distantly related to 
her ladyship, she had been the offspring of an ill-fated union, blest only by 
the mutual affection that had caused it. Abandoned by his family for pre- 
suming to undermarry,— the lad}^ having no other requisites to make a good 
wife but great beauty, a saint-like meekness, and a heart glowing with the 
finest emotions, — the father of Emily, who could ill support his wife and child 
on his half-pay, joined a regiment in the West-Indies. The separation was 
cruel, for it tore him from the only treasure he had on earth— his beloved 
wife and her infant. But some chances of promotion offering themselves,' he 
was induced to take advantage of them. His hopes of return were not ful- 
filled. The pestilential malady of the climate soon seized him, and the intel- 
ligence of his death cut the thin thread on which his widow’s existence was 
suspended. 

Emily was thus left unprotected at, an age when beauty has most 
need of protection. Her father’s family relented, and her lad^^ship, thinking 
that sufficient suffering had been inflicted for the crime of an affectionate mar- 
riage, received her under her roof as a friend and companion ; and in truth it 
was a benevolence which the varied accomplishments of Emily amply repaid, 
in a rich fund of amusement to Lady Seville, during the long listless hours of 
conjugal sameness, to which her lord had in his life-time consigned her. 
During my visits in Berkelcy-sqiuire, I was frequently thrown into the sweet, 
but dangerous, society of this young lady. Nor did her ladyship suspect the 
influence her young charge had acquired over me, much less that she had 
brought me over to virtue and to happiness. Abhorrent as it was from my 
better feelings, I 'never addressed her ladyship without strengthening the dose 
of homage and adulation, the better to blind her suspicions. It was an 
unpleasing artifice, which required all the skill and. sophistry of love to recon- 
cile to my conscience. I endeavoured to persuade myself that the fraud was 
excused by the sincerity of my regard for Emily, and the absolute impossibility 
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of seeing and conversing with her by any other means. How quickly did the 
time fly in such an intercourse ! For though in the presence of Lady S. I 
scrupulously abstained from addressing Emily with any peculiar earnestness of 
manner, I contrived to tell the tale by my looks and gestures. Some one 
has aptly compared the silent converse of the eyes to two souls addressing 
each other out of their windows. 

We carried on this pantomime of love for some weeks. Miss Langhaiii 
(that was her name) did not suspect the nature of my visits to the viscountess* 
Pure in the last recesses of the mind, she had not yet learned to suspect. She 
revered her protectress as a friend and a parent, who sheltered her from the 
storm of adversity that had hung over her head. She thought that every 
thing corresponded to such benevolence, and had she found reason to believe 
the contrary, she would have resisted the conviction. In the mean while, 1 
almost , lived at Lady Saville’s. Once, when we were alone, I ventured to 
pour out to Emily the frank confession of my heart. ‘ Yes, enchanting 
Emily,’ 1 said, ‘ keep me no longer in suspense. Never in thought have 1 
wandered from the persuasion, that to me, Emily and happiness are the same 
thing. 1 am in your power, Emily. Use it gently, and pity a heart that 
must cease to beat, if you approve not its passion.’ ‘ Good God, Mr. Man- 
ville,’ said the innocent girl, * what is to be done? I am no dissembler, and 
therefore I acknowledge myself deeply interested in your happiness.’ ‘ Hea- 
venly sound !* I answered. * What mischief can fate itself do me, if Ejiiily 
is not indiflerent towards me?’ * Yet here, Mr. Manville,’ said Emil}', * our 
acquaintance must end. I have made the confession, for it flew to iny lips. 
But calmly look around; you see the obstacles to our union. Most miseries 
have their consolations, — indigence, even dependence ; but to involve another 
in misery, is a fate which no solace can alleviate, a fate embittered by un- 
availing tears and fruitless repentance.’ * Talk not thus !’ I said, earnestly 
pressing her hand to my heart. * What are riches ; what is honour ? What 
treasure is there but in the mutual affections — what wealth, but in mutual love, 
mutual esteem, mutual joy, mutual tears ? The rest is indigence. Can Emily 
be happy with me ?’ — ‘ Happy with you, sir,’ returned she ; ‘Yes, I cannot 
deny it. But tell me, have I no reason to dread the results I hinted at? 
Have I not (shedding tears) — have 1 not an awful lesson imprinted on my 
mind, of the imprudence of an early attachment ? Is not my present depend- 
ence the fruit of that imprudence ? With such a document, can I err, or 
even had I not received that dreadful warning, could I throw a gloom over 
your prospects for ever by so unpropitious an union ?’ Here we ceased to 
pursue the conversation. A shower of tears rushed from h^r eyes, and she 
hid her face in my bosom. 

" Her ladyship gave us frequent opportunities of being alone. One even- 
ing her ladyship was at a party, to which for some immaterial reasons, Emily 
did not accompany her, and I found her alone in the drawing-room. It had 
been better had I stayed away. I knew not by what series of thoughts it was, 
that I lost, at l^st for that evening, all the delicacy and purity of affection I 
felt for her. It was a fault naturally incident to me, that my tongue was never 
fluthless to my heart,'— and what put the notion into my head, I cannot con- 
ceive, unless it was wine leagued with the devil. For I had that day dined 
with a select party of men, amongst whom there was an unusual flow of that 
sentiment, which circulates so briskly with the bottle that inspires it. Xhe 
claret had excited a more rapid flow of it than usual, and the sentiment had 
produced ^ reciprocal flow of the claret. Amongst other topics, those of 
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love were discussed, and with as much gravity as is customary on such occa- 
sions ; and in that conversation, I must say that marriage cut a most ridiculous 
figure; for every body was eloquent, even to inspiration, in praise of that 
genuine, unfettered love, which scorns the restraints of policy and priesthood, 
and ranges free and light as air. The sentiment was well coloured, but it did 
not accord with my notions of morality. Yet I could not, for the life of me, 
hate the picture. It haunted my imagination till I reached Berkeley -square. 
The difficulties I foresaw in my father’s objections to our union, and the 
machinations of Lady Saville to counteract it, seemed to me insuperable. So 
this unrestricted wild sort of love was this evening exactly to my taste. 1 
thought him the prettiest being, with his unclapt wings, and disj)orting free 
from all human ties, I had ever seen. 

“ My first sallies, the sweet and modest Emily received with her wonted 
good humour. I was hurrying on in a rapid whirl of fancy and of words. 

* Stop, dear friend,’ said she; — ‘ give me some clue to your meaning.’ — ‘ It is 
love, Emily. Is there need of an interpreter to a language so universally 
known as his ?’ — * It is a language then, I do not iiiiderstuiul, if this be the 
way it discourses.* — * Then I will interpret it, dear, dear Emily,’ and I kissed 
her hand with rapture . — ' Manville, you must pardon my simplicity, but this 
is new to me. Gallantry I have heard is a coin in extensive circulation. To 
me it is a base counterfeit of affection. Your sentiments I have hitherto 
admired. To-night, they are incomprehensible.’ — In reply, I poured forth a 
stream of voluble nothings, urged on by the demons of wine and of folly. 
The lovely creature heard me without paying me the slightest attenti(in. She 
was at work on some muslin, which she was interweaving with sprigs, and 
pursued her task till I had fairly rattled out all my nonsense. — ‘ You laugh, 
Emily,’ I saiil. * And do you think I could hear you run on in this manner 
with much veneration ?’ — ‘ Veneration ! Pshaw, is that in the vocabulary of 
love ?’ — ‘ There I "Love again ! I declare I shall hate the word, if I have so 
much of it. But the love you have discovered, Manville, docs not admit 
probably into its vocabulary such old-fashioned words, as honour and virtue ?* 
— ‘ Sweet moralist ! Virtue is too austere to be the sole mistress of life.’ — 

* For heaven’s sake, sir, tell me explicitly what you aim at.’— ‘ To be unUed to 
Emily.’—* Manville, be rational. You know it is impossible.*—* Yes, Emily, 

I acknowledge the impediments to our union. But cannot all the happiness 
of that union be found in spite of them ? Are there not modes of being blest 
with each other, of being united, inseparably united, without - - — — ?’— * Be 
unequivocal, Manville. And can you attempt after this, to persuade me, that 
you ever entertained a regard for me ?’ — * And why, dearest Emily, freeze me 
with these interrogatories? Regard is a chilling word. Our happiness must 
consist in love and mutual adoration. What have t 3 Tannical laws and absurd 
prejudices to do with love?’— ‘ Excellent ! Why what a worker of miracles 
is this same Iqye I See what it has done. It has perverted what I once 
thought an excellent heart, and corrupted a good understanding. But what a 
generosity of sentiment does it inspire ! It prompts you to despise the usages 
of society, for the happiness of one you once thought dear to you. And her 
you would consign to the' condemnation of her owm conscience, and the 
severity of public opinion, to live a wretched monument of infamy, shunned 
by her own sex, and held in light estimation by yours. How noble, how 
manly, how digniQed,to work the ruin both now and hereafter, of the woman 

you profess to love 1’ . 

** This was uttered with the sublime dignity of insulted virtue. For inj’self, 
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I could have wished the mountains to have covered me. I could have 
fled to the remotest boundaries of the world to hide myself. Then, after a 
pause, she continued. * But it is mean to insult me. I shall ever lament the 
easy credulity with which I listened to your professions when I thought them 
honourable. It is cruel to be so undeceived, to be awakened from so pleasing 
a vision. Farewell.* She then withdrew, pale and in tears, and left mein the 
agonies of self-reproach, cursing my folly and my wickedness in having inflicted 
so severe a wound on the loveliest and most amiable of created beings. My 
brain was fevered. In a whirlwind of despair I flew through the square, and 
in a few minutes my senses forsook me. When I returned to my recollection, 
I found myself in a small shop, surrounded by a groupe of strange faces, 
which curiosity had gathered about me. A medical man, on discovering my 
address, conducted me home, where he bled me and loft me to repose. The 
next morning 1 was delirious. A physician was called in, and he undertook 
to write to my father, stating the nature and danger of my malady. In my 
ravings 1 called on Emily, and implored her pardon. I thought I saw her, in 
an angel’s form, darting on me a hallowed look of scorn and indignation. 
Again I saw her, but with beaming smiles of heavenly compassion, and I strove 
to embrace her, but legions of unblest fiends flew around me and dragged me 
into unutterable darkness. For three days my phrenzy raged. On the fourth 
I was calm but exhausted: this was the crisis. A refreshing but disturbed 
slumber ensued, and 1 awoke to reason. What was my astonishment when 
the first person I saw was Emily herself ! * Is it a vision,* I exclaimed ; ‘ can 
it be Emily ?’ ‘ You must not talk,* said the angelic girl, and then she flew 

out of the room. * Good God,* I asked, * did I sec Miss Langhain here, or 
did I dream ?’ Overjoyed at my recovery, she entered the room again, and 
advanced towards the bed. Her face was pale ; her eyes were wandering and 
wild. A deep inquietude had preyed upon her frame. * You must be asto- 
nished, Sir,’ she said, * to see me here. Her lady8hi[>, who is confined by a 
severe cold, sent me in the carriage to make inquiries. When I heard of your 
danger I no longer thought of decorum ; but I see you arc recovering. Fare- 
well.* I would have again supplicated her forgiveness, but she told me she 
had forgiven me already and begged me to be calm. 

“ In a few days I was sufficiently recovered to renew my visits in Berkeley 
Square. Lady Savillc congratulated me on my recovery. ‘ But there is 
Emily,’ she said, ‘ we were near losing her.’ Emily was reclining on a soffi, 
pale, emaciated, and apparently heart-broken. ' I have a letter to write,* said 
her ladyship, * and in the mean time you may read to poor Emily, and relieve 
her spirits.’ Nothing could have been more seasonable. It gave me an oppor- 
tunity of pleading my contrition. Her eyes stared more wildly than before. 
* But surely, Emily,’ I said, ‘ surely you are ill, very ill.’ Her hand glowed 
intensely. Looking at me still wildly, she said in a calm accent, * I have been 
thinking of your last proposals seriously — very seriously.* * Qpod God, what 
is it you mean, Emily ?* * It is in vain for me to dissemble. This is an odd 
confession; buttlie manner in which you raved on me, and called on my name 
in your illness, proved that it was I who inflicted those sufferings on *you. 
Since then I have deliberated long and with many a mental struggle. Were 
we to marry, your prospects would be ruined, and the sacrifice of honour and 
fame ii easy to the woman who loves, and I have no parent to blush for my 
iaIU ;I am an orphan and an outcast, dependent on a capricious bounty that 
may Jto-morrow be withdrawn from me.* * Dear Emily, say no more ; you 
are disltracted ; be calm.* She went on, * Why should 1 be proud ? but I 
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have resolved — (here she trembled). I will be yours — your mistress, if you 
will have it so.’ * No, Emily !* I replied. ‘ Your senses wander. No, 
lovely girl, your fame shall be unspotted. The dreadful pro[)osal, which I 
made you in a transient fit of folly and inebriety, has turned your brain.’ And 
it was literally so. She had dwelt so long and so intensely on my sliamcful 
conduct to her that she knew not what she said. She heard me with evident 
emotion, and her reason seemed returning. ‘ Great God,’ she cried, ‘ I thank 
thee. My friend is still virtuous and fell lifeless back upon her scat. Lady 
Saville was on the stairs, and 1 hastily took up a book. ‘ Bless me, Emily,’ 
said her ladyship, ‘ what has made you so ill and so nervous? What book has 
he been reading to 3'ou? Paulct Virginia/ How foolish to read any thing so 
pathetic to one who is nervous and unwell !’ 

" From this time I overlooked every impediment to an immediate marriage 
with Emil3\ It was weighing feathers against ingots of gold. I even imagined 
that she would accompany me to India. I anticipated tiic delightfid recreation 
from toil which her society would impart to me ; and having settled this matter 
definitively, the solemnization of our union speedily followed. Emily had 
obtained leave to pay a visit to a near relative of her mother at Maidstone, 
and the opportunity was thus afTorded of executing our scheme without inter- 
ruption, To Emily the pretext was painful ; but love and affection soothed 
her uneasiness. We retired to small lodgings in the vicinity of London, and 
in this state hours, too blissful long to continue, flowed smoothly away. It 
would have been a measure of happiness too full for humanity had it continiictl. 
But one morning, as I was preparing to walk out with her, Lady Saville’ s 
carriage drove up to the door. Her ladyship walked imrriCdiately into the 
room. She was at all times a consummate mistress of her countenance, and 
could smile, or even laugh, as if with the most careless hilarity, when her 
bosom was torn with the most dreadful conflicts. Making a low courtesy to 
Emily, she addressed her as a bride and ironically congratulated her on her 
marriage. Emily wept and, having expressed her gratitude for the protection 
she had long experienced from her ladyship, besought her forgiveness. * Hear 
Mrs. Manville,’ said the viscountess, not relaxing one muscle of her face, 
* your gratitude is too oppressive ; don’t mention it, I hesccch you. Mow 
cjin I doubt it, when you have given me such unanswerable proofs of it ?’ 
}J|)on me she darted a look of ineffable scorn, and having apologized for her 
intrusion, coolly requested me to ring the bell, and, having rejected my hand as 
I offered it to conduct her down again, sprung into her carriage and drove away. 

** How her ladyship had been made acquainted with our marriage, which 
was conducted with the most cautious secrecy, was cpiite incomprehensible. 
But at such a time unpleasant reflexions arc transient ; I kissed the tear of 
apprehension, which Emily’s solicitude for my happiness rather than her own 
had brought to her eyes, and we soon banished from our hearts every senti- 
ment but those inspired by mutual affection and mutual esteem. 

‘‘ I had a friend ” — here the Anglo-Indian narrator became convulsively 
agitated, but it was only for a moment—** that friend had been my school- 
fellow and my.coinpanion at the university. Our ages, our habits, our tastes, and 
aversions were the same. Next to my love for Emily, no feeling had so deep 
a root in my soul, or reigned there, with 50 much empire, as my friendship for 
Seymour. He had always been the partaker of my little schemes, and no plea- 
sure deserved the name of which he was not a sharer. No rivalry, no com- 
petition ever flung a shadow across the path of our friendship. My friend had 
.cultivated high and even romantic notions of honour. He worshipped that 
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honour too idolatrously. To him it was a stern inexorable deity, to whose 
decrees he bowed with implicit submission. Notwithstanding his youth, he had 
reached a captaincy in the guards, through his great interest and powerful 
connexions. Being himself liberally supplied with money, he lent me what my 
new condition of life required, and such was the delicacy of his mind, that 
whilst he conferred the Aivour, he did not suffer me to feel the weight of the 
obligation. 

And now the time was fast approaching when the fleet, among which was 
the ship on which 1 was to embark, was to sail for India. I trembled with 
dreadful forebodings at the idea of undertaking so long a voyage with Emily, 
and began to deliberate whether it would not be advisable to leave her in 
England, till I should have obtained some stationary appointment at Calcutta, 
instead of being under the necessity of travelling into the interior upon a very 
slender allowance, which would be barely sufficient for my own support, and 
quite inadequate to furnish her with the comforts which the intensity of the 
climate renders indispensable to a female. For India was not then what it is 
now. Civilians were frequently obliged to serve as soldiers, and the salaries, 
not then settled by law', were in themselves trifling, and no situations wero 
lucrative but those which gradually devolved upon persons who had powerful 
interest at the presidency, or had the good fortune to belong to some of the 
few' commercial factories established up the country. It therefore would 
have been a rash experiment to have made Emily a sharer in the privations 
and difficulties of my first entry into the service. As for Emily, she would 
have followed my fortunes to the wilds of Africa with the serenest fortitude, 
and she heard the reasonings, which rendered our separation for awhile eligible, 
with horror and affright. 

** Seymour was continually with us. Emily felt the highest esteem for the 
friend of her husband. He was fond of her society, and so far from feeling the 
faintest suspicion that his interviews with her were dangerous, I regarded the 
eagerness with which he avoided other engagements, in order to form one of 
our little parties, as a proof of the solicitude he felt for the happiness of his 
friend. And now the time when I was to undergo a separation from all my 
soul held dear was fast approaching, and the little interval flew rapidly away. 
I stood on the brink of a dark gulf, which was to stand betwixt me and happi- 
ness. Little, however, did I dream that the gulf was destined to close foe 
ever upon me, and bury me with the little casket in which all my heart’s peace 
was enclosed for ever. Little did 1 think that the cherished spot of bliss from 
which, as it were from a quiet shore, I surveyed the dark waves and distant 
clouds of my future fortunes, I was doomed never to revisit it. Ah, Seymour, 
Seymour! Oh, . Friendship, who can trust thy ensnaring smiles? How 
perilous are our journeys over the wide and dreary path of life, if this staff 
of our wearied pilgrimage breaks when we lean upon it !” Here the features 
of the Anglo-Indian again underwent a dreadful change. When his emotions 
subsided he resumed his narrative. 

** It was time to disclose the secret to my father, whom the report of my 
marriage had not yet reached. Emily’s disappearance from Lady Saville’s 
excited no sur[ rise and gave birth to no inquiries. The caprices of a fine lady, 
whether she gets rid of her lap-dog or her dependent, are mere every-day 
matters, ^bout which no one concerns himself. After much consultation, 
Sej'oipij^undertook to break it to my father, my absence frem whose house 
had^jSqlBcounted for by the long visits I was in the habit of paying Seymour’s 
family ii^^e west of England. And now, even at this distance of time, 1 
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can scarcely help feeling the same emotions I then felt. Now so blest, so 
h«ppy» with the object of my heart’s idolatry ; in a few days a rough unfeel- 
ing ocean would stretch his arms betwixt us, and decree the harsh and cruel 
divorce of our affections. Every delay of the wind or of the fleet, every da}', 
every liour, I hailed as a blessing ; just as a drowning wretch clings to the last 
plank of the wreck to protract his destruction. As for Emily, she felt the 
approaching separation with similar emotions, and it required all my ingenuity 
to devise topics of consolation to sooth her spirits. When I talked of future 
opulence, * what is wealth ?’ she would exclaim ; ‘ can I be poor with you, or 
can lacks of rupees enrich me without you ?* I had half resolved to change 
iny scheme of life, and to apply to my father to procure for me an ensigney iu 
Seymour’s corps. But Emily would not listen to the scheme. ‘ Why, my 
dearest Manville,’ she said, ‘ why regard the weakness of a woman? Go; 
though seas roll between us wc shall yet be united. Go, and let it not be 
long ere 1 follow you. Do not think me too feeble to sustain the rigours of 
the clime ; I am not so proud of the complexion you value so highly, as to fear 
an Indian sun, and I would gladly part with it, vain as wc all arc in these mat- 
ters, could I but share your fate.’ 

‘‘ Before I departed, I found that she would undergo the pangs of a 
mother before the wound of our separation could be healed. Hard adversity ! 
Had that pledge survived the wreck, some tie would still have bound me to 
existence ; but the vision is gone for ever ! 

Seymour, at last, brought me a letter from my father. His family pride 
had received an inexpiable wound, and his remonstrance, on my imprudence 
in having married the humble companion of Lady Savillc, was keen but laconic. 
He enclosed me a draft for two thousand pounds, which he said would be suf- 
ficient to pay the expenses of my outfit and voyage, and supply for a season 
the domestic wants my rashness and improvidence had brought upon me. The 
postscript briefly reminded me that the Stratton East-Indiaman, with the rest 
of the fleet, was already in the Downs. My plan was to return to England 
as soon as I could obtain leave of absence, having first, however, acquired com- 
fortable means of supporting a family and being placed in a situation sufficiently 
lucrative to enable me to do so. Fond anticipations, to which I eagerly clung ! 
but frustrated as they were, they enabled me to bear the separation from Emily 
with a decent degree of firmness. As for Emily, her maiden aunt. Miss Lang- 
ham, heard with tears of joy my proposal that she should in the mean time 
live under her protection at Twickenham. These sad arrangements being 
made, the last bitterness of parting was to be endured. All human sorrows 
seemed contained in this. I scarcely felt the austerity of my father, who 
refused to see me, nor the still severer prohibition annexed to it, which fore- 
bade me even to bid my mother a last farewell. In vain, however, did I strive 
to check the mysterious foreboding that 1 was leaving Emily for ever. In quitting 
her, I was leaving my surest security against error and folly, for she was * my 
guide, philosopher, and friend she had first taught me to taste' and love 
virtue, and had guided my wandering steps towards that true happiness which 
is doubly blest, sweet in the enjoyment, and delightful in the remembrance. 

Emily and Seymour accompanied me to Deal. Never, never shall I forget 
that parting. It was a clear April morning : the fleet was moored just oppo- 
site the windows of the room where we breakfasted ; the sails were ready to 
be unfurled, the M^nd was fair, and in an hour or two the vessels woiild be 
under-weigh. Through a glass we could sec the bustle and activity of the 
preparations ; the cords gliding swiftly through the hands of the seamen^ the 
running to and fro of the officers on deck. Boats were perpetually sailing up 
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to the sides of the respective ships, we could almost discern the last embraces 
of friends about to be separated like us by a world of waters, and the white 
handkerchiefs waving in the breeze, the symbols of the last adieu. * Ah, 
Emily/ I said, * we are not the only sufferers, nor are our bosoms the only 
unquiet ones ; but we will bear it with constancy. We part only to meet again.’ 
She accompanied me to the side of the vessel. Her colour forsook her, but 
tears came to her relief. ‘ Farewell, Emily 1 Seymour, to you and Miss 
Langham I commend her. Heaven will re])ay your affectionate cares.’ With 
streaming eyes 1 saw the boat rowed off, and kept my eyes on Emily, whose 
hand continued to wave her last blessing. Lsaw her white form till it faded 
into a speck ; and W'hen it vanished, I stood rivetted on the spot, stretching 
over the gang-way, and bending my eyes on vacancy. Excuse my diffusion 
on subjects that are only interesting to myself ; but they belong to feelings 
that will never be obliterated from my heart. They are recollections that arc 
the only chains of communion between me and the eternity which has now 
claimed her ; they are the only language I can hold, from this gloomy, wea- 
ther-beaten shore of life,4vith an angel who is gone before me to that serene 
region where human sorrows are no more. 

Soon afler my arrival in India, through the influence of family con- 
nexions, I was promoted to a post of considerable emolument by the governor 
of Madras. He was distantly allied to my mother ; and as the gradations of 
advancement were not at that time adjusted as they now are, according to 
established rule, but were wholly regulated by the personal caprices of the 
local government, I had the singular fgood fortune of an appointment, to 
which I was conscious of having little or no pretensions, compared with those 
of long standing in the service, over whose head I was placed. If the pro- 
spect of realizing, in a few years, a comfortable competency was pleasing, it 
was only so as it referred to the happiness of Emily. I lived economically, 
and submitted even to privations, unusual at my period of life, and in that 
climate, and was therefore soon enabled to remit funds to England fully ade- 
quate for the support of her little domestic establishment. A packet of 
letters soon brought me tidings of joy. Emily wrote to me the whole history 
of her soul since our separation (now nearly a year and a half, the inter- 
course between the two countries being then very slow, and liable to inter- 
ruptions), and gave me the pleasing' intimation of her safe delivery three 
months after my departure. It was accompanied with a letter from Seymour, 
full of the most exalted sentiments of friendship, and the warmest praises 
of Emily, whose amiable and circumspect conduct was the theme of 
panegyric amongst all who knew her. Never shall I forget the feelings with 
which 1 consigned to Europe the first fruits of my industry, nor the eagerness 
with which I despatched the remittance, that was to augment her little stock 
of comforts and innocent amusements. But why do I recall these phan- 
toms of departed happiness? I must now hasten to incidents of a difierent 
colour ; and to shorten the narrative, 1 shall not describe them, as they gra- 
dually came to my knowledge, but in a connected series as they actually 
took place. For it was only by piece-meal information that I became 
acquainted with the full extent of calamity from the scene of which 1 was so 
far distant. 

** Seymour’s heart was attuned to honour. In his ardent temperament, the 
smIiiMnt had even a despotic influence. Yet there is oqf passion, and one 
only, inifficiently powerful to shake its empire, or weaken its authority : — ^love. 
Seymour, who knew the value of the treasu^p I had committed to his trust, iii 
conjunction with that confided to her maiden aunt, received it, alas i too in- 
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cautiously. He had long admired, in silence, the beauties and the virtues of 
Emily, and his heart told him that it was an admiration he might honourably 
indulge. But by what fiitality was it that I did not feci a warning dread 
within me, when I saw him gazing stcdfastly on her face, and at times marked 
his altered visage, which indicated some horrible tumult of contending feelings 
in his bosom? Why did I not reflect that the same beauty which had 
effected so rapid a conquest over me, would be so feebly resisted by another, 
that he who was habitually conversing with her, and habitually in her pre- 
sence, must, if composed of human elements, soon idolize and adore her ? 

“ Seymour saw his danger. He knew the havock which the sentiments 
with which she had inspired him, would let loose in a heart, heretofore nurtured 
in the sternest principles of integrity and honour. Emily perceived the agita- 
tion of his mind without divining the cause, and she innocently pitied the 
inquietudes of which he was the victim, liis visits at the house of her aunt 
were frequent ; but as their conversation always turned upon me or my 
affairs, she saw no reason to prohibit them ; and besides, was she not con- 
fided with my last parting words to his care ? Poets have exhausted their 
imaginations in painting the tortures of unblest souls. But neither the stone 
perpetually rolling back and ever to be moved onwards, nor the wheel on 
which the agonized frame is for ever revolving, nor the vultures eternally 
preying upon the entrails of their undying victim — not the worst tortures 
invented by poetry, the handmaid of superstition, can depict the pang of an 
honourable mind which has become enslaved to a guilty passion. She knew 
not the causes of the extraordinary changes which Seymour had gradually 
undergone. His figure crawled feebly along; he bent beneath his own 
weight ; he had the appearance of one who considered existence as a toil- 
some duty, from which he would gladly escape. She loved him with the 
chaste affection of a sister, and sympathized in the mysterious illness that 
afflicted him. Dangerous pity, dangerous sympathy ! Perhaps, Emily, he 
might have stood, had not that sweet compassion, that celestial s3Mnpath3'', 
unnerved him. He might still have been Seymour — still have lived — still 
have been my friend, had not tlu' tender solicitudes, breathed in the tones of 
an angel, ponred a flood of resistless sensations upon his enfeebled soul. 

“ Whilst I was busietl in the diligent discharge of my official duties, which 
were occasionally blended with mercantile speculations, that had hitherto 
been successful almost beyond example, and bad already determined by the 
next despatches to send for Emily, nay, had actually prepared a comfortable 
house and establishment for her reception, a war broke out with the Mah* 
rattas, the habitual disturbers of our then feeble settlements in India. Hosti- 
lities had, about the same time, commenced between France and England ; an 
event which gave Hyder Ali, the inveterate foe of our Indian empire (if at 
that time it could be called empire), hopes of finding, in our natural European 
enemy, powerful confederates in the projects he had long cherished against the 
power of the Company. The resources of the tyrant were at that time vast. 
He had recruited and disciplined his army with incredible success, after the 
signal losses it had sustained in its memorable defeat by the Mali rattas, 
within a few miles of his capital, six or seven years before. But his chief 
resource was a mind fertile of expedients, and repairing the disasters of for- 
tune with ail ingenuity and a determination of purpose rarely surpassed by any 
military commandet. His irruption into the Carnatic is now a memorable 
event in history. His army swelled like a winter-torrent in its progress. The 
alarm, spread through our posseseions in the Peninsula, may be easily ima- 
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gined, after he had completely routed a considerable detachment of our artny^ 
for nothing seemed to oppose the tide of his conquests. At this crisis, every 
civilian and merchant, capable of effective service, was called out. I was 
appointed to the coinniaud of a volunteer troop of cavaliy, and took the 
field under Sir Eyre Coote. Every one, who has read the history of that part 
of the world, knows with what difficulty, and at what an expenditure of life 
and treasure, the career of Hyder’s ambition was stayed. The war lasted 
nearly four years ; and his death happened just as he began to sue for peace. 
My official and mercantile gains were, during this interval, suspended ; for 
money was not to be had, even for the payment of the troops, in that exhausted 
period of the Company’s treasury. This was a long and anxious interval. I 
turned ray thoughts towards England ; and what filled me with sickening appre* 
liension was, that, during all this time, I had received no letter from Seymour 
or Emily. My own letters had been despatched with as much regularity as 
the uncertainty of a military life would permit. Juilge then what I felt, on 
getting back to my former station, which was at Masulipatam, at finding no 
packet or tidings from England, where the treasure of my life was deposited ; 
nor was my solicitude susceptible of speedy alleviation. No satisfactory 
explanation of this dreadful problem could soon reach me, for months must 
of necessity intervene before any letter could be answered. Whilst I was 
agitated ' by these feelings^ looking over a list of recent arrivals at the Presi*- 
dency by the latest ships of the season, I found that a young man, only a year 
or two younger thjin myself, and a near relation of my mother’s, had just 
arrived as a cadet. As he was well aware of my marriage, and acquainted 
both with Emily and Seymour, I lost no time in setting offi for Madras. I 
found the youth at Fort St. George ; and, with a trembling voice, enquired 
whether he brought me any tidings of my family. He stared with astonish- 
ment ; and his hesitation redoubled my eagerness for an answer. At last ho 
replied, * Your father and mother were well when I sailed.’ — ‘ But of my wife 
•—of Miss Langham — of Major Seymour !’ — ^ Miss Langham has been dead 
nearly two years.’ — * Gracious God, Sir (for I saw he evaded my question,) 
can you tell me nothing of my wife !’ — ^ Good God, Mr. Manville, be calm. 
Some dreadful mistake has happened. — But you were wounded, 1 presume ?* 
— * No, Sir, in pity to me, quiet my dreadful suspense. Is my wife well — my 
child ?’ — ^ Well, when I left England. But your wife — prepare yourself, Mr." 
Manville — some fatal error — your wife. Sir, is married to Major Seymour 

* Married, and I living !’ — ^ Be composed. Sir; it is a sad business ! — You 

9 v 6 re returned to England amongst the killed at the afiairiof .’ — * Then 

there must be some dark treachery that has been practised on Emily,’ I 
answered, ready to sink into the earth. * The action you speak of took place 
three years ago, and during that interval I have written to England by every 
vessel.’ — * That is odd,’ returned the youth ; ^ your wife was married not 
quite a twelvemonth before I sailed ; and I recollect, myself, that in the mili- 
tary despatches concerning that battle, you were inserted by name in the list 
of the officers killed. Your unhappy wife was frantic with grief.’ — * Oh, name 
her not,* I said, with an apparent calmness, that did not disguise the emotions 
that lacerated me. For nearly a week I continued in a mute phrenzy; I did 
not utter a groan, nor shed a single tear. The hand of heaven was upon me. 
My reason soon returned ; but I supplicated God to be again deprived of it. 
A friend brought me an extract^ from the public letter the Government: 

* The Honourable Mr. Manville, civilian, killed, officiating as Captain of the 
4tb Regiment of Volunteer Cavalry.’ FartJ^er enquiries developed this hor- 
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rlble mistake. In the confusion of the public despatch, there was a substi- 
tution of my name for that of a young civilian, serving in the same troop, with 
whom I was extremely intimate. We lived in the same tent, and always 
marched together. lie received a wound in the action, which was supposed to 
have been fatal to myself, and he expired in my tent, and in my arms. The 
surgeon having only enquired whose tent it was, made the hasty return of my 
name amongst the officers that fell on that occasion ; and thus the fatal mys- 
tery became efucidated. I was comfortless; no suggestion could bring me 
comfort : 3^et I had not yet learned to think Emily criminal ; but I accused 
her of fickleness and levity ; of being wanting in due respect for the memory 
of one who loved her so truly. Another mystery was yet to be unravelled— 
the non-arrival of my letters in England. Those letters, had she seen them, 
would have stayed the unhallowed act. Nor could I bring myself to impute 
treachery to Seymour, or imagine that he would enter into a conspiracy 
against his friend of a blacker perfidy than the fiends of hell ever engendered. 

I returned, at the instance of my friends, once more to my secluded residence 
near Masulipatam, in order to dispel, as well as I could, the tribe of heart- 
withering inquietudes that corroded me, by a still closer attention to the 
duties I had to discharge, and to the mercantile pursuits that had hitherto 
been so gainful to me. 

“ In the meanwhile, I sent over, by a friend who sailed not long after, a 
certificate of my being alive, and authorised him to explain the mistake that 
had crept into the despatches ; with an authority, at the same time, to act as 
guardian to my child. I wrote also a short letter to Seymour, charging him 
with the meanest baseness in precipitating his own union with one whom he 
knew to be entwined round my heart, urging, that even my death ought not 
to have been considered as a dissolution of an union so sacred, and darkly 
hinted a suspicion of treachery ; and all this without vouchsafing to mention 
the name of Emily. 

“ Now you must hear by what artifices, by what importunities it was, that 
she consented to give her hand to Seymour. Thanks be to God, Emily is 
spotless ! To her dying moments, she remained stedfast in her loyalty to the 
first object of her afiectioiis ; and when, by a fatal tissue of circumstances, 
she imagined him to be dead, clung with unabated fondness to his memory. 
Miss Langhain, the maiden lady with whom Emily was domiciled, died not 
many weeks after the false intelligence of my ilccea.se had reached England. 
This was the consummation of misery to poor Emily. Another blow 
remained for her; her child was carried off’ by a fever. It was the sole 
remaining tie that connected her with existence, and it had been her per- 
petual solace for our separation, that she imagined she could trace in its 
little features the image of him whose sacred remembrance still survived in her 
bosom. Seymour, during poor Miss Langham’s last illness, was a constant 
visitor at her cottage. He had now waded too deeply into the fatal emotions 
that gradually clouded his bright perceptions of honour. It was too late to 
recede. Absent from his friend, he forgot the sentiments and obligations of 
friendship. Perpetually with Emily, his eyes, his heart, bis cars imbibed the 
sweet intoxication of an unhallowed and forbidden passion. Just as he was 
prepared, in the phrenzy of that passion, to pour out the dreadful secrets of 
his heart to Emily, the intelligence of my death arrived in England. It was 
authenticated too well to admit the slender solace of a doubt ; nor could she 
possibly question its truth. From my last letters, which conveyed to her 
a description of the force we had. to encounter, she had already felt those 
AsiatJour. N.S.Vol. 6. No. 24. 2 Q 
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presentinients which are excited by the dread of danger that impended over 
hie. As for Seymour, he had overleaped the fence of honour ; from the vir- 
tuous elevation of that sentiment, the descent to the worst of perfidies was 
easy and rapid. All my packets had been addressed to Seymour, and he 
imparted to Emily all the letters which, from time to time, I wrote to her; 
I had indeed written to her after the date of the engagement, in which I was 
supposed to have fallen. Had that letter reached her, the wretched fate that 
overwhelmed me would still have been averted. But the vessel was inauspi- 
ciously delayed till it was too late ; and when it arrived, Seymour sup- 
pressed it ! 

“ In the meanwhile, Emil}^ desolate and unprotected, had removed to a 
small house which Seymour had engaged for her. Emily esteemed him, and 
his cpialitics were such as to deserve it. An inborn nobleness shone in all his 
thoughts and actions. His person was good j his manners polished. A chi- 
valrous deference to the sex, and an ardour of mind and disposition, never- 
failing recommendations to women, at all times and in all circles, rendered 
him pleasing and interesting in their society. Had Emily been apprized of 
what was going on in Seymour’s bosom, she would have cautiously abstained 
from such intercourses. But to her, Seymour and dishonour were an impos- 
sible conjunction ; and she sacrificed, therefore, many of her notions of deco- 
rum to the confidence she felt in her husband’s friend, now acting in the 
character of her only remaining protector. 

“ The first declaration he made of his passion shocked and surprised her. 
But when she beheld his pale, emaciated figure, and saw her friend — her hus- 
band’s friend — her guardian — a suppliant before her, she relented, and mixed 
gracious drops of pity with her denial. Seymour knew her soft and amiable 
nature too well, not to improve these symptoms of compassion into a ten- 
derer emotion ; and when her first ecstacies of sorrow for my supposed death 
were abated, she heard him urge his suit with less aversion. But I was yet 
remembered, mourned, beloved. Seymour observed the change, and profited 
by it. He concealed the actual amount of the money I had remitted to her, 
and she had been thus taught to imagine herself a dependant on his bounty. 
Not to fatigue you with all the gradations of this unhappy transaction, — with 
a reluctant consent she gave him her hand. The incestuous rites were cele- 
brated amidst her sorrows ; and she approached the altar as a sacrifice rather 
than a bride. Neither peace nor virtue strewed the nuptial bed. From this 
moment, the repose of innocence left the breast of Emily. 

I found that assiduous attention to the increase of my fortune, — although 
I will not allow that avarice was a propensity to which I was in the least acces- 
sible, — called me away from the perturbations which were excited by Emily’s 
unhappy marriage. By degrees they recurred to me at more distant intervals, 
and with abated anguish. In other respects, I lived in gloom and solitude. 
In my wanderings among the rich and gigantic scenes, where nature seems to 
have wielded her mightiest energies, my eyes turned inward on myself, and I 
perceived how minute and insignificant an atom I was in the magnificent 
scale of her operations. Humbled and corrected before heaven, I said, *are 
the laws of this immense universe to be suspended by my petty griefs and 
bewailings ? Are they not decreed to me by the same law that reared on their 
base the majestio mountains before me, and which bade yonder magnificent 
stream to run its race into the oeean ?’ 

** 1 hpd risen one morning to ramble, as was my frequent wont, alone, before 
the heat of the sun rendered walking an intolerable exercise. There was an 
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awful stillness, as it arere, in the temple' of the universe, whose lofty arch was 
for the present lighted only by the struggling rays of day-break. I pursued an 
unfrequented path to a solitary eminence, on which stood one of the edifices, 
with an immense tank of water near it, where the natives of Hindustan perform 
their religious ceremonies with the indispensable ablutions their law requires of 
them. Man had not yet risen to his labours, and none but the wretched were 
awake* Looking around the beautiful theatre expanded before me, reverend 
mountains closing the distance and fading into the clouds, the rice-fields, re- 
freshed by the last evening’s irrigation, innumerable streamlets branching from 
the river and playfully winding about in different directions, structures almost 
coeval with the mountains, in which man is taught to worship his Maker, 
amidst the magnificence of his works — Here,’ I said, ‘ all is harmony. Hither 
the wounded spirit may repair to taste real repose ; here arc no false friends ; 
perfidy and dishonour are banished from these peaceful regions.’ In a short 
time, I stood before the door of a small hut. It was inhabited by a Brahmin. I 
found that he was not unaccustomed to European intercourse. He had been 
officially employed at the durbar of the nabob, and had retired to enjoy, in this 
secluded retreat, the jdeasures of religious meditation. ‘ I am employed,* said 
he, ‘ in a work of beneficence, and you have arrived just in time to second my 
efforts. Last night", a stranger, your countryman, arrived at the house of the 
cuttnval of the village. As far as I could understand by signs, he had been 
plundered by some of the lawless tribes that infest yonder jungle, deprived of 
his horse and purse, and left to pursue his journey alone. But he was unable to 
go further. I strewed a comfortable matting for him in the choultry you 
see about half a mile onwards; but I fear he is sufi’ering from some mental 
malady, which can be cured only by that power which iiifiictod it.’ I followed 
the Iiumaiie Hindu to the place where the stranger lay. Grief, or rather a pale 
fixed despair, sat on his face, the features of which I did not at first discern, for 
his face was turned to the other side. But when he lifted uf) his head, and dis- 
covered the well-known features of Seymour, judge my horror and surprise ! 
lie recognized me instantly, and sunk down again, groaning — * Oh ! this is 
too much.’ — 

“ I stood speechless. But his condition demanded instant aid, and no other 
thought entered my bosom. lu a dumb phrenzy, his eye-balls glared round the 
place, with glances it is impossible to describe. The Brahmin, w ho was a kind 
of physician, according to the few plain and simple aphorisms of the natives of 
India, administered a cordial to him, which in a short time restored the poor 
wretch to his recollection. In the meanwhile, every vindictive feeling had died 
away within me. The remembrance of our former attachment recurred to me 
in a tide of gentle and compassionate feelings. 1 saw, indeed, but few traces 
of the once lively and animated countenance of the friend of my youth. There 
scarcely remained, in that sallow complexion, and those sunken eyes, a vestige 
of the man who was once all life and activity, and whose features flashed the 
fire of quick intelligence, and the sudden glow of generous sensibility. In this 
wreck of a human being, I should scarcely have known him, but for that pecu- 
liar character which had been indelibly engraved on ray memory. 

In a few minutes be bccanie more calm, and said to me composedly — 

^ Are yoju not Manvillc, or is it but a dream ?’ 1 clasped his hand in mine. 
This iunexpiBcted tenderness brought him relief ; for a tear or two rolled down 
his cheek. * Qracious God !’ he said, * Manville, do you not take vengeance on 
me? This is more than I looked for, ^more than 1 can bear. I came, Manville, 
to hw ^tur receive death at yoar hands; and then I should hhve 
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died more satisfied. I left England to see you — to receive the imprecations of 
your wounded spirit— -to be trampled under your feet,* ‘ Do not talk so, I 
beseech you, Seymour,’ I replied ; * live and be happy. It is my request 
—the prayer of your friend.’ — ‘ Friend 1’ exclaimed he, * name not that 
word — have I not, with the polluted hands of an assassin, broke into the che- 
rished treasure of your heart ? Have I not blasted all the prospects of your 
future days ? Generous Manville ; my fallen state has robbed you of your just 
and long anticipation. But do not relent; — do not add, to what I endure, the 
agony of your compassion, — the intolerable pang of your forgiveness !’ — * Stop, 
Seymour,* I interrupted; — ‘ live, and receive my forgiveness ; — ‘ No, Sir,’ he 
resumed, ‘ I must not, will not be forgiven. In all the stores of divine mercy, 
there is no drop for a crime like mine. But the fibres of health and life arc 
now broken for ever all I prayed for, on this side of eternity, was to see my 
once-loved, honoured, injured friend; to hear his maledictions, and expire.’ 
This horrid spectacle of remorse and anguish unnerved my heart. Seeing me 
weep, he exclaimed — ‘Are those drops for me?’ Then, with an altered voice — 

* Why do you not kill me? Come, I will provoke you to it; I will uncouple 
the furies of revenge and hate. Remember your Emily !’ I stood stupified 
with horror, lie burst into a maniac laugh ; then said, in a whisper — * Sec, 
there is the funeral procession ! see the white plumes, and the torches ! she 
must be buried by night I — it is so dark a deed !* Here he became so wild, 
that it was with great difficulty we could hold him At length, nature became 
exhausted, and he sunk into a stupor that lasted several minutes. He then 
opened his eyes, and fixed them upon me. ‘ My friend,’ said he, ‘ it is now 
over. There is a paper in my pocket which will disclose to you, but faintly, 
what I have suffered. Emily is no more. She survived the discovery of my 
perfidy little more than a month. Oh, Manville ! sinte I departed from honour, 
I have trod upon scorpions — that paper will tell you more.* His voice faltered, 
his lips trembled convulsively, and his eyes closed for ever. 

Thus perished Seymour, the chosen friend of my life; once the sharer of 
all my griefs and all my pleasures. Endued with tastes and sentiments that 
taught him to love and admire all that was honourable and comely, he culti- 
vated them to intensity. One guilty passion broke down the weak barriers 
these sentiments had reared, and fraud and dishonour entered the breach. 
After having performed the last rude obsequies over his remains, I opened 
the papers he had bequeathed me. They developed the whole history of his 
struggles between duty and passion. They depictured his agonies — agonies, 
which not even Emily’s affectionate cares could soothe. They detailed also 
the sufferings of that lovely being, when the imposture was revealed to her — 
her shame, her remorse, the loathing with which she regarded the perfidious 
destroyer of her peace. She sunk rapidly into the grave, with prayers for my 
happiness, with the aspirations of a soul asking the divine forgiveness. But 
amongst the papers left me by Seymour, was one writ|en in her own hand, 
which was addressed to me. Over this sacred record, I indulge at stated 
periods a train of bitter yet pleasing recollections, and have sometimes sat a 
whole day, secluded from all earthly converse, over the well-known characters 
traced by that departed saint. In this paper is a manifestation of her own 
innocence so unquestionable, that I take shame to myself for having ever called 
it into question. Compassion, the most god-like compassion, threw her into 
the arras of Seymour. She saw him sinking into an early grave, the victim of 
an^unrequited affection. She 'sacrificed her own repose to preserve that of 
her husband’s friend, when she thought that death had broken the earthly tie 
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of our union. To shorten my story ; my father and mother had died before 
my arrival in England. I am now alone and unconnected ; for the title and 
estate of my family are inherited by my brother from whom I had been sepa- 
rated in early life, and for whom it is not to be supposed that I can have 
cultivated the sympathies that, from close intercourse and connexion, grew 
up amongst members of the some household. I am now, therefore, desolate 
on the earth ; disconnected from the vast nuiltitiides that swarm on its surface. 
My own misfortunes, however, have not hardened me to the ills that prey upon 
others, and it is my occupation to relieve the necessities that beset and way-lay 
our wretched existence. It is a lesson I have learned from adversity, and the 
only enjoyment I experience consists in the practice of it.” 


ETYMOGRAPHY. 

The philological approximations between ideas, whatever be their expression, 
are never so curious as when they oifer themselves in an isolated manner, 
without being accompanied by any medium of criticism, or any sign of their 
origin, and without discovering in what precedes or i)lcascs any point of 
comparison. . They never excite such lively interest as when we know not 
how to eniploy or avail our.selves of them, in the comparative study of tongues 
and ideas, or embarrassed by their very existence. In this point of view, the 
approximation between those ideas which are the most specific, which arc 
necessarily those of the most vulgar order, claim more regard than those 
which are observed between moral ideas : the expression which, by its spe- 
ciality, seems impossible to have been conceived more than once, tempts 
investigation when it appears in two languages, widely separated by geogra- 
phical positions, and by the manners they indicate. 

An expression of this nature a[)pears in the written language of China and in 
a dialect of India, which may be termed the frontier of the Persian language. 
The right hand and the left hand are figured in the Chinese Koo-wan by charac* 
ters of the species called Htvuy-e, The analysis of these characters gives, 
the first, a hand lowering itself towards the character hung “ labour,” that 
is, " hand of labour, hand inclined towards labour the second, a hand 
placed upon the sign of mouth, as if to convey nourishment thither, that is, 
“ feeding hand.” This etymology, which results from the very composition 
of the characters, confirmed by the tradition contained in the Shuy-wan, has 
its analogy in the Guzerattce. This dialect has two adverbs, the formation of 
which is exactly after the manner of the Chinese characters; they are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Drummond :* (San. (San. on 

the right hand, i. e. " the feeding hand :^(San.'yT) on ihe 

left hand, i. e. the depressed hand.” As the hand which labours must almost 
always be depressed, this slight variety of expression is no serious difficulty.— 
Journal Asiatique, 

« Illustrations of the grammatical parts of the Guzerattee language. Bombay, 1808. 
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AFFINITY OF ANCIENT AND HINDU MYTHOLOGY.* 

The work of Colonel Vans Kennedy, on the Nature and Affinity of 
the Ancient and Hindu Mythology, of which we propose to give an 
analysis, is well calculated by its deep research and great ingenuity to 
attract attention on the important subjects of early migrations and ancient 
mythology, and in many instances is adapted to correct some errors preva- 
lent respecting them. The writer supposes the original seat of Indian 
mythology to have been Babylonia, from wlience it was communicated to 
Asia Minor, and thence introduced by the Pelasgi in their wanderings into 
Thrace, Greece, Latiuni, and Etruria. This notion has every plausibility 
to recommend it ; and whilst it accounts for the similarity to be observed 
between the opinions and customs of the Babylonians and those of remote 
nations, is also founded on historical fact and primitive traditions. It at 
the same time explains the phenomenon respecting the agreement of manners 
and affinity of language (though often considerably impaired by the roving 
lives of the tribes, who planted them in northern soils), which inconicstibly 
prevailed between the Asiatics and Europeans, by Asia Minor allbrding the 
channel through which they passed to the Germans and Scandinavians. 

There appears also to be equal correctness in his argument, that idolatry 
did not originate in the deification of men, and no trace of stich apotheoses 
being discernible in Hesiod's remains, his proofs, that the practice was 
unknown to the earlier Greeks, are satisfactorily estal>lishod. In Egypt, 
India, and elsewhere, it manifestly originated in the deification of tlie 
planets and elements ; for as the effects of divine communications to the first 
ages became fainter with their descendants, they adopted, as C^oloiiel 
Kennedy remarks, a sensible type of the invisible God, first the sun and 
fire, and aftenvards extended their personifications to the otiior elements. 
The existence of female deities evinces them not to have been apotheoses of 
mortals, because women never attained to a sufficient consideration in the 
East, and Tong ere the idea was conceived, either as a political engine or 
as the incense of flattery, the pantheon was amply furnislicd with pre-cxist- 
ing gods. 

From these considerations he passes to an examination of the Hindu 
theology. In the esoteric^ the existence of a supreme being, though no 
external worship was paid to him, was most carefully inculcated, and 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva were invariably represented as entirely depen- 
dent upon him, and equally subject to production and final dissolution as 
the meanest atom but the exoteric has presented to the people for their 
veneration and worship an infinite number of angelic and divine beings." 
This, we conceive, is not only a true picture of the Hindu, but also of all 
antient theology in every country where the primitive idolatry acquired force ; 
since Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, as the representatives of the Supreme 
Being or Ineffable Mind (whilst the sun and the moon, the personified firma- 
ment, lire, air, water, earth, to which other planets may be added, were 

* Researches into the Nature and Aflinity of Ahcient and Hindu Mythology, by Lisut. Col. Vans 
Kmvsmvy, of the Bombay MUitary EstabUshment. London, 1831. 4to. pp. 404. Longman and Co. 
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deified ns his agents)^ had analogies more or less striking in almost every 
part of Asia. Nor is this surprising, if the postulate, that the whole 
system branched off from Babylonia, be admitted. Clearly, however, as 
this fact appears,. ..a cause adequate to the solution of every effect, — it has 
been unaccountably overlooked by many inquirers into antient mythology, 
who have too often wasted both their time and learning in erecting theories 
at direct variance with the data presented by the nations themselves, and 
too often resorted to absurd and impossible etymologies, having little or no 
connexion with the languages of those whose theogonies and legends they 
have thereby sought to elucidate. Thus, one party has referred every super- 
stition of former times to perverted recollections of the Noetic era, and 
another imagined Egypt to have been the cradle of idolatry. The know- 
ledge, thc^ anti(]uity, and far-spread fame of the Egyptian priesthood would 
naturally have allured investigators to their schools; and the statements of 
the Greeks and others, who actually examined their lore, as far as they 
would disclose it, corroborated the long-sanctioned impression, and taught 
both philoso|)her and ])oct to regard that favoured land as the mother of 
science and pupil of the gods. But much of that philosophy, w'hich tlic 
Greeks boasted to have derived from Egypt, was, as Mr. Colebrookc has 
shewn, cultivated and taught in India. Hence, although \vc do not 
entirely assent to Col. Kennedy's remarks on Egypt, we feel assured that 
its idolatry could not have distinctly originated in the country, but must have 
been founded on the same causes, as in others, although it may gradually 
have become more complex and intricate after its establishment there. We 
know too little of its earliest periods, much less how far Herodotus may 
have authentically interpreted the sources to which he was indebted for his 
information, and far too little of the causes which inundated it with demi- 
gods, to elevate the Egyptian into a separate class of idolatry. Colonel 
Kennedy, indeed, assents to the doctrine of ( 'udw'orth and Sir W m. Jones, 
that all the different deities alluded to the unseen god, under different names, 
and implied the powers of nature, whence among the Hindus and others 
we notice, in their hymns and invocations, a long list of epithet^ in various 
w^ays expressive of their functions or legendary actions. These, however, 
as he notices, arc all referable but to one god, which, having been possibly 
forgotten by the emigrants in the course of their migrations, they in process 
of time were accounted distinct by the vulgar, for whom the notion of an 
invisible arbiter was too refined and philosophic. 

There exi.sts a great force in his arguments against the acceptation of 
Osiris for the sun, and in his hypothesis, that he was one of the three 
principal gods into which the Egyptians believed that the Supreme Being, 
on willing the existence of this universe, had multiplied himself; that, in the 
lapse of time, his peculiar character and attributes had gradually become of 
a mixed and indeterminate nature, in the same manner as it has happened to 
those of Shiva in India." Thus, in the wives of the Egyptian gods wc 
discern the Hindu Sactis; in Osiris and Isis (as Sir Wm. Jones discovered), 
“ Iswaraor Isa and Isani or Isi;" and in Typhon, not that evil principle 
which has been asserted, but the impersonification of the sea — an opinion 
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stated by Plutarch and confirmed by the sense of in Arabic.* The 

analogy between the deities of Egypt and India has been indeed so fre- 
quently pointed out, that it is needless to extend the catalogue or to exhibit 
the proofs ; but were we in possession of records relating to the first settle- 
ments in these countries, we should doubtless, notwithstanding the many 
monstrosities and incumbrances which are now presented to us, more clearly 
perceive the full identity of the two. Although recent discoveries in deci- 
phering the hieroglyphics corroborate very many of the assertions of the 
Greeks, still, when we consider the varying and often contradictory 
accounts which they have given respecting Egypt, the quicquid Grweia 
fnendax audei in historid necessarily guards us against too implicit a 
belief, more especially when these accounts arc repugnant to the habits and 
opinions which we notice in other people adopting a system of theology radi- 
cally the same. 

It will not, therefore, appear extraordinary that Colonel Kennedy should 
dispute the deduction of the Grecian gods from Egypt (the advocates of 
which theory can only claim tlic authority of a very indefinite passage in 
Herodotust) on grounds as strong and clear as can reasonably be offered 
to consideration, he passage runs thus: Kcti Truvrei ovyofcurcc 

tSv 0*£v 15 eAif At/^£ U t»¥ %Uri fJiXv yet^ lx. r S v 

ijxsf, evra lov ^ ox i ej d y fAttXiqra 

U'jF AiyvTcrcv ort yu^ H^a-uHayo^ xut Atocrxov^cjv xxV'H^v^^ xul 

’Iot/uj xui x»t Xa^/r^y xul Nii^)]]i*^A>y, AA»y"^0£^y ^ AiyvTCTicifrt uiu 

roTt ru cCyo/tcxTU \<rrl Iv rn • Ai y oj ih r u Asy^wer*/ cc v r 6 } 

*Aiyv7Fri6i. The first evidence arising from this quotation is, at the 
best, but hypothetical : Herodotus heard that the names of the gods came 
from the barbarians^ and consequently thinks that they must have been 
principally derived from Egypt, because, with the exception of Neptune, 
the Dioscuri, Juno, Vesta, Themis, the Graces, and the Nereids, the 
names of the other gods had been from time immemorial in the country, 
which, even if admitte<l to be correct, will by no means prove them to have 
been indigenous, much less affect the position, that they were introduced 
by emigrants from other parts. His authority, that he repeats the 
statements of the Egyptians themselves ^ can rank no higher than autho- 
rity founded on the assertions of other idolaters, most of whom pretend 
their rites and ceremonies to have been primitively revealed to them by the 
Divinity. 

But Colonel Kennedy attacks the inference drawn from this passage by 
writers on mythology still more forcibly : it must (he says) be here parti- 
cularly recollected, that this opinion relates to an occurrence which, accord- 
ing to the received system of chronology must have taken place about 
ELEVEN HUNDHED years previously to Herodotus’s visiting Egypt; and 
that it depends entirely on verbal information^ and on the resemblance, 
the particulars of which he docs not explain, which Herodotus supposed to 
exist between certain deities of Egypt and Greece. But so obviously 

* Cf. Jablonskii Panth., 1. 5, c. 2. § a 


t L. 2, c. BO. 
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liable to error arc such premises, that any conclusion deduced from them 
must be extremely questionable.’’ Herodotus also, the Colonel observes, 
excludes Neptune and Juno from the Egyptian pantheon, and identifies no 
one with Pluto ; whereas from the times of Homer and Hesiod, all three 
formed “so essential and constituent a part of Grecian mythology, that it 
is utterly improbable that they could have been introduced into it after its 
first establishment.” The gods, likewise, whom he assimilates to the 
Grecian, he describes so difl'ercntly from them, that his readers have no 
means of judging the degree of correctness or of fancy to be assigned to 
his identifications. The strong evidence which we have that the Egyptian 
paintings and sculptures now existing existed in his day^ in Avhich the 
e;ttcrnal appearance of notone Egyptian god bears the slightest similarity to 
any Crrecian deity, adds still further to our conviction that he must not be 
servilely followed in his declaration. As to the information which he may 
have received from the ])ricsthood, what is more natural than that their 
vanity, arising from their high claims to antiquity, should have induced tliem 
to find parallels to his descriptions ? The case of Capt. Wilford proves 
how readily this may be efl’ceted. 

Hesiod and Homer, who lived not more than 4(J0 years before this histo- 
rian, were the first, by his confession, who composed a theogony for the 
(j reeks, ascribing distinct epithets, dignities, functions, and figures to the 
gods, the original system having been received by the Hellenes from the 
Pelasgi. Hence, as Colonel Kennedy urges, “according to this account, 
the gods 'preciously existed in Greece, and — their names only — were 
derived from Egypt;” notwithstanding which, the advocates of the received 
opinion solve the difficulty by asserting the establishment of Egyptian 
colonies in Greece. Mr. Mitford is inclined to the notion, but has abstained 
from quoting the passages which should support it. Diodorus Siculus and 
Strabo record the expedition of Danaus from Egypt to Argos, and of PeIoj)s 
from Phrygia to the Peloponnesus; but preceding writers, in conformity 
with the Arundelian marbles (Ep. 1).), allow but a single ship to Danaus 
and his company. The utmost, therefore, wdiichcan be inferred from these 
and like traditions, is, that some foreigners with a few followers settled in 
Greece, “ and, as far as individual influence extended, may have contributed 
to its civilization;” but not the slightest iwidencc of Egyptian colonies 
forming establishments there, “ in the sixteenth century before the Christian 
era,” arises either from the separate or collective statements. 

The deities of Homer and Hesiod, consequently, appear identical with 
those adored by the Pelasgi, whose name may be retraced to Asia; and 
Strabo affirms that the Pelasgi were established all over Greece, and were 
the first who were powerful there : Herodotus also mentions that Pelnsgia 
was once its general name. Hence Mr. Milford admits, that the early 
inhabitants of Asia Minor,' Thrace, and Greece, seem to have been the 
same people. In fact, the Greek mythology abounds with references to 
Asiatic and Thracian legends, and in the heroic ages, the intercourse between 
the Greeks and Asiatics induces the idea, that they were kindred nations. 
Thus, as Colonel Kennedy argues, the first settlers in the Peloponnesus 

AsiatJour.^.^.yoL.i),^o.2\. 2 R 
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must have traversed the ^gean sea, or the first migration from Asia Minor 
to Europe must have been across either the Hellespont or the Thracian 
Bosphorus : but it is more probable that the first settlers in Thrace, where 
the Pelasgi are first found in Europe, should have crossed the Hellespont, 
where the land on the one side is visible from the land on the other, and 
that Greece should have been peopled from Thrace, than that the first 
settlers in Greece should have come immediately across the Ailgean sea, and 
have consequently embarked in Asia, without knowing that an opposite coast 

was in exisienve..\ Indeed, Thrace was^ the original scat of Grecian 

song and Grecian fable." No ancient writer having explicitly mentioned 
the arrival of colonists in Greece after the Pelasgi, or any event which des- 
troyed their sway, we can only account for their disappearance from history 
by presuming that their name became in some manner superseded, and that 
they continued under another “ appellation to form the principal part of the 
CFrecian people." 

Now, if the earliest inhabitants of Greece down to the Trojan war were 
Pelasgi, with no other admixture of foreigners but that of the Phrygian 
colony under Pelops, and if the Asiatic origin of the Pelasgi cannot be dis- 
puted, it is here urged, that Greece must have derived its religion from Asia 
Minor through Thrace, and not from Egypt, Phoenicia, or liibya. The 
Iliad also shews the religion of Asia Minor to have been the same as that 
of Greece ; and if Etruria and Latium were also indebted to colonists from 
Asia Minor for their language and civilization, their mythologies became 
necessarily similar, which will explain the affinity between the Jjatin and 
Greek tongues. Abate Lanzi, indeed, deduces the latter from Greece; but 
Etruria having been enriched by colonies from Asia Minor, it is evident that 
to this quarter its first source must be retraced ; the cause, however, which 
has assigned different names to particular gods, such as Zeus and Juj)iter, 
Poseidon and Neptune, Aphrodite and Venus, &c. must ever remain an 
anomaly difficult of explanation. 

The author’s next inquiry relates to the mythology of Thracia, Germany, 
and Scandinavia. The old opinion, that Scythia was the cradle of the reli- 
gion of northern Europe, which also Professor Mono adopts, fixing it to 
the banks of the Borysthenes, is disproved by the indisputable testimony of 
language, nor are any migrations of the western Scythians into northern 
Europe recorded by Herodotus or any ancient writer. The Gospels of 
Ulphilas being in the Gothic tongue, the Goths who spoke it must have been 
of the same origin as the Germans and Scandinavians: ^^the question, 
therefore, is simply, were the GeUe and Goths the same people ? and if so, 
were the Getm Scythians or not ?" From the testimonies of Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus, it is plainly evident that the Getae were Thracians, and 
from the observation of the former, ihut where Thracia ends Scythia 
be gins f' it is equally manifest, that the Thracians and Scythians were dis- 
tinct people. Notwithstanding which, Pinkerton and Dr. Jamieson, on the 
authority of such writers as Trebellius Pollio, Syncellus, and others of 
later date, have identified the GetaB with the Scythians, without attempting 
to produce any evidence. ‘‘Three hundred years, therefore, before the 
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* Christian era, it will follow, that the country extending from the confines of 
Macedonia, along the Hellespont, Propontis, and Euxine Sea, to the Borys- 
thenes, and from the Hellespont and Euxine on both sides of the Danube, 
to the frontiers of the Suevi, was occupied by a single race of people, who 
were Thracians, not Scythians : nor can it admit of doubt, that the Thra- 
cians derived their origin from Asia Minor, and not from Scythia, either 
western or eastern." 

The little that is known of Thracian mythology being comprised in those 
few words t)f Herodotus which mention that the Thracians worshipped 
Mars, Bacchus, and Diana, and that their princes paid particular devotion 
to Mercury (Lib. 5, c. 7), we have not materials for comparing with it 
those of Germany and Scandinavia. Adelimg, however, and some modern 
Germans, refer their ancestors to middle Asia ; but there exists no trace of 
migrations from middle Asia to Europe, cither in history or tradition; and 
Adelung confesses the German coasts to have been unknown to the rest of 
the world till 320 years before C^hrist. 3'hc arguments of Colonel Kennedy, 
that the peopling and civilization of (Tcrinany could scarcely have made 
any progress in the first Christian century are, on the other hand, fully cor- 
roborated by the picture which 'I'acitus lias drawn of German manners ; 
nor did it escape Gibbon, that the period must have been comparatively 
recent. If, then, we elucidate this point "by the gradual extension of the 
Tiiracians from the frontiers of Macedonia along the Hellespont and 
Euxine to the Borysthenes, and from these limits on the south-east to the 

• Baltic and Scandinavia on the north-west," we afford a solution more con- 
sistent w’ith all the indications of history and tradition, and freer from 
objections, than the others which have been proposed, explaining at the 
same time llic only manner in which the afiinity between the earliest speci- 
men of the Thracian language and the various 'reutonic dialects can be 
developed. For Ma?sia having been a province of I'hracia, whence other- 
wise arose the wonderful resemblance between the Ma?so-Gothic and the 
Teutonic family ? I'hough the theological sy stem of Thracia be unknown, 
we may legitimately argue, that it accorded with the (lerman religion as 
closely as the languages mutually agree ; and the accounts of Caesar and 
Tacitus shew that the 'primitive system consisted in the adoration of the 
sun,' the planets, and the elements. Nor were these people destitute of 
sublime conceptions in their religious theory and practice ; for, deeming a 
confinement within the walls of temples derogatory from the natures of their 
gods, they consecrated to them woods and groves, and scrupled in any way 
to assimilate them to the human form, with w hich the details of the Scythian 
religion given by Herodotus do not coincide. If Scandinavia also was 
peopled from Germany, its religion must have been originally the same ; 
for in Colonel Kennedy's opinion, the wild inconsistencies and improbabili- 
ties of the EddaSy — no such a city as Asgard on the Tanais being recorded 
by ancient writers, — " evince that the Eddie mythology could not possibly 
have originated until after the Christian era." The names of the days of 
the week, however, fully prove the same gods to have been at one time 
known both to the Germans and Scandinavians, the simple planetary and 
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elementary worship having among the latter gradually assumed, by indi’^ ' 
genous means, now undiscoverable, that peculiar character which has ren- 
dered the Edda an object of so much speculation.” 

These inquiries having been premised, the author passes to an examina- 
tion of the authenticity and antiquity of the sacred books of the Hindus. 
Two thousand years since, India presented to the (ilreeks the same idolatry 
and customs which now exist there, and then they appeared to have been of 
very remote date: the nature, indeed, of its institutions and castes proves 
them not to have been liable to change, and nothing but the total extirpcition 
of the brahmans can effect or could have effected the destruction of the 
works which define their religious and civil enactments. The authenticity 
and antiquity of Sanscrit w'orks are not, therefore, disproved by much of 
their contents being fabulous, “because neither the Vedas, the Upanishads, 
nor the Purans profess to be historical compositions ; and none but absurd 
consequences can result from forcing the religious personages w’hich occur 
in the Hindu sacred books to become actually historical characters, and 
from attempting to define the exact age at which they arc supposed to have 
lived. It was this latter system which so far misled Sir Wni. Jone.s, in his 
Essay on Indian Chronology, abetted by an extravagant attempt to recon- 
cile the early legends of the Hindus with the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis; for it is manifestly impossible that any connection can be esta- 
blished between the Indians and the Hebrews. But to eflect this, he 
lamentably placed the characters in juxta-position, contrary often to the 
manner in which they are described by the Hindus : thus, liiranyacasipu* 
and Bali, whom he identifies with Nimrod and Bclus, were not mortals, 
but princes of the Asuras.” 

The charge of Colonel Wilford and Bentley, that the ancient Sanscrit 
works were either destroyed or remodelled, is likewise disproved by the 
impossibility of effecting such a thing in a country, “ the area of which is 
upwards of one million square miles, divided into a number of independent 
states, speaking distinct languages, and containing more than one hundred 
and thirty millions of inhabitants.” Against this, we may also add, that 
the translations of Sanscrit works into the popular dialects, of which there 
always must have been some, would have been a sufficient guarantee. 
Bentley's reasonings have been, moreover, shewn to be fallacious, cvcii on 
the astronomical grounds upon which he has founded them, and from his 
own data and concessions to be self-contradictory ; and as he has adopted 
the number of reigns mentioned in the Sanscrit works, which he deems to 
be spurious, it will follow that their authenticity or spuriousness could have 
been of no consequence to his system. Lieut. Col. Warren, indeed, sen- 
sibly observes, that he cannot believe any set of men effecting a change to 
have had the specif c •purpose of doing away their antient history 

but the astronomical w'orks of the Hindus arc distinct from their sacred; 
and however the former may require alteration.s, it is evident that the latter 
cannot be susceptible of them. 

Colonel Kennedy still further remarks, that the sacred books, of the 
Hindus afford no data from which the period of their composition may be 
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clctcrmincd, even by approximation, the HTiters apparently never having 
intended them to be subjected to chronological computation. The first 
historical era is that of V’icramaditya=5(5 years A.C., whence a period of 
3,000 years, in which the Hindus pretend to no ^‘continuous accounts, 
either religious, traditional, or historical," remains : — a chasm which cannot 
be filled up. Yet other circumstances conspire to evince the authenticity 
and antiquity of the Hindu religion, among which “an unvaried uniformity 
of conception, and a total absence of all foreign modes of thinking and 
extraneous interpolations," are prominently apparent: the descriptions 
wliioh the works contain of manners, customs, and faith, are too accurate 
to l)c spurious ; and, as Mr. Colebrooke says, no system of forgery would 
ho equal to the arduous task of fabricating large works to agree with the 
very numerous citations pervading thousands of volumes, in every branch of 
literature, dispersed through the various nations of Hindus inhabiting Hin- 
dustan and the Dekhin. The want of arrangement, simplicity of stile, 
and repetitions in the Puranas — facts observable in all early books — arc thus 
the best vouchers of their antiquity and authenticity ; for if the alleged 
rcc<mt date of Sanscrit works be true, how, the aid of typography havmg 
been unknown ^ could they in so short a time have been so widely circulated 
and multiplied throughout the iniiiiensc empire of India? Colonel Kennedy 
believes the period at which they began to be composed to have been at least 
1,1(10 or 1,200 years A.C. 

He next proceeds to make general remarks on tlie Hindu religion, in 
which, though respecting the nature of the Supreme Being it be pantheism, 
it always acknowledged one Eternal Mind — the immateriality and immor- 
tality of the soul — and a future state of reward and punishment. Originally, 
however, the Hindus aj)pear to have had correct notions of the nature of 
Clod, but subsecjuently, not understanding “ how spirit could produce and 
act upon matter, they either identified the two together, or denied the real 
existence of matter.” But the doctrine of Maya, or the illusice operation 
of the Deity, grants only to matter an apparent existence in those forms of 
which the universe is oompose<l, whilst the perceptions caused by them are 
|)ositive manifestations of Hod’s essence under these illusive appearances. 
'I'he Hindu believes himself to be an undivided part of God’s all pervading 
spirit, though, as long as the illusory idea of the actual existence of the 
universe continues', he suffers pain and pleasure; but when he shall be cman 
cipated from its bonds, he shall again become identified with the Supreme 
Being. Till that period, he must act under the influence of Maya : hcncc 
have originated the ascetic practices of the Hindus to attain this emancipa- 
tion of final beatitude, which, however, is so difficult of attainment, that 
man is doomed to a succession of dilFcrent states of being, excepting during 
those intervals in which he is. condemned to suffer the pains of Hell or enjoy 
the pleasures of Paradise, previously to his re-appearance in this world, 
until he be finally sufficiently purified to be identified with God. Thus 
accounting the miseries of this life the consequences of transgressing in a 
former state of being, he derives from the doctrine of transmigration of 
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souls the highest inducements to morality, lest in another birth his sufferings 
be yet further aggravated. 

God being without form or quality, his power could be only perceptible 
by being manifested under a visible form, whence from his volition that the 
universe should be, atoms were produced, from which, variously agitated 
and combined, proceeded every modification of these illusive appearances : 
but the Hindu believes not, like Democritus, that the aggregation of these 
produced the human soul. But the human soul differs in purity from the 
supreme soul; for, when God willed to manifest himself, his nature was 
somewhat changed by the production of three essential qualities, wdiich 
together gave rise to ahankavy or consciousness of individual existence. It 
is this which is united with the human soul, and causes it to suffer pain or 
feel pleasure, and to be subject to future reward and punishment : and as it 
is supposed to be excluded from actual union with the Supreme Soul by 
being enclosed in a subtle vehicle, as air in a vessel,*’ thc'walls of this 
Vehicle must be dissolved ere it can again become homogeneous with the 
latter, as when the sides of the vessel are broken, the air contained in it 
immediately mixed with the circumambient atmosphere.** 

The origin of the universe is ** an unquestionable creation ex nihiloy' 
and in the PuranaSy and other works which treat of it, the existence of 
matter is decidedly admitted, which evinces, in Colonel Kennedy’s opinion, 
that the Hindu religion, as it existed in remote times, must have been 
formed from two equally venerated systems, so that neither of them 
admitted of being rejected :** but those expressions, which imply mate- 
rialism, must not be understood literally and as contradictory to the system, 
but as the consequence of imperfect notions respecting the real nature of 
spirit and matter. For a material form being indispensable to action, 
according to the Hindu doctrine, God was supposed only to make his power 
efficacious by the assumption of material existence ; whence he invested 
the three qualities, which sprang from his essence, with substantial forms, 
as Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, his creative, preservative, and destructive 
energies. Y et even for this, according to the Naradiya Purany it was 
requisite Uiat he should have momentarily assumed a corporeal form. 

In the Hindu mythology, however, the peculiar characters of these res- 
pective hypostases are not preserved nor illustrated : Brahma, though 
named the creatoVy is not represented as such, but merely as the pater 
magntis (pitamaha) of all animated beings : nor does Shiva ever appear 
as the destroy CTy and it is but obscurely intimated, that he occasions the 
destruction of all things at the end of each kalpa : the avatarsy however, 
of Vishnu, might be considered as indications of his being the preservevy 
were it not that these manifestations of such a character are merely occa- 
sional and solicited, and not spontaneous : and at other times he exerts not 
the constant watchfulness of a superintending providence.” Holy men 
also and men unholy, and even women, have had power to interrupt the 
laws of nature curses have, been pronounced, of which deities have felt 
the elTects ; — and boons by devotional acts and penances have been obtained. 
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which have been always so misapplied as to cause Vishnu or Siva to redress 
the grievances by destroying the individuals who obtained them. In the 
present ‘day, also, the Hindus are divided into three great sects : — the 
VaishnavaSy who reject Siva and consider Vishnu the Supreme Being-— 
the SaivaSy who consider Siva such and reject Vishnu — and the SmartaSy 
who deem botli entitled to adoration, but seem to give the pre-eminence to 
Siva. Brahma, likewise, in the ^ edas and other works, is identified with 
the Supreme Being. To the votaries of each of these three deities are 
promised four degrees of beatitude : SalokyOy inhabitation of the same 
heaven; approximation ; assimilation ; SayujyUy 

identification or the termination of pleasure and pain, besides the final 
beatitude of identification with the Supreme Being. Originally, equal 
honours and power were ascribed to all three, who with their female ener- 
gies, certain forms, in which Vishnu, Shiva, and Devi have manifested 
themselves, and impersonifications of the firmament, the air, fire, water, and 
the earth,’' were the deities of the Hindus in the earliest times. Mono- 
theism and Polytheism are therefore so intimately blended together, as well 
probably more than 3,000 years ago as in the present day, that it is inferrible, 
that neither system preceded the other, but tliat both were coeval ; conse- 
quently, in a religion consisting of two perfectly distinct systems, in every 
opinion formed of it, the theological doctrines ought always to be care- 
fully distinguished from the polytlieistical tenets, in which the Hindus at the 
same time believe.” 

Our limits will now oblige us rapidly to hurry over some of the succeeding 
chapters. This we more particularly regret on account of the new and clear 
light in vidiich the Hindu theology is proposed to view, and on account of 
the curious and interesting extracts from the sacred books, by which the 
writer’s observations arc confirmed. With respect to tlie .two Buddhas, 
whose existence has been asserted, he observes, that in the western parts of 
India, among well informed natives, it is the general opinion, ^Hhat Buddha 
was born, as related in the Bhagawat, in Kikata, the son of Jina; and 
that, after having effected the apostacy of Divodasa, having been prevailed 
npon by the brahmans and holy men to termincite the propagcition of his 
heretical doctrines, he immediately disappeared in a deep well at Gaya, and 
that he left behind him no writings nor disciples. They further maintain, 
that no Buddhists were known in India until their sect was established by 
Gautama.” He by no means supposes Gautama to have been one of the 
seven rishis, but a learned brahman, not improbably the very same person 
who founded the Nyaya school-philosophy,” in revenge for the circum- 
stances quoted by him from the Siva-Puranuy and that nothing yet published 
proves Buddha ever to have established a sect, or that the doctrines imputed 
to him were transmitted through a regular succession of patriarchs to Gau- 
tama. There appears, therefore, no historical evidence of the two Bud- 
dhas, although the existence of Gautama seems certain.* 

* He observes that mistakes seem to have arisen from tike forgetfulness that the aiitliorof the 
Kogfui was a Buddhist, and that the epithets contained in it are those applied to Buddha by his votaries, 
but never by the Hindus, and adds : 

" Though it may seem trivial it may perhaps deserve remark, that the name of the regent of the 
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Our attention^ therefore, will be more particularly directed to his chapter 
on the affinity between ancient and Hindu mythology as standing in a nearer 
connexion with the preceding parte of the work. In this he very properly 
animadverts on the system accommodating mythological cosmogonies and 
events to the Mosaic narrative, since none, with the exception of the Mo- 
hammedan, which was borrowed from it, bear a resemblance to it. But, 

when a similarity exists between two systems, the one of w'hich is con- 
sistent and complete and the other incongruous and imperfect, it must have 
been from the former that the latter proceeded, imlcss it can be shewn that 
they were both derived from some one common origin which reasoning he 
applies to the Greeks and Hindus, the opinions of the former having been 
derived from the country, in which the latter religion originated. He 
notices the Grecian account of the four ages, as one intimately connected 
W'ith the religious system of the Hindus and iheir division of time, and cer- 
tainly one not of that obvious and natural kind, which two people, between 
whom no communication had subsisted, would have adopted : also the 
destruction and renovation of the universe, a notion commonly prevalent in 
antiquity, as another point of coincidence, from which the ascription of 
eternity to it by some does not detract, inasmuch as the two hundred thousand 
billions of years, which the Hindus assign to it, justly authorize eternity to 
be predicated of it. He is, however, doubtful whether the triads of anti- 
quity may be referred to the country whence the Hindu religion s|)raiTg, 
for there is an essential difference between these and the latter : in them the 
Supreme Being being one of the hypostases, in that being distinct from 
them. Yet this difference may have only resulted from the imperfect 
manner in which the doctrines of the earlier ages have been transmitted to 
later times: for it cannot be denied that the (ireek and Roman writers 
frequently allude to some Divine Power superior to Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto." Timotheus, quoted by Cud .vorth, represents Orpheus affirming 

In iix rent xvrxv ovof,tecr«y Georuro; ret ^etvrx lytvtro, Kott uvrog Igrt 

Tx icxrrxy which is analogous in a degree to the Sanscrit expression eko 
Deva trimrn'tiy one God, but three forms:”* and Col. Kennedy, after 
having examined the subject, concludes that the Egyptians, (Ireeks, and 
Romans were indebted for this dogma to the Hindu religion. 

It appears from Diodorus Siculus that the lingnm in India and the phallus 
in Egypt originated in the same cause ; the question therefore is, was it intro- 
duced into India from Egypt ? or did the Egyptians derive it from those with 
whom the brahmanical rites originated, who are supposed to have dwelt in 
Babylonia? The difference of form under which the brahmans, Egypliain;, 
and Greeks represented it, or even the greater dissimilarity of manner 
under which they worshipped it, will not invalidate the conclusion which 
may be drawn; since, on account of its simplicity, the brahmanical ritual 
may have originally prevailed in Egypt, which only gradually degenerated 
into those scandalous orgies (no trace of which, hovv'cver, can be dis- 


planet Mercury, in Sanscrit, is spdled Bttdha, and that of the founder of Buddhism 

BttclcfAa..and that, in flindu mythology, they are represented as perfectly distinct persoirages." 

» See page 21 1 of the work. 
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covered in the Hindu religion), by which the festivals of Dionusos in Greece 
were disgraced/* 

Notwithstanding these coincidences between anlient and Hindu mytho- 
logy, two objections against the Greek from the Hindu may be adduced. 
The first is, that among the Greeks the priesthood was assigned to no 
distinct class, whereas in India, Persia, Babylonia, Palestine, and Egypt, 
it was separated from the rest of the people ; for even in tlic time of Homer 
the sacrifices were performed by the princes, not by the priests. Had, there- 
fore, Greece received its mythology from Asia, or even from Egypt, this 
most important accessary of all religious systems would have been also 
adopted /* and even if no portion of the priesthood accompanied the Pclasgi, 

this class ought still to have existed in Phrygia and other parts of Asia 
Minor.” Hence the author considers this difiiculty as an anomaly incapable 
of explanation, leaving it to the decision of the reader, whetlicr it be suffi- 
cient to overbalance the evidence which results from numerous coincidences, 
that the general similarity could not have subsisted unless the Grecian 
mythology had actually been derived from tlic Hindu. In our opinion, 
however, this does not appear an important difficulty, because among the 
Greeks, Persians, and others, in very early ages, the princes combined the 
sacerdotal with the regal function ; also, because we know not enough of the 
Pelasgi and the primitive Greeks to warrant the assertion that they had not a 
regular priesthood. 

The other objection is the dethronement and expulsion from heaven of 
Ccelus by Saturn, and of Saturn by Jupiter. To such changes in heaven 
there is nothing analogous in Hindu legends ; for although each kalpa beholds 
a new Tndra, the colonel has observed no trace of Indra having been 
deprived of his celestial sovereignty. It is therefore probable, either 
that this fable may not have formed a part of the primitive Greek mythology, 
or may have been derived from some distinct source. Hence this objection 
is unimportant likewise. 

The wars of Jupiter and the gods with the Titans he compares to those 
of Indra and the gods of Swarga with the Asuras ; the march of Bali from 
Patalam to Swarga, and the consequent flight of Indra and the other god^ 
under the forms of different animals, he likewise contrasts with the gods 
taking refuge in a similar manner in Egypt. Even in the time of Homer 
and Hesiod (as he remarks), the attributes of the Grecian deities had become 
so effaced and incongruous, that the peculiar characters and functions which 
they oAginally had can scarcely be ascertained, and in former times other 
attributes may have been ascribed to them of which now no vestige remains. 
From the few traces, however, surviving, Jupiter shews a great corre- 
spondence to Siva : his statue with three eyes, one of which was in the 
forehead, stated by Pausanias to have belonged to Priam, is too strongly 
characteristic to be mistaken : these three eyes the Hindus consider the sun, 
the moon, and fire. He also conjectures that the phrases, Lapideus 
Jupiter — Jovem Lapidetn jurare — itycvrii kui — may 

have referred to sacred stones, at one time consecrated to Jupiter, as the 
lingam to Siva. 

AsiatJour. N.S. V'aL.6. No. 24. 2 S 
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But tlie greatest resemblance exists between Jupiter, as ruler of Olympus, 
with his subordinate gods, and Indra, lord of Swarga, with his heavenly 
host : both are equally fraught with pride and lust ; the one is 
the other Surapaii {angelorum Dominus) ; the one is Diespiter, the other 
Diwaspaii (diet Dominne) ; the one is Pluvius or the other 

presides over the rain and dispenses it, and both are armed with the thunder- 
bolt. The name Ztvg also is identical with Indra’s epithet Dewesha 
{Deorum Dominus)^ the irregular genitive being the genitive of this 
Sanscrit icYm—Dewasya : Zu^, however, seems a corruption of isham^ the 
accusative of isha^ a name of Siva. 

Neptunq ansu'ersto Vantna, and Pluto to Yama; Pashi^ the epithet of 
V firuna, from the noose which he carries, being probably the first part of 
IIo 0 *c<?Ary; and as adhafs^ in Sanscrit, and in Greek, correspond, so 
Orcus in its accusative strongly resembles the Sanscrit uraganiy a snake, 

from the atiodc of which reptiles in the lower regions, these arc called, 
in Sanscrit, uraga-sihanam'* The name of he also 

obviously shews in the Sanskrit Arah, gen. Arasya^ the title of the planet 
Mars, that of or Juno, in the Sanscrit Ira, or the earth, which won- 
derfully agrees with Plutarcirs etymology, as quoted by Eusebius: yn fttv 
ioirtv n Ceres he identifies with Shri, both in name 

and attributes, and her Greek appellation allowing for the sup- 

pression of the digamma, tvith Dewamatr, one of ^hrts epithets : com- 
paring Minerva with Devi, he retraces conjecturally her Greek name *A^yn 
in Ishani, a title of Devi. He likewise suggests that Vesta, quani 
vivam vaie\\\gc Jtammam” according to Ovid, may be Swaha, the consort 
of Agni. 

These combined particulars and facts, proved as far as they are suscepti< 
ble of proof, substantiate the connexion between the Hindus and the 
Greeks, and attest those early migrations by which the Teutonic nations 
approached a striking similarity to the present occupants of J ndia. Tlie point 
of view from which Col. Kennedy has surveyed these extensive subjects is 
evidently correct : for, unless we suppose Babylonia to liave been the spot 
from whence these different migrations took place, we shall fail in satifactorily 
solving the problem, which is every where presented to us. Nor can we 
well doubt that the sacred language of the hierophant, Homer’s language 
of the gods, was either the present Sanscrit or an older dialect of it ; and 
perhaps if it be fated that the Babylonian bricks shall yet be deciphered, we 
shall not only acquire a clearer insight into the mystery which has hung over 
antiquity, but even discover that the sacred tongue of the Chaldee sage, of 
which they doubtless arc portions, was the same as the wonderful language 
of the modern brahman. Of this wx may, perchance, observe some .traces 
in the surviving Chaldee, which, if the hypothesis be true, must to a certain 
extent have been influenced in its vocables by it; for, although M. Klaproth 
has disputed the fact and animadverted on Sir Wm. Jones for its assertion, 
no one can compare the ISanscrit «nd Chaldee roots without noticing many 
resemblances, w'hich become the more singular, since not even the slightest 
analogy subsists between the grammars. 
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The connexion between tlic Hindus and the Greeks is still further evinced 
by the accordance of the languages, which is sufficiently strong to point to 
a common origin, and it maybe remarked tliat Homer so frequently uses the 
verbs in fii, as to occasion the conjecture that they were the primitive Greek 
form; if so, as they closely approach to the Sanscrit form, they add 
another link to the existing chain of evidence. 

We must now dismiss Col. Kennedy's valuable work by strongly re- 
commending it to the jMirusal of our readers, as one in which every subject 
has been examined without an undue bias, and in which the polished learn- 
ing of the classical scholar has been applied to deeply interesting oriental 
researches. 


THE OLDEN TIME. 

^ 

Hafix. 

There is an hour, when ages rise to view. 

And ftit before the Fancy *s radiant eye, 

When Time’s still records of the moulder'd hue 

Lead back tlic mind to scenes, which ne'er shall die. 

There is an hour, when Mcra’ry’s potent spell 
Divinely opens Death’s long-sealed bier ; 

■When those, who rul’d, or wrote, or noldy fell, 

In scenes of fancied life once more appear. 

Forc’d by that charm in Valhal’s spacious hall 
We see fierce Odin animate his horde. 

And all those valiant deeds to mind recall. 

Which mark’d in orient lands their deadly sword. 

Till in the west, with blood and carnage rife. 

They fix'd their seats and dar’d tlic wild affray, 

And pour'd their legions, prodigal of life. 

O'er distant realms, yet strange to foreign sw.'iy. 

Thus forc’d, we witness o’er a world unknown 
Osiris peace and useful arts disperse. 

Or read in mystic Egypt’s sculptur’d stone 
Events, long since conceal'd from poet’s verse. 

Or as from Shin^ mov'd the motley clan, 

In quest of novel scats and lands unsung, 

We trace the gen’ral history of man. 

Attested by each faith, and rite, and tongue. 

Fix’d by the spell, wc mark proud Brahma’s race, 

And antient Iraun’s fire-revering tribe. 

Beyond the date of man their fathers trace, 

And from the mind divine tlicir lore imbibe. 

Wc view the gods appear in human form, 

And grace the earth with their transcendant line : 

Against the Devs, dire regents of the storm, 

We Paris view and warlike chiefs combine. 

We see great Rama urge his blood-stain’d car. 

Or think of Jamshid's splendour with a sigh, 

Of Rustam’s deeds, the thunderbolt of war. 

Or Sohrab daring with his sire to vie. 

Or Antar, urging on his Imld career, 

.Midst tribes as free, as earth-encircling air. 

Lords of die sandy waste apd sword and spear, 

The mighty lions of their desert lair. 
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We mark the veil, which, like some mist of gloom, 

Dropt on the wanderings of each earlier age ; 

We feel, alas ! oblivion was their doom. 

The doom alike of savage and of sage. 

Through the wide world we stretch our anxious ken. 

And seek some blest at least with happier lot : 
Where’er we look, the destiny of men 

Meets our research : alas ! we find them not. 

Of Scythian rovers, ah ! how little known ! 

Though destin’d to infest Europe’s plains; 

Of Carthage too, beyond her wars with Rome, 

Her name and chiefs, alas! what else remains ! 

But Philip’s son oblivion’s spell invades. 

And bursts by deeds of arms the fount of light; 
Dispelling from the gloom the ling’ring shades. 

He shews a wisdom, as his trophies, bright. 

The Grecian sage receiv’d the rushing ray. 

Like old Prometheus from indignant Jove : 

In attic haunts new muses chose to stray. 

And lovely Crishna deck’d the Dorian grove. 

Yet still no rose, no nightingale was found, 

Save where Anacreon pour’d his festive song, 

Or where Bucolic bards aspir’d to sound 

The strains, which to the eastern lute belong. 

But though these lays of love and nature came 
To tune to foreign themes the Grecian’s page, 

Th* enfeebled lyre, its notes no more the tame. 

Moan’d like a bulbul captive in his cage. 

Yet, where arc they— the sons of song and pow’r, 
Whose mighty acts in ruin’d glories lie ? 

Ah I vain the wish that would recall their hour ! 

And will them, like their deeds, not doom’d to die ! 

They passed, as meteors: and the shades of night 
O’erwhelm the spot, whicli mark’d them for its own. 
Save where some star sheds forth its glimmering light. 
But fails to make their former brilliance known. 

And o’er tlicir works Destruction bolds its sway : 

E’en Babylon is fall’n no more to rise ; 

The bittern and the oivl and beasts of prey 

Now sojourn, where once incense sought the skies. 

And Jamshid’s pile, that grand stupendous mass, 

In fragments lies, by Moslem feet defil’d ; 

And mighty Tadm6r (shall thus glory pass ?) 

Is lost midst desert sands and tribes as wild. 

So Bali’s city, merg’d beneath the wave. 

Like those between the Aspbal title shore. 

Proclaims, that nought can Fate’s destruction brave, 
Tliat nought their pristine grandeur can restore. 

Just so, o’er them, who rul’d those wide domains. 

And taught fierce War the softer muse to woo, 

With iron sceptre Death now sternly reigns. 

And all the tears they have is heav’n’s own dew. 

What ! though th* historic page, which shews their might, 
Marks bvX some deeds, which signaliz’d their day. 

Too scanty remnants of each glorious fight. 

Too brief memorials of unbounded sway ; 

Yet, Bs th’ eternal pyramids secure. 

Which Fate’s relentless grasp cannot consume, 

Still shall their mem’ries live, whilst time endure, 

And tear unwilling honours from the tomb. 


D. G. W. 
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OPEN TRADE WITH CHINA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin *At a time when the affairs of the East-India Company are exciting 
so much attention, it may not be deemed obtrusive in one who has h|id some 
means of forming a correct judgment on the question, as to the expe- 
diency of throwing open the China trade, to submit a few remarks for 
the consideration of those who have to legislate on the subject : and al- 
though I do not pretend to throw much new light on the matter in dis- 
pute between the East-India Company and the anti-monopolist, yet I deem it 
not impossible that the following view of the subject may lead to some good, if 
it even does no more than induce the supporters of an “ Open Trade” to 
moderate their expectations of the benefit which they anticipate to derive from 
the abolition of the Company’s China monopoly. 

I am by no means an advocate (generally speaking) of a system of mono- 
poly, and am decidedly of opinion that, in almost all cases, the more free 
commerce is left, the more will it flourish, and in proportion benefit mankind 
in general ; but I consider the trade with China as an exception to a general 
rule, and for reasons which I shall hereafter state. 

There is little doubt, for instance, that if the corn-trade were thrown open, by 
the abolition of a protecting duty, a very large proportion of foreign corn must 
be purchased with specie, and that the balance of trade would, in so far, be against 
this country; but that specie must have been previously obtained by the produc- 
tions of the soil or industry of Great Britain ; where we may suffer in the one 
trade, we shall benefit in another ; and it appears obvious that the corn taken 
fron\ the continental markets, and brought into our own, must tend to enhance 
the price in the former and reduce it in the latter, until the value in each be- 
comes pretty nearly upon a par, and the most expert and most industrious 
manufacturers must then assume the command in all markets where their pro- 
ductions are in demand. — This however is a discussion somewhat ‘‘ far a-field” 
from the purport of this letter, except that three-fourths of the teas and com- 
modities of China always have been, and must still be, purchased by the mer- 
chants of England (whether the East-India Company or private individuals) with 
specie or bills on India or England, and no country ought to expect that 
every branch of its trade should yield a balance in its favour. 

Every person, who has been in the habit of seeing any thing of Chinese 
edicts,, or knowing any thing of Chinese customs, will be aware that the whole 
system of Chinese legislation is one of precedents, and an emperor or mandarin 
of China would as soon think of altering any of the customs or laws of the 
celestial empire, as he would of endeavouring to controvert Confucius himself. 
The Chinese are not to be considered as a people upon whom a new light is 
likely to break, which would induce them to change or alter a custom that has 
existed for ages ; and it will be in vain that the English nation look to them to 
allow any thing approaching a freedom of trade at Canton, or to permit Euro- 
pean vessels to visit any other port of that empire. 

From the period of the commencement of Europeans trading with China, the 
whole of their commerce has been carried on with a Hong, consisting of seve- 
ral merchants, authorized by the government to trade with the Barbarians,” 
as they terra foreigners ; and for the privilege of so trading they are compelled 
to pay a heavy tax to government, independently of an*^ occasional tight 
** squeeze” by the mandarins and hoppo. The trade, on the part of the Chi- 
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nese, is therefore a strict monopoly, and in my opinion can only be met and 
carried on successfully, by the British naUon, through the medium of a mono- 
poly on its part. 

It may be said that the Americans carry on a trade prosecuted by individuals ; 
but those, v^hose occasional visits to China may have enabled them to form a 
correct judgment on the subject, will know, that their trade has always derived 
considerable benefit and facilities from the existence of the £ast-India Com- 
pany’s factory at Canton, through whose influence and weight with the Hong 
merchants (and through them with the government) the foreign trade with 
China has been kept in some degree of check and controiil. 

Let it be remembered, that the factory at Canton arc the only customers the 
Hong merchants have, whose business they regard as of any material conse- 
quence to them, or to whom they can look for assistance and support in any 
emergency of commercial distress ; and their commerce is of sufficient impor- 
tance.to the Hong, to induce them to conduct their intercourse with something 
approaching to justice and liberality ; but do away with that wholesome check, 
and the weight which the outlay of two or three millions sterling annually, 
besides the loan or advance of as many millions of dollars, must always give, 
and throw such expenditure into the hands of hundreds of private individuals, 
each striving and competing with the other, and it will soon be discovered, to 
their cost, that the monopoly of the Hong, backed, as they always are, by the 
mandarins and hoppos (to whom alone there is any appeal on the spot), will 
overwhelm the small capitalists trading to the extent of their ^40,000 or 
j 850,000, and throw them entirely at the mercy of a dozen cormorants, who 
will then regulate the trade according to their own will and pleasure. 

By the large sum annually expended with the Hong merchants in the pur- 
chase of tea, and by the advance which is occasionally made to them, of a 
million or two of dollars, the factory are enabled to conduct their trade on a 
tolerably secure footing; and the same basis or system, that js acted upon by 
the Chinese with regard to the Company’s trade, is, of necessity, extended to 
the other branches of the foreign trade of Canton, and thereby the benefits of 
their influence is indirectly felt by our country or Indian trade, as well as by that 
of all other foreign nations, who have any intercourse with the Chinese ; though 
it is by no means a circumstance of unfrequent occurrence, that some one or 
other of the parties alluded to are obliged to solicit the good offices and inter- 
cession of the factory. If, therefore, there was not at Canton some kind of 
power of sufficient weight to exercise a wholesome check, in opposition to the 
monopoly of the Hong merchants (and it is not in the power of individuals to 
establish one), the whole trade would soon become entirely at their mercy, and 
must speedily either dwindle to nothing, or the parties carrying it on must 
. submit to take and give such prices as the Hong merchants may, in their 
discretion, think proper to give and to exact ; for they are well aware that 
we must purchase their teas at any price, whilst they (the Chinese nation) 
can very well dispense with any of the articles usually taken from Europe to 
Canton. 

It will be found that, even with the facilities that the American trade with 
China has long enjoyed (and there is no other nation whose commerce has been 
worth speaking of), it has for several years been on the decline ; and it is a sin- 
gular fact, that there is hardly a single exception of an American merchant, en- 
tering largely into the China trade, that has not in a few years become bank- 
rupt, the agents resident in China being the only parties who have realized 
fortunes. With this example, under such favourable circumstances, before 
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tbeir eyes, how can the British merchants expect to carry on a prosperous 
trade, after the East-India Company’s factory shall have been withdrawn ? And 
it is obvious they cannot continue the expense of such an establishment at 
Canton, if the monopoly in teas be entirely withdrawn from them ; and al- 
though some wiseacres may exclaim, ** Do as other nations have done, and 
establish a consulate there, to protect your trade and general interests,” those, 
who have attained any practical knowledge of the Chinese on the spot, will tell 
them, that the consuls already there are not valued one pinch of snuff, and that 
any one who might be sent, let him threaten, bluster, or coax, as much as he 
will, would have no more weight or influence than any other individual ; and in 
such a case, it would become necessary for the British government to make 
up their minds to support his remonstrances by an armament, and to force a 
trade at the point of the bayonet. 

But, although I am a strong advocate for the continuance of a factory at 
Canton, possessing the influence of the present one, 1 am not prepared to con- 
tend that the tea-trade ought to be continued a strict monopoly in the hands of 
the East-India Company. On the contrary, I think a middling course might be 
adopted, that would meet the object of the abolitionists, and still leave the 
Company a sufficient inducement to continue their factory, and not abandon 
the tea-trade to private merchants. 

The number of vessels at present in employ in the country or Indian trade 
with China, amounts to upwards of thirty of large class, forming an aggregate of 
from 19,000 to 20,000 tons, exclusive of the Portuguese, the tonnage of 
whose vessels is not less than 4000 tons. Of these ships, which make an 
annual voyage, at least one-half the tonnage is empty on their return from 
China to India, and the owners would be glad to load back, as a return cargo, 
teas and other productions of China, at very moderate freights ; and if the 
trade with Canton were thus thrown open circuitously through the ports of 
India, not only would the wishes of the abolitionists be nearly met, but several 
other desirable points would be gained. 

The additional expense entailed on the private trade, in thus circuitously ob- 
taining teas from China, through India, in commissions, freight, insurance, 
&c., would prevent him from underselling the East-India Company so much as 
to trench upon a fair mercantile profit to them; whilst the cost of maintaining 
a factory in Canton, which it would be their interest to keep up so long as 
they hold the monopoly of the direct trade, would equally hinder them from 
materially underselling the free trader, whilst both would derive the benefit of a 
comptrolling power over theHong merchants, and the country or Indian shipping 
interest (now in a deplorably depressed condition) would be materially bene- 
fited, by obtaining cargoes back for such of their ships as now return empty, 
and the codipetition, that would be thus safely created between the East-India 
Company and the private merchants, would be such as to maintain a beneficial 
check on prices in England, without throwing the trade exclusively into the 
hands of cither party, which must inevitably be the case if the China trade be 
altogether thrown open. 

. Another object, on which considerable stress has been laid, would also by 
this mode of conducting the trade be attained ; and that is, preventing ships 
manned by European seamen from going to China, except those that may be 
under the direct controul of the Company’s factory, and which, notwithstand- 
ing it is lightly thought of by those who have no local knowledge of the man- 
ners and prejudices of the inhabitants of the country, will be sufliciently appre- 
ciated by such as have visited the Celestial Empire, and had feeling proof 
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of the proneness of the Chinese to come into hostile contact with Eu« 
peans. 

Much has been said and written, by the opponents of the East-India Com- 
pany, upon the subject of their taking up ships at a so much higher rate of 
freight than a private merchant could charter small vessels at for similar voy- 
ages; but the censurers do not appear to bear in mind that the Company are 
their own insurers, and that, if they were not compelled by other circumstances 
to employ a class of ships as admirably armed, equipped, and manned, as are 
their 1300-ton ships, it would still be more to their advantage to continue their 
present practice of sailing such vessels, than to charter smaller and in every 
respect inferior vessels ; as the difference they pay in freight amounts to but a 
very small sum, as compared to the expense they would entail in premium of 
insurance, if they were not their own underwriters; and I consider the additional 
security they derive is cheaply bought by the increased expense. 

If the trade were to be entirely thrown open, and individuals permitted to 
compete with the Company in a direct trade, it will be but fair and equitable to 
relieve the latter from the compulsory condition of their existing charter, of 
keeping a heavy stock of teas in their h^c warehouses, and allow them an 
equal freedom of trade with their competitors. 

If such were to be the case, an overwhelming quantity of the article might be 
forced into the market, to the ruin of those who may first enter into the open 
trade, inasmuch as the Company have a two to three years’ stock on hand, and 
the market would always be subject to those fluctuations in prices, which a 
superabundant supply at one time, and a scarcity at another, must always 
produce. 

1 have thus endeavoured to lead those interested in the subject into what 1 
consider an impartial view of the question at issue, and shall feel that 1 have 
not uselessly trespassed on your space, if these few cursory remarks induce 
those who iiave to decide upon it, to follow up the ideas herein suggested by 
Such reflections and conclusions as may lead to a result beneficial to all 
parties. 

I remain your very obedient servant. 

Mediator. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 

ON THE RECENT REDUCTIONS. 

To THB Editor. 

Sir : — Since my return from India, on perusing your Monthly Journals, I 
find that great reductions have been made with respect to the provincial batta- 
lions in Bengal, a measure which I cannot but consider a real good, and a laud- 
able subject of economy, as they w^ere generally only useful to increase the 
allowances of old invalid officers, who usually obtained the command of them, 
and who received 300 rupees per mensem extra for so doing. 

With respect to their utility, I consider them of little service, as tlicy 
merely did the duty of the civil station, where any such duty was to be done, 
but which might as well have been performed by burkandauzes, chuprassies, 
or others attached to the civilians ; or where it happened that troops of the 
line were stationed at such places, a sufficient number could be procured to 
undertake the duties, such as guarding jails, cutcherries, or going on escort 
duty, &c; without entailing a large expense upon the Company consequent on 
the support of no less than twelve battalions of locals, or provincials, mostly 
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civil, eight of which, I perceive, are now disbanded, and I hope that the others 
will he so soon. 

Their policy, also, with regard to the reduction of two troops and companies 
per regiment was, I think, judicious, as it w'as not only a great saving of ex- 
pense, hut created a greater facility in the nian<euvniig of corps, as eight coiii- 
panies were in the latter case much hotter adapted to field-excrcisc than ten ; 
and it also further added to the efllcicncy of eacii regiment, by removing a 
great number of old and worn-out men, more fit for the invalid'!, to which 
many were afterwards transferred, than to the active duties of the profession. 
But a projws of the regular army, — ^thc Company’s present strength, and chief 
support, — on whom depends, in fact, the ver}^ existence of the Indian em|)ire — 
on the influence obtained by whose linropcaii ofTiccrs over the natives under 
their command, consists the welfare and safety of tlic state; let ns turn to 
tliem, and consider the effects which an ill-adviscd econon»y may occasion. 
In the first place, I maintain that the Knropean officer lias generally great 
contronl over the affections and regard of llie sepoys under iiim. 'I'licy look 
iij) to their comnuuuling officer as to a father, and if he acts with kindness 
towarils them, as most of the European officers, I am lia[^py to say, ilo, they 
will he led by him any where, whether for good or evil: as w'itucss Sir 
George Barlow, and the mutiny of ISOI), as to the latter point; and the many 
acts of heroism and gallantry dis]>laycd by them on various occasions, >yhen 
led on by their owm immedinte officers, as to the former. This being the 
case, I consider it in the highest degree impolitic to cool the energies of the 
British officers (who, for the sake of his cm})lovcrs at home, strains every 
nerve to conciliate tlie affections of the native soldiery) l)y a system of economy, 
insignificant in itself, as to the saving to be made, yet inflicting distress upon 
him, and in total violation of every previous pledge and compact. 7'hc re- 
sult, if persevered in, must be this; — officers will still continue to do their 
duty, hut it will not be w'ith that energy of spirit, once so characteristic of 
the Indian army. They will not, hereafter, l>o so ready, first to obtain, then 
to direct into the proper cliaiincl, the influence th.ey might jmssess over the 
minds of thonsands, wljose good opinion of our government is tlic only safety 
of it. Listlessncss and inactivity will he tlie result ; for wlien the only cncon- 
ragement to be met with is reduction now', of their just allowances guaranteed 
so many years ago, and tlien considered permanent, there is nothing to incite 
liiem l)eyi)nd the mere performance of their duty. Had the Company not inter- 
fered with the rights and privileges of the army; had they been content to 
reduce two troops and companies per regiment, without a consequent reduc- 
tion of officers (which, to .say the least of it, is unwise, as there are much 
too few already, independent of its hearing hard upon the junior branches of 
the .service, stopping promotion for a length of time at best./ ; and had they 
not resolved on promulgating the obnoxious order regarding the half batta — 
which, I fear, has alienated from them the hearts of the great majority of 
their military servants, and wliich after all will add but a trifle to the saving 
contemplated, at the expense of much discontent and dissatisfaction, — they 
would then have acted wisely, and might have gone on curtailing useless ex- 
penditure, in other ways, without occasioning the deep regrets and strong- 
remonstranccs of high and low, on an ill-advised econojny, which in the end, 
as far as regards their officers, will verify the old adage of being “ Penny wise 
and Pound foolish.” 

November 18t31. C. 


Asiat, .N .*S.V nr.. (>.Xo.2 1. 
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TENURES OF LAND IN THE KANDYAN KINGDOM. 

The kingdom of Kandy consisted of iwenty-one grand divisions, of which 
the twelve principal were called Disavonies ; the others were called Rates^ or 
districts. The Disavonies were as follow : the Four Kories, the Seven Kories, 
Uwa, Mattcte, Saflfragam, the Three Kories, Walapana, Udapalata, Nawere- 
kalawiya, Wellassc, Bintciinc, and Taniankada. The districts, nine in num- 
ber, were Udanawcrc, Yalinawere, Tunpanahe, Harispotta, Dainbere, Ilewa- 
hete, Kotmale, Uda or Upper Bulatgamc, Fata or Lower Bulntganie. 

The tenure of land was considered to be the foundation of the King’s claims 
to the services and contributions of the people; that is, the possesors of the 
land were liable to those claims, and, vice versdy person.?, generally speaking, 
not possessing lands were liable to no regular services or duties, except, in 
some instances, light and occasional ones. 

Lands, which properly subjected the possessor to regular public services 
and contributions, were low paddy lands, which could be cultivated every year, 
but not (with some few exceptions) garden or high grounds ; registers of per- 
sons liable to regular service were kept by many of the chiefs of provinces. 
An individual openly abandoning his land (which sometimes happened, espe- 
cially in the latter years of the late king’s reign, on account of the severity of 
the duty) was no longer called upon to perform service or pay duties. Service- 
land thus abandoned was strictly the property of the crown, and the king, in 
some instances, exercised the right by taking the cro|)s and re-granting the 
land. According to more general custom, however, the crop was disposed of 
by the chief of the province, village, or department, to which the land 
belonged, or the land was re-granted by him to another, subject to the same 
service, frequently on payment of a small fee. Land which was abandoned, 
if afterwards reclaimed by the original proprietor, or even by his heir, was 
usually restored on payment of a suitable fee, unless it had been definitely 
granted to another, or possessed many years bv a family performing service. 
No person retaining his land could without the king’s permission change his 
service, that is, abandon his proper department, and resort to another. 

Lands were alienable by the proprietor, but continued liable to the same 
service : hence persons of high caste seldom purchased the lands of the lower 
classes, especially if the service were that of any handicraft or menial. 

Service-lands might descend to or be acquired by females, who cither paid a 
commutation for service in money, or, if required, provided a substitute to 
perform personal service. Rajahartya^ which may be interpreted “ king’s 
duty,” implies either the personal service or the dues in money or kind, to 
which any person or land was liable. Personal service, however, was, in very 
many instances, commuted for a money payment, which was considered the 
legal perquisite of the chief. The following were instances : — 

1st. Universally, in the case of the Alapattuand IJewa Wasam people, and 
the Koditawakkii people of the disavonies : of the likatn people, or persons of 
some other departments in the upper districts, who performed in rotation 
regular duty at the house of their chief, or at other fixed stations, all absentees 
•beyond the number required to attend paying a fixed sum varying in different 
departments. 2tIl3^ In the case of the same and other persons who were 
obliged to attend at public festivals in Kandy, and who paid to their chiefs 
each a fixed sum for failure. Jldly. In the case of the classes before-men- 
tioned, others when called upon to furnish timber, erect buildings, or perforin 
other public service, all absentees, whether excused by favour, disabled by 
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sickness, or withheld by urgent private concerns, paid a commutation in 
mone}^ 

The chief being held responsible for the expeditious performance of the 
work assigned to him, the king seldom inquired minutely the number cm- 
ployed. Hence the reason why the chiefs received the croj)s or the emolu- 
ments to be derived from vacant service-lands. But he could only dispense 
with the personal service, for it was an invariable rule that the chief, who 
enjoyed the benefit of the crops, should deliver to the royal store the revenue 
chargeable upon the land. 

Every field, with few exceptions, had attached to it a garden and a jungle- 
ground, which, as matter of course, were inherited and traulerrcd along with it. 

No specific term of years constituted a prescriptive title to land, notwitli- 
standing a vulgar saying, which attached validity to thirty years* possession. 
But an undisturbed possession of many years was considered, in all cases, as a 
strong presumptive proof in favour of the possessor. 

Of the Species of Lands. — The Cingalese word gr/wic, properly pronounced, 
signifies “ villages;*’ but in the Kandyan country it was also frequently applied 
to a single estate, or a single field ; the latter was often called j^angiiwa, or 
“ share.” Villages, properly so called, were of the following kinds: 

Gabada gamcy a royal village. This may be generally described as contain- 
ing muttettu lands,* which the inhabitants cultiv.ated gratuitously and entirely 
for the benefit of the crown ; and other lands which tlie inhabitants possessed 
in consideration of their cultivating the muttettu, or rendering certain other 
services to the crown. Wihare ganiCy a village belonging to a temple of Buddha. 
Dewale game, a village belonging to some heathen deity. Vidane game, a 
village under the orders of a vidan, and containing usually people of low caste, 
liable to public services. Ninda game, a village which, for the time being, is 
the entire property of the grantee, or temporary chief: definitively granted by 
the king, with sannas, it became parveny.f It generally contained a muttettu 
field, which the inhabitants, in consideration of their lands, cultivated 
gratuitously for the benefit of the grantee, and besides were liable to the 
performance of certain other services for him, Gallat game, a species of vil- 
lages in the lower part of the Four Kories, the Three Kories, and a part of 
Saffragram, much in the nature of a Ninda village, and sometimes taking that 
name. Other villages and lands, which need not be specified, are denominated 
from the department to which they belonged, Knruwe game or pQng7iwa ; Mtd^ 
tenge game or jmnguiva ; Alta pat lee game or panguwa, Kcta was a royal field, 
or land sown on account of the crown. In royal villages it was the same as the 
muttettu. 

Parveny land is that which was the private property of an individual : pro- 
perly, land which had been long possessed by his family ; but it was also so 
called if recentlj^ acquired in fee simple. 

All lands in the Kandyan country being subject to service, the distinction of 
service-parveny is still known. 

Muttettu land was a field which was sown on account of the king or 
other proprietor, temporary grantee or chief of a village, and distinguished 
from the fields of the other inhabitants of the village, who were liable to perform 
service, or render dues. Muttettu lands were of two kinds, viz. 1st. Nmda 
muttettu, which was sown entirely gratuitously for the benefit of the proprietor, 
grantee, or chief, by other persons, in consideration of the lanils which 
they possessed. 2d. Aude Muttettu, which was sown by any one, without 

* Crown lands. t Alienated by government, subject to tax, or share of the produce. 
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obligation, on the usual condition of giving half the crop to the pro- 
prietor. 

Nda panguiva was land possessed on condition of cultivating the nuittettu, or 
performing other menial service, or both, for the proprietor, grantee or chief of 
a village : the possessor of such land was calloil Nilakara^a, In some instances, 
he was the proprietor, and conld not be displaced, so long as he performed 
the service; in others, he was a tenant at will, and removable at pleasure. 

Asweddunc, or dalupatfiy was land hitelv brought into cultivation as a field, 
or more recently than the original field. In most cases, the asweddunc of one 
person was not of any considerable extent. 

In the royal villages, in the vidane villages, and in some others in the upper 
d^tricts, the possessors ])errormed some king’s service, but not so much as the 
proprietors of original lands. 

If a stranger cultivated land lately brought into cultivation from the estate 
of another, particularly in the disavonies, he paid bv agreement to the pro- 
prietor, a small annual sum, and besides assisted him in country work, and 
attended him on a journey, receiving victuals: unless inscribcd(which rarely hap- 
pened) in the I'dcammithjay he performed no public service for it. . If such land 
was cultivated by the proprietor performing service, he was liable to no extra 
service for it. 

Pidawilla was land offered by individuals to temples, and there is much land 
of this description in other parts of the country. It is usually asweddunc of 
small exteiu, more rarely small portions of the original service land. In the 
upper districts, such offl rings, it was held, should not be made without the 
king’s permission ; hut they were sometimes made with leave of the chief only. 
In the disavonies, they were usually otfered with the consent of the disave, but 
sometimes witbout it, if of trifling extent. As no king’s service or revenues 
were diminished thereby, the king’s sanction was deemed less important. 

laud was land vacant or without owner. Land became purappadii 
either on I'ailure of heirs, by abandonment, or by forfeiture. But if resumed 
by tlic crown, as royal, in the latter case it w'as denominated (Libada game. 

Anda laiul was that which was delivered by the pro|)rictor to another to cul- 
tivate, on condition of giving him half the crop and rent : this was the usual 
condition on which fertile fields w'crc nnnnall}^ let. 

Otn was of three kinds ; 1st. a portion of the croj) equal to the extent sown, 
or to one and a half, or double the extent sown, in some paddy-fields or clie- 
iias : it was the usual share paid by the cultivator to the [)roprietor for ficUIs 
which were barren, or difficult to be protected from w ild animals, particularly the 
Seven Kories, Snflragain, lie wahete, and .sonic ebenas in Ilarispatta. In many 
royal villages in the Seven Kories, were lands paying ota to the crown. 2dly. The 
share of onc-third paid from a field of tolerable fertility, or from a good cliena 
sown with paddy. IJdly. The .share which a proprietor of a chciia sown by 
another with fine grain cut first from the ripe crop, being one large basket-full, 
or one man’s burthen. 

IlenayOr as it was commonly called, chcnayWViH light jungle-ground, in wliich the 
jungle was cut and burnt for manure, after intervals of five and fourteen years, 
and paddy called Kiwi, or fine grain, or cotton, and sometimes roots and vege- 
tables, were cultivated : after two, or at the mo.st, three crops, it was abandoned 
till the jungle grew again. 
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THE SPASMODIC CHOLEIIA MORBUS. 

This mysterious discuso, after Iravcrsinj^ ono-einhtli of the terrestrial 
globe, .slretcliing its fangs from China {)n the east, to (Jerinanyon the n est, 
sweej)ing olf more than fifty millions of human beings in the short s|)acc 
of fourteen years, and triumphing over every .su|jposed obstacle whieli variety 
of climate, vicissitudes of temperature, physical barriers, and human 
ingenuity have opposed to it, at length has nnu hed, or is supposed to 
have reached, our own sliores. Although the visit or even ap])roacli 
of one of the direst scourges, with which it has pleased Providence 
ever to afflict the human race, cannot be contemplated without emotion, it 
would be as idle, as ;t i.-* certainly hiii tful, to indulge a pusillanimous terror. 
Firmness and resolulion we find to be amongst the most powerful prophylac- 
tics for this as for other similar diseases ; and by arming ourselves with these 
moral preservatives, and adopting the preeaiitions siigge.sted by profe.ssional 
skill, we shall, in the event of its iniroduelion here, best guard our own 
health, and l»e enabled to exercise tiie imperative duly of administering to 
the necessities of others. Happily, for more than a century, such a visi- 
tation as this has been unknown in England ; and our exemption from the 
calamity has withheld from us a knowledge of the innumerable claims 
wliich, in such emergencies, are made upon private clmrltv and brm'fi<*enee; 
and how large a proportion of imman life is saved or sacrificed by the 
active exertion or the sellish denial ol tho.se. oflict's, w Iiidi sexual duty 
expects, nay demaiids, at our hands. 

In drawing tlie altciitkin of our readers to the subji'ct of this maladv', we 
rather coinjily with a presumed expectation on their part, than are im])clled 
by the belief that we can diffuse any now light upon its history or cha- 
racter. The antecedent volumes of this Journal contain a consecutive 
history of the disease, from its eruption in JH17 ; and valuable medical 
notices of it are interspersed througlioiit tiiem, from whence many of the 
numerous publications of the jircsent day have evidently dcri^ ed assi.staiice. 
Neither can we undertake to analy/.e these publications (as vv'o once 
intended to do), which have multiplied upon us to such an alarming extent, 
that their titles alone would probably fill a couple of pages. Our intention 
is merely to furnish a more exact account of the geograpliieal history of the 
Cholera Morbus, than vv^e have yet ol)scrved to iiave been given to the 
public; and to elucidate, as far as we can, by facts and oljsorvations, tlie 
important and essential question re.specling the mode in which it is propa- 
gated. 

The origin of the disease, improperly lorinod (Cholera Morbus, is in- 
volved in ob.scurity ; not less, indeed, than that of most virulent commu- 
nicable maladies. It is not difflcult to conceive, nor is the idea incon- 
gniou.s with the theory of the animal economy, lliat tlie rv us of a disease, 
not at first infectious or contagious, may be exasperated by a variety of 
causes, into .such malignity as to generate an effluvium, which would carry 

* According to th« reasonable calculation of M. Morocii de Jonn6s» 
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with it tlie germs of the disease into another system ; and if these germs 
continue to be nourished, and their malignity is increased by the presence 
of similar causes, — whether in tlie individual or in the atmosphere he 
breathes, — a mass of communicable miasmata is created, siiflicient to con- 
stitute a contagion. 

Without venturing, however, into the mazes of theory, it is suHicic'nt to 
state, that the disease, in its present character, first developed itself in a 
formidable shape, or at least attracted notice, at .Jessore, a district in the 
Delta traversed by the lesser channels of the (Ganges, tlie soutliorn portion 
of it being in the Sundorl)nn(ls, consisting of marshy tracts, fornu'd by the 
alluvion and changes of the channels, and covered with jungle. 'I 'lie town 
of Jessore, or ISJoorley, about one hnndred miles iVom Calcutta, is small 
and notoriously imhoaUhy. 

Various statements liave been made respecting much earlier e.vhibitions 
of the spasmodic cholera, in different parts of India, the accuracy of Avliich 
it is, of course, diflicult to decide, since the common or sporadic sort 
assumes sometimes a malignancy wiiich renders it diflicult to be distin- 
guished by its diagnostics from the other, though it is gcncrically a 
different disease. In our present number,* there is a statement by a writer 
in one of the Calcutta papers, in which he afiirms, that he observed the 
pestilential Cholera Morbus amongst the Koorareeas, a year before its ap- 
pearance at Jessore; and in the llengal Medical Report, it is distinctly 
stated, as an undeniable fact, that the epidemic tirst appeared in 
the Nuddeah and Mymunsing districts, f in May 1817, that it raged 
extensively there in June, and in July had readied the distant district of 
Dacca. 

The disorder began to prevail at Jessore about tiic 20th August 1817, 
and its sudden ravages in the Jessore, IVIoorsliedahadjJ and Rajshaye dis- 
tricts, as well as at Calcutta, which it reached in September, excited the 
utmost alarm. In an account of the opidemi<‘, given in our Journal for 
May 1818, § Avritten by an intelligent person at Caieiilfa, the origin of the 
disease is attributed to the use of uuwlioiesomo food, nnniely, bad sable- 
fish and ouzo or now rice, in conjnnclion Avitli the cxln tnc lieat and drought 
of the season, followed by heavy rain and an oxtienudy variable tempera- 
ture; and with the want of free ventilation* at Jessure, and its situation 
amidst rank vegetation. U ho natives of Bengal gave to this new disease the 
expressive name of ooi' ha^ from ^ a dcscend- 

ing,’' and vS”^1 , a rising,”|| corresponding Avilh that of t .. 

* Asiatic Intel!. |i. lf’4). 

f Both permeated, as it were, by the ch mncls and streamlets of the rianges and Brahmaputra, conse- 
quently swampy, and generators of malaria. 

i Moorshedahad district, which was reckoned by the natives (according to Hamilton) formerly 
healthy, is now visited by the cholera morbus almost every year. 

S Vol. V. p. 446. 

II Carey’s Bengali Dictionary (IfW.';) gives the spasmodic cholera morbus,” ns the meaning of o/n- 
ooiha s but the term is found in Forster’s Bengali yocabulary (17%), where it is deaned ‘ • dux attended 
vifith ▼<xnitlng.” 
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hay:!aty flux nnd vomit/* which it acquired in Persia and in Central and 
Western India.* 

When it somewhat abated in Calcutta and its vicinity, the epidemic had 
extended into Ilahar, and in September and October was wasting Dinapore, 
Patna, and other large towns, in the upper provinces, in some of which 
the deaths Avere near a hundred a day. In November, it unliappily 
reached the centre division of the grand army, under the Manpiess of 
Hastings, Avhilst marching easterly from tlm Simlh (brancli of the Ganges), 
u here it d(j\ eloped itself in its most tcrrilic form, assailing ]£uropeniis as 
well as natives. It attacked the division on the 1 Ith November, and for 
ahout ten days, the (ramp was converted into an hospital, the deaths, whitdi 
were unusually sudden, amounting to a tenth of the number collected. f 
The roads were strewed, on each day’s joute, with the dofid and tiding, 
enving to the impossibility of finding means of transport. Here, as in 
other places, the disease ran its course, and al)ated in about a fortnight, 
Avhiclnvas then ascriljcd to the army's reaching, in its advance, a purer air, 
but Avhich has since been found to be one of its characU'i istics. 

It is worthy of remark here, tliJit the in^jpclious or contagicnis nature of 
the disease u ns doubted and denii'd at this early period ot its career. In a 
re|)ort by Mr. C\)rl)yn, then assistant-siirgtmn in charge of the native hospital 
of the centre division, dated Krcch, on the Jletwa, Novcmiber 2(1, 1817, J 
and published by order of (lovcniment, lie oliserves: 'J"hat this disease is 
not infectious, 1 am perfectly convinced; all my attendants upon the sick 
have escaped the disease ; and 1 have more jiarticularly, at all hours of the 
day and night, respired the atmosphere of a croAvded hospital with impunity.** 

Extending itself in various directions through the interior of India, it 
began to threaten our Western Presidency. In June, 1818, it was at 
Nagpore ; in August it reached Punderpoor, where it carried off »3,000 of 
a comparativ(dy small population, Poonah, Panwell, and Bombay. In 
September it had reached Surat, and even Basscin in the Persian Gulf. Its 
progress in Central India had been equally rajiid. In September, 1818, it 
had spread itself through Rajpootana, where its ravages were fearful. 
Singular, liOAvever, to say, here, as well as in most other parts of India, 
in the early visits of the disease, Europeans were rarely victims to it. 
We know instances of British officers, Avho had attendants dying of the 
cholera in their very tents, escaping its attacks. Such circumstances arc 
cited, as proofs, though they are very equivocal ones, ol its non-contagious 
nature. 

The entrance of this terrific pest into the Madras territories, in August, 
was inarktMl with circumstances of eccentricity. \N hilst it raged at Ellorc, 

♦ Dr. Whitolaw A inslip, InhUmifpria JwHca, gives the followhiff as the names of the cholera mor- 
h\is in the languages of Southern TncUii: mincntm vnndifi, 'rainiil; fla>i7:iu^nn, Piihhani ; xunitin, 
Teloogcjo; tih tirijiu, Malnyriiini. Tlu'so names, however, the coniTnon or sporadic cl isorcler. 

t So says Mr. Prinsep: but the IJengal re])ort makes the ravages more frightful. According to the 
latter, it destroyed, in twelve days, one-third, or one-half of the division, which consiste d of 10,0 0 
men, attacking uid and. young, K.uropeans and natives, fighting men and camp-tollowcrs, who fell, 
sometimes instantaneously, often in a very few hours, bencalli its assaults. 
i Asiatic Journal t Vol. vi. p. 473* 
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Rajamundy, and other places, it left the Nizam’s territories, on the north 
and north-cast, pro hoc rzVr, perfectly free and iintouclied. 

Between tlic period of its eruption in the month of August, 1817, and 
June, 1818, before it liad reached cither Madras or Bombay, it was com- 
puted that 150, out) persons had fallen victims to this plague, in the Com- 
pany’s territories alone ; and whole villages arc n'pi esenled to have been 
depopulated by death, or flight through fear of death. l\J. iNloreau dc 
Jonnes has calculated, upon what data we know not, that one tenth of 
the j'o])ulation of llindnstan was, in the whole, attacked by the o])ideniic, 
of which number one-sixth died. 

In November it left Madras, where it first appeared in October, and 
attacked the French settlement of Pondicherry and other ])laces on the 
coast of Coromaiuh'I to the southward. From the peeuliarily of its pro- 
gress, it is diflicult to avoid a j)hrascologv which does not appear to 
sanction a vulgar notion entertained by the superstitious Asiatics, that tlie 
Cliulera INlorbus is a spirit or dmnon, moving in malignant Avrath from 
place to place ; and in compliance with this notion, it is almost universally 
the practice, from Ava to Persia, and even in ( hina, for the villagers to 
endeavour to Avard oft- its approach by clamour and discordant noises, 
from “ drums and timbrels loud.” 

The next year (1819) the malady extended the sciene of its operations, 
and proved that it Avas entirely independant of climate and temperature; 
for whilst in January it reacdicd Ceylon, it attained, in June, the valley of 
Ncpaul, from Avhcnce it penetrated over the llimalaya into 'i ib(‘t and 
Tartary, in defiance of snoAvs and a rarified atmos[ilierc : the exhalations of 
the valleys in I’ibet are supposed to have exerted a j)criiicious influence 
u])on the disorder, and accelerated its actiA ity. 

ToAvards tlie latter end of the a car, the disease !iad established itself in 
the Ultra-Cangctic ])cninsula, ha\ing devastated Arracan, Malacca, and 
Penang, at both of Avhich latter places the mortality was great: of the 
small population of the island of Penang, it swi'pt aw ay, from the 23d of 
Octob(‘r to the 11th of November, upwards of 890, jirincijially Chulialis, 
or inhabitants of the Coromandel coast. 

Its introduction into the island of Mauritius Avas attended Avith circum- 
stances of some importance, as respects the theory of contagion. The 
disease a]>pearcd extensively in the island in November 1819, ^i^^d has been 
supposed to have been brought thitlier from Ceylon by the Topaze fiigatc, 
Avhich arrived at the Mauritius in October. But a careful imjuiry into the 
circumstances of the case convinced a committee of British medical oflicers, 
that the disease Avas not imported nor of foreign groAvlh. In their report,* 
dated 4th of December, they state, that the first case occurred so early 
as the flth of September, and that they feel the strongest persuasion that 
it is not of a contagious nature, and that it is not of foreign introduction.” 
In those tAvo conclusions the French medical gentlemen unanimously con- 
curred, and both considered the 'disorder as promoted, if not produced, by 
the great and sudden vicissitudes in the temperature. The report adds, 

* A*%af\r Jnvrn.t A'ol. x. V* 403. 
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that a similar epidemic prevailed in the colony for some time in the year 
1175. In a report by Dr. Burke, the chief inodical olTieer, the disease is 
stated to have burst forth suddenly oil the J8lli and If !i of Xovcnibor, 

in all quarters of l\)rt Louis from whence it spri'.'id into every district 
of the island, atFeetini; some with extraordinary severiU , whilst ollievs wore 
but slig^htly atleeted. It ceased throughout the island in the beo-inniiq^ of 
January 1820, after carrying off sibout 20,000 p<'rsons, nearly one-fourth 
of the whole jiojjulation. 

The decided and consentient opinions of tlic mcdicnl praclilioners of 
Mauritius, as to tlie noii-conla/i^ious nntuie of the disease, did not jn’event 
the bVcnch (lovcrnincnt of Bourbon from adoptin*'* (juarautine rei;ulatiuns, 
for excluding it from thence.* Tlio result v/as, tliat llie is) oid escaped 
almost entirely the visilalion of the disorder, 'j’he elandcsiine landinj;’ of a 
<*arp) of slaves froiii Maui itius did, indo; d, eonouimiereo it io a sjiot in 
February IH'.Jl; but it worked but slight nii-eliief, and was soon subdued. 

Th(' year 1820 saw the circle of this dreadful seoinge enlarged in a 
friglitfid degree, it having* spread thnnigh tlie whole of the vast Indo- 
Chinese countiies. )n 8'eptembcr it was^-oinaiiiliiig- durnlful ravages in 
Flam, tlie entire country being in a de]>Ior€oble slate ihrongh the disease, 
and the misery and starvation ennsequent upon iU visltatini*.. No less than 
[0, ()()() persons died in the city of Bankok alo.u'. In Fockie. Fluna and 
Tonquin, the devJistation eroated by it \mva not infci ior. At Maullhi, too, 
it raged dreadfully, in November. But this inniod of ilie Ijisiory of the 
disorder is remarkable from its first invading' C.hina. 

An inlercsl.ing aei’ount of the appearance of this disorder at Fanton M*as 
furnished by Dr. Livingstone, of that city, to (he .Medic al and Ikhysical 
Society of Falcutta,'!* from wlieuco, and from die ])iii<ieulai s contained in 
that valualilc periodical work, called the Jjido-C/H'jtrse (i/ea/cr) ,^\mh\\shc(\ 
at Malacca, very ample details of the progress and character of the disorder 
in those parts may be collected. 

It would a|)pear that China was attacked on the noilh-west and south- 
east, nearly at the same lime ; for while, in 1820 and 1821, thousands wore 
dying of the cholera in Canton and neighbouring piuces, it had pen(?tratcd 
through Tartary to Beking, ndiere, in »Se[;temli: r 1821, the Peking 
Gac^olte records the prevalence of the cpidemie, wliieii it allrilnites to ‘Mho 
heat of the weather.'^ The morlality in the lines of its arlvanco was great, 
half of the masses it nitaeked falling benealh its virulence ; and at the 
capilal tlie number of victims was prodigious. Dr. Liviugslone observes, 
that, as no register of deaths arc kept in Fliina, it was iinpossll)le for liini 
to obtain an exact and ollicial return of the miml)ers at (.'anton, but he 
has no doubt, from observafion, tliat they were very great both there and 
at Macao, where it appeared in 1821. 

The cholera morbus, in its sporadic form, is described by C.Jjinesc 
writers, contemporary with and antecedent to Hi|)pocralcs, under the 

* Tt must be also stated, that the Government published an admirable paper, cnlitled, Advice for 
the preservation of health." which must have tended much to counteract the disease, and might lie 
republished in tliis country with advantage.— See the Feuille HeMwnmlairc of nourlxm. 15th Dec. 1819L 
t See its Tranmetionst Vol. I. t For the years 1820 and 1821. 

Asint. Jour, N.S. V ol.6. No. 21. 2 U 
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and respectable Chinese physician, who was familiarly accpiainted with the 
conmion sort, that he had never met with such a disease as the Indian 
cholera. A description of the hodwuHy in a Chinese medical work, 
translated by Dr. Morrison, is appended to Dr. .liivin^»tonc^s paper; and it 
corresponds tolerably well with the diagnostics of the severe, Tsporadio 
cholera in Europe and elsewhere. 

Whilst extending its dominion over the mighty empire of C^hina, the 
disease was equally active in overrunning other countries. In the latter 
part of 1820, and beginning of 1821, it invaded Humalra, via Achcen, on 
the north-west, extending soon to Palcmbang on the south-east, Avlicic 
the victims fell by thousands. In April 1821 it broke out at Java, simul- 
taneously, it is said, at Batavia, Sainarang, and Japara, the weather being 
represented as unusually dry and hot. The deatlw in the island of Java 
have been computed at 100,000. At the other remote point of its advanc(\ 
in the extreme W'est, the disease also pushed its encroachments very far, m 
1821, up the Persian Gulf into Persia, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, lii 
June it was at Muscat, where’ it carried off 10,000 in a inontli; and at 
Gambroon it destroyed one-sixth of the population. The effects of tlie 
epidemic in this quarter seemed more sudden than in India, and its progress 
was more rapid. Along the coast of the Persian (iulf it committed great 
ravages; at Bushire in fifteen days it swept off 1-1,000; at Bussorah it 
destroyed about 18,000 out of 00,000 inhabitants ; at Bagdad, a similaj: 
proportion, or about one-tliird ; throughout Mesopotamia and Armenia, 
from one-fourth to one-third of the population (attacked, w'c presume) is 
said to have perished. In Arabia, one-third of the inhabitants of the towns 
visited by it died. 

Its career in Persia is also marked by events which arc im])ortant guides 
to our conclusion as to the communicable property of the disease. It got 
footing in the interior of Persia in July 1821 ; in {September it had reached 
Shiraz, where, in eighteen days, it carried ofl’ 0,000, out of a population of 
40,000, including three individuals of the Prince (governor’s own family. 
At this time it was rapidly spreading throughout the country, taking off one- 
sixth of the inhabitants of the principal towns. At Tabreez, whore the Prince 
Royal's court is kept, and at Tehran, precautions, wliich, with characteristic 
indifference were neglected elsewhere in that country, were rigidly enforced 
to prevent the introduction of tlic malady; and it is an important fact, that 
both, in 1821, enjoyed an immunity from its visitation. In the follow- 
ing year, when the disease had spread from Mazanderan, in tlie west, to 
Azerbijan, in the cast of Persia, even as far as Erivan in Armenia, and 
when, consequently, the necessity for precautions became greater, they were 
unaccountably neglected, in consequence of which, as the contagicnists 
assert, Tabreez became infected, and 4,800 persons died there by the 
cholera in twenty-five days. 

Having thus pushed its advances as far as the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, it threatened Europe by the way of Russia ; and having also got to 


; but Dr. Livingstone was assured by an old and 


name of t 
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where it was peculiarly destructive, it approached Egypt, and me- 
naced Europe iii that cpiarter, Egypt was, liowcver, protected by the sani- 
lory precautions adopted by the Viceroy, at the suggestion of the Council 
of Health in Franco, and tlie disease ceased at its frontiers in 1823. The 
precautionary steps adopted at the Cape of Hood Hojm?, in 1821, having 
prevented its passage to Europe in that direction, Russia was the only 
route M’hich seemed a practicable one for tlie advance of this dreadfu 
malady to the ll^uropean continent. 

In September 1823 it made its appearance at Astrachan, and almost 
simultaneously in the Russian (lotilla in the V’^olga. The danger was alarm- 
ing. Hevorc pre(?autions were instantly taken to arrest the progress of the 
disease; an unusually early appearance of cold weather is supposed to have 
co-oj)eralcd with those precautions, and the disease was stopped, and consi- 
dered to be exterminated. The snake, however, was “seotclied, not killed.'* 
In the years 1829 and 1830, it spi-ead again over Persia; ravaged Tehran, 
whieli had previously^ been preserved by sanitory precautions (having been 
completely isolated), followed the margin of the Caspian Sea till it 
|•('aeI^ed the Kur, which it ascended a'ld got to Tiilis, where it destioyed 
upwards of 20,000 persons. It again appeared at Astrachan in July 1830, 
where it carried otf two-Uiirds of the popuh'ilion ; thence it proceeded up 
the Vol‘';a, and on the 28th September 1830, two months after its ap- 
pearance at Astrachan, distant iij)wards of 1,000 miles, it broke out in 
Moscow. 

It is needh'ss for us to jiuisuc the history of llie teriific inarch of this 
•fliseasc rurther: tliose who wish for exact and detailed iiifurmalioii respect- 
ing its later progress we refer to the statements* given in our Journal from 
iM. JMorean de Jonnes, who, with fruitless sagacity, foretold that the niardi 
of the Russian troops, in the I'olisJi war, from the very provinces which 
Jiad been infected by the cholera, into Podolia and Volhynia, would im[)ort 
the disease amongst us. The disease was communicated by the Russian 
troops to the Polish army at the battle of Ostroleiika, fought on the 2Gtli 
]\Tay 1831, and has since been disseminated in other countries on the Euro- 
pean continent. 

Having thus traced tlic progress of the cholera morbus in all its succes- 
sive stages from India to Europe, along the routes of public trallic, by sea 
and land, it niiglit appear, at lirst sight, a work of pure sujiererogation to 
insi.st upon its contagious properly. Certain it is, however, tJiat, in spite of 
the almost overwhelming argument derived from the march of tlie disease, 
its contagious or communicable property is even now doubted and denied. 

The most valuable body of authentic facts relating to this disease is 
contained in the medical reports of the three presidencies of India ; in 
which a vast variety of observations and practical opinions from able 
surgeons, cognizant of the characters oP the disease, is ^collected and 
embodied. All these opinions favour, more or less, the theory of its 
infectious nature; and, contrary to the general impression of medical 
men who have not examined this valuable mass of evidence, the ma- 
jority of the practitioners in India arc contagionists. The report 

• See Vol. iv. p. Ifi4 ; Vol. v. p. 157- N. S. 
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of the Bombay Medical Board,* which was the first in date, states that 
** it appears incontrovertible that this disease is capable of being trans- 
ported from one place to another, as in cases of ordinary contagion or 
infection, and also to possess the power of proj)agating itself by the same 
means that acknowledged contagions do; that is, [)y the acquisition of 
fresh materials with which to assimilate/' The Madras report, + wliich 
is edited by Mr. Scot, the Secretary of the Medical Board of Madras, and 
was not published till 1821, is generally admitted to be the ablest of the 
three. This report, though it does not promulgate the doctrine of the 
contagious character of the disease in such explicit terms as thatof Bombay, 
clearly adoyjts that doctrine. INlr. Scot observes, that all the atmospheric 
phenomena, and otlier circumstances, brought under the head of occasional 
causes, have, with little or no interruption, existed from the beginning of time 
until now without producing cholera; conse(|ucntly, the superaddilion of a 
new cause must be inferred." Mr. Jamieson, the editor of the (Jalentta 
report,} is hostile to the doctrine of contagion ; and he states, tliat the 
whole body of the medical officers on that side of India concurred in think- 
ing the malady not contagious, lie observes, that ‘‘ the habitudes of llic 
disease prove the cholera not to bo contagious ; that it ran a regular course 
of increa.se, maturity, decay and extinction ; that if th(i lu’rtfs is capable of 
reproducing itself through the medium of cllluvium, or .secretions of indi- 
viduals already allectod, it must have gone on augmenting until it either had 
no longer subjects upon wlioni to exercise itself, or was counteracted by 
means more poA\'errul than itself." This argunnmt is not conclusive. Mr. 
Scot remarks, that diseases avowedly infectious, such as small pox, 
measles, &c. have not, at all times, the power of spreading epidemically; 
for while it is certain that iheir exciting causes are never wholly extinct it is 
only at partitular periods that these diseases become epidemic : the same 
may be the case Avith cholera." Mr. Jamieson adds, that the disease arose 
at nearly one and the same time in many dilleront places, and in the same 
month, nay, in the same w eek. Tliis o[)iiiion, it sliould bo observed, was 
formed not long after the appc'arancc of the disease at Jessoro, and before it 
had made those astonislilog stridc.s, Avliich afford the strongest argninent for 
the contrary opinion. But even Mr. Jamieson srems to allow the disease, 
to be infectious, though the infectious medium he supposes to be confined 
within a very circumscribed circle ;"‘and, although not communicable by con- 
tact from person to person, it is so from one large body to another large body. 

Besides, the proofs we have already given that the disease may be ex- 
cluded from a place by timely precaution, as in tlic interior of the Isle 
of Bourbon, the Cape of Good Hope, Tehran§ and Tabreez, a most 


• Report of Ihc Mctlical lioard of Uoiobay on the Cholera Morbus — nornbay, lOlJ). 

t Report of the Epidcinic. Ch(dora ar. it appeared in the territories subject to Fort St. George, drawn 
up Uy order of Government, nndcr tlie siiperintendancc of tlic Medical Hoard. Uy William Six)t, Secre, 
tary to the Hoard. — Madras, IHi24. 

t A Report oT the Epideinir (’lioJera AForbus, as it visited the territories .subject to :hc Presidency of 
Bengal, Jntbeyoais ini7. IfUtland Uil.'). — Calriftta, 

S The Loudon Me-lUuti \'ns Ntnemti r, in which the question of contagion is ably treated, re. 

marks, that* ** the instance of Tehran is, wo believe, thetivst in which the quarantine was fairly tried. 
It was commenced in liffil, and it was not till 182i>, owing to some remissness, probably engendered by 
this long exemption, that the disease at length gained admission." 
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demonstrative evidence is afforded by the Moravian colony of Sarepta, on 
the right bank of the Volga, which, when the cholera approached, shut its 
gates and interdicted all intercourse with infected places, and consequently, 
whilst all aroundwere suffering from its ravages, entirely escaped the disease. 
Many farms in Astrachan, according to Dr. Hawkins, escaped in the same 
way. The circumstcancc of tiie cholera not being communicated from the 
shore to vessels near it, and vice versd^ without intercourse, is explicable 
only upon the principle of contagion. Thus, at Manilla, whilst on shore 
the cholera wfis carrying off a day, the vessels in the harbour, the 

crews being interdicted from going on shore, were intact.* '^i'hc Madras 
report mentions, that “ the crews of vessels in the harbour, and the troops 
on board, have never experienced an attack of cholera till they had com- 
munication with the shore." Moreover, there are instances of the presence 
of the disease whore it must have been comnuinicatcd, if at all, by goods 
or inanimate substances. The communication of the disease from the Rus- 
sian troops to the Foies, after the battle of Ostroleuka, must have been in 
this w^ay. ‘‘It is evident," remarks an intelligent writer, t “ that as the sick 
could not have been engaged, the mala<iy must have been communicated to 
the Poles either by prisoners or the effects of the deceased, or by the occu- 
pation of places in which the sick had been." Tliere are instances in India 
of detachments communicating the disease to the main body, and of corps 
detached to short distances escaping the disease, which, in the interim, had 
affected the main body. 

Another consideration, which corroborates the theory of the contagious 
nature of the disease, is the uniformity of its character and phenomena, 
in all countries and climates, whether it has attacked Hindu, Musulman, 
Mongol, or European, which clearly indicates a specilic cause, like that of 
the plague, atmospheric? influence being iiTcconeileable with the fact. 

On the other hand, a considerable number of facts, and a great many 
opinions, deduced from observation of the disease, are an iiyed on the 
side of anti-contagion. Instances witliout number are cited in Europe, as 
in the East, of persons being in constant communication with the infected, 
sleeping in the same bed, wearing the same clothes, \\'ithout contracting 
the disease. The attendants upon the sick arc not found to incur more 
risk than others. Tliese, however, are anomalies whicli are kno^^’n to 
exist, in a less degree, in respect to all contagious disorders ; they there- 
fore prove nothing more than that the contagion, in the case of this disease, 
is regulated by some peculiar occult law, which would account for the ex- 
emption of some individuals, and even some places. 

Again; quarantine regulations have been found insufficient to exclude 
the disease. The cordons, and sanitary regulations of Russia have been 
ineffectual. Those of Austria and Prussia have equally failed. The king 
of Prussia has even repealed his severe sanitary laws, and abolished the 
military cordons, ob.serving, in liis proclamation of ISoptember tlie 6th, that 
" the Asiatic cholera had penetrated into his dominions in spite of measures 
the most rigorous, precautions the most active, and vigilance the most 

• Moreau (le Jomies. \QuarterIifRavi:w{o November. 
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sustained^ which had all proved useless and unsuccessful in averting or even 
checking its progress.*’ The inference from these failures, however, is not 
conclusive upon the point. The efficacy of such precautions depends alto- 
gether upon their being rigidly enforced ; and it is scarcely practicable to 
secure an extensive frontier so completely as to restrain the entrance of 
such an insidious enemy, especially when the cupidity and even the iieces- 
cessitics of mankind are opposed to such severe restriction. 

It is perplexing to witness the conflicting opinions on this essential and 
most important point ; but we think ourselves entitled to affirm, that not 
only the mass, but the weight of opinion is on the side of contagion or 
communicability. In weighing the value of opinions, moreover, we must 
not overlook the material fact, that some anti-conlagionists, who had adopted 
their first opinion in India, have renounced it, avowing themselves converts 
to the doctrine of the communicable property of the disease. Of tliis rank 
is Dr. Russell, who was joined with Dr. Barry in an official mission to 
Russia, expressly to investigate the character of the disease, and who has 
avowed that Avhat he has seen of it in Russia has altered the notions 
respecting it which he had jireconccivod. lOven Mr. Orton is no longer a 
non-eontagionist.* 

Still there arc peculiarities in its mode of propagation, which sho^v that 
the contagion of the cholera morbus is governed by laws different from 
those of the plague and other comiminicalde diseases, and which, when 
understood, will probably explain many perplexing anomalies in its hi.story. 
Supposing it to be propagated by “ an animal miasm, or effluvium, of a 
peculiar kind, emanating from the bodies of the affected, f wdiich being 
inhaled with tlie air into the lungs, acts as a poison on the class of nerves 
which supplies the respiratory, the assimilating, the circulating, and .secret- 
ing viscera,’*i which gives a good popular notion of the disease ; the laws 
of action of the poisonous miasm arc as peculiar as its own properties. 
Dr. Becker, an eminent physician of Berlin, in a communication quoted in 
the Quarterb/ Review, concludes, from his observation of the modus ope- 
randi of the cholera, that the efficient cause is a virus, the product of 
human effluvia; but this virus,'* he observes, order to produce disease, 
requires, like the contagion of the small-pox, measles, typhus fever, and 
even plague, a dLsposition of the atmosphere favourable to its development; 
and secondly, a peculiar disposition of the animal economy in every person 
exposed to it.** In the last and recent report of Drs. Russell and Barry, 
they state, as their deliberate opinion, after mature consideration of the 

* In a very rccpnt second edition of Mr. Orton’s exccllciit work upon Cholera, he say.s : *• It 
was not without astonishment that many of the profession in India heard that the Medical Board 
nf Bombay, in ItUM, held the disease to lie contagious. My feeble voice, in common with the great 
majority, was raised in opposiltJon 'o the — as it appearceWmonstrous dogma ; but the march nf time 
nnd events, the great accumulation of facts and gradual removal of prejudices, have wrought in 
my mind the same revolution they have in many others ; the opinion of the contagious nature of the 
disease has been gradually gaining ground even in India, and seems to be the general one in Europe. 
—Muffun e«t veritu/t «t prnvnlrhit.'* 

i Mr. Stokft, one of the contributors to the Madras Report, observes, that, in the worst cases, a 
peculiar and ofTciisivc feetor was observed td issue from the body, which was very disagreeable, and 
y seemed to hang about the nostrils, exciting, long after, an unpleasant sensation." ‘Or. Kennedy 
and others; in the Bombay Report, remark a similar fact. 

4. Foreign Quarterly Review for November. 
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circumstances they have observed, " that neither the near approach, nor 
the immediate contact, of an infected person, is indispensable to the infec- 
tion of a healthy individual susceptible of the disease at the moment ; that 
the epidemic, at St. Petersburgh, did not possess those absolute and indis- 
criminate communicable qiialilics attached to tJic plague and small-pox ; 
and that the risk and infection incurred by the liealthy susceptible, ax ho 
approached the sick of that disease, was in direct projmrtion to the want of 
ventilation, cleanliness, and space around the latter.'' 

The remote or cflieient cause of this disease is a subject on xvliieh still less 
certainty prevails : no authority, in fact, presumes to speak ii])on this point with 
any confidence. The theory, wliich ascribed its origin to unwholesome food, has 
long ago been abandoned; indisputable facts having sheuui such a theory to 
be wholly untenable. Wherever it aiipciired, in the early periods of its 
career, unusual heat, sudden changes of temperature, or a peculiar state of the 
atmosphere, were appealed to as the immediate cause of the disease. Sub- 
se(]ucnt experience has shewn, that although these circumstances may faci- 
litate the action of the cholera morbus, it is wholly independent of tempe- 
rature and aerial influence. Heat, malaria^ and a tainted atmospliere, all 
of which have had advocates, are, therefore, insufficient to account for the 
prevalence of a malady, which visits alike hot countries and cold, low swamps 
and dry mountain-tracts, the parclied sands of Persia, and the jungle 
alluvia of the Ganges: in some instances, it seemed to affect dry and u hole- 
sonic situations, rather than low and unhealthy. Some have ascribed the 
disease to a peculiar acid in the viscera, wliich it is difficult to expel ; 
others to want of oxygen in the blood; others to neuralgia; others to a 
peculiar poison engendered in the atmosphere; others to galvanic causes; 
some suppose the scat of the disejise to be tlic liver, otliers the lungs, and 
others the mucous membranes. The immediate cause of death is admitted 
to be congestion in the passages of the blood ; but the remote cause of that 
tendency to congestion is still an enigma. 

A circumstance of some importance has been stated, but hitherto upon 
uncertain authority, namely, that the Asiatic cholera loses a portion of its 
malignancy as it ap[)roaches the west ; .and in proof of this, a foreign 
paper has published an account of the numbers attacked in various cities of 
Europe* and the proportion of those numbers to the respective population 
of the places ; whence it would appear that, instead of the immense pro- 
portion of victims in the Asiatic countries, only twelve in the thousand 
were even attacked at St. Petersburgh, and only three in the thousand at 
BdHin. It would be desirable to ascerUiin the truth upon this • 
point: much, however, will depend still upon the comparative suscepti- 
bility of tlic respective places as regards cleanliness, ventilation, and 
general habits of the population, before any. theory of this nature could be 
entertained. 

One important fact is tolerably well ascertained, namely, that those 
who have been once affected with the disease, and have recovered, rarely, 
if ever, are attacked again. This is stated by IMr. Jamieson in the Cal- 
cutta report : the consolatory truth is enunciated more distinctly by Dr. 
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Y oung,* who asserts, that in no instance was it found that the same 
individual had the disease more than once : the observation and experience 
of the writer (and he believes also of all other medical officers) went to 
prove that, after a person liad once fairly and comydetely recovered from 
the epidemic cholera, he did not appear to be subject to a future attack." 

For a deseri|)tion of the disease and its poist mortem effects on the 
animal frame (wliich have been obtruded, perhaps too frequently, upon the 
public), we refer to the report of the Board of Health, in p. f)f), W'hich 
contains likewise premonitory suggestions respecti ug the only remaining 
topic, the precautions necessary to meet and deal with the malady. A 
careful attention to these and similar directions, with regard to diet, regi- 
men, clothing, cleanliness, ventilation, and a composed state of the mind, 
which, as we have already observed is of great importance, are, in our pre- 
sent imperfect knowledge of tlie disease, the utmost to which human efforts 
can go towards averting it: the rest must be left to that Providence, to 
whom alone it belongs to restrain “ the pestilence which walketh in dark- 
ness." 


TRADE OF BALIEING. 

The trade at the port of Bali ling is carried on princi[)ally in foreign prows, 
which visit the island from various places, the Balinese iheniselvcs having few 
prows, and seldom venturing far from their own shores. From the great 
island of Ceram, at the back of Amboyna, about ten jn-ows come every year. 
Their time of arrival is in October, and they return in January. They bring 
nutmegs, tortoise-shell, a kind of medicinal bark, called masoodji^ very much 
prized by the natives of Java, and other articles common to the eastern islands. 
These prows are manned by able-bodied Caffres, brought from the coast of New 
Guinea, who speak the Malay language in a distinct and dear way, and in a 
determined kind of tone, as tiiongh they had been accustomed to command 
rather than to obey. Their prows are all tied and pinned together with wooden 
ynns, without an iron nail about them ; and when they arrive at Ceram, they pull 
tlie whole to pieces, and' each man carrying a plank or abeam, ihc}^ store the 
prows up in the village till it is time to goto sea again. Between Bali and Java 
the trade is carrictl on in Chinese prows, about ten of wliich arc employed, 
making lialf-a>dozc'n voyages a-year. They carry coarse cloths, chintzes, and 
battle handkerchiefs to Bali, and receive in return dried beef, bides, and tallow, 
together with a portion of the inasoodji bark, and nutmegs from Ceram. 
Their lading generally amounts to 20,000 or 30,000 rupees value; the profit 
on the cargo from Java yields about ten per cent.; but that on the return voyage 
much more. Besides the Ceram and Chinese prows, Bali is also visited by 
Bugguese prows, a dozen of which come from Samhawn, twenty from a part 
of the Celebes, and twenty more from Singapore ; the latter are most richly 
laden, and bring annually about twenty chests of opium to Baliling alone.**-!* 


* Remarks on the Cholera Morbus. By II. Youngf M.D. 
t London Missionary Chronicle. 
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OUIENTALISMS OF THE GREEK WRITERS. 
No. IV.— The Dramatists. 


It lias been well remarked by Boulanger, in his Antiqidte Devoilvc, that 
the most cifective and instructive part of history docs not consist in the detail 
of dry and uninteresting usages and events, but in the philosophic iiKpiiries 
which unveil to our understanding the spirit that gave birth to those usages, 
and the causes which originated those events. Every custom has its own 
individual history or fable. The mysterious use of the element of water by 
all nations may be traced back to some divine tradition of a general deluge, 
which is blended with the ancient annals of every people, from the Persian to 
the wild Indian. The history of the customs of men, under the variations of 
diinute and government, would form, if written with precision, a complete 
unutoiiiy of the human mind. 


Speak, strangers, what your wants; here sliall you find 
All that becomes a house like this ; w;irin baths, 

Uefreshment of your toils, the well-spread couch 
Inviting soft lepose, and over all 
An eye regarding justice. 

The Chui'phor(c irf JEschj/his, 


Hospitality will always be found, as Mr, Mitford has remarked, in his 
History of Greece, to have flourished, in different ages and countries, very 
nearly in proportion to the necessity for it ; and it will be needed, in a greater 
or less degree, as the government may happen to be powerful or weak, and 
the execution of the laws bold and impartial. Hospitality, therefore, is met 
with in its purer state more frequently among the wild and wandering families 
of the desert, than in the households of the wealthy and luxuriant city. The 
manners of the Greeks, as poiirtrayed in the dramas of 7Kschylus, differ 
widely from those described in the succeeding “ Ucjircscntations ” by Soj)ho- 
cles and Euripides, and the sarcastic and party-spirited Ari.stophanes. In 
the Choephorev, Clytcmncstra makes no previous inquiry into the rank or 
calling of Pylades and Orestes, hut offers them immediately all the kindness 
in her power. The refusal to accept of an entertainment was accounted an 
indignity. The aged Nestor is almost angry at the proposal of Telemachu,s 
to return to his galley : 

Jove and the gods forbid, tliat yc should seek 
Your galley now, me leaving as a wretch 
Necessitous, and wanting couch-attirc. 

Rugs and warm mantles for the soft repose 
‘Of me and of my guests ; nor shall a chief 
Hence to a galley’s deck for sleep retire 
While Nestor lives; and, dying, may I leave 
All ofl^priiig ever prompt to etiteriain 
The worthy guest, come liillicr wiioso may ! 

OiL lib, iii. 4^0. 


Among eastern nations, the Arabs are proverbial for their kindness to stran- 
gers. Before the time of Mahomet, they hiul fourteen different fires, princi- 
pally relating to religious ordinances, but the one to which they attached the 
greatest importance was that liglited in the dark and dreary nights of winter, 
to guide the weary traveller to a resting-place. The person of a man who 
iiad eaten bread in an Arab’s tent was held sacred; and, in the Iliad, when 
MiatJonr. N .S. V UL.O. No. 24. X 
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Lycaon falls a second time into the hands of Achilles^ he hopes to soften the 
warrior’s heart by recalling his former hospitality : — 

I clasp thy knees, Achilles : ah, respect 
And pity me ! Behold ! I am as one 
Who hath sought refuge even at thy hearth, 

For the first Grecian bread I ever ate 
I ate with tliee, and on the very day 
When thou didst send me in yon field surprised. 

11, 21. v. 90. 


La Roque has drawn perhaps a too-high] 3 '-colonred portrait of Arab bene- 
volence; but there is something touchingly characteristic in the following 
passage from the Moallakat. “ To the cords of iny tent approacheth every 
needy matron worn with fatigue, like a camel doomed to die at her master’s 
tomb, her vesture equally scanty and ragged.” 

Dr. Shaw relates an interesting story of the Arabs who accompanied him. 
When the caravan halted for the purpose of cooking their breakfast or dinner, 
they collected the dung left by the camels of former travellers, which on being 
exposed to the sun soon ignited, and burnt like charcoal. When they had 
finished the preparation of their food, one of the Arabs belonging to the 
party ascending the most elevated spot in the neighbourhood, called out 
with a loud voice to all the ** sons of the faithful” to come and partake of it ; 
though not one of his tribe chanced to be within a hundred miles of him. 

The Afghans yield to none in the practice of pure and disinterested hospi- 
tality. The bitterest foe may rest in safety beneath their roof, and a stranger 
who enters one of their tents is considered to be under the protection of its 
inhabitants while he stays in the village. A singular custom which prevails 
among the Afghans, called namwawtecj bears a beautiful analogy to that which 
subsisted in Rome, of a suppliant entering a house and seating himself with a 
mantle upon his head in silence by the hearth. The Caufirs, a people residing 
in the mountains north of Bajour, and who offer a curious resemblance both 
in person and character to the Greeks, think liberality and hospitality the two 
cardinal virtues, which will procure admission with the most facility into their 
paradise— 'the “ Burry le Boola.** 

The custom of giving presents, universal in the cast, is too well known to 
need illustration ; but it is interesting to see, in Grecian history, Alcibiades 
going out to meet Tissaphernes, on his arrival at the Hellespont, and taking 
with him the presents enjoined by Grecian hospitality and the gifts usually 
offered by way of propitiation to the Great. Thus it is that Mr. Mitford inter- 
prets the Tfi Keti of Xenophon. 

TOS h UTT MTTeti 


E^tfcyrif. 


AiLschylus, utgamem. v. 272. 


Few descriptions have ever equalled this of ^schylus, in the vigour and 
graphic truth of its execution ; the reader sees the signal flanie throughout all 
its journey, and fdmost fancies that he hears the rushing sound of that beard 
of flame f which rushes up from the dried heather, ** u^toy«f fctyth a ierri~ 
hie fury P* The Ae**nra, as understood by ^schylus, included all the 
level country between the Mons jVIesapius, or Mesapion, and Cithmron. Fire- 
signals are of immense antiquity; we read of them in many parts of the Sacred 
Writings. The word in the 10th verse of the 62d chap, of Isaiah, which is 
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rendered banner in our version, is supposed to have a more general significai- 
tion, and to mean any sign which is lifted up. The Hebrew poets are conti- 
nually alluding to the watchmen upon the walls of the city. It is customary 
to kindle fires along the mountains in view of Cosseir on the Red Sea, to 
notify the approach of the caravans which travel from the Nile to Cosseir. 
The prophet Jeremiah, while warning the children of Benjamin to fly out of 
Jerusalem, commands them to “ blow the trumpet in Tekoa, and set up a 
sign of fire in Bethhacccrem.” It has been supposed, by the commentators 
upon this passage, that there was a tower in the place alluded to, for the word 
signifies a lofty tower to keep watch in. Both the Greeks and Romans were 
accustomed to telegraph any extraordinary accident in the darkness of the 
night by burning torches. The Greeks are said to have invented a method of 
expressing by flambeaux every letter of the alphabet. The Agamemnon of 
/Eschylus opens with the soliloquy of the watchman who had been looking 
out during nine long years, “ fixed as a dog on Agamemnon’s roof,” for the 
beacon-fire by which the king, at his departure from Argos, had promised to 
communicate to Clytemnestra the earliest intelligence of the fate of Troy. 
The signal-fires arc lighted at the present day in Greece. Chateaubriand 
alludes to them in his own picturesque manner. He alighted one day at the 
house of an Albanian, an acquaintance of Mr. Fauvet, and immediately 
hastened to an eminence east of the village to try if he could discover the 
Austrian ship. Nothing, however, was to be seen but the sea and the island 
of Zea. In the evening a fire was kindled with myrtle and heather (the 
of ASschylus) on the top of a mountain, and a goatherd stationed on 
the road to inform him without delay of the arrival of the boats from Zea. 
Traces of the beacon-fires arc discernible along the hills of Spain, and Beattie 
speaks of those from his own knowledge in the neighbourhood of Inverness. 

The Mexicans forwarded any official intelligence by messengers who went 
from tower to tower with great rapidity, and as the towers wore not more 
than six miles from each other the despatches were conveyed without any delay. 

IlfAiit jcctt ect^€t¥ 

K«i TTvg iti^ruvy Keti 
Td flViTl fll/iTk ru 

Taf fiovMv<rctvrtj 

Sophoc. Antig. v. 264. 

The person who had been appointed to watch over the body of Polyniccs, 
in order to convince Creon that the surreptitious removal and interment of 
the corpse were altogether unknown to him, offers to undergo the ordeal of 
fire, either by taking the red-hot bar of iron in his hand, or by passing through 
the fire. Grotius mentions the existence of the ordeal in Bithynia and Sar- 
dina.* By the laws of Ina it appears that among the Anglo-Saxons the 
accused might choose between the water and fire ordeals. In the first volume 
of the Asiatic Researches, there is a very interesting account of the Hindoo 
trials by ordeal.'j" The divya, usually rendered ordeal,” may be performed 
in nine different ways. The fire-ordcal, to which it will be sufficient to refer 
in this place, was an excavation made in the ground, two spans broad and 
one span deep, filled with ignited pippnl wood. In the midst of this the 
accused is obliged to walk barefoot, and if his feet be uninjured by the fire 

* This species of ordeal is almost universal; Inpp. 144 and 2.W, the reader will Bnd forms of Jt, 
nearly identical, existing In ancient Cet)rBla and ancient Ceylon, 
t Communicated by Warren Hastings. 
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lie is absolved, but if they are scorched he is considered guilty. The 
Hindoos have another rriode of appl^dng the first ordeal, answering to the 
of Sophocles. It consists in placing an iron ball or head 
of a lance, red-hot, in the hands of the accused person. A minute descrip- 
tion of this trial is given in the Commentary on Yagyawelcya. The hands of 
the individual were rubbed with rice in the husk, and the ball did not weigh 
more than fifty pa/as. The bar used by the Anglo-Saxons weighed three 
pounds, for the three-fold trial, and the accused carried it for the space of 
nine feet. The judges did not require that the hand should be bound, but 
that, at the expiration of three days, being wrapped up all that time, it 
should shew no signs of scorching. By anointing the hands and feet with a 
chemical preparation, which might easily have been done, we can imagine the 
danger to have been very much diminished. 

0 p.iv Becv&f¥ 

Ti xett fiigv OfV 
Ktlirtrxi 
Oth TfOLhiy 

XTrxvreifvr' 

Sophocles, Eleclra, v. 244. 

The constitution of savage life necessarily produced the division into tribes, 
and these tribes, by a process perfectly natural, soon became inimical to each 
other ; an assertion easily proved, if proof were required, by a momentary 
glance at the history of the Tartars, the Arabs, the Abyssinians, the negroes, 
and others.* 

The allusion to the ancient Goel, in the lines I have quoted from the Electra, 
coupled with many references scattered through the works of the poets, may 
serve to convince us that the Greeks participated with the Hebrews and Arabs 
in the belief of the sanctity of the office of blood-avenger, Pausanius has seve- 
ral allusions to the In the fifth book of the Description of Greece, 

he informs us that CEtolus, who reigned after Peneus, was obliged to fly from 
Peloponnesus, because the sons of Apis “ called him to account ” for an 
involuntary murder whicli he had committed. He had killed the son of Jason, 
in the games called Azani, by running against him with his chariot. This 
terrible impersonation of savage and revengeful passions was generated by the 
anarchy and unrestrained licentiousness of uncivilized society. The gentler 
qualities of the raind^have rarely been found to exist in any community unsup- 
ported by a system of legislation : the laws are the pillars upon which alone 
they can build up an enduring sanctuary. Having no tribunal able to afford 
them redress for injuries done to themselves or their children, each family 
formed itself into a small confederacy, bound by the links of mutual affection to 
protect and avenge each other. The father sought not the ineffectual aid of 
his chieftain in retaliating upon the murder of his child, but he took upon 
himself the sacred character of the Goel, and willingly sacrificed his possessions 
and even his life in hunting down the object of his hatred. The passions of 
men are nearly alike in all places ; climate may render them more or less 
susceptible of anger or of love ; ^but the Turk, whose fury breaks forth like a 
whirlwind, and the Indian, who sullenly cherishes his enmity for years, arc 
actuated by the same feelings and carried forward to the same consummation. 

* I*auw, Revhcrchcft ’Philosophiqftea $ur leu Anu^rieaine, 
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We accordingly discover traces of the footsteps of the blood-avenger in the 
histories of nations divided from and unconnected with each other. The Arab 
and the Caraib understand the institution in almost precisely the same manner*, 
An able oriental critic has discovered an allusion to the Goel in these lines, 
which occur in the Agamemnon of /Bschylus : 

ITflCTgflgy Sg ygyoiT* etXctrrat^. 

and more clearly still in the address of Electra to the Chorus, at the grave of 
her father ; 

HA, IJdTe^at iix.x<rrny n ; 

XO. AtcXo)^ rt oo^ts etvroiTrcKrecvit. 

Choeph. 117. 

The Ta'ir of the Arab and the Goel of the Hebrew were represented by the 
0 rt^ct6^6g of the Greeks, and in the passage we have quoted from the Electra 
of So[)hocles, at the beginning of these observations, the practice of retribu- 
tion, in its most cruel and fearful sense, seems to have been considered a duty 
intimately connected with religion. A murder committed upon the member of 
one laniily entailed a succession of miseries upon both, and the Grecian 
dramatists made use of a powerful metaphor to express the sorrow produced 
by an individual upon whom blood lay, by saying, that he had given birth to 
an Erynnis, a spirit of evil, whose dreadful presence was continually blasting 
the house which it was supposed to haunt. The inhabitants of Caufirstan per- 
petuate their hatred of the Mussulmans, who invade their territory to carry 
away slaves, and considering murder only as a just retribution, honour each 
other in proportion to the number of their victims. 

A custom introduced and nurtured by the passions will always be abrogated 
with great difficulty. Among the Arabs (of Arabia Petraea and Deserta 
more particularly), the avengement by blood constituted the chief subject of 
encomium by their poets, and of inculcation by their teachers. An Arabic 
poet, who flourished antecedent to Mahomet, when pourtraying to his hearers 
the character of a coward, described him as one who returned blessing for 
injury, and good for evil. In the Shah Namehy Kai-Khosru follows Afrasiab 
through various countries to revenge the assassination *of his parent; and 
Michaclis relates a story, in his Arabian Chrestomathy, still more singularly 
illustrative. Among the Afghans, also, the blood-avenger, although discoun- 
tenanced by the moollahs and proscribed by the government, continues to be 
regarded with reverence by the people. Vengeance may be allowed to slum- 
ber for years, but a total obliviscence is accounted disgraceful.* 

The Grecian laws, like the Hebrew, made a wide distinction between the 
homiddium dolosum, or premeditated murder, and the homicidium casuale, or 
chance-medley. By a very ancient law, a person accused of the last was only 
banished for a stated period, generally a year, and might return as soon as 
satisfaction had been made to the relations of the deceased ; while the homici- 
dium dolosum was investigated before the judges of the Areopagus. But the 
most terrible crime, and Which admitted of no expiatory propitiation, was 
the shedding of cognate blood;” u or defilement, which is finely 

described by iEschylus, in the EHTA EHI 0I115AI2, as having no old age. 
It has been well observed, however, that we ought to distinguish between 
Gildipus, who killed his father through ignorance of his identity and under 
* Elphinstone’s Visit to Caubul. 
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ezdtntion of mind, and Eteocles, who voluntarily and without any necessity 
atteriopted the life of his brother. Orestes, upon whom the office of 
devolved after the assassination of bis father by Clytemncstra, was pardoned, 
as we read in the Eu^nenides of ^schylus, by the express intervention of tlie 
deity by whom he had been invited to the deed. 

The most effectual mode of killing one passion has been generally found to 
consist in addressing it by another : love yields to ambition, cowardice to per- 
sonal danger, and enthusiasm to worldly aggrandizement. The Christian to- 
day is therenegado to-morrow. So it was with Goelism: almost at its first 
institution, it became subject to the alternate empire of vengeance and avarice. 
The wealthy are always ready to purchase the indulgence of their wicked pro- 
pensities ; they have no desire to pay an " eye for an eye,” and a ** tooth for 
a tooth.” From the crimes of the powerful and opulent, therefore, arose the 
custom of compensation for murder ; and although scorned by the primitive 
Arabs, and expressly prohibited by the laws of Moses, it became more preva- 
lent as the riches and luxuries of the community increased. 

As the Goelg the Tdir, and the were all self-begotten in the 

countries where they existed, in like manner the expiation of blood by pre- 
sents sprung up by a birth equally autocthonal. Homer, in his description of 
the shield of Achilles, represents two citizens pleading for the mulct due for 
homicide : 


There strife arose; 

Two citizens contended for a mulct, 

'Hie price of blood, this man aOirtned the line 
All paid, haranguing vehement the crowd. 

That man denied that he had aught received. 

And each, producing witnesses, appeared 
Impatient for the reward. 

Iliad, 18, V. 620. 


The practice of appealing to witnesses produced efiects somewhat similar to 
those caused in Turkey by the peculiar sanctity attached to an oath, which is 
credited in opposition to the most conclusive evidence. There, by a natural 
consequence, pcrjury.has become a trade, and false witnesses may be procured, 
as in India, at a regular scale of prices. The Greeks, in later times, looked 
upon oral evidence w'ith a suspicious eye, and rejected all persons who might 
be considered as belonging in any respect to the urtfc^i of the people. The 
testimony of slaves, probably from a fear of an undue influence on the part of 
the masters, was never accepted. 

But to return. The compensation for blood though frequently received was 
not by any means universally admitted. The Arabs viewed it as a departure 
from the habits of their ancestors ; and Mahomet, when desirous, many cen- 
turies after, of mitigating the cruelty of Goelism^ was able to accomplish but 
little by his recommendation for its general adoption. So much more influen- 
tial are the prejudices Xhan the religious sentiments of men, and so much more 
willing arc they to pander to their passions in this world than, by mortifying 
them, to attain that happiness in a future state, which has been promised them 
by their accredited teachers ! Compensations in Turkey are common at the 
present day. Mr. Turner says that he found the English agent at Barout 
busily occupied in the arrangement of an affair of a Greek sailor, who had 
shot his comrade, “ and was to compound for the murder by paying two hun- 
dred piastres to the brother of the deceased.” Among the western 'Afghans 
the compensation is regularly graduated; for a murder, twelve young women. 
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six with portions and six without ; for cutting off an arm, an ear, or nose, 
six women, and so on. Reckoning the portion of each girl at sixty rupees 
(the average sum), the total amount of the penalty for murder will be (exclu- 
sive of the women themselves) jC4d. In Nubia, the compensation generally 
consists of six camels, a cow, and seven sheep. A Montenegrin, a person who 
can pay a fine of 100 sequins, may assassinate the greatest man in the kingdom. 
By the Cornelian law, a Roman convicted of murder had his property confis- 
cated and was himself banished ; but under the emperors, who feared the 
aristocraey much worse than the plebs^ banishment was inflicted only upon 
the nobility, or persons distinguished for their exploits or talents, and the 
commoner class was exposed to more varied and ingenious tortures. 

By the Hindoo law, the lives of the people arc valued according to the 
dignity of their caste. If an inferior murders his superior, he suffers death ; 
and if a brahman kills a brahman his property is confiscated, and the hair of his 
head cut off. But if a brahman kills a byse, he is fined one hundred cows and 
a bull, and if a soodcr, only ten cows and a bull.* 

The mercy of Providence has rarely permitted an evil to exist without pro- 
viding, in some way or other, an antidote to its influence. The city of refuge was 
coeval in its origin with the blood-avenger. Cadmus was the first who opened 
an asylum in Greece, and he did so with a political object. The reader of the 
QSdipus at ColonoSy — that most exquisite of the dramas of Sophocles,— will 
recollect the longing hope which guided the feet of that persecuted, but not 
forsaken pilgrim, to the shrine where he trusted to find forgiveness for his 
involuntary sins, and a respite from his afflictions. A learned orientalist has 
drawn a parallel between the petitions of (Edipus, in his declining hours, and 
the prayers of the ancient Arab at the shrine of Mecca, turning himself, like 
his descendants of this day, to the kaaba. The places of refuge appointed 
by Moses were confined to the cities inhabited by the priests ; but in Greece, 
in its primitive state, they were much more numerous, if we may believe 
Tacitus, who says, Crebescehat GrcecoB per urbes liceniia atque impunitas asyla 
statiiendL The Romans had their aras confvgiu As Cadmus is said to have 
collected all the outcasts of society to assist in peopling Thebes, so Romulus 
brought together the pessimos servitiorum to increase the population of his new 
city. lie established an asylum between the capitol and the Tarpeian Rock, 
where it remained until the accession of Tiberius, who, being sensible of the 
encouragement it afforded to the idle and the dissolute, determined to abolish 
it. The words of Tacitus would, however, rather lead us to suppose that the 
emperor only corrected the more gross abuse, without destroying the insti- 
tution, an attack upon the privileges of the people (hallowed to their minds 
by the antiquity of their origin), which even the daring and reckless despotism 
of Tiberius might hesitate to attempt. In Greece, as a system of legislation 
was introduced, the abuses of the cta-uXee, were gradually diminished, and we 
find that malefactors and persons of known bad reputation were immediately, 
and without any respect to the place, dragged from the sanctuary. The alttur 
appears to have been the protection of the fugitives anJbng all nations. The 
American Indians have their cities of refuge. The fire-worshippers, 
before the birth of Zoroaster, had devoted some of their temples to a 
like purpose. The roads leading to the' cities of refuge, it will be 
remembered, were always kept open and unobstructed for the flight of the 
criminal ; and to this custom, it has been remarked, the prophet Isaiah might 
have alluded when representing the Baptist ** preparing the way of the Lord, 

* Forbes, OrUtUal Mmwirt, vol. iil. 
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And making his paths straight.” The jus asyli was an eficctual safe-guard 
only when the crime of which the fugitive was accused did not exceed the homicu 
dum fortuitum. The Greek law also emppwered the pursuers to seize a 
person accused of a capital offence wherever he might have taken refuge and 
•carry him to prison. 1 think a difference may be marked in the facilities 
afforded a fugitive by the Hebrew and Greek laws ; by the former no impedi- 
ment was offered to his escape be his crime what it might; but by the latter 
an exception was taken in the case of a premeditated murder of a relation. 
In all other instances^ the was a iperfugium) unto all men. 

\u\ i6f iotifimy O; TOV 
IVIowvdy fjt.1 xflfc-fyvijTfly 
ASa 9r8^4'fii6j, f recoil ^oeeg 

K^ccTTn^etri rov ^6tfAi»ei/v 
T^^octvny yocietq t¥ 
risyac? r ov^iieey w, p^oerj^eey, 

l^ecK^cu T XotZecg — ». t. A. 

Kiirlpid. Ipfiig, 1.'34. 

Of the few virtues scattered over the dark masses of society, in its most 
l)arbarous and benighted condition, an affectionate remembrance of departed 
friends may be considered the most generally diffused and the most universally 
respected. All people, however they may vary in intellect or in virtue, seem 
to concur in offering a tribute of their love upon the graves of a father or a 
sister. Their solemnities, though differing in form, agree in spirit. The 
Caiifir dresses the corpse of his relation in the most sumptuous garment, and 
dances about the bier, which they put down at intervals that the women may 
■weep over it. Some of the Africans take a little of the earth thrown out of 
the grave in which the body is to be buried, and moistening it with water 
from the pot which is always placed in the chamber, make it into a round ball, 
which they esteem a great relique. Jobson wanted to purchase one given to 
liis Marybucke, but could not prevail on him to part with it> 

All the nations of antiquity were superstitiously zealous in their performance 
of every funeral rite.- The usual period of Hebrew mourning does not appear to 
have exceeded seven days, signifying perhaps that the season of sorrow ought to 
equal that commonly devoted to the rejoicings of marriage. Joseph made “ a 
mourning for his father seven days.” If the deceased had been the benefactor 
of his country, the days of lamentation were protracted. For a parent or a 
husband the mourning lasted a year. By the Roman law the widow was obliged 
to sorrow for her husband a whole year, and a second marriage within that 
period rendered her infamous. The original law, it should be observed, only 
required ten months, but by a constitution of Valentinian and Theodosius two 
months were added. Admetus, it will be remembered, commanded Alcestes 
to mourn an entire year. The weeping women formed almost a necessary part 
of the funeral cerein^ial of the Greeks. Homer describes them beating their 
breasts violently in all the frantic fury of excited enthusiasm. It would be im- 
possible to fix the commencement of the custom in the cast; the references to it 
in Holy Writ are numberless. Mr. Forbes mentions a procession, which passed 
l)y while he was waiting for his servants to his garden-house accompanied by the 
disinal^yells of the female mourners, who were perfect bacchanals in their 
^exclamations* Irwin noticed a similar scene in Cosseir, in consequence of the 
* The Golden Trade> by Richaid Jobson. London, 1023. 
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murder of a merchant between Jennah and Cosscir. The reader may recollect 
Chardin’s vivid picture of his astonishment at the suddeii shout which informed 
him of the death of his landlady, when he resided in Ispahan. 

The circiimambulation of the tomb was another ceremony observed by the 
Greeks, the origin of which is equally remote and undiscovered. Allusion to 
its prevalence is frequently made in Sanscrit literature. The Greeks appear to 
have been generally satisfied with going round the tomb three times. Some of 
the most religious Hindoo widows walked round seven times, others only 
three. Hyde instances the existence of the practice in Persia. The reader, 
who is desirous of more information respecting a custom so widely diffused 
among the tribes of the east, may consult the rabbinical writings. 

In Athens, any omission of the various, and, to the modern feeling, needlessly 
minute offices appointed for the service of the dead, was visited on the offender 
with unrelenting severity, not only by the laws of the land, but by the still 
more powerful agency of popular opinion. It speaks well for the natural 
feelings of the Athenians, that the most influential testimonial any candidate 
for the magistracy could offer to his constituents was an unblemished reputa- 
tion for an affectionate observance of the ordinances of sepulture. 

ililschincs did not forget to taunt his rival, Demosthenes, in the presence 
of the people, with some imputed disrespect to the remains of his only daugh- 
ter. JEschines was urged on by a spirit of political animosity against his 
mighty opponent, and seized with avidity upon any passage in the orator’s 
life, which was in any respect calculated to stimulate the volatile passions of 
the Athenian democracy. 

It may not be uninteresting to parallel the modes of honouring the dead, 
adopted by the Greeks, with those of other nations. The scattering flow'crs 
upon the tomb seems to have been the most general, as it certainly was the 
most beautiful custom. The Egyptian women visit the graves of their re- 
latives two or three times in the week, and strew sweet flowers upon them. 
The libations of wine and milk, and the sprinkling of water, are ceremonies 
constantly alluded to in the works of the tragic poets. A very curious simi- 
larity has been traced in these libations to the pilrilaparna of the Sanscrit 
writers, which means “ the throwing of water from the right hand at periods 
of ablution,” in honour of the departed, and forms one of the sacraments 
embraced in the mahayagna. 

There is something very touching in the picture of the tombs of Lesser 
Asia, as seen by Chandler, with a myrtle bough at the head and feet, most 
particularly when we recall to our mind the description of Elcctra’s sorrow, 
because her father’s grave had not been adorned with the customary myrtle- 
branches : — 

Ot; tta/stot' » a ^ X V u fz. v ^ tr i r f 

Flowers, from their constant use in all sacred solemnities, were thought to 
possess a holy character. The Indian deities are often represented in Sanscrit 
writings, flinging down flowers from the sky. The Greeks entertained a 
peculiar affection for them*. 

In the Electra of Sophocles, the tomb of Agamemnon is covered with all 
kinds of sweet flowers — a.vheav. These gifts were gracefully termed 
or “ Love-offerings.” One of the tribes in India apply the beautiful 
JmVjt/.Jom/’.N S.Vol.G. No.24. 2 V 
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name of “ Cities of the Silent” to their burial places, which their religion 
peoples with the phantoms of the departed, who arc thought to sit by their 
own graves, unseen by mortal eyes, enjoying the perfume of the garlands, 
and the incense burnt by their surviving friends. Mr. Turner, to whom I 
am indebted for many interesting anecdotes of oriental manners, relates a 
singular ceremony at which, I believe, he was present, in the isle of Symi. 
After the men had left the church, the women, who were not allowed to 
accompany them, entered it, each with a lantern and a small pot of incense 
in her hand, which she waved over the grave of her relation, and then silting 
down upon the tomb-stone, continued praying and crossing herself, while the 
service lasted, and at the conclusion they all retired, taking the incense with 
them. The Greeks informed Mr. Turner that the practice was usual witli 
them, although not always performed, because the Turks refused to permit a 
burial-ground by the side of the church. The ancient Greeks also believed 
that the dead sometimes re-visited the earth ; hence that prayer so frequently 
recurring — 

Ka^sc o-6t 

STTXVAf ff'S ffStS, •yVVUi, 

Albert Mandelslo speaks of a festival solemnized by the Guebres in honour 
of the dead, formerly known as the “ Feast of Blessing,” and held at those 
seasons at which the departed were supposed to return from their graves. 
The precept, “ Be mindful of your father and mother,” may have had re- 
ference eitlier to this practice, or to the distribution of food on the night of 
an individual’s decease:- a custom still prevalent with the Armenians and 
Mohammedans. Saadi, in the Gulisfuji, in his notice of filial adbetion, em- 
ploys the phrase — Eleemosunam sepulcri pniris tuu The ysx^c^etTrvov or 
sujjper of the dead, was a festival of primitive orij^in in Greece; we meet 
with several allusions to it in the Iliad, The fragments of the feast were 
strewed upon the tombs by the Persians, and so they w'erc by the Greeks, 
with whom the custom w’as so general, that tlie phrase, “ He has carried 
away the meal from the grave,” passed into a proverb expressive of extreme 
poverty. A mode of expression somewhat similar may be remarked in Scrip- 
ture. 

It has been asserted, by the Scholiast on Homer, that interment preceded 
burning in Greece. Some of the philosophers, those especially who disco- 
vered the component parts of man in the four elements, argued in favour of 
interment; others, of whom Heraclitus may be considered the leader, affirmed 
fire to be the moving first cause and principle of nature, and insisted upon 
the necessity of burning.* One thing is nearly certain, that the p^ra was 
unknown in Greece until its intercourse with Kgypt, for we find that when 
Cecrops founded his colon}^ the Greeks buried their dead. Tyra, it will be 
remembered, was the pile of wood in its heaped state, — the congeries lig~ 
norum: — when ignited, it became the rogws.f 

The Persians, while coinciding with the first class of Greek philosophers, 
in their deduction of the living essence from the four elements, differed from 
them in their opinions of sepulture, and thought it impious to bury their 
dead in the earth, or even to carry the body upon a wooden bier; and Man- 
delslo, alluding to the manners of the Persians in India, observes, that even 
th'e glebes of earth upon which . the dying man was placed, were taken away 
to the sepulchre as things impure. A horror of the pollution supposed to be 
* Alto de la Grecc d’lIanGarville, vol. i. 1 -Serv. in ACn. 4. and G. 
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coinniunicated by the dead, appears to have been universally diffused among 
the nations of antiquity. A Guebre, who had touched a corpse, was con- 
sidered an unclean person, and was obliged to undergo a purification for nine 
days, during which he was interdicted any intercourse with his neighbours. 
The Jews likewise looked upon contact with a corpse as a defilement. In 
a Grecian house, while the dead body remained, a vessel of water, which 
Aristophanes calls was placed at the door, and the contagion sup- 

posed to be communicated to the furniture of the apartment could only be 
removed by a general lustration. It was in the hope of correcting this pre- 
judice in the minds of the Lacedicmonians, that Lycurgus authorised the 
people to inter their friends not only within the city, but immediately around 
the temples. The reader will perhaps compare the holy water placed at the 
entrance of Catholic churches with the osr^jcxovy or sacred water at the door 
of a Grecian house and gates of the tein|)les. It would be necessary to 
extend this paper considerably, if I were to enter more fully into the singular 
lustrations, and the equally curious effects consiiU*red to result from them, 
among ancient and modern nations in all |)arts of the world. History does 
not inform us, at what distant period the sanctity and efficacy of water were 
first recognised, but we may look upon the washing of the dead Hindoo by 
the river-side, and the purification of the Giecian apartment, as types of a 
holier and more powerful lustration, which was to cleanse our souls from the 
conttigion of a spiritual ilcalh. The efficacy of water, however, is not con- 
fined to a religious service only', for we read of an island in the Indian ocean, 
where the wife, who is desirous of being divorced from her husl)and, has only 
to pour a little water upon his feet, to shew that she purifies herself from 
any impurity contracted during their association, and her matrimonial bonds 
are loosened for ever ! 

Mutilation was very commonly practiscil as a token of affiiction by the 
nations of antiquity. Pausanius (Description of Greece, lib. viii. c. J34) fur- 
nishes a curious ilLnstration. Travelling from Megalopolis to Messenia, you 
will observe, he says, on the left of the public roail, a temple of the goddesses, 
who are culled Mmihii. In this spot, they say that Orestes became insane, 
in consequence of the murder of his mother. At a little ilistance from the 
temple, he continues, is a small heap of earth, upon which there is a “ finger 
of stone,” whence the mound has been termed the “ momnnent of the finger.” 
The report generally believed was, that Orestes, during the season of bis 
insanity, bad cut off one of his fingers here. The Romans, in the earlier 
ages, when unable to bury their dead with the ewstomary ceremonies, not 
unfrequently amputated one of the fingers of the corpse, with which they 
performed many superstitious acts. By the laws of Solon, however, which 
the Romans incorporated with the Twelve Tables, the Athenians were ex- 
pressly commanded not to tear their cheeks, or to yield themselves up to 
ungovernable feelings of grief. By the Hcvitical law, also, the Jews were 
forbid to cut themselves. Many of the tribes of South America were for- 
merly addicted to the samp habit, which may still be found among some 
savage nations. The people of California amputate one ot the joints of their 
finger upon the death of either of their parents. La Lonbere is said to have 
been the first traveller who noticed this custom among the funeral ceremonies 
of the Caffres. 

♦ The reader may refer f«)r much valuable information to the Dinxertatw Vhilolofrim de Purifiva^ 
tionibua llebraorunu^GHacc Hass, and to .Stuckin's dc Saa is Snerijidih qne Gentilium, 
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i)^u O’* OSvo-CTEv, itf^etrci 

K^V7rT6vrec ^u^ot, x.oLi ^r^oG-MTircy ifi7ru/\.tv 
2r^s<^ovTa, yivitudog. 

This appeal of the desolate daughter of Hecuba to tlic crafty Ulysses may 
remind the reader of the anecdote told of the emperor Julian, who covered the 
suppliant praefcct (who embraced his knees) with his garment, and so protected 
him from the fury of his follov'ers. A memorandum, given by Burckhardt to 
Mr. Turner, furnishes an amusing commentary. If an Arab, while engaged in 
combat with an enemy of another tribe, can contrive to touch any one of the 
hostile clan (except of course his opponent), even by spitting, or flinging a 
stone, he is in immediate security, and his opponent will no longer contend 
with him; or if he should, the person who has been touched considers himself 
bound to come forward to the assistance of the sup))liant. A like privilege ex- 
tends to a prisoner, for which reason much care is taken to prevent his having 
any intercourse with others of the tribe except the captnrer. The captive is put 
into a hole dug in the tent, something like a grave, with sacks heaped over his 
head and only sufUcicnt space left to breathe. If he desires to go out, he must 
give notice, and all the other Arabs stand at a considerable distance until he 
returns to the place of coniincment. The ingenuity of their relations not 
unfrcqiiently succeeds in defeating all these precautions. The mother or wife 
of the captive will come to the tents of the hostile tribe, in the character of a 
wanderer, requesting hosjjitality, and after a sojourn of two or three days, she 
finds means to enter the dwelling of her relation, and dropping the end of a 
string to the prisoner, who is prepared for the visit, puts the other part into 
the hand of some Arab, exclaiming, at the same moment, “ he is under your 
protection !” Thus adjured, the Arab arises and demands the release of the 
captive ; a requisition never refused. To the .students he, therefore, who 
reads the Hecuha, with this singular practice in his memory, “ the hiding of 
the right hand beneath the garment,” and the turning away the face that 
Polyxena may not touch his beard, will make a viviil picture. The Trojan 
princess was entreating the Grecian statesman for her life, and he was actually 
alarmed lest she should endeavour to enforce her petition by that religious 
superstition, of the prevalence of which he was so well informed. The beard 
has always been an object of reverence in the east, and the plucking out of it 
an emblem of tbe most lamentable misery. Tlie prophet .Tcremiah, foretelling' 
the terrible destruction of Moab, declares that every head shall be bald, and 
every beard clipped. Xerxes, after the fatal defeat of his splendid armament 
by the patriotism of the Greeks, is represented by iEschylns commanding the 
Chorus, composed of Persian counsellors, to pluck out their beards. La 
Roque describes the Arab women ki.ssing the beards of their husbands, when 
they salute them. All the servants in the seraglio of the sultan are shaved as 
a mark of servitude. 

Euripides, in another place, has a reference to the mystic use of the bride- 
groom’s garment in the marriage ceremony; — orav avSgo? 

quandosub vestimentum viri recipiarls. The spreading a mantle over a suppliant, 
which among all eastern nations was a sign of security, may have originated 
in the Jewish custom universally adopted by the husband, of throwing part of. 
his vest over his bride, while pledging his faith. Protection, in the Scriptures, 
and the writings of oriental poets, 1^ generally typified by a shadow or covering. 
The petition of Ruth, in the third chapter, ** I am Ruth, thine handmaid: 
spread therefore thy skirt over thy handmaid,”* will perhaps suggest itself to 
the memory. 

* l*uli Synoptid Criticotum, in llulh, cai>. 3. 
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Koiftcv I^tv K^oLTt X>^v(ria.i 

'^ToXftovrt x^oiTOi Tft>y Sfi ^roijeiAA^v viTrXm 
OvT A^iXXiofg, vii Uiii^u^s ecTTC 
Ao^atv otTru^^M^ Sso^’ gp^K^-a ot^tKOfJtviV. 
AAA* £» AciLK(XtVmq '^TTOC^TtUTtiog ^&0V6g 

MinXxog YifAiV TOCVTOt, TTCCT'/i^ 

\iohXctg (TVV l^V6ig uq iXiuh^Off-TO^BiV, 

Tuccg f^iv ovv TOiota- S*5fc^g*So,tfta< Xoyoi^. 

'Sv $£ ao-a, d»A)] Kcct yvv'/i, 

tAof^ca^ Ksc,TXG-^nv, iKtaXoviTu. vifcacg, ^iXitg 
Taj Sg* 


lCuri|)icI. ^Indromacfi. 147. 

Kurijjiilcs introduces Ilermione, in the above passage, reproaching the cap- 
tive Aiidroinaclie for her pretensiooa to any part of Pyrrhus’ affections, and 
she dwells with much complacency upon her jewels and rich garments and 
the large dowry, — the ^roAAoij g^voij, — which she had brought with her from 
Sparta. IJonicr calls her ttoXv^m^o^, or “ richly endowed.” How different 
from the manners of the patriarchal times ! Siclicm little thought, when 
expressing his rcatliness to make any oireririgs Jacob might desire, so that he 
would “ give him the damsel to wife,” that in suceetling generations the prac- 
tice would b(^ entirely reversed. Among the primitive inhabitants of Greece, 
iSj)ain, Germany, Thrace, and Gaul, a similar custom existed; and at the 
present day, the peo|)le of China, Tartaiy, Tomjuin, Pegu, Turkey, Transyl- 
vania, the Moors of Africa, and the savages, may be saiil to buy their wives.* 
'i'he German warrior propitiateil the heart of his mistress, not with sweet 
gifts captivating to the senses, but with oxen and a bridletl horse, with a sword 
and shield — presents, the value of w’hicli was acknowledged by the bride, who 
fu'csentcd some weapon of war to her lover in return. Aristotle considered 
the baiil)arism of his ancestors to be clearly demonstrated by the fact of their 
liiiviiig purchased their own wives, and his countrymen were not tardy in 
et. lioiiig the opinion of the tutor of AUxaiulcr. 'The custom had vanished 
almost entirely with the first daw'uing of that morning of [)hiloso|)Iiy, which 
had arisen, before the birth of the Stagyrite, uj^on the benighted cities of 
Greece. The change, which |)assed over the feelings of men, was indeed more 
tlian conmionly rapid in its progress and powerful in its effects. In a country 
like Greece, where the female sex was scarcely considered to be gifted with a 
soul, the value of a matrimonial connexion would be estimated ty the facili- 
ties it ailbrded to the husband of prosecuting with vigour and success those 
schemes of political ambition, which the moral atmosphere of Athens espe- 
cially was so well calculated to nourish. The respect paid to the wife, there- 
fore, may be supposed to have varied in proportion to the wealth or the 
influence she brought with her. It was not uncommon for an individual who 
married a female without a [)ortiou to give her the usual receipt, acknowledging 
her dowry ; and this inarriagc-settlenient was obliged to be produced in court, 
ill the event of the wife at any time suing for a separate maintenance. The 
principal difference between the wife and the concubine consisted in the 
offering of the i^vac. by the sponsus to the one, but not to the other. We 
may trace from the latter circumstance the disgrace, which, in modern as well 
as ancient times, is attached to an unportioned woman. At Rhodes, a peasant 
is compelled to give with his daughter a house at least, and if his condition be 

* Goguct, Orig. tics Lvis. 
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moderately prosperous, and he happen to have only one daughter, he endows 
her with the whole of his property ; and if he has two children, he divides it 
equally between them. In either case he must go and reside with his child or 
“ begin the world afresh.” Mr. Hughes relates an interesting anecdote of a 
tradesman in Joannina, which illustrates the sentiments of the people. He 
had been reduced to poverty by the rapacious exactions of the vizier, and the 
travellers contributed a sum of money for his relief, but he preferred bestowing 
it as a dowry upon a very beautiful daughter whom it appeared a young Greek, 
“ according to custom, refused to marry without.” 

The courtship of the Greek, like that of the modern Asiatic, was generally 
conducted by proxy, and the betrothed parties rarely associated together until 
the final performance of the ceremony; all the intermediate arrangements were 
carried on by their parents or relations. Achilles, in the 9th Iliady refused 
the daughter of Agamemnon, because his father had chosen a wife for him at 
home, as Abraham and Isaac had in the patriarchal age for their sons. I'he 
rule extended of course to the feminine part of the family, for IJermione 
expresses her disposition to form any alliance which the v\isdum of her father 
might judge proper. She says, 6vk tuov nxou The reverence shown by 

children to their parents, in the early ages, has not altogether vanished. 
When Mr. Turner was dining with Signor Pathopolo, at Arta, he observed 
the eldest son of his host waiting like a servant, and he was afterwards in- 
formed that the habit w'as common among the Greek gentry, lie met with a 
similar spectacle afterwards in the house of the dragoman. Before I finish 
this digression, I w'ould notice a very curious instance of filial respect in 
China, mentioned by Fernandez Navarette. I allude to the singular fast, 
which lasts three years, in retpiital of their mother’s care in rearing them up. 
The fast was observed, he says, with religious rigour, and included abstinence 
from flesh, white meats, fish, and wine. 

Polygamy cannot be said to have been general in Greece, for the examples 
we discover in history must nut be taken as the rule, but as the excqjition; 
and we may conclude, from the terms in which Herodotus speaks of the two 
wives of Anaxandrinas, that a plurality was contrary to the manners of 
Spartan marriage, notwithstanding its debased condition, was still accounted 
honourable, and received the encouragement of the laws. The Moors of 
Africa,whosc cruelty to tJieir wives is notorious, dare not treat with severity tlie 
wife who has borne a male child. So it was with the Greeks, who, engaged for 
the most part either in defending their country from the invasion of foreigners, 
or contending for the supreme authority among themselves, perceived the 
imperative necessity of continually pouring the warm and vigorous life, if I 
may so express myself, of a young and ardent population, into the debilitated 
and frequently exhausted veins of the constitution. The Jiaccdoimonians, of 
all the Grecian States the most mentally warlike, and perhaps ambitions, 
were especially severe in visiting the neglect of marriage upon tlieir fellow- 
citizens. An exclusion from the Palaestra — the greatest misfortune which 
could happen to a Spartan, — and the exposure of their persons in the public 
forum, were among the punishments usually inflicted. The Athenians, though 
not equally strict in their observance of the marriage-institution, looked upon 
it in a political view, as a bond which united the individual more intimately to 
the great moral chain, and they accordingly employed no person in a civil or 
military capacity, who was unable to render up into the hands of his country 
the safety of his wife and children, as a pledge of his honesty and patriotism. 

From this entluisiastic desire to replenish their armies with bold and enter- 
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prising youths, may be deduced the merciless custom which first led them to 
expose the sickly boy, who appeared from some bodily weakness incapable of 
doing the state service, upon a desolate mountain, and to the still more 
horrible crime of female infanticide. It has been remarked, that, in all south- 
ern countries, the proportion of females is larger than that of males ; whether 
this may have been the case in Greece, I do not take upon myself to deter- 
mine. The Grecian concubines were composed principally of captives, and 
must not therefore be taken into the argument. 

With the administration of the luxurious Pericles commenced a new era in 
the manners and sentiments of Athens. The philosophical searcher after 
truth may be inclined to think, while meditating over those passages of Grecian 
history, rich in the memorials of literature and art, that the public mind bought 
its cultivation and knowledge at a fearful price, when it sacrificed for them the 
purity of its patriotism, and the nobility of its virtue. Vice is always most 
dangerous, and her progress most to be dreaded, when the hands of poetry 
and the arts have scattered the flowers of their enchantment in her path. She 
steals upon us almost before we have caught the echo of her footstep. My 
illustration, fanciful as it may seem, is not altogether irrelevant to the aitua*^ 
tion of Athens under the government of Pericles. Himself a patron, and a 
glorious one, of all the efforts of the soul, at a season when the spirit of man 
seemed most ready to assume all beautiful and graceful forms, whether in 
poetry or history, in painting or in sculpture, than it has ever done since, 
he was at once the friend of the poet and the idol of the people. His liaison 
with the celebrated Aspasia may be said to have authorised licentiousness, 
and his example was quickly imitated by one of the most accomplished and 
dissipated of the Athenian nobilit}^ Alcibiades. Gifted with the charms of 
personal beauty, and endowed with a powerful and expansive intellect, he 
i)ecame almost immediately the glass of fashion and the mould of form ;** 
and was mainly instrumental, like our own witty and elegant Charles, in cor- 
rupting the minds of the people. 

Although the merit of having formed a society of courtezans is attributed 
by Plutarch to the mistress of Pericles, it must not be supposed that she was 
the introducer of immorality into Athens. The srafga; and like the 

“ strange women” of the Hebrew king, had long been recognized, and though 
distinguished from the virtuous classes by a particidar costume (the 
rat, uv9t(rTYiuotray or embroidered garments), their numbers appear to have 
increased almost equally with the prosperity of the Grecian states. The 
student will probably mark the reseiiiblance of the templc-w'orship, in Co- 
rinth especially, to the solemnities of an Indian festival. In both, the debase- 
ment of the mind is the most prominent feature. The conduct of Aspasia 
was productive of beneficial, as well as injurious, consequences. The cap- 
tivator of Pericles had talents which commanded the admiration of Socrates. 
It may be granted, perhaps, that while throwing a lustre around vice, she was 
at the same time manifesting to the literati of Athens, who had been the 
most violent ridiculers of the female sex, that women were endowed with 
minds equally adapted with their own to the study of science and of art, and 
required only a moderate share of cultivation to constitute their possessors 
the dcliglit and ornament of society. Certain it is, as the elegant translator 
of Aristophanes has observed, that the Athenian philosophers drank deeply 
of that enchanted cup which she administered, and the effects were discernible 
in the tone of life and brilliancy which began to be communicated to social 
intercourse. The love of luxury and volujituous indulgence, spread over 
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Greece by its communication with Persia, might form matter of meditation 
with the historian. From the idle and beautiful women of the East, the 
Athenian ladies derived their love of rich garments and costly perfumes. 
Strepsiades, in the Clouds of Aristophanes, in his recapitulation of the various 
causes which had impoverished his fortunes, docs not omit to mention the 
expenses of his wife, whom he styles — gyKi)C6i<rv^a^ivvi lavish in the orna- 
ments of her person.” The accomplished Xenophon, too, might be thought 
to have imbued his manners with the softness of Persian elegance, and to 
have nourished his imagination with oriental beauty, while residing at the 
splendid court of Sardis, or accompanying the army (where he was honoured 
with the personal friendship of the Persian prince) in its tedious march into 
Upper Asia. 

ON CERTAIN rECULIARITlES IN THE MOHAMMEDANISM OK 

INDIA. 

Bv M. Garcin IIK Tassy.^ 

The religion of the Hindus has attracted the chief portion of the atten- 
tion of those persons who have written concerning India. The state and 
peculiarities of the Musulmaii faith in that country have been hut little 
attended to, although it was for some centuries the religion of the government 
of a large part of the Citra-gangetic peninsula, subject to the sceptre of the 
Mogul, and is still professed by several sovereigns of that vast country, and 
by twenty millions of people, a number which, it is said, is daily augmenting. 
The want of authentic information on these points is felt, especially in reading 
Hindustani and Persian works written in India, and inscriptions on Musulnian 
monuments in that country. Frequent allusions are made to religious customs 
no where described, and to personages whom no biographer has recorded. 
D*Herbelot, and the writers he has laid under contribution for his Bibliolhhjuc 
OrienUdcy afford no assistance : other sources must be resorted to. In order, 
therefore, to supply this chasm, I have undertaken the task which I now sub- 
mit to the friends of India.f 

I propose, then, to describe the festivals peculiar to Musulman India, as 
well as the solemnities practised in Persia, and even throughout the Miisul- 
inan world, which are distinguished in India by peculiar ceremonies. I refer 
to certain superstitious practices resulting from the contact of the Musulmans 
with the Hindus. 

The first thing which strikes us, in the external worship of the Mahomedans 
of India, is the alteration w hich it has undergone in order to adapt itself to 
the native indigenous physiognomy. The change is manifested in certain 
rites and customs, which arc but little conforn>able to, and even at variance 
with the spirit of, the Corariy but which have insensibly grown up through 
the contact of the Mahomedans with the Hindus. For example, the numerous 
pilgrimages to the tombs of holy personages, some of whom were not even 
Musulman, and semi-pagan festivals instituted in honour of such personages. 

In fact, the Mahomedan form of worship was too simple for a country, in 
which predominated an allegorical and idolatrous religion, addressing itself to 

* Translated and abridged from the Journal Aaiatique, 

f The principal Hindustani works from whence the author has derived his materials, arc the follow- 
ing:— the Udrah Maad, by Caslm Ali Hawaii: the Armejth~i~Mnhfilt by Mcer Shore Ali Afsos; the 
J}iwdn-i~fVdli, by Shah Wali Ullah ; the Diwdn-i-Vitez, by Mohained Sahr-ud-decn ; the lliddyat-ul-^ 
ladmi the GKM-AfdiC/lrar, by Meer Ilydcr Uak-sli llyderi, and Captain Uocbuck's Collection of Hin, 
dustanl Proverbs. 
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the senses and the imagination, rather than to the understanding and the 
heart; consequently, the Musulman festivals have borrowed from it a variety 
of Pagan rites, and a pompous and splendid ceremonial. 

Properly speaking, there are but two festivals amongst the Sunnite Maho- 
inedans, namely, that of the termination of the Ramazan, and that of the 
Victims, called also in India “ the Feast of the Bull,’* or, emphatically, “ the 
Feast,” which was instituted in memory of the sacrifice of Ishmael.* The 
Shyites have a few additional ones, but they were not iiumcrous enough for 
countries accustomed to the multiplicity of Hindu festivals. New ones were, 
in consequence, instituted, which both Sunnites and Shyites are eager to 
celebrate. Such, amongst others, are the solemn observances consecrated to 

the memory of the peersy , or saints, who arc to the Musulmans of 
India what the deotas are to the Hindus; and the visits continually made to 
their tombs, particularly on Thursdays, and to some on Fridays. 

In reading the description which I shall by and bye give of these festivals, 
it will almost be believed that they arc Hindu rcrcjiionics wc describe. 

Such, for instance, is the rite of tauzeeahy or “ mourning,” instituted 

in commemoration of the martyrdom of Husseyn, which resemble in many 
points that of the Durgn pujuy celebrated by the Hindus in the months of 
Kartick (October — November), in honour of Durga, goddess of Death, wife 
of Siva or Mahadeo. The tauzeenhy like the lasts ten days. On 

the tenth day, the Hindus cast the statue of the goddess into the river, in 
sight of a vast crowd, forming a grand procession, atnid the sound of musical 
instruments. The same thing takes place in the representations of the tomb 
of Husseyn, which is commonly thrown into the river, with the same ponip« 
It will be seen in the description of these festivals, that the Musulmans have 
adopted, in their religious ceremonies, customs which arc entirely Iliudii. 
Such are their noisy processions, which recall those of Jagannath, and other 
pagodas, where troops of dancing girls and f)rostitutcs attend the votaries. 
The oblations offered by the Musulmans, in honour of their saints, are the 
same as the Hindus employ ; they mostly consist of ricc,clarilicd butter, and 
flowers. 

Hindu tolerance has succeeded in mollifying Miisnlman fanaticism in India. 
Sunnites and Shyites do not exhibit there the mutual animosity whicli severs 
the Turks and the Persians ; they commonly live upon good terms with each 
other, and even participate, with a very few exceptions, in the same religious 
festivals. Some Musulmans are, in a manner, at once Shyites and Sunnites. 
Thus the celebrated poet, Wali, begins his poem with a brief encomium on 
the first four Cnliplis, Abu-bekr, Omar, Oihn an, and Ali, and then bestows 
a long and emphatic eulogy on Ali and his sons, Hassnn and Husseyn, whom 

he calls ** Imams of the world.” 

Along with the minute practices borrow'ed from the Hindus, must be placed 
the ridiculous devotion paid by the Musulmans of India to certain apocryphal 
monuments, or fantastic relics. Of this description are two large tombs near 
the city of Oude, where the vulgar, imagining Seth and Job were buried there, 
flock every Thursday to recite the futitiah:'^ the tomb of Lamech or 
liamag, father of Noah, which is said to be at Ali-shang, a village in Cabul, 
which, it is also said, gave the name of Laniagan to the district in which the 

* Acrording to the Mohammedans, it was Ishmael, not Isaac, whom Abraham was about to sacrifice, 
t The/rtiAa/t, is the first or opening chapter of thcroran. 

Asiat. Jour. N.S. VoL. G. No.t? J. 2 Z 
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village is situated. Such is the pretended foot-mark of Mahomet, cudduvi 
ihereef (or cuddum resool), which is seen near Benares,* not far from the 
palace of Aurengzeb, and the tank called Bachas Mochan^ where people of 
all classes flock in devotion every Thursday. Of the same nature is the 
handsome, but ridiculous, monument at Cuddapah, erected A.D. 1723, to 
receive a hair of the beard of Mahomet, which was preserved there in a gold 
box.f 

Amongst the saints venerated by the Musulinans are several personages, 
who professed the creed of the Vedas ; and vice versa, some of the Miisulman 
.saints of India are venerated by the Hindus. This national toleration takes 
its rise in an enlargement of views which could scarcely have been looked for, 
especially in Musiilmans, but which is, nevertheless, perfectly conformable 
to the spirit of the Coran. According to Mahomet, indeed, there is but one 
true religion. God has made it known by his prophets and saints : thus, 
Moses and Jesus Christ, Zoroaster and Brahma, according to his system, 
taught the same doctrines; but mankind comprehended them not; they 
changed the divine worship, and it was in order to restore it to its purity that 
Mahomet was sent. It will hence appear not extraordinary, that the Musul- 
inans should venerate personages, who were alien to their religion. 

The lower order of Musulmans, not content with honouring certain Hindu 
saints, often join in the Pagan festivals of the Brahmin religion, and even go 
so far as to ofler oblations to the idols. 

The titles given to the Musuiman saints lead to another observation. 
There are four classes of Musulmans in India ; the seyyuds, or descendants 
of Mahomet byHusscyn; the Sheikhs or Arabs, vulgarly called Moors; the 
Pathans or Afghans, and the Moguls. Each of these four classes has furnished 
holy personages,wlio are often designated by those clcnominations,and by others 
specially consecrated to each of them : such as Meer for the seyyuds ; Khan 
for the Pathans ; Meerza, Beg, Aga and Khaja, for the Moguls. FrequentI}', 
likewise, the terms Shah and Sultan, which, following a proper name, denote a 
person invested with sovereign jjower, are used as honorific titles, before the 
names of these peers, possibly because they are considered as sovereigns of 
their minds and masters of their passions. Independently of these titles, 
their names are usually composed of three : the proper name, as Mahomet, 
Ali, Husseyn ; the honorific title, as Scyf-ud-doulah, Asof-Jah, &c. ; and the 

surname, which is adopted by the person himself, and is thence called % 

"appropriation.” It is commonly an abstract name, as Tapish, " affliction;” 
Cudrat, “ power.” Instead of the latter, which the poets never fail to 
assume, some saints are distinguished by a patronymic, which they have 
in common with all their religious family. Such is that of Chishtee. Each 
peer belongs to a known religious stock ; he consigns to his disciples, when 
he initiates them into contemplation, the genealogical tree of the individuals 
composing his religious pedigree, and each spiritual family forms,as it were, a mo- 
nastic order, which has a superior or president, or • 

The succession to the presidentship is denoted by the transfer of the staff 
and mantle of the deceased chief. 

The title of peer commonly appropriated to these saints, signifies 
properly " aged man,” but it is,, in this case, understood to denote a spiritual 
dignity^ equivalent to that of the gurus of the Hindus. Those Musulmans, 

• Similar vmtigea are not rare in other parts of India, 
t It is now lost. See yin'at. Joum. vol. il. N.S. p. 328. 
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who are desirous of dedicating themselves to the study of religion and the 
practice of piety, are required to take one of these peers as a spiritual guide. 
“ Follow the footsteps of tliy peer,*' says Wall, “ like a shadow.” Many of 
tiiese peers are, after death, venerated as saints; whence the term peer 

is synoniinous with wait and signifies “ holy.” 

These arc applied to, "when alive, in embarrassing circumstances-, for 

the aid of their prayers with the deity. They are often resorted to, in order 

to procure or amulets. 'Tigers and leopards are considered, both by 

ilindus and Miisulmans, as being the property of peers: hcncc the natives 
of India do not sympathise with Europeans in liger-hunting.* In the tract 
which forms the delta of the Ganges, called the Sunderbunds, arc seen* 
Mohammedan devotees, who pretend to possess charms against the malice of 
tigers. They dwell in miserable huts by the river side, and are greatly 
revered by the passers-by, Hindus as well as Miisulmans, who present them 
with food and cow'rie.s, to projutiatc their good will.-f’ 

The sepulchral edifices of Mtisulman saints have dilfercnt forms ; most of 
them consist of a chapel, in the midst of which stands the shrine of the saint. 
Soinclimes it is raised upon a height, without steps to ascend, so that it 
cannot be approached, and the fatihah must be repeated at a distance. The 
tombs of the peers are called indifferently dargah^ “a shrine;” mazdr^ a 
place of pilgrimage or visitation ; ratvza^ ” a garden.” These three terms denote 

invariably the place where a saint reposes. From the word “ gar- 

den,” taken in the sense of “ tomb,” comes llie compound term 
flenoting those who make a profession of reciting the Coran and prayers at 
the tombs of saints, and particularly such as rc{)cat the praises of Husseyn at 
the festival of the Moharruin. 

The worshi|) paid to these saints consists in going in procession to their 
tombs on certain solemn occasions, generally on the Thursdays, and soino- 
times on the PVidays of each w^eek, to repeat prayers, and deposit offerings 
there. In these religions processions, the votaries usually carry pikes, called 
indifferently wands, lances, or banners, a piece of cloth being commonly 
fastened to them, so as to form flags. When the procession approaches the 
tomb, these pikes are stuck in the ground till they reliirn. These trains of 
pilgrims, who are termed Medneesy and in some cases Chareesj arc headed 
by fakeers. The offerings consist chiefly of flowers, sweetmeats, pastry, 
occasionally vetches, oil and molasses. 

These offerings are termed fatiliah ; an Arabic woril, which signifies pro- 
perly exordium,” and denotes the first chapter of the Coran, Thence it is 
employed to exjiress the form of prayers in honour of saints, after which the 
chapter is recited, and then the offerings are made. But these fdiihahs are 
not exactly addressed to the saints ; they may he compared to the collects 
in the Catholic mass in honour of the saints, in which the latter are not 
directly prayed to. Thus, notwithstanding the great devotion paid towards 
their saints by the Mohammedans of India, it cannot be said that they really 
pray to them. 

When the moolla, or priest belonging to the tomb of a saint, receives oblations 
from a votary to deposit upon the tomb, the offering is termed ‘‘ offering 
for the expenses of the luminary.” The gifts made to enrich the tombs 
of saints are termed “ iiuzrs, or presents to the memory of the Imams.” 

=► H-Atnihoii’u Enst-India Ga-ieiUt'r, toL ii. p. 431. f Jbitf. iJ. 0(M>. 
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Wealthy landholders esteem it a duty not merely to give the land required 
for building the tomb of a saint, and to permit the holding of a mcla or fair 
near the monument, but they give up besides lands, the revenue of which is 
appropriated to the erection and maintenance of these pious edifices, and to 
the support of those who attend them. 

The mela is not exactly what w'e understand by the term fair ; it is a 
name given to assemblages of pilgrims and merchants who, attracted by de- 
votion, by the desire of gain, or by both, collect in spots considered as 
sacred, at the festivals of certain Hindu deities, and of personages reputed 
as saints amongst the Mohammedans. Traders, finding an opportunity on these 
^occasions of disposing of their goods, in supplying the wants of the multitude, 
establish a market there. Thus the term fair,” is almost confounded 

with that of pilgrimage, j vui/arat, amongst the Miisulmans, 

iiryath^ amongst the lliiultis. Besides those who are drawn thither by de- 
votion or interest, many people come from motives of curiosity, others of 
pleasure, and thieves of all kinds do not fail to join the throng, in hopes of 
exercising their professional dcxterit3\ Thus these assemblages arc made up 
of fakeers, devotees of all classes, musicians, jugglers, courtezans and dancing 
girls, idlers and libertines, rogues and swindlers. 

(TK^ be concluiled next month.) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES, 

Royal Asiatic Society. — At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held the 26th November, the Right Hon. the Earl of Munster in the 
chair, Mr, William Huttmann’s resignation of the office of Assistant Secretary 
and Deputy Librarian to the Society was accepted, and Mr. James Mitchell 
was appointed tempore in his room to both of the vacant offices. 

At the request of the Council, Graves C. Haiighton, Esq., agreed to super- 
intend the affairs connected with the Secretary’s Office. 

The general meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, for the session 183 1-32 are as follows : — December 3d and 17th ; January 
7th and 21st ; February 4th and 18th ; March 3d and I7th ; April 7th ; May 
5th and 19th ; June 16th ; July 7th and 21st. Chair to be taken at two 
o’clock precisely. 

The anniversary meeting will be held on Thursday, 7th June, at one oMock. 

Oriental Translation Committee. — Mr. William Huttmann having resigned 
his situation of Secretary to the Oriental Translation Committee, at a meeting 
held on Monday, the 21st of November, the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, 
Bart., in the chair. Graves C. Haughton, Esq. F.R.S,, was requested to 
accept the office of Honorary Secretary to the committee : Mr. James Mitchell 
was, on the same occasion, appointed temporary Assistant Secretary. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcntta,^At a Meeting of the Society, on 
the 3d of April, a paper on cholera, by Mr. Hitchcock, comprising a general 
account of thirty-eight cases of the disease, in its epidemic form, as it appeared 
on board Ihe Honourable Company’s ship Abercrombie Robinson^ in the month 
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of August, 18^8, was read. On the morning of the 10th of August, the ship 
sailed from Bomba}’, and although there were not more than twenty on the 
sick list, yet, by far the greater part of the ship’s company had been reduced 
by illness during the detention of the vessel in port. The weather was squally 
and wet, as is usual in the south-west monsoon, and the ship’s destination being 
for China, her course was continued in a direction along the Malabar Coast, 
at a parallel distance of about thirty miles. The JOth, 11th, and 12th passed, 
without any addition to the sick list. Early on the morning of the l.lth, how- 
ever, four cases of cholera manifested themselves ; and the nature of the dis- 
ease being but little suspected, was not noticed by the unfortunate individuals 
until the stage of collapse had intervened. From the 13th to the 18th of 
August, the disease continued to prevail on board the ship. The symptoms 
need not be dwelt on here, as they were those that usually are seen in this 
disease. The treatment consisted of the exhibition of hot brandy and water, 
laudanum, venesection, and the e.xhibition of scruple-doses of calomel, &c. &c. 
In the state of collapse, sinapisms and blisters were applied to different parts 
of the body. The warm bath, with flannels, were also applied when deemgd 
necessary. Of neither the use of the warm bath, nor of venesection, does 
Mr. Hitchcock give a very favourable opinion. The former seemed to increase 
the .spasmodic aflection, with a sense of suffocation, and in no one single 
case was the heart*.s action quickened or invigorated by the latter. 

With reference to the primary cause, we have, observes Mr. Hitchcock, 
three of the most important parts of the body labouring under a loss of vital 
and nervous power ; the heart oppressed by some invisible unknown opera- 
tion, and sinking beneath a load of dark carbonaceous blood, mauircsted by a 
labouring pulse, by a deficiency of animal heat, and by the colour of the blood 
transmitted- The brain, chemically as well as mechanically, suffering; in 
part from an important interruption to the cliangc and transmission of the 
blood through the lungs ; as well as from some serious impression made upon 
the organ itself by the morbific agent, which effects were most fully evinced 
by dilated pupil, giddiness, and stupor. And, lastly, the lungs themselves 
appeared primarily affected to the free circulation of the air, occasioning a 
short and hurried respiration, a purple-coloured lip, and from the appearance 
of the blood itself, marking an imperfect decarbonisation. 

All these changes, he conceives, are produced by some extraordinary change 
in the principles of the surrounding atmosphere ; or what is perhaps equally 
probable, from an inhalation of some kind of malignant aeriform particles, 
which have their rise in a chemical or electrical change in one part or cither 
of the same. I am aware,” Mr. Hitchcock proceeds, “ that this opinion 
must be subjected to objections, because it is not demonstrated, and because 
it may be urged, why then should not all who breathe the same atmosphere, 
and so closely in contact with each other, universally suffer from the same ? 
To this, I would reply, that it is just as probable that the specific agent now 
alluded to, may be formed, or be as suddenly disengaged, as the electric spark 
that shoots from its original source to the nearest object of attraction ; or, 
like miasmata producing ague, it may require a certain state of the system for 
a developement of its malignant effects. The latter of the two, I am inclined 
to think the most probable, although unable to trace, in the present instance, 
any signs of a predisposing cause. 

“ If the effective cause or causes cannot be accounted foF in this or a similar 
way, how much less may be credited the opinion of those who have suspected 
its presence in vapours arising from stagnant waters -from rice in a state ol 
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decomposition^ as well as other vegetable matters ; — or have accounted for it 
in the sudden change of temperature, or even traced it to errors in diet ; when 
we, who have suffered almost beyond precedent, were far removed from the 
effluvia of either of the former,* and by no means the subjects of the latter 
to any extent. Again, this opinion (of the primary cause) may be opposed 
by enquiring, if the self-same agent is always necessary for the production of 
cholera, why its action should not be more regular and uniform ? Why in one 
appear under the dangerous and fatal form of congestion or collapse, and in 
another produce a contrary effect, by increasing thr heat and accelerating the 
heart’s action ? lierc I would refer to the general causes of some forms of 
fever, where the same agent is producing in one a continued, and in another 
an intermittent type, according (as is supposed) to the predisposition of the 
.subject, or a concentration of morbific influence; so also it may be in epi- 
demic cholera, and 1 doubt not is.” In a word, Mr. Hitchcock is inclined to 
think, that cholera, as it has been called, is a specific disease, and as such, 
ill no wise liable to be produced by any common cause whatever; and that 
its action is general ujion all, and occurs alike under all circumstances and 
in every situation — no predisposing cause being at present assignable. The 
total number of deaths from cholera, on board the Abercrombie liobinson was 
524, and of recoveries 14 ; making in all 38 cases,-- Col. Gov, Gaz, 

* The maximum distance to whicii Malaria can travel has rot yet been determined. It has bi?on 
proved, that it can produce its morbid elfccts at a distaiii'o of tlicee, nxid even of live miles. Or. 
MacCulloch U even of opinion, that the poison may be wafted from the shores of Holland to those of 
Scotland by the East wind — Eo. G. G. 


CRITICAL NOTICKS. 

JJ res and Voyages DrabOf Ca cndhkj and Dumpier j including an introductory Viev) 
of the earlier Discoveries in the South Sea, and the Hislory the Ducca^iecrs. Witli 
Rortrails. Being Vol. V. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Edinburgh, Oliver 
and Boyd. London, Simpkin and Marsliall. 

A MORE interesting book of voyages could not easily be conipilvd than the adventures 
of the three early navigators, wliosc hisiory and discoveries are here treated of, have 
produced. The simplicity of style, and general accuracy of description, as well as 
the traits of the manners of the age, which appear in their narratives, add to the attruc* 
lions of the work arising from its geographical value. 

The history of the Buccaneers and the life of Dainpicr are highly amusing. 

T/itf Sunday Library ; or Protestant* s Manual for the Sabbath-day, By the Rev. T. F, 

Dibdin, D.D. Vol. VI. 

This volume, which completes the work, contains some valnnlde discourses, by Arch- 
bishop Seeker, Bishop Porieus, Bishop Ileber, Bishop Blomlield, Bishop Hunting, 
ford, Mr. H. H. Milman, Mr. Sydney Smith, and others. 

The editor justly remarks, that ** within a small compass and at a reasonable cost, 
here is a portable library of divinity, that may be conveniently carried from place to 
place, distant or near, capable, in all places and in all seasons, alike, of aflbrding iiistruc- 
lion and consolation.*' The judicious rule adopted by the editor in the selection of the 
sermons, is, as he eloquently expresses it, “ to cheer, rather than depress ; to eom))ose 
rather than to distract ; to beat out presumption and to root out vanity ; to iinnia^k 
hypocrisy, and to make the hardened sinner tremble as he feels the upbraidings of his 
own heart.*' 

History of the Civil Wars of Ireland, from the Anglo-Norman Invasion, till the Union of 
the Country with Great Britain, By W. C. Taylor, Esq., B.A. of. Triii. Coll. 
Dublin. Til two vols. Vol. I. being vol. Ixxiii. of Conslable*s Miscellany, Edin- 
burgh, Constable and Co. London,. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 
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This is an attempt, and a very commendable one, to familiarize the British public 
with a knowledge of the histoj y of a part of the United Kingdom of which it is, gene- 
rally speaking, perfectly ignorant. Except those slight passages of early Irish history 
closely connected with that of England, the events of that country are almost as obscure 
to the people of two of the three kingdoms, us those of India: we cannot well place 
the matter in a stronger light. 

Mr. Taylor has compiled an amusing and a well.written account of the Irish Civil 
Wars, which he has brought down to the reign of Charles II., or the year of “ horrid 
forty-eight.** 

A Trealis'J on the Progression Tniprounmenl, and Present State of the Mamifaclures in 
Metal. Vol. I. Iron and Steel. Being vol. xxiv of the Cabinet Cycloptrdia, 

A most excellent condensation of whatsoever is valuable in treatises on this branch 
of the arts, illustrated by numerous cuts, comprising not merely a valuable book of in- 
Urination, but an amusing one. Sonic critics doubt the utility or advantage of these 
works : we are not of the iiumlier. 

Change AiryOrthe Philosophy o/* Travelling ; being Autumnal Excursions through FruncCi 
Swilaerlund, Italy, Germany, and Jiclgium; with Observations and Reflections on the 
Aforal, Physical and Medicinal Influence of Travelling, Kxcrcisey Change if ScenOy 
Foreigyi Skies, and Voluntary Fxpatriaiion, ijc. By Jamks Johnson, M.D., J’liysi- 
ciaii- Extraordinary to the King. London, 183J. Iligliley. T. and G. Under- 
wood. 

We are not aware that wc can give a summary of this very miscellaneous and 
amusing work,- which combines the ends of a book of travels with a kind of non- 
medical treatise upon the management of the body and atteiUioii to health, robust and 
valetudinarian, — in better terms than the author has employed : “ The work consists of 
three pai ls, united by the thread of the subject. The first contains some observations on 
that wear and tear of mind and body, which wc particularly remark in civilized life, 
and especially in large cities; together with some suggestions as to the antidote or 
remedy. The second part consists of reflections and observations made during excur- 
sions through Franco, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany, in the years 1H2.3 and 182.0; 
partly for recreation — but principally for renovation of health. The third division con- 
tains some remarks and speculations on the moral, pliysical, and medicinal inHiicncc of 
foreign, and especially of an Italian climate and residence, in sickness and in health. In 
each of these divisions, the author hopes that he has been able to combine utility with 
some portion of amusement, for those (and they are many) who, like himself, seek an 
occasional renovation of health, in a temporary relaxation from the toils and cares of 
avocation.** 

77(ic Continental Annualy and Romantic Cabinet, fur 18J2. With Illustrations by 
Samuef. Puout, Esq., F.S.A. Edited by W’^illiam Kennedy, Esq. London. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

We have already spoken of the embellishments of this new annual in high terms, 
but not higher than they merit. The literary portion is now before us, and this is 
equally good of its kind. The Editor has “selected from the varied works of lite- 
rature the fairy track of romance;** and some of the tales revive all the sensations of 
our earlier years, when wo strayed with Mrs. RadclifTc into this “ fairy track.** It is a 
new line for an annual, but is not likely to be unsuccessful, since we agree with the 
Editor, that the taste for the wild and wonderful will endure as long as man retains 
the faculty of imagination.** 

Modern Infidelity considered, with respect to its -influence on Society. By the late 
IloBEUT Hall, A.M. London, 1831. Stocklcy. 

A HIGHLY praiseworthy re-publication, in a convenient and portable form, of Mr. 
Hairs admirable Sermon, with a view of bringing it within the reach of the woi:kirig 
classes. It is neatly printed, half-bound, and includes a sketch of Mr. IlalPs life 
and character j and sells for only sixpeiice. 
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New Pifbllcaiiopis. 

I.ITERARV INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Medhursty of Batavia, has completed bis dictionary (the Chinese and English 
part) of the Ilok>keeii dialect of the Chinese language ; it is in 800 pkges quarto. 
The other part (English and Chinese) is not yet commenced. 

A prospectus of a Weekly paper, in the Turkish and French languages, toi>e pub- 
lished at Constantinople, has appeared in that city, under the auspices of the Sultan 
himself. The conduct of the paper is placed by his order under a special committee. 

An officer of the Bombay establisliment is preparing for the press, a Narrative of 
the Rise, Progress, and Present State of the Bombay Presidency or Western India, 
in all branches of its Administration ; with an Appendix, containing a similar 
sketch of every Native State in alliance with, or dependent on it, &c. &c. 

Captain T. Lisle Fenwick, 58th regiment, has in the press, a History of Ceylon, 
under the Government of Lieut. Gen. Sir Edward Barnes, K.C.B. ; comprising its 
commercial and agricultural Resources, Revenue, Fisheries, &c. ; its civil, military^ 
and religious Establishments, &c. — Also, another distinct work, entitled, Notes of a 
Voyage from Ceylon to England, with some Remarks on the Present State of the 
Mauritius, the Cape of Good Mope, tlie Condition of the Slaves in those Colonics , 
Present State of St. Helena, Ac. 


NEW PLJBUCATIONS. 


LONDON. 


The Aleeh'o of Mohammed Ben Musfit Arabic 
and English. Ehlltcd and Translated by Frederic 
Rosen. Hvo. 8s. (Printed fur the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund.) 

The HUstwy of the Maritime Wars nf the Turks, 
translated from the Turkish of Haji Khalifeh. By 
James Mitchell. Cliaptcrs 1. to IV. 4to. 7s- 
(Prlnted for ditto.) 

Miscellaneous Translations from Oriental I.an- 
fntagea, Vol. T. 8vo. — Contents: 1. Notes of a 
Journey into the Interior of Northern Africa. By 
Hadjt Ebn-ed din El-Eghwaale. Translated from 
the Arabic, by W. B. Hodgson, Esq. — '2, Extract.-i 
from the Sakoa Thevnn .Saastcrani, or Book of 
Fate. Translated from the Tamtil Lc.ngungc, by 
the Rev. Joseph Robtrts.— .1. The Last Days of 
Krishna, and the Sons of Pandti, from the con- 
cluding Section of the Mahabhaiat. Translated 
ftom the Persian Version, made by Nekkoib Khan, 
m the time of the Emperor Akbar. By Major 
David PrIca.r-4. The Vedala Cadai, being the 
Tamtil Version of a Collection of Ancient Tales in 
the Sanscrit Language, ]^puiarly known through- 
out India, and entitlcxl the Vctala Panchavinsati. 
Translated by B. G. Babington, M.D., Aec.— 
5. Indian Cookery, as practised and dcscrilied by 
the Natives of the East. Translated by Sandford 
Amot. (Printed for ditto.) 


Tranalatione from the Chinese and Armenian, 
with Notes and Illustrations. By C. F. Neumann. 
8vo. Contents: — 1. History of the Pirates who 
infested the China Sea, from 1807 to 1810.— 2. The 
Catechism of the Shamans ; or the T.aws and Re- 
gulations of the Priesthood of Buddha, in crhina. 
—8. Vahram’s Chronicle of the Armenian King- 
dom of Cilicia during live time of the Crusades. 
(Printed for ditto.) 

Voeabulary, English and Japanese, and Japanese 
and EngUah*. compiled from Native Works, by 
W. H. Medhurst. 8vo. lithographed. 168. (Im- 
ported fronn Batavia.) 

NotRia UngtuB Sinioa, Auctore P. Premaro. 
4to. 481. Is. iImi>orted from Malacca.) 

The StoAi Namrh, an Heroic Poem, containing 
the History of Persia. By Abool Kasim Flrdousec. 
Carefully collated, Ac. drc. with an Introduction 
and Life of the Author. By Capt. Turner Macmi. 
41axgevol8. 8vo. jeiu. lOs. (Imported ftom*Cal- 
cutU.) 

The Eastern OrlgiH o/tfte Celtic NttHone, proved 
by a Comparison of their Dialects with the San- 


scrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic Languages : 
forming a Supplement to ** Researches into the 
Physical H istorv of Mankind." By J. C. Prichard, 
M.D., F.R.S., 4ic. Kvo. 7». 

Outlines of the _Ancient History of Medirine / be- 
ing a View of tJic Progress of the Healing Art 
among the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and Ara- 
bians. By D. M- Moir, Surgeon, f.cap. Hvo. 6s. 
(Edinburgh.) 

A Treatise on the Comparative tieograpitiy of 
Western Asia, By the late Major Janies Rcnnell, 
F.11.S., &c. Aic. 2 vols. tivo. dtX 4s. ; with a 4to. 
Atl^s of Maps, £2 14s. 

Opinions of the Han, Mountstunrt EJphinstone 
upon some of the lending Questions connected with 
the Goveriunc'nt of Rnlfsh India, examined and 
compared with those of the late Sir Thomas 
Muitro, and Sir John Malcolm, as taken from their 
Evidence l>c*fore Parliament, &c. By a Civil 
Servant of the Kust-lndia Company, ttvo. 2s. 

Palestine ,• or, the Holy iMnd ; from the earliest 
Porioil to the present time. By the Rev. M. Rus- 
sell, I..L.D. Small Hvo. As. (Written for the 
Edinburgh Cabinet l.ibiary.; 

Liberia; or, the Early History and signal Pre- 
servation of the American Colony of Free Negroes 
on the Coast of Africa. By W. Innes. 12mo, 
(Edinburgh.) 

Jitters from British Settlers in the Inferior of 
India, descriptive of their own condition, and that 
of the Native Inhabitants under the Government 
of the Eost-lndia C^omnany; with Notes. By 
John Crawfurd, Esq., F.k.S. 8vo. 5s. 

The Hi tory of the Owtagious Cholera, in popu- 
lar Language; with Maps illustrative of its geo- 
graphical progress. By James Kennedy, Member 
of the Royal C.'ollege of Surgeons, London. Bvo. 
lUs.(jd. 

Voyage to the South Seas, In the United States 
Ship *' Vincennes," in 1829 and 1830; comprising 
Scenes in Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cwe or Good 
Hope, St. Helena, &c. &c. By C. S. Stewart, 
A.M., Chaplain in the United States Navy. 
2 vols. post 8vo. ^1. Is. 

Lives and Voyages of Drake$ Cavendish, and 
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CTillaitta. 

LAW. 

SupRlciitK Court, February 23 . 

The Xiiig V. Faja Buddinalh Hiis 

IS a prosecution for forgery, which has 
l»een long pending. Tlie trial was fixed 
for the 25th inst. 

Mr. Turtan, for the defendant, appeared 
to support the rule nisi^ which he had ob- 
tained to heee the trial postponed till the 
2d March, on the grounds, first, that cer. 
tain documents of importance to the de- 
fence had been discovered which could not 
he translated in time for the trial ; secondly, 
that in consequence of the Dole Jattra 
commencing on the 25th, several native 
witnesses could not attend. 

The Advoeaie Crenerai contented himself 
with protesting against the production of 
books said to belong to Rajkissore Dutt. 

The Chi^ Justice^ after the pundit of 
tlie court imd been examined, saw no suf- 
ficient reason for deferring the trial, but 
said be would take the opinion of the other 
judges : in the meantime the defendant 
might prepare affidavits of the fact that 
witnesses were prevented from attending 
by the occurrence of the Hindu festival. 

On the 24th several affidavits of re- 
spectable witnesses were put in, stating 
that it would be extremely inconvenient 
and repugnant to their feelings, as Hin- 
dooi^ to be obliged to leave their dwelling 
houses on the Dole Jattra, for the pur. 
pose of giving evidence in court. 

The Chi^ Justice directed the affidavits 
to be explained to the pundits of the court, 
and that they should be asked, whether, 
on the grounds of religious feelings, there 
would be any thing improper in either of 
the deponents attending the court, from 
ten'in the forenoon to tliree in the after, 
noon on those days. 

The interpreter said, my lord, they 
say the attendance of those witnesses 
would not lie repugnant to religious feel.' 
ings, though it might be inconvenient, as 
Uking them itway « IVom their jollity and 
mhtH.’ •’ 

The Chi^ Justice said, he had consulted 
the other radges upon tliis motion, and 
they agreed in the view he had taken of it. 
The first ground upon which the trial was 
sought to hie put off was, that time was requi- 
site for the examination of certain papers, 
which the defendant had been permitted to 
inspect on the 17tb ; butdiere was nothing 
to shew that an inspection of them might 
not have been had the day after the bill bad 
been found. The second ground was, that 
it would be repugnant to the feelings of 
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the witnesses to come forward and give 
tbeir evidence during the Dole Jattra. It 
might be a painful duty, at any time, or 
in any circumstances, but he could see 
nothing to prevent the attendance of those 
witnesses from ten o'clock in the day till 
tliree, nor would such even interfere with 
their private convenience. It was a mis- 
take, his lordship said, to suppose that the 
court had never sat during the Dole Jat- 
tra ; he had inquired, and found that not 
long since it had been engaged in the trial 
of a Hindoo during Chat festival, which, 
on inquiry, he had found not to be one of 
seclusion, or which required tliat the per. 
sons celebrating it should confine -them- 
selves to their houses ; he could not, there- 
fore, see any inconvenience which would 
attend the witnesses being In court during 
those days for several hours. 

Rule discharged. 

February 25. 

The trial on this indictment came on this 
day, before a special' jury. The indict, 
meiit charged the defendant with forging 
and uttering on the 25th February 1829, 
certain promissory notes with intent to de- 
fraud either the Bank of Bengal or the 
United East- India Company. Tlie Ad- 
vocate General, with whom was Mr. Coch. 
rane, appeared for the prosecution, 
Messrs. Turton, Clarke, and Dickens for 
the defence. This day was occupied in 
examining Mr. Oxborough on the sulyect 
of the forged papers, and in the examina- 
tion of Dwarkanauth Mitter, Rajkissore 
Dutt's son-in-law, who is ffie principal 
evidence against tlie defendant. The trial 
was afterwards stopped owing to the ill- 
ness of a witness. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

We learn that in the course of the Go- 
vernor General's peregrinations in the 
Upper Provinces his lordship has been, 
robbed of a portion of his |;oggage.-« 
India Gaz. Feb. 1 1. 

SENSIBIUTT or A NATIVE. 

A naick belonging to the 35th Bengal 
N.I., named Seeta Ram, appeared as a 
witness before a coroner's inquest held on 
the body of Dwarka Soocool, a sepoy, who 
was murdered on bis post, as sentry, for 
which a man named Doorga Tbwarre was 
subsequently committed for trial. SeM 
Ram gave his evidence very clearly, which 
merely went to the fket that the deceased 
Dwarka had forwarded a koondie for fo^ 
rupees to his friends at Lucknow ; which 
(A) 
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koondie and an accompanying letter^ the 
witness said, arere written hy hts cptn.v 
manding officer, Capt. Hodgson, whereas 
the fact was, as he afterwards recollected, 
they were written by a kheranie, or native 
writer, and signed by Capt. Hodgson. 
The mistake, however, made a great im- 
pression upon the sepoy’s mind. When 
he returned to his quarters, he communi* 
catH the circumstance to Capt. Hodgson, 
who perceiving bis distress, attempt^ to 
console him by telling him the variation 
was not material, since his signing the 
papers was a virtual recognition of them. 
The. poor man, however, was unable to 
bear up against the idea that ** something 
dishonourable might be attached to his 
character.” He went to the guard-room, 
took two loaded muskets, retired to the 
cook-house, and there shot himself. 

At the Inquest, Captain Hodgson simke 
in the highest terms of the unfortunate 
man. He said he bad known him in the 
regiment for upwards of twenty-one years, 
aid always believed him to be a good sol- 
dier and a good man. He bad made him 
his acting pay-havildar for some time, and 
be had always 1,500 or 1,800 rupees in bis 
charge, and never had tJie captain reason 
to question his honesty ; no one, in fact, 
could have received a better chamracter 
firom one who had the best right to know 
him — the captain of his company. 

The jury, who felt great interest in the 
case, the investigation of which occupied 
five hours, returned a verdict of ** insanii^.'* 

This sacrifice to delicacy of feeling 
ought to be received as some evidence 
against the supposed innate pronencss to 
peijury attributed to the Hindus. 

LOCAL IMPAOVRMKNTS. 

We learn with pleasure, that a desire 
has begun to be evinced by the authorities 
to hoee recourse to some measures for the 
purpose of increasing the cleanliness of 
the city. We trust that the measures to 
he undertaken will be such as arc likely to 
be effectual for the purpose contemplated, 
and that to secure full consideration they 
will be Riadd the subject of public investi- 
gation befiwe they are finally adopted. The 
eastern nullah ako^ we understand, noU 
withstandii^ an- attempt in a certain quar- 
ter to stay that useAil work - of improve- 
ment, ia advancing aa well as the cultiva- 
ttoD of the Suddei^uns, and we hope soon 
ta add, the draining of the salt lake. We 
learo that the grantees of the lands in the 
Sundeebans experience some trouble from 
the ADalnngees and the salt agents’ officers,^ 
who cut i the bunds th^ have raised. In 
onalttstanod tlm has been punished by m 
fine to the extent of the supposed damage^ 
and. we mention thia in order tbat^otlm 
may be aware of the readiness of the Ckim- 
paoyV oouit .to . afford redress under socli 
circumstanceB«-<^i>tdid Crns. JFebi 21 . 


KIW LOADS IN TBS TR0VINCS8. 

It would appear from the auljoined ex- 
tract of a letter from Midnapore^ dated 
16th instant, that government are going 
on opening new roads through the pro- 
vinces. The raja of Suminui is strangely 
blind to his own interest in oflbring oppo- 
sition to public works of that description, 
which, if they are wisely improved, would 
probably double the value of his pibpeirty : 

all the news I can at present give you 
is, that wtf daily expect five companies of 
our corps to proceed against the rajah of 
Summul for not allowing a rood to be eut 
tlirough his provinces.”-*-/^. Fab, 19. 

CULtOUS CERXMOKT. 

A Hindu correspondent, in a native pa- 
per, gives the following account of what 
he terms ** the new acts of the new ba- 
boos;”— 

** Sheernath Mookhopadya, of Banslia- 
riya, the son of the late Mathoora Mohiin 
Mookerjee, and Krishnu Kinkur Gooiia- 
kur, the son of the late Ramlochun Goo- 
nakur, and Hooteslall Baboo, the son of 
Nealkisliore Baboo, united together, and 
in the house of a man of low caste at Pach- 
ghura, near Kachrapare, erected an altar, 
on which they placed a chair, and laying 
on it a kooShm necklace, and with much 
rejoicing nagned it the Altar of Truth, 
They collecfied a large quantity of food, 
and more than 5,000 persons of different 
castes sat down in one place, and partook 
of a meal together. About lOObrahmuns 
from Tribence, Bansbariya, and Halec 
suhur were invited to the ceremony, and 
each one received at his dismissal a brass 
pot and some sweetmeats. At the altar 
the Bible was read by the Feringees, the 
Koran by Moosoolmans, and the Geeta Iiy 
bramhun pundits. Two nuhubut (drums) 
were placed in two places; one near the 
Gooste creek, and the other near the altar. 
Two proclamations were fixed at those 
two places, containing a variety of parti- 
culars respecting this (new God of) Truth, 
all which I did not read ; but bcitig 
filled with amazement I now seiid ybii this 
letter. — Jxiggutchunder j^undo^ Prubha^ 
kur." : 

SLAVXRY IN CALCUTTA* >i‘ 

The India Gazette ot February Idtb^te- 
fening to a letter from to aitotiyfiadUs 
writer, inserted in our last volunie^" cdfi- 
tains die following ohserVatvoUs - 

The writer asserts the 'prevalence 
of domestic slavery in Calcatia ' on* bis 
own personal knowledge; butus 
ia not given, it may be of 
that the fact of its existenii^ 
on his authority kione, hue 
being proved by independent - evidence. 
Indeed^ there would be no difficulty in ‘ es'^ 
tablishing the fact In mimecous instances 
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by coitipelem and when the 

fact is esUiblii^hed^ there can bo no doubt 
of the illegality of the practice within the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. The 
case is altogether diftcreiit in the interior, 
where slavery i» legally recognized, and 
where the Company’s courts are not un* 
frequently called to decide on questions of 
property in slaves. Here, where the law 
of England alone is applicable to such 
cases, that law is constantly violated. Nor 
is it merely the existence of slavery that 
the writer asserts, but also of slave-deal- 
ing, which the other indeed pre.supposes 
in order to kaep up the supply. Hie state- 
ments of the writer arc. wc believe, cor- 
rect as far as tlicy go, but they arc imper- 
fect, for, although he mentions no other 
than the children of Hindoo or Ilindoo- 
stanec mothers being sold as slaves in Cal- 
cutta, the fact is that African slaves, both 
male and female, are also fre<|uently found 
ill private families, and this goes still far- 
ther to establish the fact of slave-trading, 
since the supply of such slaves can be kept 
up only by fresh importations. The writer 
describes the slaves as being subjected to 
cruel and most indecent punishinents, and 
wc fear that the picture is fur from being 
overcharged. We have reason to believe 
that they arc frequently required to taste 
the food which they prepare or place upon 
(he table, whicli is just such a mark of 
suspicion as we should expect to be fixed 
by a cruel master upon an ill-used slave, 
while it shows, at the same time, the wretch- 
ed state of society which slavery naturally 
engenders.” 

RltDUCTlONS OP THE GOVERNMENT DEBTS. 

Wc republish the advertisement of go- 
vernment of the 18th instant, announcing 
the final dose of tlie third five per cent, 
loan, which was still open at Lucknow and 
Furrukliabad. Since then the rumours as 
to the early intention of government to 
coihn^ence and continue the reduction of 
their loan obligations by cash payments 
are gaining ground. We have no doubt 
that these rumours, whicli wc have heard 
in various quarters, are founded on fact. 
As far as we can collect, there appears to 
be no intention at present of driving the 
holders of five per cent, stock (liable to 
paynpepO ^ cent. loan. The 

goyei^nmept, it is said, will supply the 
stirpl us capital now accumulated and here- 
after to be accumulated to die solid pay- 
ment of tbe class of obligations referred 
tOr vis*, tbbse of the loan of March 1823, 
which* if our memory does not fail us, are 
liable IP liquidation in the inverted order of 
the register. Piresum.ing that tlie intention 
ofgOVCyranientia such as we liave heard, we 
Usye -OP hesitation in again expressing our 
opinion tliet the proposed course of pro* 
cedure is sUte»man.llkc and judicious. 


More so, than would be the attempt to 
convert the fiVc shillings into four shillings 
by a partial issue of cash and tbe holding 
o& terrorem a hoarded mass of superfluous 
money in the treasury. An extensive out- 
going of silver from the public coffers will 
revive trade from its present state of de- 
pression, and restore employment to nu- 
merous individuals deprived of occupation 
by the commercial stagnation which during 
the |iast year has subsisted. It may be 
confidently expected that the government 
itself will derive proportionate benefit from 
tills amelioration. The important branches 
of customs, salt, and opium, will pro- 
bably re-approach tlieir palmy state in 
which they were previous to the Burmese 
war; but even should the improvement 
experienced fall short of this, it will more 
than compensate tlie difference of one per 
cent., which tlie government would appa- 
rently gain by driving some of its five per 
cent, creditors into a four per cent, loan— 
an oliject now only to be accomplished by 
retaining non •productive a considerable 
surplus capital — far more than that of which 
tbe retention would be required, should 
the rumoured system of absolute payment, 
as above described, be adopted. In a for- 
mer number wo stated a report, that tliu 
accumulated funds of the government 
would be applied to the payment of the 
Gwalior debt. We now learn also, that 
ample funds for the extinction of this 
lilical loan have been provided^ so as nut 
to interfere with the commencement and 
progress of liquidation of tlie loan obliga- 
tiotis now liable, and hereafter becoming 
liable, to payment. — Jieng, Chron. Feb* 

IMPROVEMENT OP INDIA COTTON. 

It is to be hoped that the endeavours of 
the agricultural societies, both lierc and at 
Madras, will succeed in growing staples 
not now in general use. Late attempts 
seem to have proved that the Bourbon cot- 
ton succeeds well in different parts of Beti- 
gal, and its cultivation is likely to be of 
extensive utility. The sea-island cotton, 
which was examined by the Asiatic Society, 
and which was American seed grown here, 
appeared to be equal, if not superior, to 
a sample of sea-island cotton tout out froai’ 
Liverpool. Such being the result of. ac- 
tual experiment, surely we have been 
lamentably careless of our interest in mU 
lowing the Americans to cut us out as they- 
have done since the American war ; : for^. 
should such lands in the sunderbunds, in< 
spite of the opposition of the Molutigcee 
and salt people, actually be cleared and 
cultivated, the practicability of .which has 
been proved by some individuals, there 
will be present^ an extensive field for tba 
production of the sea-coast cotton, and here 
the. abundance of salt water, am^ Uie want 
cif fresli water being among the impedi- 
ments, Artesian springs wouTtbbo of great 
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Fort WilHanr it -the onlj plact 
iNfhmpai teiiiig for water iiat yet been at. 
teropiadciiifoiatiae of India, and although 
It hae not tuoeeeded, we are Infomed 
that the Operation it going on, and that 
a- graalCT depth bat been attained than 
in prerioot boringt.*— ihdto Gm.JFeb.24, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

OAimas. 

The banqueting-room wat last night 
(March ,2) thrown open for a splendid ball 
and tupper given the Right Hon. the 
Goremor to Lady Walker : and it is su- 
perfluous to add that all the rank, beauty, 
and fashion of the presidency were pre- 
sent on the occasion. Dancing com- 
menced at an early hour, and was kept up 
widi much spirit throughout the evening. 
The supper was as usual excellent in every 
way, and the whole of this grand enter, 
taimnent afforded unmixed gratification 
and pleasure to all . The company did not 
separate till a very late hour. 

' A sumptuous dinnerparty was given by 
the Right Hon. the Governor on the 8th 
March, at the banquet! ng-room, to meet 
the Hon. W. Oliver, £sq., fourth member 
of council, who recently took his seat at 
the Council Board. It was attended by 
the heada of departments and a consider- 
able portion of the members of the society 
at h^uiras. About 100 persons sat down 
to the festive board, which abounded with 
a pr^ttsion of every delicacy of the season. 
In the- course of the evening the Hon. Mr. 
Oliver’s health was proposed from the chair, 
and dirank with much cordiality.— jlfod, 
€hv. Gax. 

THE RACKS. 

The Madras Gov. Gazette speaks with 
great exultation of the races for 1831, just 
concluded. It is observed, ** we will 
venture to assert that there never has been 
bet^ sport, better cattle, and better tinoe 
witnes^ at aiw meeting on this or any 
othw ctmrse in India. We are happy to 
oba^e^ from well filled subscriptions 
ibf thV tbree maidens for 1832, for the va- 
ribus Sweepstakes booked and closed, that 
fob.Mbve of the turf* is on the increase, 
that we ihfqr confidently anticipate for 
life hesV O' repetition, of the capital sport 
W i^vc ;etijoy<Kl this year.” 

IRON HANurAcroaiEs. 

The ‘ .Madras Government Gazette con- 
tainsA reflation, the first of 1831, passed 
by the .l&vernor in Council for grant- 
ing to JiMfoh Marshall , Heath, Esq. the 
exdusifo privilege of cnHrting and using 


iron worka on the Euicbein pUlfl hrtthhi 
tim pfosMencyoir'Fort 
themid of^efrmentbhArthr. 
belongs to the Madras dhrH kei4ic^' 
it appears, has employed tkianjr yefl^ and 
a considerable part m his fortune in an 
undertaking to introduce and establish 
such iron works in districts conl^nfifg 
rich iron.ores, which liave been hitlierto 
altogether, or forilie inbstpart, neglected 
for want of adequate meai>a.,pf raising and 
working them. To 4habl4And encourage 
him to prosecute this undertaking, and to 
secure to him a foir and reasonaMb remu- 
neration for his risk, Isbour^ and espehdi- 
ture, the Governor in Cenncil has'deenied 
it proper to grant him a tatuporary mono- 
poly of the manufacture. 

8E5S5BSS 

Stfslsil. 

The Ceiflon Gastette, of February, 
states that the Bishop of Calcutta had ar. 
rived at Colui^bo on the 17th. Hii lord- 
ship was to hpld his primary visitation of 
the archdeaconry on the 1st March, and a 
confirmation In English on the 22d, and in 
the native language on the 24tli February. 


VFitang* 

By almost every arrival from Penang 
we hear of apme disastrous consequences 
arising from she late changes in the: go- 
vernment of the straits. It appears by an 
extract of a private letter from thencot 
that the common gaol of that place is 
already so full of prisoners, committed on 
criminal charges, that it has become ne- 
cessary to convert the courtrbouse into 
a prison ; a provision unfortunately called 
for by a series of desperate and alarming 
murders and robberies, which there ia no 
sufficient police to check or judicial power 
to bring to trial. Surely this semi-barba- 
rous state, in which the comnliintty has 
been thrown, is not to last much linger. 
Humanity as well as justice calla for an 
immediate change. There are prisoners 
now in the common gaol of Penang,, we 
are told, who were committed: in XiAurch 
ctf April last. We really think ^e respect- 
able inliaUitants of the settlement afe 
somewhat wanting in autyiio themselves 
and their neighbours, that they dii nogpe- 
tidon the home authorities to vend them 
relief, for who knows when, fo due setiras, 
any change may be expected^. 

A report prevailed at Penang^ we ere 
informed, that the resident bed : Osfo- 
blished at Singapore a court for the 
recovery of debts above the amount cog;, 
nixable by the Court o€ Requests (32l dnl- 
lart), and that he was about to preoeed to 
Penang to establish a similar court them ; 
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,t^:«ieiri». thougUt too fa- 

bo jtruor And we ere, inclined 
altl^n^h vsliould bfe glad to 
of jU beipg fo» it would ep. 

|ifer,.<)l|||a die. little trade left to tliat island 
:d|oiioif|liiQg fcoin want, of confi- 
^noe respiting , iaom. ibe prevent, i oscc ure 
elate JAf: A^a|rs«^iXeag. CAron. J'^eb. 26 « 
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Tfaiei A'pmMms. Chironiales which has (in 
good tiBo^ enlarged lie dimensions, is 
almost filled with communications respect- 
ing the want of a court of judicatare, the 
evils of which seem to be almost intolerable, 
from the angry %onea Which the writers 
employ* A correspondjant, who under- 
takes to justify dio'meal imthorities, at the 
expense of the home government, gives 
the following account of the matter 'r- 
, . ** Itiis generally understood^ that the 
.pre9.ent .d.pvernor G.encral, before leaving 
J^^iahd, receIvc^d the instructions of the 
Court of Directors to abolish the late go- 
vernment of these settlements, and annex 
them as dependencies to Bengal, the direc- 
tors in forming his lorddup at the same time, 
tliat he mi^hi rely upon their making' pro- 
per provi»oa .for .the administration of 
justice^ before the day fixed for the propos- 
ed dis^nge should arrive. The Governor 
General acted on these instructions, and 
on the" 30th June last the offices of gover- 
nor and resident counsellor of these settle- 
ments ceased to exist, and tlic persons who 
held those offices ceased at the same time 
judges of tlie court of judicature, on the 
bench of which they had sat only ex (0lcioj 
in virtue of the situations they held in the 
government. The recorder, the only other 
to be judge, being absent, the court was, as a 
necessary consequence of the change in tho 
giovetmneift, reduced, from want of judges, 
fn'the Inefilcient state in which it has since 
oentinfied, and the court of directors hav- 
ing' fist led Vb make any other provision for 
the’adminSstvatlon of justice, serious in- 
eonvMlience has been the result. The in- 
conitenfiMdt arising from the closing of the 
conk of' jbdfeoture was one that * might 
nrlbttV And in fadt it became so pressing 
that Um Ef iiropeaii merchants of the settle- 
ment^’or a vary targe proportion of them, 
addVMsed a letter to the then deputy resi- 
'dedt dn the 15th of September, i^ucsting 
that he would Open a court to enable the 
inhabitants ofihe settlement to recover tlieir 
dtbai^ alklf- bjmn the gentlemen signing 
the letlor^ engaging to submit to his deci- 
skinsy iha depu^ resident, on bis own re- 
sponaibilityv opened a court (if court it 
noF^ht bOeallw/ which court was none), 
mid* they named ' it the resident's court, 
’fhid^toceeding Was of course iUegal, but 


it. nuist uevenhelesa have been of great 
benefit to the place, by enabUng merchants 
to give with confidence the credit so neces* 
sary in coumcrcial transactions, espedally 
as they have been conducted in this settle- 
ment. The then deputy resident removeef 
to Penang, and his place was occupied by 
our present deputy resident, who for a 
time kept open the court which had been 
established by his predecessor. 

** The magistrates In quarter session 
bad exercised the power of levying an as- 
sessment, which was applied to the keep- 
ing up of a night-watch ; but the existing 
quarter session camo to a close, and an- 
other could not be opened, b^use, by 
the charter, the session must be opened by 
A judge of the court of judicature, and of 
tliat tribunal no judge was to be found. 
Tlie legal authority, therefore, of the ma- 
gistrates to enforce the payment of an aa* 
sessment being gone, they betook them- 
selves to tlie weapons of persuasion, and, 
on the 28tli of &ptember, circulated an 
address to the inhabitants, recommending 
a meeting at the court-house, on the 1st 
November, which was thinly attended. A 
paper was then drawn up, signifying tho 
readiness of those who signed it to contri- 
bute five per cent, on their rental, for the 
ptiriiose of keeping up the nightly watch. 
On the 25tli November, the signatuil» 
amounted to seventeen only, when a paper 
was circulated by the deputy resident as 
follows : ‘ the deputy resident be^ to in- 
timate to that part of the mercantile com- 
munity of this settlement, which signed 
the letter to Mr. Murchison on the 15th 
September last, that it is expected by the 
local authorities that as tliey, on their part, 
liave taken on themselves the responsibility 
of ensuring to the inhabitants the means of 
recovering their just debts during the tem- 
porary suspension of the function of. his 
Alajesty's court of judicature, the inha- 
bitants generally will, on their part, contri- 
bute the same funds of their own accord, 
which they would, have been compelled ,.ta 
do had the functions of the court exists. 
The deputy resident has already .had .se.veraL 
applications from tlie Chinese and otberjh- 
habitants of that settlement lo cbntinute, ^le 
night-watch (rendered impracUi^le iyqpi 
the want of tlie.ahoTc ..fyni^), wl^ch,^jn 
connexion with the magistracy, jt;bas becin 
found impossible do,’ oh ^uitelble pnd 
fair terms, inasmuch 'as tliey,,it is. pr^Ui^- 
cd, would have had to pay for ^'ch Duyo- 
pcan inhabitants As did not sign me circu- 
lar sent round by tlie xhi^istrates, under 
date the 1st November. The deputy resi- 
dent now, therefore, in addressing the 
principal and' most respectable mercantile 
inhabitants of this settlement, will be able 
to judge, by their meeting the wishes of 
tlie authorities, whether it is necessary to 
continue the relief solicit by the iitbabi. 
taiits, in their letter of I5tli Sept, last.’ 
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<< This rapcr was addressed to the prin. 
cipal KoropOTti* and Armenian merchants 
of the places' and each wrote opposite to 
hia name the Word << seen,*’ but some of 
them have since alleged that, although 

oeeth** it was not understood. The de- 
puty closed the court on tlie 29tli of No- 
vember, on the ground that the gentlemen 
to whom the last mentioned paper ivas ad. 
dressed had not complied or signified thefr 
intention of complying with the wish of 
the local authorities relative to the night, 
w'atch.** 

FORK FARM. 

We have consulted the regulations for 
thia farm, and we find that theex press words 
are that • all the revenue that may result 
from the vesting of this farm shall be ap. 
propriated to the purposes of supporting a 
native poor house and infirmary, fur the bc- 
ne6t of such fixed residents of these settle* 
ments as may from time to time reciuire 
such privilege.** We have,- at present, 
but one temporary building, mode of very 
peiri^able materials, iu which upwards of 
sixty unfortunate beings arc confined, 
most of them Chinese lepers. We ima. 
gln^, however, it was never contemplated 
that ’a poor house and infirmary should be 
thus amalgamated \ that paupers, some of 
whom probably are free from disease, 
should be thus jumbled together with 
lepCra, ** the uncleanest of the unclean.'* 
Snrely with a small portion of the present 
ftinds, separate buildings might soon be 
erecti^ for paupers, while the lepers might 
remiun in the infirmary. Tt>e expense of 
supporting and attendance on the inmates 
of the present infirmary, or whatever other 
name it is called by, does not amount to 
one-third of the proceeds of the farm, which 
is stated to be 820 dollars per month. It 
ramaiins, therefore, to be investigated how 
the remaining two-thirds are expended, or 
how it is to be appropriated, for we con. 
ceive the local authorities cannot, under 
the most plausible pretext, appropriate it to 
any other than the object intended, or to 
some other useful public purpose. At 
Malacca the surplus of this farm goes to- 
wards t^ support of a night-watch, and 
we cdiitwe that the interest alone of the 
surplus of the farm since its establishment 
here, jin May last, would be sufficient to 
givid ils sonie security nightly to our per. 
aoi^aiid property. 

W« think thia a very proper subject to 
btf 1^<^'b^ore a grand jury, whenever we 
rtnil be blessed arain with a King’s court 
of judicature, and a return from a state of 
btroarous anarchy and confusion to peace 
and a right order of things. — Sing, Chron. 
Mar, 17. 

TRADS WITH AMSRICA . AND JAVA.* 

tiw following reply to the petition of the 
mcrcliants of this settlement to the Cover* 


nor General is contained iu ane^(ract froui 
a letwYit»m the Mrctary to govf irnmcnt. 

T^de wM Ameri^ns at Stngr^Mra.y^' 
Bsr. 3. “ With respect to the first head 1 
am directed by the Governor General in 
Council to refer the merchants and public 
officers of Singapore to the regulation re- 
cently passed by the Court of Directors for 
regulating the trade of foreigners with the 
British possessions in India. It will be 
seen to be therein provided, tliat ^ the trade 
between the Britidi possessions in India 
and the United States pf America shall 
continue to be regulated by the Conven- 
tion of Commerce between Great Britain 
and the United States of America, signed 
at London the 3d July 1815. 

4th. ** Under that instrument, liberally 
construed, the ships of America may claim 
to visit any principal settlement of India, 
that is any principal settlement to which 
the vessels of Great Britain can clear out 
from England. Singapore being of this 
class, and having been declared a free port, 
Uie trade of Americans must be permitted 
as heretofore with that settlement, although 
Prince of Wales Island only is designated 
ill the convention. The alteration of the 
form of government about to be introduced 
will make no diflfercnce in this respect. 

Trade with Java 5th. The merchants 
of Singapore complain that, although in 
the rates of duty the scale of increase for 
foreign bottoms and foreign produce is the 
same at Java as in Calcutta, still the pro. 
vision is evaded and tlic duty enhanced 
upon the British importer at Java by the 
method in which the valuation is made. For 
the values being taken considerably above 
the market price, a nominal duty of twen. 
ty.live per cent, thereon becomes a real 
duty of upwards of thirty per cent, oii the 
price realized. Goods, the produce of the 
Netherlands, being taxed lower, the high 
valuation does not make a corresponding 
increase in the amount paid to the revenue 
on them, and allows the importer to un.. 
dcrseli the former. A further inequality 
is brought to notice in the levy of a pier 
duty exclusively upon foreign ships, and 
in the imposition of an additional guilder 
beyond the double duty upon exports 
when not declared for a Netherland’s port. 

fitb. ** Upon the above, subject I am 
directed to sutc, that a comifiuniciitioii 
will be immediately made to the euthpri* 
ties in England, to whom every further, iii;* 
formation procurable should he forwarded 
by the merchants without delays more .es- 
pccially with reference to the last men- 
tioned subject of complaint with respect to 
the valuation of imported goods. :liiA 
Lordship in Council is sensible of the disr. 
advantage the British merchant. will labour 
under if, by enhancing the nominal value 
of the goods, the duty is raised, upon him ; 
but, so long as the same valuation holds for 
the Nctfacriand’s importer, the duty paid 
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bjr the latter will still boar the same pro. 
pbitipii of half to tliat paid by the British 
trader, consequently there is no absolute 
breach of the agreement made between the 
two governments in Burope, in the adop- 
tion of tliis course by the Java government. 
The root of the evil appears to his Lord, 
ship in Council to be in the circumstance, 
that the protection of double duties be- 
comes necessarily a prohibition to the fo- 
reigner when the original duty is high, 
for though his trade may hear the enhance- 
ment of an addition at two and a-half or 
even iive per cent., and still compete sue- 
ccssfully with the trade of the native mcr- 
chant, no advantage of manufacture or 
cheapness of carriage cun compensate for 
an addition in the shape of duty equal to 
ten or Afteen or twenty per cent, upon the 
price in the markets of!ibnsiimption. Be- 
fore, however, any relief in this respect 
cfin he asked for the British merchants in 
the ports of other nations, a correction 
must be applied to tlic system adopted in 
the custom laws of Great Britain and its 
colonies, which are based on tlie same prin- 
ciple.’* 

CHINESE EMIGRANTS. 

The junks which have arrived lately 
brought altogether about 1,.50() emigrants 
from the celestial empire; the greater part 
of these, however, have proceeded already 
by means of sampan piicuts to different 
parts of the peninsula or to Hhin, to seek 
for employment in the pepper and garabier 
plantations, or at the gold and tin mines. 

It is much to lie regretted that these 
useful and industrious emigrants ureeflec- 
tually debarred from settling themselves 
on this island as cultivators of the soil, by 
the exorbitant quit-rent levied upon all 
grants of land, amounting to upwards of 
one Spanish dollar the acre per month. If 
Mr. Fullerton, the contriver of the tax, in 
his well-known tender mercies for the wel- 
fare of this settlement, thought to benefit 
the interests of his employers by enforcing 
the regulations regarding it, he was much 
mistaken, for he has created a complete 
prohibition to agricultural improvements 
on. the island as far as natives are concern- 
ed. 'The generality of cultivators And it 
impossible to make the jungle produce 
sufficient to meet this heavy impost and 
maintain themselves besides, and the con- 
sequence hats been, that the plantations and 
garaena, which formerly Aourislied on the 
island, have been neglected, and are now 
overgrown with jungle, while the labourers 
have cither gone to some more favourable 
regICn, or have become lawless bandits 
existing in the jungle. Little more is 
known of Singapore beyond the hills above 
the town, the rest of the island (the whole 
circumference of which we believe to be 
Afty miles) is covered with jungle, with 
here and there a reclaimed spot. The soil 


isexpellen^and capable of producing spices 
to a considerable extent,, and it onlyro* 
quires that proper eiicourageincnt be given 
to the Chinese to convert the whole into a 
beautiful and productive garden. This 
object will best be attained by lessening 
the quit-rent of all lands beyond the pre- 
cincts of the town, and by the construction 
of a few roads across the island. — Stng» 
Chron. Mar. 3. 


GOLD DUST. 

This precious metal forms one of the 
most valuable of our imports. The quan- 
tity annually brought into the settlement 
by native traders is of such an extent, that 
we arc induced to give it particular notice. 

Tlic principal portion comes from Pa- 
hang, on the east coast of the peninsula, 
and is mostly brought here in the sampang 
pucats, which trade between this and Pa- 
liang : indeed it forms the most valuable 
article of ex])ort from that port. The Pa- 
bang gold, we believe, is considered su- 
perior to all other brought into the settle- 
ment. 

'Hie following is a statement of tile, 
quantities which have arrived since May 
lust from the diflereiit ports from whence 
gold dust usually comes ; wc have no 
doubt tliat more has been brought privately 
by natives, which was not report^ at the. 
office of the registrar of imports and ex- 
ports : — 

From ix>rt£ on the east const of the peninsula. 


Pahang bunkals 

('alantau do. 300 

On Dorneo. 

Samlins do. l.flOtt 

Pontinna do. (SSli 

Hintoolo do. sJ« 

Dnnjar <lo, 27 

Sianigai Raya do. 417 

Cota Ringin ilo. S 

Passir do. 53 

On Sumatra. 

Jainbic do. 1U4 

CJampar do. 16o 

On Celebes. 

Kylic do, 50) 

From neighbouring Islands. 
PoloTamblan •• bunkals 12 

Hhio do. 9 

Cingin do. 10 

31 

Total fttTuS 


Or catties 405 bunkals 3, 

The greater part of this immense quan- 
tity is sent to Calcutta, where it forms a 
good remittance for opium and other arti- 
cles imported from Bengal.— Cliron, 
Jan. 20. 


Borneo* 

A paper written Mr. Dalton,* en- 
titled Thoughts on &>ti,** which appears 

V See his observations on Borneo in vpl. iv. 
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in. ^ Singapore Chroni^ef contains some 
origiiial and curious obwrvations upon 
Malays of Coti (ono of the maritime 
piratical states of Borneo), in which he 
resided for eleven months. We abridge his 
account, which is too rhetorical : — 

** On the dd October 18:27 I left Singa- 
pore, and went on board a small prow be- 
longing to the sultan of Coti, and bound 
to that place. 

Coti lies to the S.E. of Borneo in lat. 
1® 3<y S. and long. 123® E. Few Euro- 
peans had hitherto traded so far eastward 
on this island ; the last European (Major 
Mullen, of the Dutch service) was mur. 
dered by the natives about two years since. 
Misfortunes having long pressed me hard, I 
was determined to leave for a time the so- 
ciety of Europeans altogetlier, and strike 
into a path hitherto untrodden, in hopes of 
either procuring for myself a comfortable 
independence during tlie remainder of my 
life in England, or of losing a life, the 
misfortunes in which had for many years 
preponderated over the good. Knowing I 
should have plenty of vacant time, I pro- 
posed filling it up in writing a diary or 
journal of my proceedings, considering 
that on visiting a strange country 1 might 
have matters to relate somewhat new and 
entertaining. 

“ On the morning of the 13th, sailed 
past numerous islands flanking the S.E. 
point of Borneo. At noon we were well 
ill with the mainland off Banjermassin. 
The appearance of the coast is wild and 
mountainous ; none of the islands are in. 
habited, or indeed seldom visited, even by 
pirates, on account of the difficulty and 
danger in approaching the shore. They 
are all surrounded with sharp sunken rocks, 
amongst which sharks of the largest size 
continually play. There are several other 
kind of fish evidently difierent from the 
shark, but quite as ravenous. We caught 
two witli heads like a fox, and teetli of an 
amazing length. The largest was eleven 
feet long. The people on board said this 
peculiar kind is not caught elsewhere. On 
the 15th, close in with the main land. The 
Bugis quite at home, as there is not a 
point or a single feature in the country 
with which they are not intimately ac- 
quainted. This morning the d*jragon or 
mptain was detected breaking open a case 
of brandy, and stealing some bottles. On 
being tax^ with the theft he got Into a 
vicilent rage, and . threatened to murder 
Mr. Hecksler and myself. Thisi how- 
ever, wia treated with such contempt that 
all die people burst into a loud laugh ; 
however, knowing the vindictive character 
of the man, I set people to watch him, 
lest some attempt might be made when we 
were asleep : awake I did not fear any 
attempt; we were well armed, with many 
of the, best people in our favour, and in 
cake dr disturbance our determination was 


to riioot the d’jragoo^ with one or two 
others of the most forward, which wool^ 
have ensured quietness very soon. In such 
ce^es as this if an European hesitates he is 
lost. Tn all the Bornean states there is 
little or no law on the subject ; therefore, 
it is always best to begin— shoot two or 
three, the remainder will submit instantly ; 
if this is not done tiie European’s life is 
worth nothing. Let no man content him- 
self with merely wounding a Bugis ; after 
receiving the slightest hurt he will follow 
through the world the person who inflicted 
it, and never give over until his object of 
murder is accomplished. God knows what 
may occur to me, but should 1 be attacked 
openly by these wretches, I make little 
doubt of taking a few of them out of the 
world with me. • • • 

** It is entirely bd|^ond my power to give 
a faint description of the treatment I have 
experienced amongst the people of Cod. 
Scarcely covered with a bamboo shed, 
which nestled venomous snakes, which 
have more than once dropped upon the 
paper whilst I was writing, with nothing 
to eat but rice and dried fish, with bad 
water to drink, robbed of every thing, 
even to my jacket, by the sultan himself, 
and scarcely a^night without attempts being 
made to murder me, I was told by those 
on whose vemclty I could rely, that if I 
could not persuade the sultan he would 
gain more by sparing my life than by kill- 
ing me, I was certainly gone, as this was 
the common method with him. Upon this 
I put my wits to work, and found the mat- 
ter not so difficult. By presents of any 
little articles that remained to me, I bribed 
some of the sultan’s favourite concubines 
and one or two of the slaves to whom lie 
was most partial, and soon learned my 
cue. Many consultations had been held 
at which the sultan and all bis brothers 
were for putting myself and Mr. H. out 
of the way. One of the head-people, 
named Inchi Oandel, however, reminded 
the sultan that it was well known by the 
government at Singapore that I was in the 
country, who on the event of my not re-- 
turning would seize all the Coti prows. 
The d’jragon of a Sambas prow, which 
arrived in the month of March, informed 
the sultan that to his knowledge I was very 
rich, and one of the principal men in Pe- 
nang, being related to the governor of 
that place. To my knowledge I bad never 
seen the man before, however I claimed 
the relationship, and took credit for all the 
riches they could give me. I then pro- - 
posed to the sultan to make a contract with 
him, sending him from Singapore what 
money and articles he required, to rtoeive 
payment in produce at a Ikiture searon* 
This is whet tlie sultan bod freqoentty 
wanted, while I well knew the impesribi- 
lity of peribrroingit ; but now notiilng Was 
impossible, my only desire being to leave 
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th*' country. S£Cil> Abdultali, thobandarre, and seize biff vessel, but bad himself taken 
undertook to manage on the part of the nearly 1,000 dollars, M’bicb be refused to 
sultan. This man, the very worst in the pay. I well knew it was in contemplation 
whole country, had formerly lived amongst to seize the tope, and gave Mesmile a bint 
the English at Banjermassin, and was of it, when wc were at Marpow. I now ad- 
looked upon by his master as a prodigy, vised him to go on board at once, and drop 
He had escaped from that place as well as down the river, when we would be safe, as 
Java on account of crimes which would none of the sultan’s people dare go near 
certainly have hung him. He planned the her, she being well armed, and the d'gra- 
whole business regarding the massacre of gon known to be a resolute man. This he 
Major Mullen, who unfortunately confld- promised to do, and asked me to give him 
ed in him, leading him on, step by step, to a paper to shew the residents of Singapore 
his ruin, and, under various pretences, and Rhio, where he might possibly obtain 
dei^riving him of his resources. Saib Ab- some satisfaction ; these he received. After 
dullah is the agent for selling arms and looking about carefully, ho closed the door 
gunpowder to the bugis at Macassar, and of the room in which we were conversing, 
in fact tlie head and principal of all oppo- and, with an air of great mystery, inquired 
sition to the European powers. whose property that time-keeper was, 

“ 1 very soon found myself cajmhle of which was at that moment laying on my 
turning this man to ftiy purpose, by a bed ; I replied the sultan’s who had given it 
promise of lending him a sum of inoncy. to me for the purpose of getting it repaired. 
The drawing up «»f the contract between He then iiuptired, wlierc was tlie late re> 

myself and sultan proceeded on iny part sideiit of Sambas, Major Mullen, killed ? 

with as niucb apparent anxiety as if I 1 replied, “ by all accounts near Ponti- 
really intended to abide by it, on the other ana.” “ Tell me,” says Mesmile, “ you 
side with every attempt to impose on me. who have been so far up tlie cnimtry as 
At length, we arranged matters at Mar- Marpow, did yon ever hear of the imijor 
pow, where we signed and sealed a con- having reached that place?” I said flion* 
tracTt, by which 1 agreed to send him would be little doubt of bis being killed 
d(>,(XX> dollars of articles, and about half far beyond it. *• Then,” replied d’gra- 
that sum of money. At this place, I took gon, I tell you, sir, that you are in error, 

the bandarre’s advice, and rented a inoun- if you think so. You arc an Kngiisbnian, 

tain called Hale Pupang, wbieb produces and I am from Sambas, which is under 

edible black birds ’.nests, and for which an the Dutch ilag. My sultan is a good man, 
o Her had already been made of 500 dollars and the sultan of Coti is worse tlian a 
per annum ; bnt I asserted every one was pirate. Major Mullen was a friend to my 
ignorant of its value, and engaged for sultan, ami I believe you know as well as 
.‘3,0(X> dollars per anniini, the money to be myself that he was killed in this country, 
paid previously on the return of the prows and that the time-keeper belonged to him, 
from Singapore. This being settled, I con- for be bad it in Sambas.” Here I made 
sidered myself quite safe, and indeed was what I considered a fatal mistake, as iii- 
so, as the sultan actually appointed persons stead of denying these assertions, and ex- 
tu take care of me ; in short, 1 was almost pressing surprise that he should venture to 
smothered with kindness. This lasted make them, 1 made a friend and confidant 
until my return to Tongarron, the capital, of him, ami out came the wliole aOair. 
w'here sodm: surmises began to float He was not surprised, having understood 
that 1 was aware of the fate of Major iiiiich of it previously. I now made up a 
Mullen, when I was at once in a package for the resilient of Rhio, contain, 
more perilous predicament than ever, for iiig the whole particulars, which Mesmile 
the slightest suspicion on that subjec*t promised to deliver. After promises of 
would have been instantly fatal. A cir- sccivsy w*e parted, 1 soon found out iny 
cumstnnee took place which gave me great folly had committed me past all cure, and 
iincMisinciss and placed my life at once in that my life himg upon the discretion of a 
the fxiwrer of others, and which indeed W'as man, who, all hough angry at tlie sultan, 
entirely my own fault, having one day was likewise a Malay, a man who had 
ileparted lirom my usual caution. The been, r.iiil was yet supposed to he, a noto. 
d’gragon of the tope from Sambas, Mes- r ions pirate, and well knew' he could make 
intie, bad given to the sultan about 1,50(> friends with the sultan, and get payment 
dolinrs, to receive- in return bees*-wax. for divulging siicli a secret. 1 did not 
He was at Marpow with me, but could not sleep that' night, hut the next morning 
get a doit, and was at length' obliged to went to him, and let him know his life as 
leave the country'wdthout any thing. This well aS'my own w'as lost w’orc he to men- 
man (wlio was formerly a pirate) is shrewd tion n word to any one. He said he knew 
andeksyer ; he came to me one morning in that, and that 1 had nothing to fear. Some 
an agony of yage against the sultan, hut days afterwards, Mesmile w'ctit to Seme- 
more particularly: against Saib Abdullah, rinden, seventy miles down the river. I 
the .baodanre, who had not only recom- was so anxious, that 1 followed him in a 
nittuded tlie sultan to give him nothing small canoe. I learned at Scmerlpden, 
^siat,Jour. N.S. VoL.fj.No.ai. (B) 
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which place 1 reached at midniglit, he had 
gone towards the moutl] of the river with 
an intention of going to sea. I imme. 
diately followed him, arriving at the open 
sea in eight hours, the distance being 
eighty miles, the current assisting us at least 
five miles an hour. The prow was not to 
be seen, but we overtook a boat returning 
with a bugis chief, who had gone to sec him 
off. I now imagined that it was possible 
Mesmile, finding himself safe beyond the 
power of the sultan, might possibly entrust 
the secret to his friend the bugis, who was 
a very old acquaintance, in which case the 
chance would be 100 to one against me, sin 
the priests would certainly get at the inA>r> 
ination. During the period I remained on 
board the prow at Semerinden, seven days, 

1 bad every reason to imagine all was dis- 
covered, as meetings were nightly held at 
the bandarre*s house, and likewise in that 
of the Bugis chief ; boats were dispatched 
up the country during the night, no one 
knew for what purpose, and our own d*gra- 
gon, who was sick, received a visit from 
tile high priest and the identical Bugis, at 
eleven o'clock one night, immediately after 
which he went up the country in a 
swift boat. I was at this moment so cer- 
tain of being murdered within a few hours, 
that I primed my gun, determined either 
to shoot myself or jump into the river the 
moment 1 was certain my fears were rea- 
lized. Every circumstance seemed to con- 
cur against me, and my mind was fully 
made up ; the only satisfaction which 
remained was the knowledge that all par- 
ticulars had already been forwarded, so 
that my death would not prevent Euro- 
peans from learning the facts besides the 
information which Mesmile wquld convey. . 
These thoughts consoled me so much that 
1 felt quite careless about the coqscquence, 
when our d'gragon returned, and- the par. 
ticulars of the meeting became known. 
The former went to take leave of bis wife 
at Tongarron, and the consultations were 
about the property of a rich Bugis lately 
dead, who had left no will, which occa- 
sioned great disputes amongst his relations.- 
My fears were over, it being evident the 
d’gragon bad been faithful in keeping the 
secret. T had not.been twenty-four hours 
on board the prow before a Dutcl^-made 
svrivel was pointed out to me, by one of 
Che sultan’s people, as having belonged to 
Major Mullen. This I knew immediately, 
having seen the fellow to it mounted on 
one of the sulan’s boats. The major 
brought to the country several Palembang 
swivels, and one pair uf European ones. 
There are several articles on board which 
belonged to the said master. At Semerin- 
den, Saib Abdullali desired me to be very 
cautious in sliewing tlie time-keepef to any 
Dutch gentleman, such was the sultan's 
particular wish. 

** During iny stay at Semerinden, I 
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had much information I could not get at 
before, as the saltan would never allow 
me to go amongst the Bugis inhabitants 
then at Cam pong. The whole of the Bu- 
gis arc against the sultan on account of 
some fresh duties imposed upon their trade 
up the river, and their hate to the Ban- 
darre is, if possible, increast'd, they think- 
ing the sultan had been acting according 
to his advice, which is likely enough to be 
the case. Many of the Bugis talk very 
openly. They have said to me, “ you 
know all the circumstances about the sul- 
tan murdering Mullen as well as we do ; 
it was the sultan's act, and he must take 
the consequence." I replied, the sultan 
had himself told me how Mullen was 
killed by the Diaks, that the sultan was 
iny friend and 1 should believe no other 
person." Every' person supposed the par- 
ticulars were known to me, because lliey 
were well known to every slave in the 
country, and was the subject of daily con- 
versation amongst each other. No one 
bad, however, any reason to suppose tliar 
I had got tbe proper information, and my 
business was to appear ignorant and treat 
the subject with indifiTcrcncc. The Bugis 
informed me, when they understood 1 ha<l 
gone up tlie country as far as Marpow, 
they were convinced 1 should never return; 
so certain were they of this that they de- 
termined among themselves to give up the 
truth to the English government, that the 
blame might fall in the proper place, and 
not be imputed to them. The Pangeraiig 
liato, the fhther of Sa Jarring, who mur- 
dered the major with his own hand, wrote 
particularly to the sultan that as I had seen 
his son there was actually a necessity for 
my death ; a report, the old man said, 
could be made that I had either been bit 
by a snake or taken by an alligator. I was 
myself aware of the danger of iny situation, 
but depended upon the sultan’s anxiety of 
getting possession of tbe large sum of 
money and the quantity of valuable goods 
I had agreed to send him, which alone 
saved my life, joined to my apparent igno- 
rance about the main point. Not only 
the Bugis at Semerinden, but the people 
uf Tongarron were astonished to see me 
return ; they, however, were not aware of 
the contract which, at the sultan’s request, 
w'as to be kept secret, that no one might be 
aware of what valuable property he would 
soon have in possession." 


19ttraim*0 00 lanli. 

Those who are familiar w'ith the recent 
accounts of the prosperous condition of 
the descendants of the mutineers of the 
English ship Bounty ^ residing at Pitcairn's 
Island, ^ill learn, perhaps, with some 
surprize, that the whole number of them 
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have emigrated from the place, on account 
of a deficiency of the necessary means of 
subsistence. Capt. Wilcox, of an Ameri- 
can whaling ship, arrived at New York, 
infohns, that while at Otaheite, the Cng. 
lish transport'ship Lucian arrived there, 
wiili all the inhabitants of Pitcairn's 
Island, with the purpose of fixing them in 
a settlement at Otaheite, on account of a 
scarcity of water at the former island. — 
iVVw Bedford Mercury, 


JAVA. 

Extract of a letter, dated Batavia, 21 st 
Dec. 1830;—“ The folks in Cheribon 
have been reinonstraiing very strongly 
against the forced cultivation of sugar and 
indigo, which, if persisted in, may lead 
to another war. Fourteen villages refused 
to plant cane, and asked their chief to lead 
them in resisting it, but he, it appears, 
informed the resident of what was going 
on. The governor has sent a commis- 
sioner to ascertain whether the bulk of the 
jiopulatiou is adverse to the new measures, 
And if he finds that to be the case, how 
will it be with ■ ■ ■ and the oUier Eu- 
ropean contractors ?’* 

To explain the above extract with which 
we have been favoured, wc must inform 
our readers that the government in Java 
has lately contracted with certain indivi- 
duals for tlie supply of sugar and indigo, 
on “ very moderate terms ** (the govern- 
ment supplying the materiel) ; but in en- 
4ieavouring to procure the latter as cheaply 
as possible (that is, for nothing), the go- 
vernment has forced the natives,throiigh the 
influence of their clilefi:, to cultivate it wiUi- 
«»ijt remuneration. That this system has not 
“ worked well ** is very evident from the 
strong remonstrances of the people, and, 
what is more to be dreaded, from a symp- 
tom of insurrection. If the Java govern- 
ment acts wisely, it will take a lesson from 
past experience, and learn to refrain from 
encroaching in any way on the rights and 
liberty of a brave and already opprtesed 
people. — Sing. Chron. Feb, 3. 

A ridiculous rumour has been circulated 
in Europe that the Dutch have been ex- 
pelled from the island of Java. It is almost 
needless to say that it is entirely ground- 
less. 


^a0trAla0ia. 

NEW SpUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Courts Feb, 3.~~~Coombcs, v. 

M*Quoid and Murray . — This was an 


action of trespass and false imprisonment, 
brought by a free seltler against Mr. 
M^Quoid, the high sheriff of the territory, 
and Mr. David Murray, superintendaiit of 
the P/iccnii' hulk, by whose orders the 
]}lalntiff was, with two other persons, ar- 
rested at Swan River, on suspicion of 
being runaway prisoners, and transmitted 
to this colony. It was proved in evidence, 
that the plaintiff came out to Van Diemen's 
Land as a free settler ; that, at Swan 
River, he was seized, put in irons, and 
carried on board tlic hulk; that he was, 
with two others, ])laced in a cell in the 
lo'.ver deck, assigned to convicted felons, 
with irons weighing ten pounds on his 
legs; that they were allowed, for about a 
fortnight, only the rations of prisoners 
under sentence to a penal settlement, till 
the last seven or eight days of their impri- 
sonment; that their clothes were branded 
inside ; and that they were brought hand- 
cuffed to the prisoners* barracks, where 
they were kept till discharged by this 
court. The damages were laid at ^^500. 

The defendants pleaded, besides the 
general issue, a justification, under an act 
of council, authorizing the apprehension of 
persons reasonably suspected of being run- 
away prisoners, and ihroiving the onus (f 
proof on the jmrlies suspected. 

The judge told tlie jury, that the act of 
council was inapplicable to such a ca.se as 
this, and the latter found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, damages £200. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Advantages of Kmigration to the Co- 
lony,— ~T \\q Sydney Gazette of February 8, 
contains a long article upon the advan- 
tages of emigrating to New South Wales, 
which places that colony in a point of view 
very attractive to settlers of all classes. 
« We are too painfully aware,** it is said, 
“ of the mischiefs that have resulted 
from exaggerated pictures, especially witli 
regard to Van Diemen’s Land, to be 
capable of wilfully lending ourselves to 
the work of deception. What we are 
about to state arc either plain matters of 
fact, capable of easy demonstration, or 
opinions formed from facts exclusively.’* 
Die article sets forth ,/£i7c specific advan- 
tages. The first and most prominent, is 

the amazing fertility of the seasons;’* 
the next, “ the extreme cheapness of all 
the necessaries of life.” Under this last 
head, it is stated, ** tliat from the dreadful 
prevalence of debt, stock, produce, and 
every description of goods are brought to 
the iiammer every day, and absmutely 
sacrificed. While this is ruinous to the 
proprietors, it is an immense advantage to 
the newly-arrived emigrant ; by attending 
a few of these sales, he may stock his 
farm, and furnish his bouse at an incre- 
dibly small expense.” A third advantage 
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is that ** the profitable resources of the 
colony are becoming very considerubly ex- 
tended.** The writer has given a state > 
ment of the progressive increase in the 
export of the staple comiTiodity, wool, 
which in 1822 amounted to 172,880 lbs., 
^d in 1829 was 1,005,338 lbs., or an 
increase of nearly seven-fold. He antici- 
pates an incomparably greater ratio of in- 
crease from the increased experience of the 
flock-owners, the larger investment of 
capital, and tlie improvement in the cha- 
racter of the fleece. To mechanics and 
labourers of every description are offered 
the advantages of “ full employment, high 
wages, and cheap food, and clothing.** 
The 'commonest labourers receive 3s. a 
day; hedgers and ditchers sometimes 8s., 
and mechanics make their 4()s., 50s., and 
60s. a week ; whilst fat beef is 2d. per lb., 
and bread 3^d. the two-pound loaf. The 
last advantage enumerated is the fineness 
and healthiness of the climate. 

The writer winds up his glowing state- 
ment, which ought to have a powerful 
effect upon the disappointed and complain- 
ing at home, in the following words ; — 
** We shall conclude witli one observation, 
that all our advantages are inconceivably 
enhanced by the vast dimensions of our 
territory. Were there so great a rage for 
emigrating to these shores that miliums 
were scrambling to reach them, instead of 
crying out, like Captain Stirling, the 
Governor of Swan River, in his despatches 
to the Home Government, By nil means 
discourage this alarming rush,** we should 
exclaim, ** By all means let them come, 
for we have room for millions more !** 

Missions io the ATi/tivs.-— Two Mission- 
aries, ordained clergymen of the Church 
of England, are daily expected at Sydney, 
for the purpose of instructing the Abori- 
gines ; their salaries to be paid hy Goverri- 
fe ment. The Rev. Mr. Threlkcld has faci- 
litated their task by his acquirement of the 
Aboriginal language. 

Two Missionaries from the Wesleyan 
Society are also expected from England, 
on their way to the Society’s Islands. 

Runaway Cbnvic/f.—- The bush-rangers 
increase in numbers ; several individuals 
have been taken into custody on suspicion 
of being connected with them. A St^dney 
Gaxette contains a list and description of 
no less than Jifiy prisoMrs who have 
absconded. t- 

East’-Tndia Company^lSi is rumoured 
here that the East-India Company intend 
to purchase a piece of land in this colony, 
and tx>*erect a mai&on de saniS for the re- 
ception of invalids from India . — Sydney 



AN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

. enterprising in- 


dividual has arrived in the Colony from 
China. He resides at the Macquarie 
Hotel, where the principal civil and roili. 
tary officers have paid their respects to 
him. He dines frequently abroad, and his 
society is universally courted. — Tasma^ 
niatu 

The Aborigines . — The Tasmanian papers 
of January state that the expedition against 
the blacks is to be renewed before the 
approaching winter, and in order to 
strengthen tlie hands of the Lieutenant 
Governor, a local militia, composed of 
volunteers, was on the eve of being formed 
in Hobart Town. 


SWAN RIVER. 

The aocoiints from this settlement are 
to the lOtli of March ; they are very satis- 
factory. Messrs. Bannister and Sinitlie li.-ul 
returned from King George’s Sound, after 
travelling fifty-1 liree <lays across a country 
well watered, and abounding Avith the 
most luxuriant timber ; several samples of 
tlic mould had been brought in, anti it 
proved of the finest quality for agricul- 
tural purposes. The colonists at the Swan 
Avere abundantly supplied with every ne- 
cessary, and with provisions at low prices. 
The liarve.st Iratl been productive, and ve- 
getables were plentiful. King George’s 
Sound, it is stated, is to be attached to the 
Swan River settlement. — Lond. Pajwr. 


MACAO. 

“ The President and Select Committee, 
having had formal intimation made to them 
by his Excellency the Portuguese gover- 
nor of Macao, that he had received orders 
from the existing government of Portugal 
to prohibit the future residence of all indi- 
vidual foreign (including British) mer- 
chants, AA’ho have not the previous sanction 
of the court of Lisbon, in Macao, have 
lost no time in communicating this infor- 
mation to his Excellency the Governor 
General of India, as avcU as to the autlio- 
rities in England. They deem it, at the 
same time, desirable that the existence of 
these orders should be as generally known 
ais possible among the British community in 
China, as they have been further given to 
understand that the suspension of the im- 
mediate execution . of the orders in ques- 
tion lias only been in consequence of their 
interposition. 

** By order of the President and Select 
Committee, 

H. H. Lindsay, Sec. 

“ British Factoryf MacaOf I4eh Feb. 
1831.** 
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It will be seen, from the above an- 
nouncement, that it is not alone against 
Chinese maltreatment that the Select Com- 
mittee nre called on to extend their protec- 
tion to British subjects. At the moment 
when the Chinese arc Issuing mandates 
against foreigners having their families 
with them at Canton, and insisting upon 
their remuining at Macao, the Portuguese 
governor of tliis settlement chooses to say 
that they shall not reside there without 
leave first obtained from Lisbon. What 
then must a foreign merchant do with his 
family? excluded from Canton by Chi- 
nese jealousy uiid caprice, and from Macao 
by a governor acting in the name of the 
most ancient and faithful ally of the Bri- 
tish nation, in whose defence so much Bri- 
tish blond has been spilt, and so much Bri- 
tish gold expended? 

We had heard of this interdict some 
months ago, but having been, at the same 
time, assured by the highest authority, 
that the governor was acting on a miscon- 
ception of an order from Idsbon, and as 
the Portuguese community, generally, ap- 
])cared to be of the same opinion, wo 
were in hopes the subject would he nllow^ed 
to drop. We are, liowever, now inform- 
ed that such an order from the court of 
Lisbon does really exist, and that the go- 
vernor considers himself as not at liberty 
to disobey it. 

Not to speak of the common rights of 
hospitality due from one nation to another, 
wc think it may be argued that] British 
subjects arc entitled by treaty to the privilege 
of residing in Macao. By the second arti- 
tide of the treaty of 1810, between Great 
Britain and Portugal, ** there shall be 
reciprocal liberty of commerce and navi- 
gation between the respective subjects of 
tiic two high contracting parties. They 
may trade, travel, sojourn, or establish 
themselves, in all the territories and do- 
minions of eitlier. *’ By the sixth article of 
the same treaty, it is declared that ** neither 
of the high contracting parties shall grant 
any favour or privilege in matters of com- 
merce and navigation to the subjects of aiiy 
other state trading with the ports and seas 
of Asia, which shall not be also granted, 
f/Hfim pr oxime, on the same terms to the 
subjects of the other contracting parly.*’ 

The Spaniards having the privilege of 
trading at Macao, it follows that British 
subjects arc also entitled to this, as far it Is 
In the power of the Portuguese to grant it. 
Admittance to British ships they cannot 
grant, because Chinese regulations admit 
none but Portuguese and Spanish vessels. 
This single exception cannot, however, be. 
a sufficient reason for invalidating every 
otlier privilege contemplated in the treaty ; 
more especially as by the same Chinese’ 
regulations, which give access to Spanish 
vessels^ British subjects are not only per- 


mitted, but ladies are even commanded, to 
reside at Macao. 

Whether, therefore, it be deemed a 
Chinese or a Portuguese settlement, or fas 
is neater the truth) a sort of anomalous 
mixture of both, we know' of no one prin- 
ciple to justify tlie mandate said to have 
come from the court of Lisbon, w'hicli 
will be considered still more extraordinary 
when wc add, that in the year 1823, fo- 
reigners w'ere invited by the then ruling 
administration (of which the present go- 
vernor was n iiieiiiber) to transact their 
opium business at Macao on an unsolicited 
pledge of hospitality and the utmost free- 
dotii of trade, of wliich many, both then 
and since,, have availed themselves to a 
great extent. And it is w'ell known that 
the investiture of foreign capital has long 
proved the princijial source of revenue, 
the sole support of their shipping, and, wc 
may add, of the place itself. 

If we look to llio unrestricted freedom 
of resort allowed to Portuguese and other 
foreigners in British India, how will 
the comparison appear? Poreign ship* 
ping is, it is true, charged with double 
duties ; but foreigners individually have 
the most boundless liberty of establishing 
themselves and of employing their capital, 
at Calcutta or in the interior, in any line 
tliey please, whether in commerce or in 
any of the extensive manufactures of the 
country . — Canton lieg,Feb. 19. 


FORGED llirT^OMAS. 

A great part of the last file of Peking 
Gazettes is taken up with memorials and 
edicts concerning persons who have bought 
and sold forged diplomas of literary rank. 
Pang-ying, 'rsae-shing.tsoo, and Jin- 
sung-yu, persons who w'ere formerly em- 
ployed as writers to that division of the 
board of revenue which su])ttrintcnds the 
sale of rank, have, it appears, for the last 
four years been engaged in making and 
selling forged diplomas. In Gan-hwuy 
province, no less than forty-six persons 
have been convicted of possessing such 
forged diplomas, and subjected to exami- 
nation. ** If,” says the board of revenue, 
in its memorial to his majesty on the sub- 
ject, “ there arc so many in our province 
alone, how can the other provinces be 
without any transactions of the same kind ?*’ 

After a long account of the examina- 
tions, the particulars in which the difficulty 
of forging diplomas consists (on which 
account persons well acquainted with the 
forms .pf diplomas must have been en- 
gaged in forging tliem), &c., the board 
concludes its memorial by requesting of 
bis maj^ty, that all writers to the board, 
who have left office anterior to the third year 
of his majesty’s reign, be subjccti'd to trial 
by the criminal board, and that the gover- 
nors, deputies, &c. of various provinces 
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be commended to examine all diplomas of 
purchased rank ; to ivhicli his majesty re- 
plies, ** it is recorded.** 

The above-mentioned writers, viz. Pang- 
ying, Tsae-shing.tsoo, and Jin-sung-yu, 
having made their escape as soon as infor- 
mation was brought against them by 
Chow-tsae, who is likewise a discharged 
writer, his majesty issued a decree on the 
second of the fifth moon (June 21st), com- 
manding a high military officer, the gover- 
nor of Peking, the fbo-yuen of Chd- 
keang province, and others, to search for 
and examine them. Taou-shoo, the foo- 
yuen of Gan-hwuy, immediately on the 
receipt of this decree, took such measures 
as enabled him to seize the criminals, for 
which the emperor confers on hiin the ho- 
norary title Tae-tsze-shaou-paou, or sc. 
condary guardian of the Jieir apparent, 
promotes some inferior officers who were 
employed in apprehending them, and gives 
directions for sending thccriminals speedily 
and carefully to Peking. 

Tlicrc is also a memorial from the cen- 
sor, Woo-sing-pang, Vepresenting the dif- 
ficulties of preventing such transactions as 
the above, arising from the writers, when 
the term of writership is elapsed, being 
left without employment, and not being 
compelled to return within a limited time 
to tlicir native places, as well as from the 
remissness and oversight of the officers un- 
der whom they have been employed ; and 
requesting the circumstances may be exa. 
mined into. The Ta-hco-sze and the 
council of nine arc ordered to delilicrate 
on the subject, and report the result of 
their deliberations to his majesty. 

Summary. Six of the writers in Pe- 
king, who have for a series of years been 
forging diplomas for doctors of letters, and 
imposing on those to whom they sold tliem, 
^kave been sentenced to death. The prime 
minister To-tsin presided on their trial, 
and they were all ordered for. immediate 
decapitation, but the emperor has altered 
the sentence. The two ringleaders to be 
executed in the presence of the hero of 
Casbgar, Chaiig-lhig, and a party of Pe- 
king writers to surround the culprits at the 
execuUon, that they may witness their fate 
and take warning. The next two to be 
reserved as witnesses for a while, and then 
beheaded ; and the last two to be strangled 
after the great autumnal assize. 

A roan named Kwei-shing.ltso, an in- 
ferior officer of the board of revenue, witli 
a few accomplices, carried on for years a 
system of selling forged diplomas of rank. 
It is now ascertained that during the suc- 
cessive superintendence of twenty presi- 
dents of this board, Kwei-sliing-tso sold 
20,419 forged diplomas. He and his 
accomplices have been punished with death; 
the presidents and other officers who 
diould have detected thb forgery have 
been visited variously with dismissal, de- 


gradation, or loss of salary for a certain 
time. Those who are degraded to a lower 
rank are told by the emperor, that if they 
be faultless for eight years to come they 
will be restored. His majesty says he is 
quite ashamed of such a set of servants ; 
he is ashamed on their account, and cannot 
wholly acquit himself for having so many 
imbeciles.— -Chafon Reg. Feb. 19. 

SHAM MANDARINS. 

In the Peking Gazette, of September 
28th, there is a suggestion from Clia- 
lung-o, the resident of Cashgar, to the 
emperor, recommending that the inferior 
military officers, at thirteen difTercnt stca- 
tioiis on the frontier of the Booriats and 
other foreign tribes beyond Cashgar, 
should be allowed to wear a button of tlie 
fifth degree of rank and imperial favour 
w'hen on duty there, but that the button 
and the feather should be both plucked oil* 
when they returned to the city. To this 
his majesty consents, but at the same time 
commands the great officers to be very 
strict in looking after these buttons and 
feathers, lest they should be worn after the 
return of the individuals so decked out 
with the show of rank to impose on the 
ignorant barl>ariaiis. There is reason to 
think that this crick was successfully played 
off on the Ciiglish at the Goorka frontier 
by the CbincaS posted there. Hie same 
Gazette contaiiis an account of a Tartar 
soldier quarrelling with and fighting a 
Che-foo magistrate ; the soldier is sen- 
tenced to 100 bIow5 with a round cudgel 
and three years transportation. The ma- 
gistrate, having got into several quarrels 
about trifling matters and involving other 
people, is dismissed the service. — Ibid. 

' MISCELLANEOUS. 

Imperial Fraud . — A Tartar of the im- 
perial collateral kindred has sent in a forg- 
ed certificate of his mother’s death, that he 
might obtain thirty taels of silver, the 
allowance on such occasions. 

CoryMrors.— The emperor has ordered 
the seizure of one of the tsili-tszc secn-sang, 
or fortune-tellers, who pretend to disclose 
future* events by slips of paper, from a 
suspicion that he is a different character 
from what he pretends to be. 

Court The Siamese arc said 

to send aniiu il tribute to the court of Pe- 
king. The ambassadors avail themselves 
of the exemption of their luggage and that 
of their attendants from search, to smug- 
gle large quantities of opium and other 
contraband articles. 


a>t. 

Accounts' from St. Helena represent the 
completion of the inclined plane or rail- 
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-way, constructed by the Governor, Gene- 
ral Dallas, to I^adder Hill, a project which 
facilitates the communication and transport 
of stores between the town and the garri- 
soned fort. The angle of the plane is 
under forty -five degrees, and in the centre 
is a foot- passage. Already liave indivi- 
duals availed themselves of the new com. 
xnunication by which the old circuitous 
road is avoided. The project was bold, 
and its success at first problematical, but 
it was executed with perseverance, and it 
does great credit to that officer. Com- 
modore Collycr received the thunks of the 
Governor and Council for the prompt as- 
sistance he afforded to the ship Orwell in 
her critical situation when entering the 
harbour on the ICtli of March last. 

“ St, Helena^ Sept. Gift, 1830. — Died in 
the house of free Sam, at the estate called 
Hailed Cattle Pound, Mrs. Elizabeth Ho. 
noria Frances Eanibc (relict of the late 
Serjeant Lambe, of the artillery, of this 
island), at the advanced age of 110 years 
and four months. In the year 1731, she 
was housekeeper in the establishment of 
Governor Pyke, during his second go. 
vcrnincnt, and w'ell remembered having 
Iicard that Sir Richard Munden stormed 
the fort, which now bears his name. Twen- 
ty-one personages filled the seat of govern- 
ment of this island during her life-time. 
She assisted Dr. Halley in fixing his as- 
tronomical instruments upon the hill im- 
mediately over Dr. Watson’s house, at 
Huts Gate. At that distant period, the 
house now occupied by Mrs. Hall and 
the ground upon which Teutonic Hall 
stands was one continued plain extending 
to Amos Vale, until the earthquake of 
17.56, when she recollected the two vallies 
taking the form they arc now in, nearly 
300 head of cattle and several huts disap- 
peared. 

** She was the first who brought sugar, 
cane to perfection, and introduced wire, 
grass, having obtained tlie seed from some 
passing ship. In the year 1741, she in. 
stituted a boarding-school for the instruc- 
tion of young ladies in old English ; and 
was absolutely the first who proposed « 
emancipation of the island slaves to the 
then Governor Lambert. Siie remembered 
the eclipse of the sun in 1743, when the 
superstitious islanders (from the total dark- 
ness which took place) supposed the world 
was coming to an end. At the time when 
the lascars mutinied on board the country 
ship Mahomedf she recollecU!d six of the 
ring-leaders being executed in the forest 
then extending from Ladder Hill to Plan- 
tation-house, 

** She was eight times married, bad nu- 
merous generations (260 of whom are now 
alive), and died ah example of true piety, 
in the full persuasion that the Millenium 
will happen in 1836, and that the charter 
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will be renewed to the Honourable East- 
India Company ! 

She was present when the first stone 
of Uic castle was laid in the time the Dutch 
liad possession of the island, and saw an 
immense quantity of Swamee pagodas laid 
under the foundation stone.” 


OTape of iSSooli fG^opo. 

The slave trade has lately received 
several severe ciiccks, in consequence of 
tlie activity of the cruizing squadron. On 
the southern coast of the Bay of Ix>ango, 
the Spaniards, Portuguese, and Brazilians 
have destroyed their ibrts, and deserted 
their establishments. — South African Adv, 
Map 18. 


The following horrible statement ap. 
pears in the Tasmanian^ Van Diemen’s 
Land paper, of the 28th January last. 
Some inquiry into the facts is highly 
necessary 

** That part of these islands where the 
events we ui^ al}out to relate took place, 
is at the soutiiern extremity of the 
iioftherii island, a beautiful country, pos- 
sessing important rivers and harbours, and 
every other natural advantage. The na- 
tives there congregate in numbers of from 
800 to 1,000, under the autliority of some 
influential individual, who possesses, we 
apprehend, a sort of legitimate chieftain- 
ship. At that part of the northern island 
to which we now refer, there are tw'o of 
these sovereigns, the one is named Hccho, 
the other llobulloh. It docs not appear 
tliat these names arc patronymic ; their . 
appear to be rather titulatory, insomudr 
as the article ‘ The* is always prefixed to 
them. Thus they are dcsignati^ as * The 
Hecho,* or ‘The liobolloh.* As is the 
case in all other parts qf the world, Chris- 
tlan even more so than heathen, the people 
arc engaged in frequent wars; upon these 
occasions, all prisoners who are taken, be- 
come not only slaves to the captors, but 
their lives are only held by the uncertain 
tenure of the pleasure of the owner. 
The chief Hecho, has 600 or 700 of these 
unfortunate people. Most of the chief- 
tains of both islands have paid more than 
one visit to Sydney, generally In some one 
of the Missionary vessels, w'ho are occu- 
pied in an e.vtensive, and it cannot but be 
B highly profitable trade, conveying from 
these and other islands in the iWific, 
cargoes of pork, coco-nut oil, flax, and 
other articles. 

“ When a ship anchors in any of the 
bays, the chief, attended by a numerous 
body of his sect, goes on board immedi- 
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ately. His first operation is to examine 
the streriMtr of the Tesiiel, as respects her ^ 
means of offence or defence, and this not 
more witli a siewof petty thieving, >ivhich 
is considered a matter-of-course practice, 
but to the capture of the vessel herself, if 
such appears to be practicable. They ap- 
pear to possess some of the very worst 
propensities with which the human race is 
afliicted.— -For example, as respects their 
foodi they consider human fiesh to be the 
sweetest and most delicious of ail possible 
food. So regardless are they of human 
life, that they are in the habit continually 
of coolly murdering their slaves for the 
slightest fault. Captain Briggs was wit- 
ness to an instance of a young female 
being put to death, merely for refiisiiig to 
perform some menial service required of her; 
and be himself had saved tlie lives of two 
young men (who had run away from their 
owners for fear of being murdered for 
some trifling offence), by purchasing tliein 
for a few pounds of gunpowder and some 
fi8b«hook5. It is not easy to explain the 
peculiarly horrible passions and liabits of 
this finely formed race of people, by 
general description. Perhaps the best 
method will be to relate some of the cir- 
cumstances which attended Captain Briggs* 
late visit, from which the reader will be 
enabled to form a tolerably accurate judg- 
ment of the state of things in general. 

Hecho, the chief of whom we have 
spoken, is a remarkably fine young man, 
of about twenty-five years old. He is six 
feet four or five inches in height, and per- 
fectly well proportioned. He is the son of 
a chief who is spoken of as < The Payie,* 
who was taken to England some years ago, 
where having received great attention, 
upon his return he declared himself the 
enemy of all those of his country who 
i^^ebould attack any English vessel, or injure 
fSlin Englishman, of course beyond the 
mere practise of thieving, which, as we 
have said, is the vocation of these islanders. 
Some few years ago, a chieftain of the 
south-eastern coast had killed and eaten 
Captain Downie and the crew of the brig 
Samuel, a vessel which had been trading 
there, bartering muskets, powder, and 
balls, for flatx and other produce ; but l>c- 
ing either over-confidential or unguarded, 
his vessel was captured, and himself and 
crew eaten. The same people it was, 
who had succeeded in taking a midship- 
mad and a boat's crew of his IVlajesty's 
ship WartpUe^ commanded by the late Sir 
J. Brisbane, wlio were killed and after- 
wards eaten as mere matter of course. To 
avenge these atrocities thus committed 
upon Payie's friends and allies, the En^- 
lish/^hat chief and the Robulloh, went in 
1 822!^i4s|^a strong body of their people, 
and ‘ the former by surprise, .they 

killedMBte all they could find, destroy- 
ing them of the unfortunate 


clan, who in their turn, furnished food iqr 
tlieir Cannibal appetite. Glutted with 
blood, but still hankering for more, they 
landed upon Banks* Island with the same 
horrible intent. But tlicrc they met with 
a check. The chieftain, who was called 
the Marinewie, was prepared for their re- 
ception ; a battle ensued, in which the in- 
vaders were defeated, with the loss of the 
Payic, who, being taken by the Marinewie, 
was by that chief killed and eaten, as was 
also an Englishman named Smith, whohad 
joined the allies in their predatory excursion. 
The Robulloh escaped, and on his reliirii 
to bis native place, united with the Hccho> 
the son of the Payic, who had succeeded 
to his eaten father's throne, in tlie deter- 
mination to avenge the former disaster, 
llius matters stood, until about tlic middle 
of last year, when Captain Briggs, in the 
J)rago7i, arrived at the territory of these 
allied chieftains. Their first attempt was 
to endeavour to induce him to accompany 
them in an expedition which they had been 
for some time preparing, against the 
IMnrinowie, promising him tliatifhc would 
join them therein, they would furnish hi.s 
ship with a full cargo of fiax in return. 
Thny were by no means unskilful diplo- 
inatists. They urged that the Payie had 
been in England, and was the friend and 
avenger of the English — that the iNIarine- 
wie, who had killed and eaten him, had 
also killed and eaten more white men than 
any other New Zealander whatever, and 
they promised * subsidies' in return for the 
essential service which they well knew 
they should receive from a commander and 
a vessel such as Capt. Briggs and the 
Dragon, Tliey did not however succeed. 
Capt. Briggs peremptorily refused to be 
associated in the horrid enterprize. Not 
so, however, the commander of another 
British vessel, which happened just then 
to arrive upon a trading voyage. She w'as 
a fine brig of three hundred tons, whose 
name, and that of the cotninamler, we for- 
l^ear for the present to insert. The two 
chiefs agreed with this person, that his 
ship should convey them and their people 
to the country of the Marinewie, where 
the war wns carried on to utter extermi- 
nation. On the 22d October of the last 
year, the expedition sailed; there was u 
fine fleet of war canoes, and the two chiefs, 
with about one hundred picked warriors, 
were on board the English brig. Capt. 
Briggs remained at the anchorage, pro- 
curing by tlic usual means of barter, a 
cargo for his vessel. On the lltli of 
November the expedition returned, having 
been entirely successful.- The Marinewie 
had been taken by surprise, liis wholi^ 
people destroyed, except such as fied into 
the interior beyond the reach of pursuit, 
and himself, his wife, and his .daughter, a 
beautiful girl* of fifteen, takeq prisoners. 
The captain of tlie Engli^i vessel stated. 
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tlMt ’oil tfieir arrival at Baiik’s Harbour, tbeir Klobuhtered victims, solituda* Hia 
thePiiylaand the RoboUob had caused all prisoners were landed and nmged, seate<l 
tbeir people to conceal themseivca below ; on jthe beach, tbeir coiiquerora bavins 
that the Mariiiewje sent immediately on brought on shore in baskets the salhNi 
board to negociate for the trading, which I'odies of the victims of tlieir ferocity » 
he, of course^ suppo^ was the object of Each basket is of sufficient sise to hold ii 
the Englishman's arrival. He demanded human body cut up into pieces ; of these 
two double guns, by way of tribute to tiiere were, according to Captain Briggs's 
himself, for permission to open tlic trade, ealcuiation, about one hundred. The war 
This Was granted. The trade commenced, dance then commenced. It is the most 
and the Marinewie, not suspecting the fate frightful method of rejoicing, any idea of 
which awaited him, confiding fully on the which the human mind can convey to itself. 
Englishman's honour, went himself on The warriors entirely naked— their long 
board to visit him. After he bad been black hair, although matted with human 
seated in the cabin a short time, the Hecho gore, yet flowing partially in the wind— 
and Robulloh jumped upon him, from in the left hand a human head — in the 
their place of concealment, as did their right a bayonetted inuskef, held by the 
people upon all those who had attended middle of tiie barrel. Thus, with a song, 
him on board, and seizing him by the the terrible expression of which can only 
hair, explained to him his situation. be imagined by being heard, did they 

“ The scene which followed is too dread- dance round their wretched victims— every 
ful to describe. Under tlie cover of the nigh^ now and again approaching them tvithges- 
the Rol)u]loh, the Payie, and their men, tures threatening death under its most hor- 
landed from the ship, and having sue- rible form of lingering torture ! But they 
ceeded in capturing the wife and daughter did not inflict it. None of them were killed, 
of the Marinewie, they sent them on All were apportioned among the conquer- 
board, and a work of death ensued, utterly ing warriors as slaves, one old man and a 
unspeakable or indescribable, for the hor- little boy excepted, who were sentenced to 
rible cruelties which w»ere perpetrated. The he sacrificed to their daemon of vengeance, 
whole population of the place who did not The feast was tiien prepared, at which 
escape were killed, except about fifty, these two victims were to be killed and 
reserved to be taken back to be sacrificed eaten. It consisted of about one hundred 
at the Fdoody feast of triumph which baskets of potatoes, and a sorttof green 
awaited their return. At daylight in the vegetable of delicious flavour, and equal 
morning, the victors were seen actively quantities of whale blubber and human 
employed in cutting up and preparing for flesh. Every thing being arranged, the 
the steam ‘kettle the dead bodies of the poor old man was brought forth horribly 
slaughtered victims of the night. The accoutred for death, having affixed round 
crew of the vessel described tlie horrors his neck the head of his son, whose body, 
which they witnessed as beyond every formed part of the infernal banquet then 
thing dreadful. The whole of the day ivas exhibited. Here, for the first time, to the, 
occu|kied in salting and packing in baskets, disgrace of the female character, a few wo- 

heads and bodies to be conveyed buck, men appeared. Some few, wives or mo- 
Am'dft^t the victims was a fine young tbers, whose husbands or whose sons had ■ { 
woman, near her accouchement, who was been in their turn killed and eaten, ap. 
cut open, her unborn infant extracted, her proaclied the poor old man, and plucking 
head and part of her body salted, and the the hair of his head and bis beard, prick- 
remaiflder, in the presence of the Captain, ing him witli tlie . teeth of some fish or. 
officem, lin'd Che wnole crew df the British other animal, inflicted upon him every, 
ship, given to tlie pigs ! ^ {lossible bodily torture, while the inven- 

On the 11th November, in the morning, tions of tlicir daemoniacal countrymen 

the brig having arrived with her cargo of were doing their utmost to agonize bis 
human AmIi, living and dead, at about 11 mind I Captain Briggs, who witnessed all 
A.M. preparations were made for the this, determined to save this poor man's 
triumphal landing. And here a peculiar life and that of the boy, who was also to be 
feature in the character of the New Zea- sacrificed, if such could be done by cither 
landers was exhibited. Ferocious as ap- force or price. The boy was brought 
pears to be the male character, that of the forth to die. At 

female appears in strong contrast thereto, tended over his head, and was about to 

Not a single woman was on the beach to cleave it in twain, when Capt. Briggs, at 

receive either husband or lover (for such a hazard which may be easily understood, 
there are even in the most savage state, and seized him, and by threats and entreaties, 
the New Zealanders appear to be emi- tlie risk of which at such a time he cannot . 
nently susceptible of the tender passion), now contemplate without sliuddering, ob- 
not a child to welcome its parent, not a tained the life of the boy altogether, and 
father towelcome bis son. All was silence, that of the old man for the time 1— The 
and except ae respited the cannibal war- next day be was taken to another place, 
riors, and the dead mutilated remains of where his doom was sealed with every cir- 
N.S.V 01 .. 6 .N 0 . 21 . (C) 
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cumstabce^ of horror and atrocity. The 
boy still Uvia. Captaiu Brij^gs paid the 
ransom of hia life in muskets and gun- 
powder. He conveyed him in safety to 
bit ship, and he is now here, in Hobart 
Tbwn, ipatcfwlly acknowledging his obK- 
mtibii to the worthy man who saved him 
from death. » 

In the mean time the bloody banquet 
went on ; tlie Hecho, the RobuUoh, and 
the iest, devouring the contents of the 
baskets we have described with tlie greatest 
delight. . The manner in which the bodies 
had been salted, at nearly the hottest season 
of the year, had been too imperfect to pre- 
vent the process of decomposition from 
proceeding to so considerable an extent, 
that the worms crawled from the putrid 
flesh as it was devoured. It was a horrible 
slgjht. Captain Briggs had the curiosity 
to 6pen one of the baskets which was near 
him* It contained the head and body of 
a beautiful young female: One of the 
officers of the ship who was with him had 
resolution enou^ to dissect the breast 
away with his penknife ; he wrapped it up 
in a handkerchief, took it on board the 
pragohi put it into spirits, and presented 
it to a gentleman in Hobart Town, in 
whose possession it now is. 


** While this dreadflil scene was going 
oily the Marinewic was. confined in irons 
in the forC-cabin of the English brig of 
which we have spoken. On the passage 
from Banks* Harbour to Cook's Strait, 
this chieftain and 'bia Vritby Well knowing 
the dreadful tortures which awaited them 
from their ferodousi eOelnieS^ 'took 'an 
effectual method of- preventing their 
daughter from undergoing the sufiFbrings 
to which they knew she was destined : 
they strangled her. The Captain then 
placed both the Marinewle and his wife in 
irons to prevent them also frbm destroying 
themselves. They were landed on the 
12lh of November by the Robiilloh, and 
conveyed from the coast some short dis. 
tance into the interior Captain Briggs 
was not able to ascertain their fate, but 
we understood that it was intended tliat 
after they bo4 been dispatched with all the 
torture usual in such cases, the heart of 
Maritiewie f||iould be sent to be eaten by 
the Hecho'a mother, the widow of the 
Payie, who ^ad been eaten by the Mari- 
newie, tliat tlie Robulloli should eat bis 
brains, die Pecho bis eyes, the Hecho’s 
sister his tongue, and that the rest of his 
body should be sent as presents to the 
Chiefs in tbg interior." 


Postscript. 


^ Owing to the unusually long suspen- 
sion of intelligence from the East at this 
sefwon, we are compelled to go to press 
a shorter quantity of matter than 
customary, which will be made up next 


papers to the end of March arrived, from 
which we have gleaned hastily a few ex- 
tracts, which ai^ given in a supplement. 
Thib^ contain no news of importance. 


ntonth. 

the veiy latest moment that we 
could avail ourselves of them, Calcutta 


An overland dispatch from Bombay 
reached the India- House on the 1 6th of 
August, announcing the arrival of the 
new Governor, Lord Clare; tlie' date is 
the 20th of March. There had been a 
report at the Presidency that the Hvgh 
Lindsay had been blown up. An Arab 
captain affirmed that he heard the ex- 
plosion I 

Australian papers have been received to 
the 25th April, but they contained nothing 
important. 
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, GttvkllNMJiNT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

EXAMIVATION OP OFFICERS. 

ITedd ~ Quart(frs» AUy . Gunj, Feb. 7, 
— The following officers having 
passed tlio examination in tlie native lan- 
guages, by the public examiners in the 
College of Fort William, prescribed by 
G.p.’S: of the 17tli Feb. 18.23, are exempt- 
ed from future exaniination ; 

Ens. S. C. Starkey, 7th regt. N.I. 

E0s> W. C. HoUioga, 51at regt. N.I. 

The following bfficers having passed 
the prescribed examination In the Persian 
and Hindoostanco languages, arc exempt- 
ed from future examination, except the 
prei^cribed one by the public examiners of 
the College of Fort William, which they 
will be expected to undergo whenever they 
may visit the presidency : 

Lieut. E. R. Malnwaring, Ifith regt. N.I. 

Lieut, (t. I). Dawes, 54th regt. N.I. 

Ens. J. C. Dougan, 19th regt. N.I. 

Ens. W. Loveday, 37th regt. N.I. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT, 

General Department. 

Feb. 25. Mr. T. H. Pillans. assistant under com- 
raiftdoner of Revenue and Circuit 15th or Dacca 
division. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Vwt FFililam. Feb. 25. 1331.— Cant. J. D. Dou- 

e i, brigade-maior at Agra, lieut. in 53d N.J., to 
a deputy assist, adj. gra. on estab., v. Capt. 
Turner app. 2d-a8slst. adj. gen. of army. 

Surg. David Ramsay to be medical storekeeper 
at Cawapore^ v. Surg. O. G. Campbell, app. a 
BuperiQtjtndiog surgeon on establishment. 

Cadets of Artillery F. h. Goodwin and H. R. 
^neas Trevor admitted on establishment. 

Surg. W. Cameron to be presidency surgeon, v. 
Tytler app. superintendent of native mraical in- 
stitution. 

Assist. Surg. A. R. Jackson, m.d., to be super- 
intendent general of vaccine inoculation, v. Ca- 
meron. 

Assist. Surg. M. I. Bramlcy to be assistant ma- 
rine surgepn, V. Jackson. 

Assist. Surg. T. W. Burt to perform medical du- 
ties a£ civil station of Dacca Jullalporc, v. Tod 
prom. 

2d-Lieut. G. F. 0. Fitzgerald, Bengal artillery, 
placed at disposal of resictent at Hyderabad. 

HeaA-^fuartera, Feb. 7, 1831. — Ens. W. C. Hol- 
lings, 51st N*h, to officiate as interp. and qu.mast. 
to 38th N.T. until further orders. 

Fab. 8.-— Irf bat. Artillerry. 2d-Lieut. F. G. Mac- 
kenrie to be aifj* and qu. mast., v. Edwards dec. 

Lieut. W. E. Hay directed to jirfn Europ. Regt. 
at Agra, to which he stands posted. 

Feb, 10.— <Capt. J. S. H. Weston, deputy judge 
adv. gen., to officiate as d^uty assist, adj. gen. to 


Saugor division, on departure of Capt. and Drauty 
Aanbt. Adj. Gen. Turner; date of order Slst Jan. 

^0th N.I. Lieut. P. IlarrLs to be adj., v. Hick- 
man prom. • 

Fftyt fViUiam, Feb. 28. — Capt. IT. B. Henderson, 
Qth N.I.. to officiate, v. Lieut. J. Higglnson, as se- 
cond assist, military auditor-general, during ab- 
sence of Capt. Armstrong, or until further orders. 

CTnpt. J. C. C. Gray, 2l8t N.I., to officiate as de- 
puty paymaster at Muttra, during absence of 
Capt. Christie, or until further orders. 

Head-Quartere, Feb. 11.— Lieut. J. P. Walker to 
act as interp. and qu. mast, to 47t]i N.I.. diiriug 
indisposition of Lieut. Armstrong; date of order 
1st Jan. 

. Assist. Surg. J. Hope (In charge of troops). di- 
rected, on reaching Cawnpore, to place himself, 
under orders of super Intending surgeon at that sta- 
tion. 

Assist. Surg. H. J. Thornton to do duty with 
H.M. ib'th Foot; date of order 29th Jan. 

llHh N.I. Ens. J. C. Dougan to be interp. and 
qu. master. 

Surg. James Evans, late garrison surg. at Chu- 
nar, itostcd todOth N.I. at Dlnapoie. 

Fef). 12.— Lieut. H. A. Shiickburgh to act as adj. 
to detachment of 4uih N.I. ordered on escort duty 
to Indore ; date of order 2lith Jan. 

Lieut, and Adj. W. II. Halford, 4Ist N.I., to 
officiato as station staff at Neemuch, during ab- 
sence of Brigade Major Dawkins; date of order 
2Uth Jan. 

Lieut, ami Adj. H. W. Rurt, 4(itli N.I., to act as 
station staff* at Muttra, during alisencc,* on duty, 
of Brigade Major Thoin|ison; date of order 2d 
Feb. 

Lieut. H. M. Graves, ICth N.I., to act as adj. to 
a detachment of that regt.. proceeding on escort 
duty to Indore; date of order 2i)th Jan. 


Fort William, March 4 Capt. L. N. Hull, l«th 

N.I., to be a brigade major on estab., v. Bade- 
nach, app. to a civil situation. 

Lieut. D. IE. Mackay, regt. of artil., to be a 
brigade major on estab., v. Douglas app. a deputy 
assist, adj. gen. 

Head-f^uarters, Feb. Hi . — Agra Frov. Bat. Lieut. 
Chas. Cheape, Slst N.I., to be adj., v. Cary pro- 
ceeded to Europe on furl. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Feb. 22. Lieut. A. C. Dennistovin, 
11th N. I., for health.— 25. Lieut. B. C. Bourdfl- 
lon, 2d L.C., for health.— Lieut. W. Y. Torckler, 
4th N.I. (under suspension), on private affairs. — 
23. Capt. J. B. Smith, (IM N.I., mr health. 

To Madras.— Ftdu 25. Capt. J. Manson, 72d 
N.I., for one month, on private aflkirs. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Feb. 24. Hindostan, Rose, from Bombay, Cey- 
lon, and Madras ; and Novo Dovrado (Portuguese)* 
Martins, from Macao and Penang. — 28. Frinsep, 
Taylor, from Bombay . — March 2. EnMjf, Black, 
from Penang and Cheduba.— 3. CaroHne, Roe, from 
China and Singapore.— 4. Bengali, Felllet. from 
Bordeaux and Madras. — 5. City Edinburg, 
Mackinnon, from Bristol and Cape.— 6. Pallas, 
Malavois, from Bourbon.— 7. Ann, Worthingtem, 
from Mauritius and Rangoon. 

Departures. 

Feb. 24. Charles Eyes, Chapman, for Liverpool. 
—25. H.C. ChiS. Bengal Merchant, Fox, for 
London.— ilfdreb 2. Ceres, Le Chevalier, for Havre 
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FrriffW to fMndon (Pe^ 24). — Dead weight, 
.^4 ; li^it fteight, £5 to £6. 


BIRTHS, Marriages, and 
DEAms. 


BZRTHSi 

Mft Id. At Meerut, the lady of A. Garden, Esq.,. 

of a BOD. 

17* At Futteghur, the lady of Major Charles 
Hay CampbelL Bengal amly, of a daughter. 

21. At Bareilly, Mrs. Capt. Blair. 3d lo^ hone, 
Qfaaoii. 

— AtBampoor, Pumeah, the lady of Richard 
Barnes, Esq., of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Fountain, of a son. 

22. At Chandemagore, the lady of Henry Pld- 
dlngton, Esq.^ ofaaon. 

& At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Rochfort, of aeon. 
_24. ^ Barrackpoie, the lady of Fred. Corbyn, 
EM*, Bengal medical service, of a daughter* 

. 27*. At Atrah, the lady of R. Shaw, Esq*, of a 

■ 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. John Vandenberg,of aeon. 
28. At Calcutta, the lady of Aviet Agweg, Esq., 
of a soil. 

' aforieh 1. At Calcutta, Mn. J*. B. Biss, of a son. 
— At Entally, Mrk Jas. Ogilvie. of a daughter. 
2. At Beerbhoom, the lady of C, Cardew, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

< 3. At Chaildemagoie, the lady of W. J. Wood- 
house, Esq., Indigo planter, of a daughter. 

4 . At Calcutta, Mrs. Henderson, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Fe6. 1. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Davenport, of the 
H.C. floating light Torch* to Adelaide, youngest 
dai^terof thelate Capt. Jean Carrau. 

15, At Calcutta, Mr. Paul Roderic to Miss Anna 
Gontiea. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Coin, livery-stable 
togper, to Mrs. Ann Copperwait. 

28. At Calcutta, Mr. John Parker, to Miss Jane 
Miller. 

^ Marehh. At Calcutta. H. F. King, Esq., to 
Mbs Harriett B. Haslefay. 


DEATHS, 

Jan, SO. In camp, near Agra, LfieuL Henry 
Coekbum, Bengal artillery. 

Feb. 8. At Chittagong, Anne, second daughter 
of tly late Lieut* J(^ Rogers, of the royal navy, 

r- At Calcutta, John Perroux, Esq*, register of 
nic offlee of the board of customs, salt anid opium 
department, aged 4& 

At. At Patna. Mr. S. Da Costa, head-derk to 
the Provincial Court of Appeal, ai^ 35. 

Jinreba At the General Hospital, Calcutta. 
Mr. James J.Fea. late of Java, am 32* 

5, At Calcutta, Mr. Lewb Manuel Chsullet, 
agedflS. 

At CMcutta* Mrs. laabella Daniel, aged 70* 

— AtCucutta, Mn. Geou Jacob Verbomi, aged 
W* 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

AMgfECARIES* FUND. 

Fort Si,^SS;ge, Feb, 22, 1831, ^The 
Right HjgM^Govemor in Council having 
heen aanction the establjphment 

of a funa;i^ the benefit of the widows and 
r^.^ildren afapothecane«» second-apotheca- 
and Rittistant-apotbecarlefl in the inedi> 
presidency, dirohtSi with a 


vter ^ ffldlllntb the eollacttoa of suhserrip* 
tioos to the fund, and the remittance^f 
their amount to the presidency,: - that. :^n 
tbeeecretary to the fund furnishing tocetch 
p^npaster under this presidency a list of 
the subscribers, anfd rates of the aob. 

Bcription to be made by each, the payoMider 
in whose range the sufawiibers miiy shall 
deduct from each aubscriber’s abstract ^tlie 
amount entered in the secretary’s ibti 'and 
remit the same, monthly, to the secraUry, 
by a bill to be drawn on die accOuntanu 
general in favour of the secretary, accom- 
panied by a correct statement of the names 
of the persons from whom the. stoppages 
have been made, and thb. amount ofi each 
stoppage ; aiid whenever , any aUerations 
of rank and amount of sulMcriptibn .of 
any subscriber take place, die eecrelery 
must duly apprise each idiu 

same, in order that dae altered atoppage 
maybemodo. 

CONDUCE OF n. M. ROYAX.^E6T. 

Fori St, George, Feb, 25, ISAl.— ^Tlie 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council can- 
not permit his Majesty’s Royal Regiment 
to quit India, after forming a part of die 
army of this presidency for twenty-three 
years, without publicly recording his high 
sense of its distinguished services. 

During die Mahratta war, the Royal 
regiment was more than three years hx die 
field. It nobly maintained the character 
of British soldiers at the battle of Mabid- 
pore ; and after gallantly sharing in other 
conflicts of diat eventful period in the pe- 
ninsula, it embarked for Rangoon, and 
assisted in maintaining the honour of the 
British arms, and in establishing pmcc 
widi the Ava dynasty. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun. 
cil has only furtlier to add, that die con. 
duct of the officers and men of his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Regiment, when in gfp'fison, 
has been such as to meet with the entire 
approbation of the Government,, and that 
his best wishes for their continued welfare 
and fame will accompany them in what- 
ever part of the world the national inte- 
rests and honour may call for their ser- 
vices. 

HEALTH AND COMFORT OF EUROPEAN 
* TROOPS. . ^ i 

Fort St, George, Feb, 25,: ISBl-^The 
Bight Hon. the Governor in Council, 
with a view to the health and comfort of 
European troqps, has been pleased t 9 >direct 
that each European non-comroissufned 
officer and soldier, on his first in 

India, shall be supplied, at die.public ex- 
pense, with a cotton sitteringee,! or .carpet, 
six feet long .by three feet, lii'nadf be 
afterwards replaced at his o-wn 'expense ; 
and that die town .mapMr of . KqiS. St. 
Qeorgfi shall indent on the camtnifsiasariat 



l«H:i 

itilterhieecs Mqulrad for'tho Hon. 
trbopti. and tbo officer com- 
tnifiidiiig the depot at Foonamallee for 
tfaosO required for his Majesty's service. 

2. Tbet each European non-conifnis. 
aioned officer and soldier shall be supplied, 
l>ienniallyi with a quilt, seven feet four 
iilcbes long, and four feet four inches 
broad, stuffed with two pounds of cotton ; 
and that the quilts shall lio issued by the 
■oommissariet in the month of October, 
upon indent of officers commanding regi- 
ments or details, countersigned by officers 
c^ommanding stations. 

3. That officers commanding regiments 
«nd' details shall forward to the commis- 
nary-gencral, in the month of May, an 
estimate of the numl>er of quilts that will 
probably he required for the men under 
their command in. October following. 

That the tents of all European troops 
shall he furnished with a tarpaulin of the 
size of the interior of tlie tent ; and tiint 
the tarpauUns shall be carried with the 
tents, aud the sitteringecs and quilts with 
the soldiers* knapsacks. 

THB PASSPORT REGUIJVTIONS. 

Memorandum • •— Feb. 1 5, 1 831, — His 
Kxc. the Coininander-in-chief has directed 
the publication of the annexed circular 
letter from Government for the inft>rina- 
tion and guidance of the iirniy. 

(Circular.) 

To the Adjutant-general of the Army. 

Sir: The Right Hon. the Governor In Council 
having reason to know that the Passport Regula- 
tions of Government have, of late years, been very 
generally n^lccted, and traveller^ and foreigners 
of all descriptions allowed to pass throughout the 
territories subject to the presidency of Fort St. 
George without passports, 1 am directed to ac- 
quaint you that, hereafter, any public olHcer, re- 
quired oy the Regulations of Government to issue 
or receive passports, and to enforce the provisions 
of the Passport Regulations, who shall permit any 
person, without a pasMiort, other than officers 
commanding parties of his Majesty’s or the lio- 
nonrable Company’s troops, or civil officers pro- 
ceeding to join their stations, to pass through any 
place under his control, without detaining them, 
aud reporting the case immediately for the orders 
of the Right Hon. the Governor In Council, will 
Incur ^he severest displeasure of Guveriinient. 

I have the honour to he, &c. &c. 

(Signed) 11. Clivk, Acting Chief Sec. 

MAJ. GEK. SIR T. PlllTZLER. 

Head-Qyxirters^ Choidlry Piain^ Feb. 
28, 1831. — Maj. Gen. Sir Thoopliilus 
Fritzler, K.C. B., having olituined leave 
to return to England, the Commander-in- 
chief cannot allow that distinguished 
officer to quit an army with, which he has 
ad lohg and so honourably served, without 
the public expression of the high sense eii- 
fcNrtaihed of his merits. 

In the repeated eulogies of the highest 
authorities in India, and the honours cun- 
fsirred Ufion him by his sovereign, Sir 
Theo|>hUu8 Pritzler has obtained a just 
aoklihwiedgment of the gallantry and zeal 
bjrwincb lie has ever been characterized. 


To these the CAlhtaahder4Q-ehief 
nothing. It only remains for hiiii to oflTer 
the Major General his cordial good wishes 
and farewell. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

March 4. C. M. I.q8hingtoii, Esq., second puisne 
judge of Court of Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut. 

11. H. Dickinson, Esq., second Judge of pro- 
vincial court in southern division. 

15. A. F. lJudleston, Esq., principal ndlector 
and magistrate of Malabar. 

N. 3. t'ameron. Esq., principal collector and 
magistrate of Canara. 

W. Harington, Esq., sub-collector in Salem. 

W. Layie, Esq., sub-ooHector in Canara. 

W. C. Ogihrie, Esq., additional sub-collector in 
Canara. 

II. Stokes, Esq., hcad-ossistant to principal col- 
lector and magistrate of Canara. 

J. Bishop, Esq., head assistant to chllector of 
Tinnevelly. 

E. Maltlw, Esq., second assistant to prilicipal 
collector of Canara. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

¥eh. 11. Rev. J. Wright, B.A., to act as mili- 
tary chaplain at Saint ’nioinas’s Mount during ab- 
sence of Ren*. Mr. Dlenkinsop. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Vnrt St. George t Feb. 11, 1831. — Assist. Surg. 
I.awrancc to be medical officer in charge of farm 
in Mysore. 

Feb. 1.1 . — Cadet W. D. Erskine to rank as comet 
from 7th Feb. 18;)1, to complete estbbllshment. 

Mr. David Hooker, depuW cemmissai^ of ord- 
nance, transferred to non-efirative establishment. 

Feb. 10. — Mr. Geo. Hutton admitted on estab. as 
a cadet of artillery. 

Feb. 22.— Lieut, and Qu. Mast. H. E. Kenny, 
Kith N.I., removed from his staff appointment 
from w.ant nf a competent knowledge of Hindoo- 
stanee language. 

Assist. Surg. Oliphant to have medical charge of 
Cochin. 

Surg. Conran to have charge of medical cstar 
blishment at Tcllicherry. 

Mr. Simon Heward, second member of Medical 
Board, to be first member, v. Stirling. 

Mr. Thomas Owen, third member of Medical 
Boanl, to be second member, v. Heward. 

Mr. Superintend. Surg. John Hay to be third 
member of Medical Board, v. Owen. 


Hend-Quarters, Feb. 17, 1831.— Assist, Surg. W. 
Middlemass to do duty with 46th regt. at^ala- 
veram. 

Feb. 18.— Lieut. A. Shirrefs to act as adj. to Ist 
bat. pioneers during absence of Lieut. Shei>herd| 
date of order 13th Feb. 

Cadet W. P. Lnsoombereiaoved from 45th to do 
duty with 4(ith N.I. 

Fdt. 19*— Lieut. H. Bower, fiiSd regt., to act as 
adj. to that corps, v. Hitchins proceeded to Eu- 
rope. 

Feb. 22.— CoL and Mi^. Gen. C. Comer removed 
from 8th to 4l8t N.I.; and Col. A. Monln, from 
4l8t to 8th ditto. 

Feb. 23.— Comet W. D. Erskine posted to 7th 
L C., but will continue to do duty with riding 
school at Bangalore until retxirted qualified to Join 
hJs regt. 

Cadet Geo. Hutton, of aitillexy, app. to do 
duty with 3d bat. 

Fe6. «org. G. A. HerkloU, m.p* (lsteipoin.X 
posted to 28th N.f. 




to 41it da I D. Munror to 9t& da ; D. Sturrock. 
todttidat A. Sbewan» to 8d dai O. E» Edge- 
COM ftom 9tht to do duty with 30th do. » C. C. 
Joham^of Sd, G. S. Edgecombe a€ 40th, and 
J. Ofil of 48ih da, to be etruck off atren^h of 
those corps respectively: J. W. Maillardette to 
afford medical aid to details of volunteers from 
H.M. regts. proceeding to Bengal on shin Toni 
%/8hant6r. 


Feb. 25. — ^Assist. Surg. J. Gill to afford medical 
aid to detachment of ^th N .1. proceeding to Pe- 
nang on ship Hercule*, 

Lieut. J. T. Ashton to act as a<lj, to F, troop 
horse artil. till relieved by 'Lfeut Montgomerie; 
date of order 21st Feb. 


FhrV gt. Gsorge, F^. 25.— Ist L.C. Sen. Cant. 
Richard Shawe to be major. Sen. Lieut. John 
Jones to becapt., and Lieut. P. T. Cherry to take 
rank ftom the 26th Fell. 1629, in sue. to Otto 
promoted.— Sen. Comet J. F. Porter to be llcut., 
v.Oieen struck off; date orcom. 26th April 1629. 

34ih If. Sen. Capt. H. W. Hodges to be 
major, and Sen. Lieut. O. H. Sotheby to be capt., 
v. O’Doooi^ue retired ; date of coins. 5th June 
189iK* 

Si/pemiimerarles Lieut. R. H. Lushington. of 
1st L.C., and Lieut. Robat Bell, of 34th N.I., 
admitted on effective streng^ of their respective 
legts. to complete estaibb 

Cadets of Infantry HaG. Free and Edwin Ro- 
bertaon admitted on Mtmishment. 

jRforch 1.— Messrs. R. R. Gream and H. Cheape 
admitted on estab. as asaiat. surgeoiu, and app. to 
do duty, former under garrison surgeon of Fort St. 
Geome* and latter undw medical oiheer in charge 
of 2d bat. artillery. 

Capt. H. Wiggins, 36th N.I., to act as paym. to 
Madras troops at Penang during absence, on sick 
leave, of Capt. Ker. 

CapLiT^ K. Limond, L.G., to be military secre- 
tary to Right Hon. the Governor. 

Lieut. C: B. Lindsay, 3d L.C., to be aide-de- 
camp to Right Hchi. the Governor. 

Capt. F. Welland, 23d, or W.L.I., to be pay- 
master to Hydrabad subsidiary force. 

Slug. Wm. Haines to be superintending surgeon 
in ceued districts, from 22d Feb., v. Hay app. a 
member of medical board. 

43d N,I. Lieut. J. Miller to be qu. mast, and 
interp., y« Macleane proceeded to Europe. 

March 4. — Sen. Assist. Suig. Wm. Fasken, st.d., 
to be suTg., v. Stirling ; date of rank 22d Feb. 
1031. 


RstumoA to duisft from 

Duncan Munro— Capt. Alex. Lawe, e|^neen»- 
Capt. H. N. Nbbloloth N.I.— Lleiit^ oTOUr 


Lieut. T. G. Silver. 2nth N.I.— Surg. Arch. Camp- 
bell.-^Asslst. Surg. G. W. Schbniman. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Feh. 15. Lieut. C: LancMter, 2d 
bat. artillery, for health.— Lieut. C. M. Macleane, 
43d N.I., for health. — 2i. Capt. A. L. Murray, of 
artillery.— 25. Capt. J. M. Ley, of artil., for health. 
— Lieut. J. Stevenson, 12th N.I., for health— 
Ens. F. W, Humphreys, 44th N.I., fat health. 
— March 4. Lieut. J. E. Dusantoy, 49th N.I., for 
health. / 

To New South FTa/rji.— March 1. Capt. J. Ker, 
paym. to Madras trooiis at Penang, until 1st July 
1032. for health. ' 

To Sea . — March 4. Capt. T. R. Mantcll, 48th 
N.I., for twelve month^j for health.— Lieut. W. 
Ward, horse artil., for fotir months, for health. 


SHIpi'iNtj. 

ArfOeaig. 

March 1. Jeune LaurOt Langlois, fhrni Mauri- 
tius and Pondicherry. — 6. Wanstead, Friend, from 
Calcutta.— 9. H.M.S. Cruizer, lj«m, from Trln- 
comallee. — 14. Atitoinette, Colin, from Mauritius 
and Pondicherry.— 15. Cambridge, Barber, ftbm 
Calcutta. 

DepcNtfures- 

Feb. 26. Tam O'Shanter. l^indsay, for Calcutta. 
— 27. Margaret, Potten,* for Calcutta . — March 5. 
Hercules, Wilson, for Penang; and Margaret, 
Lambert, for Masulipalam. — 6. Jeune £aure, 
Langlois. for Pondichernr and Mauritius. — 7* Liw- 
neeus. Winder, for C'aicntta.— 8. Drongan, Me 
Kenzie, for Calcutta. — hi. H.M.S. Cruiedr, Laws, 
on a cruize; foid Cnthcrirte, Hodsoii, for Masuli- 
patam, &c. — 11. Neptuno, Cumberlege, for Cape 
and I^ndon ; FJeantnr, Towle, for Northern 
Ports; and Fifishire, Crawley, for Moalmein.— 
15. Wanstead, Friend, jfor London.— 17. Antoi^- 
nette, Colin, ftir Pondic&erry and Mauritius. — 2U.‘ 
Mnrjt Ann, Homblow, for London. — 23. Cani- 
hridge. Barber, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Cadet D. T. Thompson to be ens. from 23d 
Feb. 1831, to complete estab. 

Major John Dalzlet, 4th N.I., permitted to re- 
tumtq Europcs and to retire from serviceof Hon. 
Company, from dote of his embarkation. 

HOdii-Quariere, March 1.— Assist. Sura. C. H. 
Auchinleck removed ftom 2d hat. artillery to 2d 
baLpioneers. . 

Assist. Sura. C. Regers removed from Garrison 
Hospital at ^rt SU George to do duty with H.M. 
48th regt. 

March 2. — Lieut. T. M. Cameron to act as qu. 
mast and interp. to 9jth? N*I. during absence of 
Llept l^tFrtu fUrL ; date pf order 12th Jan. 

Lieiit. F.' W. Huffman to act as qu. mast, and in- 
terp. to loth N.I. till ftirth er orders, v. Kenny re- 
moved I date of order 28I1r'Feb. 

March 4.— Deputy Judge Adv. General Capt. 
Dun, removed from apothfifi division to northern 
dlvldon (Masulipatkmy. ’ 

Deputy Judge Adv. G^ieral Lieut. Sprye re- 
movw from northern ditblon to southern division 
(Trldilnoj^y). • ' ■ 

Lieut F. Mindiint 47th, to do duty with 32d 
regt wtn fhtther oraen. ' ' 

Major T. W. Wigan removed from Carnatic Eu- 
rop. vet bat to Ist nat vet bat 

Ena. D. T. Thomson posted to 39th N.I. at 
Trlchlnopoly, . 


BIRTHS. 

Fob. 5. At Egmore, the wife of Mr. O. G. White, 
of twin sons (since dead). 

11. At Madras, the lady of Capt J. Edgar, 50th 
N.I., of a son. 

20. At Masulipatam, the lady of Capt. Puget, 
Madras Europ. regt., of a son and tu&t (since 
dead). 

21. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. J. 
Clon^, 11th N.I., of a son and heir. 

22. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. F. B. Dove* 
ton, Madras Europ. regt, o£ a daughter. 

25. At Palaveram, the lady of Ass&t. Surg. C. 
C. Johnson, of a^daughter. ^ 

March 2. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt EdW. 
Armstrong, deputy assist com. gen., of a son. ' 

4. At Vellore, the lady of Lieut. E. Horne, 30th 
N.I., of a son. 

5. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Rowlktylson, 
Pmlan interpreter to head-quarters, of a son. 

* 7. At Vizagapalam, the loiiy of Capt. Dennison, 
country sea service, of a s(Hi and heir. 

— At Madras, the lady of H. T. ButMiy, Esq., 
civil service, of a still-born son. \ 

17. At Madras, the lady of Capt Mobeily^ dm, 
puty secretary. Military Board, of a son. • ^ 


MARRIAGES. . ' * ' * 

*Fa5. 22. At Madras, Mr. George X. 

Miss Anne Catherine Walter. “ 


March 5. At Madras, Capt. II. F. 
judge advocate general, to Etiwa, tttb(d 
of die Rev. W. G. Huet. 
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Fab. 1* At Vepery. Mr. Mark Healy» of the 
smrymr aeneral'i department, aged 22. 

22. .At SMem, of a fever caught on the Shecva- 
rof Hllla, Enai^ John H. Stapleton, 30th regt. 

^ At Trichlnopoly, Qu. Mast. SerJ. Timothy 
Horan, H.M. 41st rc^ 

28. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of Lieut. 
J. W. Butt, of H.M. royal regiment. 

AfarcA 2. At Madras, Mrs. Mary Foster, aged 40. 

4. At Cannanore, agkl 33, Mr. M. J. Coute, late 
head-writer of the commissariat office at that sta- 
tion. 

10. At Vellore, Barrack Serj. F. Killockly, of 
Arcot. 

12. At Bangalore, Conductor J. C. Wallis, of 
the ordnance department. 

Latelff. At Cochin, in his 40th year. Major Ar- 
thur. Fred.. Borhauld, of li.M. .'i4th regiment. 
This officer was on his way to England, but from 
severe Indisposition was obliged to land at Cochin, 
where he expired. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
OUDEUS. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU, 

E96.20. Huron, Hardy, ftom Liverpool; and' 
VmeUteo do Paulo (Portuguese), Pachleo, from 
Maoifl^ — ^iton, Clarkson, and C/^, IrehuM, 
both from London. — Hereford, Caddy, fironi Li- 
verpool. 

Departures. 

Feb. 20. Virp^nia, Mullock, for Madras ; and 
Lady Dougku, llamsay, for LiverpooL-^Afomfng 
Star, Adler, for London. 


BIRTH AND MARRIAGES. 


F^.22. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. John 
Fawcett, 6th N.I., or a daughter. 


MAKaiACES. 

Feb. 26. At Bombay, ' William Fenwick, Esq., 
master In equity in the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Bombay, to Caroline, dldest daughttf of 
Lieut. Col. Lodwick, of this estthlishmort. 

March 3. At Bombay, Colonel R. Whish, com- 
mandant of artillery, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
James Bumes, Esq., Montrose, Scotland. 


OVERALLS TO MOUNTED CORPS. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 8, 1831. — The 
lion, the Governor in Council is pleased to 
direct that the triennial issue of leather 
pantaloons to the mounted corps on this 
estalilishment be in future discontinued, 
and that woollen overalls, of an approved 
pattern, be annually supplied in their 
stead ; the regulated monthly stoppages 
from the native cavalry on account of that 
article of dress continuing as at present. 

The above arrangement to have ciFcct 
from the Ist January 1832, 

BARRACK AND LINE SERJEANTS. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 19, 1831.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to sanction the appointment of a barrack 
and line serjeant for the statibn of Bel* 
gaum, and a lino seijeant at Kulladghee. 


<2replbit* 

CIVIL appointment. 

Feb. 18. Montague Wilmot, Esq., to be collector 
of Galle, V. Sansoni, Esq., dec. ; dated Ist March 
1831. 


births. 

Feb. 18. At Kandy, the lady of Henry Wright, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At (Colombo, the wife of Mr. J. Wootler, of 
the government printing office, of a daughter. 


deaths. 

Feb. 10. At Galle, Louis Sansoni, Esq., of H.M. 
civil service, and collector of that district. 

^). At Siavc Island, 2d Lieut. Charles Newport 
Tinicy, Ceylon rifle regiment, aged 22. 


iUrnang. 

MARRIAGES. 


NEW MEMBER OF COUNCIL. 

Bomb^ Castle, Mardi 1, 1831. — ^Jamca 
Sutherland, Esq., appointed by the Hon. 
the Cburt of Directors to be a provisional 
member of council at Bombay, has this day 
taken the oaths, and bis seat, as a member 
of this government, under the usual aa- 
lute ftum the garrison. 

t. ' MMWS 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


Jan. 20. Mr. C. F. Harcourt to Miss Maria Pal- 
mer, eldest daughter of Dr. Palmer. 

25. Mr. Manuel Julian to Francina, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Andrew Mackintoeh. 


Singapore. 

BIRTH. 

Feb, 9. The lady of Alexander Watt, Bsq., ctm 
son. 


Judicial Department. * 

Jan. 17. Mr. Edward Ironside to be acting senior 
puisne lodge of Courts of Sudder Dewanee and 
Sudder Foujdary Adawlut, and writing comrois- 
shmer of Otumac and the Concan. 

Mr.Thomas Barnard, to act asa puisne Judge of 
Court of Sudder Dewanee and Sudder FooKbtry 
Adawlut. 

Mr. Edward Grant to act as judge and session 
Judge hf Surat and agent for Honourable the Go- 
venora^urat. 


;WalacM. 

BIRTHS. 

Juntas. The lady of A. M. Bond, Eaq., of a 

***261^^*17. The lady of O. Turnbull, Esq., 
Bengal medical service, of a daughter. 

death. 

Jan. 20. Mr. Jacob Hendricks, in hb 41st year. 
He had been fifteen years in the servlM of botfi^ 
Dutch and Englirii governmentsat thuaetthEQiigit.. 



at 


m ArtBrafawo. 


Mam. 


gUtWa. 


CCtliriai* 


^tt0tralA0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

ArrOINTMKNTS. 

Golonlal Seerttar^n <^a» Jan, 8. 1831 — C. D. 
Riddell, £sq., W. Dumarcsq, Esq., and F. A. 

I to be members of Land Board, from 


Esq., tc 
Ist Feb. 1^1. 


BIRTHS. 

2)01% 83, 1830. At Sydney, the wife of Mr. Assist. 
Surveyor Thompson, of a son. 

85. At Sychiey, the lady of James Norton, Esq., 
solicitor, of a son. 

87. At Sydney, Mrs. W;. A. Maini^, of a daugh< 
ter. 

80. At Sydn^, the lady of Thomas Macquoid, 
Esq., sheriff of the colony, of a son. 

Jam, 8, . 1831. At Sydn^. the lady of David 
Poole, Esq., solicitor, of a daughter. 

6L At Liverpool, Mrs. Stephen Owen, of a 
daughter. 

8. At the Bank of New South Wales, Mrs. 
Blaiick, of a daughter. 

14. At Macquarie Place,, the lady of Deimty 
Com. General Allen, of a daughter. 

Feb. 1. At Liverpool, the udy of John Tyre, 
Esq., commissariat, of a daughter. 

15. At Parramatta, the lady of the Rev. C. P. 
N. Wilton, M.A., of a dauiditer. 

28. At Sydney, Mrs. Mazmre, of George Street, 
of a son. 

87* At Sydney# Mrs. Sydney Stephen, of a son. 
^^ arch If At Sydney, Mrs. Williams, of a daugh- 

— At Sydney, Mrs. H. Hopkins, of a son. 

2. At'Sydney, the lady of R» O. Kinsman, Esq., 
of dson. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dae, 81. At Sydney, Mr. James White, of George 
Street, to Miss iMbella Thompson. 

Jem* 14, 1831. At Pkrramatta, J. T. McDougali, 
Esq., of DunoUy, Hunts's River, to Elizabeth, 
daumCirof Mr. Bowddfi* bT Parramatta. 

. At H. Kerr, Esq., to 

LoidM Anne, daughtet of Major Jackson. 


— AtS 


ley, CajM^l^gbon to MJss llowe.^ 


SS. At. Sydney* 

Wm*Co«n — ' 


DEATHS. 

Jan, 8. At Beiicoolen, W. G. Day, Esq. 

85. At Batavia, Capl. Ri Mackle, commander 
of the colonial Dutch ship Jeagy. 

28. At Batavia, W. Baskett, Esq.> of Bencoolcn. 
30. Near B^tavia,^'. Gant;! Aqurew Datidson, 
commander of the colonial Dutch steam boat 
Ftmdet CapeHan. 


.«Uieoiaiiau;limr. 
Nfo* CownoK,, rnjnistar of . 

Feb, 2. At Sydney, Mira. Elln Mordant. 

12. At Sydney, Mr. Danlal Cublti# 
year. '.- v 

JMiarcA 8.' At Sydn^, of aspaamodioaflliodoii of 
the heart, the Rev, Dr. L. H. HalloreqA m^> 65. > 
10. At Sydney, Mrs. Lydia MansfleM* wins of the 
Rev. Ralph Mansfield, aged 33. 

Latelyk At Sidney, William RenwI<A» qged fidw 
eldest son of Mr. Wm. Renwlck, book^lwr 
burgh, Scotland. • 

— At Sydney, Mr. J. 6. Willmot, of the Talbot 
Inn, George Street, aged 46. 


DEATH. 

F(9fr. 9. Suddenly, on his passage in a Chinese 
boot from Macao to Canton, Mr. Edward Lane, 
formerly steward to the Hon. Company's factory. 


VAN X^1£M£N*S LAND. 

BIRTHS. 


Mrs. 


I Miss Isabella Gamble. 

John Farmer, Esq., 3f)th 

regL, to Miss lldughter-ln-law to Mr. 

Wm. Hut«iiia«ii, ^Morge Street. Sydney. 

" “ ley* Lieut H. Hill, adj. «7th 

' daughter of the late JosAh 
*s Bush, MiddlaieK. 



Afarch 17, 1»30. At the Lake River, 

Vouxig, of a daughter. 

18. At Hobart Town, the lady of Alfred St^ 
phen. Esq., of a daughter. < 

April e. At Mount Camden, Sandy Bey, Mrs. 
Thos. Smith, of a daughter. 

July 15. \t Hobart Town, the lady of Capt. 
Lister, of the Wave, o£a daughter. 

AMg. 1. At Hobart Town/Mrs. A. Bent, of a 
son. 

— At ditto, my. Sm, Of « daugbtV* being 
her seventh tiiild-^ll girls. 

12. At Hobart Town, Mrs. Gunn, of a daughter. 

Sitpt. 10. At Birch’s Bay. Mrs. Monro, of a son. 

15. At Logan, Uy^er Clyde, Mrs. McDowaii, of a 
son. 

Hi. At Hobart Town, Mrs. S. Wintle, of a son. 

17- At Holxirt Town, Mrs. Ellen Johnston, of 
twins, a boy and girl. 

20; At HichmoBd, Mrs. Lascelles, of twin 
daughters. 

21. At Hobart Town, Mrs. S. Fraser, of a son. 

;t0. At Hobart ^own, Mrs. W. Lindsay, of a • 
daughter. 

Nov. 22. At Govimment House, the lady of his 
Exc. Lieut. Goveraor Arthur, of a son. 

Jan. 2.3, 1031. At Hobart Town, Mrs. II. Hop- 
kins, of a son. 

2.5. At Hob.'irt Town, the lady of 11. Kinsman, 
Es<i., barristcr-at-lfiw, of a son. 

.5f^//24. On boand the Meduyay, on the passage 
to England, the lady of the late Capt. Thos. Pater- 
son, H.M. 83d regt., of a ami. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 25, 1830. At Hobart Town, Major ShoHo 
Douglas, (i3rl regt., to Henrietta Patricia, second 
daugntcr of John Burnett, Esq., colonial secretary. 

Jxtly'dX, At New Norfolk, wm. Barnes, Esq;, 
J. P., of Launceston, to Ann Jane, only daughter 
of John .Sharland, Bsci.. Lower Clyde. 

80pr.8O. At Hobart Town, R. Pitcairn, Esn., to 
DorotKba Jessy, eldest daughter of Capt. J. C. 
Dumas, of H.M. fh^d regt. 

Nov. 18. At Hobart Town, Mr. (^rge Scott, 
Bathurst Street, to Alice, only daughter of Capt. 
John Bums, of Leith. Scotland. 

Dec, 14, At Hobart Town, Loftus, fourth son of 
Edgar Dickinson, Esq., of Ddbiln, to Mary, eldest' 
daughter of Leonard Knowles, Esq., of Newnhanr, 
Gloucestershire. 

Feb. 8. 1831. At Hobart Town, Thomas Pit- 
calm, Esq., to'Miss Sarah Legge; 

24. At New Norfolk, John Kerr, Esq., Co Mia, 
Humphrey. 

March 18. At Hobart Town, HoTarie Rowcrotlf, 
Esq., to Mary Anne, . relict of Lieut. Stammees, 
late of the 8th Hussars. 


» pEATliy. 

Oet. 19, 1839. Ag^98, Mary, wlfaof Mr. Hewy 
Morrlsb^, of Muddy Flalmb 
Nov, 18. At Hobart Townh 
daughter of Dr. .Turnbull, i 
geon, afjed fifteen inontlis. 

J«n. i7, T 


CMtIattM- oUy 


DEATHk; ' ' 

Hife. Sfij^ll^^ydney, James Cobb, Esq., of the 
firm of I)aiiM0BaM Cc^ 36lli year. 


if an. i7, 1831. Suddenly, at Pitiwater, Mr. dlfcb,' 
latechief oifiloer of the OraKe. . 

MarekSB. Sudden^, btWew'Towtt, 
wife of Capt, Bell; alw tyro chUdnn. t‘ 
of thii fattiuy,-raU in consequdhceOT K' 
ofalUi cdBmMibly 
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GMH(b> AtLalulcaMtmt Mr. Heaty Drftl^ He 
was fcllled by iJie aocitiental discharge of a fowling- 
piece* 

Dwiwned, In eroning at Ritchie's foird, Mr. 
Robert Comey, of the Macquarie River. 

— Drowned, at Oyster Bay, while bathing, Mr. 
Robert Watson, who arrived fkom England by the 
irdee. 

AtGlenarchy, Mr. A. Maglll, aged 74, one of 
the oldest and most respectable of the first settlers 
of the colony. 


SWAN RIVER. 

BIRTH. 

Lately, The lady of Capt. Stirling, of a son. 


DKATllS. 

Lately, In his 24th year, Capt. J. M. D. Strnyan, 
late commander of the brig Skeme, and eldest son 
of Capt. J. R. Stroyan, of Livcriiool. 

— The infant of Dn Meltgan, surgeon to tlio 
forces, aged two days. 


of dFtance, 

MARRtAGK. 

Oet, 0, 1830. At Port Louis, Thomas Hsnway, 
Esq., engineer, to Miss Ann Carmichael, late of 
the colony of New South Wales. 


DEATH. 

March 30, 1831. At Port Louis, Mr. Johannes G. 
Blanckeiiberg, aged 30. 


Cape of IBook Ibope. 


BIRTHS. 

May 12. At StellenIxMch, Mrs. O. M. Rcrgh, of 
a daughter. 

1.5. At Green Point, Mrs II. E. Rutherfunl, of 
a daughter. 


MAKllIAGK. 

April 25, At Cape Town, John Barker, Esq., 
attomey-at>law, to Miss Ann Bertram Findlay. 


nj^ATiis, 

April 22. At Cape Town, M^dor Thos. F. Hut- 
chinson, 20th regt. Rengal N.f., son of the late 
'rtifjs. liutdiiusoii, £Isq., of Marruwgate, county of 
Yfuk. 

May 7. At (Tape Town, Mrs. Mollett, wife of 
Mr. S. J. Mollett, aged .50. 

10. At Cape Town, Mrs. Leys, widow of the lato 
Johannes Leys, aged dl). 

11. At Cape Town, Mr. Paul Moth Ring, bom 
at Sandfurd, in Norway, aged 4.1 years. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

RAJAH BUDDINAUTIl ROT. 

The trial of Rajah Buddtnaiith Roy 
was terminated at a late hour on the even, 
ingof the 8th March ; the Jury returned a 
verdict of JNbt Guilty, The report of the 
trial we reserve till next month. The 
Iwlia Gazette remarks *. — 

** We abstained from making any com- 
ments upon the evidence during the pro- 
gross of this important case ; but now 
after the verdict has been given, and wlien 
nothing that we say can possibly influence 
the minds of the jury, we may be allowed 
to remarkf that we have seldom been more 
gratified than by the result of this trial. 
Independently of the guilt or innocence 
of the Rajah, few things could have been 
more pernicious, and fraught with greater 
mischief than the conviction founded upon 
the evidrace of tlie witnesses brought for- 
ward in support of the prosecution. Tlie 
testimony of an accomplice must always 
be liable to suspicion » and cap never be 
received as sufficient proof of the guilt of 
an aODUsad party, unless it be confirmed 
and corrobor at e by unimpeacliable and 
unsuspected witnesses. In the present 
instance, there has indeed been an attempt 
at eofiflrmStion ; but of all the persons 
put imo the boK for that purpose, there is 
not4iMtirWfadae assertionawe should be 
inctiflbd to . give the. slightest credit. It 
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appears that the magistrate,— ecting, we 
presume, under the directions of Govern- 
ment, — lias taken upon himself to confine 
these men in the common jail of Calcutta, 
placing them on the crown side, the re- 
ceptacle for felons, with no other object 
than to prevent their being bribed by the 
opposite party. This one fact will pretty 
well evince the opinion entertained by the 
conductors of the prosecution, as to the 
character of the men on whose testimony 
they endeavoured to convict the prisoner. 
It seems that some of them hod bron many 
months in confinement without any war- 
rant or commitment. The Chief Justice, 
of course, stated this proceeding to be 
altogether illegal ; but added, that if there 
had been a commitment he would not go 
tlie length of saying that he should have 
pronounced the imprisonment illegal. 
We have no idea what may be the grounds 
or the chain of reasoning by which bis 
lordship has sirrived at this most extraordi- 
nary conclusion, for certainly the cose 
^ted from ** Maule and Selwyn'* cannot 
be considered as supporting it. We are 
not going to contend against the correct- 
ness of Sir Charles Grey's law, but We 
will say that, if it be good law, and founded 
upon the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, it is high time that so monstrous an 
enactment should be swept away ftom 
among our statutes. Our reason, how- 
ever, for adverting to tlio imprisonmeBt of^ 
(D) 
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tlic witnes-ses !«, that it mufrt be obvious 
that ttie teNtimoiiy' of persons so situated 
can be entitled only to a very small por- 
tion of lielief. Every one in the least 
acquainted with Chehatlve character, will 
immediately perceive that men who had 
been so treated, and who had also been, to 
a certain extent, connected M>ith the forge- 
ries, would imagine, that their only chance 
of release was by giving tliat evidence 
which they had reason to think would be 
acceptable to the Government. Such tes- 
timony cannot surely be considered sutii- 
cient to establish the credit of the princi- 
pal accomplice , — a man sunk in the lowest 
depths of infamy, and we are happy to see 
that the jury honestly and fhithfully dis- 
charged their duty, and at once rejected all 
evidence proceeding from so corrupt and 
impure a source. 

** At the close of the case for the prose- 
cution, Mr. Turton took a tcchnictil ob- 
jection to the ind^tnient, merely, however, 
requesting the Chief-Justice to reserve the 
point, as he stated that he wished the case 
to go to the jury. We understand it is 
the intention of the rajah to prosecute 
several of the witnesses for perjury and 
conspiracy.’* 

ItOBBSarES IN THE JEYFORE TERRITORIES. 

Wc some time ago called attention to 
the insecurity of travellers passing through 
the Jeypore territory, and to the frequent 
inconveniences and robberies suffered by 
oilicers and people coming from and going 
to the British provinces through that dis- 
trict. We are glad to learn that the sub- 
ject has received the consideration of 
government, and that a set of regulations, 
under which travellers arc to be supplied 
by the Jeypore government with the re- 
quisite assistance in provisions, &c., has 
been framed in the political department. 
We shall be happy to leurn from those on 
the spot whether the regulations arc sa- 
tisfiiOtory and practically useful, as we have 
reason to believe that the public notice of 
such matters is not altogether unattended 
with benefit. — iTidia Gaz. March 12. 

JUEFORMS IN THK SUPREMK COURT. 

We understand that measures are in 
Mive progress for diminishing the heavy 
eS^nses that have hiterto attended the 
pKwSeution of ^any law-suit in the Su- 
pireiiie' Court, and which have opemted as 
a virlMBl* denial of justice. If the judges 
will hdbes^^ and &irly perform this duty, 
tltey will dpitle themselves to the grate- 
ful tfaankl^the community at laige, and 
we belwye' even the members of tlie 
prdfwKm will ultimately be gainers by 
the dtititSP ^ system. We do not a^re- 
b^nd-uiat there will be any alteration in 
tfibla,pf fees, which is not, in fact, an 
one, but the parties will be 
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compelled to regulate their charges ac- 
cording to that t^le. This is as it should 
be upon all principles of honesty and jus- 
tice : and if the rule is made imperative 
upon every officer of the court, wiljioiit 
showing undue favour to any one indivi- 
dual , we cannot perceive an objection that 
can possibly be urged against iu It may 
lie that the strict application of this rule 
will make strange havoc in the emolu- 
ments of many of the offices, but tliat will 
merely prove the extent of injury that the 
public have suffered, and furnish an addi- 
tional argument why such an abuse should 
be done away with. Wc arc far from in- 
tending to cast blame upon any indivi- 
dual, nor arc we at all prepared to say how 
lar the cliargex inny be found to have e.x- 
ceeded the legitimate amount. If it should 
turn out that the fair emoluments of the 
offices arc nut sufficient to afford- an ade- 
quate remiinemtion for the proportion of 
talent they require, then it will be the in- 
cumbent and hoiinden duty of the Go- 
vernment to make up the deficiency. We 
are confident, however, that the diminu- 
tion of expense will produce an increase 
of business, and that the natives will gladly 
seek the tribunal of British justice, when 
the passage is no longer blocked up by 
such formidable obstacles. Wc would 
ask, and wc mean it not invidiously, what 
other ceurt of justice in India would 
have acquitted Uajah Buddinaiith, when 
the whole power and iiifiuence of the Go- 
vernmoTit were arrayed against him?- 
IhiJ, Mar. l-li. 

allowancp:s to surgeons. 

Wc published yesterday, in the General 
Orders, an extract from a letter of the 
Court of Directors, directing certain fixc<l 
allowances to be made to surgeons and 
assistant surgeons in charge of corjis 
throughout the tlircc presidencies. As- 
sistant surgeons benefit by these arrange- 
ments ; but a cotemporary states that the 
allowance to surgeons is not only no be- 
nefit but a positive loss to all, except those 
at half-batta stations. If this be the case, 
the court have a way peculiar to them- 
selves of granting increased allowances to 
their servants. V/hen they do a kind 
thing, tliey know how to do it handsomely. 
-^India Gaz., Nov. 16. 

FJLGaiM TAX AT JUGGXRNATU. . 

That the poor suffer very grievously 
from the tax imposed on pilgrims at Jug- 
gemath is true ; and many for want of 
means are excluded from that ^tb of sal- 
vation, for the shastras maintain that the 
sight of the image removes the necessity 
of future birth. If the thorn which beaets 
this^th in the shape of the tax. were re- 
moved, it wQuld impart general happiness. 
Tlie Editor of the Durpun has published 
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the debater on this subject which have 
taken place in England, and has also 
given us his own views for which the 
Probhfdnir has extolled him. In our 
Opinion lie is worthy of praise. The 
editor of the Prubhakur adds, that if the 
chief of the Dhurmu Subhu would at this 
juncture prepare a petition to the Court 
of Directors, some mode of relief might 
l>e obtained. The editor appears to us 
to have mentioned the chief of that 
society} by mistake* instead of the secre* 
tary. Be that as it may, liis advice is ex- 
cellent, and the secretary will exert him- 
self on the subject, which shall be brouglit 
forward at the next meeting, and that 
which is decided upon by the committee 
shall, under their direction, he published. 

"What was the object of the gentleman 
who introduced the subject to the Court 
of Directors we cannot tell, for tliose 
gentlemen arc far-.dghted, and arc always 
alive to the preservation of their own re- 
ligion. On first hearing their advice it 
strikes us as advantageous, but when we 
afterwards learn the particulars, it docs 
not appear to be so auspicious towards 
us. In proof of which we would add, 
that with the exception of the Hindoos, 
the inhabitants of many other countries 
extolled the Governor General for his re- 
gulation prohibiting suttees ; for, on the 
first glance, they judged that he had in 
reality preserved women from destruction, 
hut they who look more closely into the 
business perceive tlmt it overturns our 
religion, and are consequently filled with 
sorrow. Thus to Iiear that the tiix may 
be abolished, is at first a matter of joy ; 
but if the ultimate object be to abolisli 
pilgrimage altogether, it will be very in- 
auspicious. Be that us it may, our gene- 
ral opinion is, that a tax upon religious 
actions is in one respect good; fur the 
abolition of that tax lessens the piiblie 
revenue ; hence they cannot abolisli the 
tax. Had tJicre been a tax upon suttees, 
would the rite have been abolished? 
Never, never ; and it is even now our 
prayer that a small tax may he levied 
upon suttees, and that holy rite again es- 
tablished. — ChuTuIrifia, ^ 

The Hrformer (a Hin<lii paperj of March 
1, contains the following remarks of a 
correspondent upon the debate at the 
East-India House last year : — 

“ Since the encouragement of super- 
stition is strongly prohibited in our days, 
1 think it must be a matter pf surprize to 
you, when 1 beg to bring to your notice a 
circumstance, which deserves your parti- 
cular attention. You must recollect that 
some time ago a rumour was so current in 
t his country as to have led every individual 
to suppose, that the Court of Directors 
^vould speedily send out an order to their 
Government in the east, desiring tJictn to 
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abolish the tax which they had hitherto 
levied upon the temple of Juggernauth* 
On perusing TJie liurkaru of the 23d 
inst., I found tliat Mr. Poynder had 
brought this subject before the East-India 
House, proposing to them to authorize the 
Court of Directors to ado])t such mea- 
sures as may have the immediate effect of 
discountenancing the idolatry in question. 
Mr. Poynder further observed, that it was 
not Ills design to attack the worship of 
rnluggemauth, nor did he wish in any way 
to injure the temples : but what he sought 
was the abolition of any participation on 
the part of the Company in the funds de- 
rived from so guilty and polluted a source. 

Mr. Poynder, in thus endeavouring to 
impress on the minds of the members who 
were ])reseiit the necessity of their paying 
special attention to this subject, did not 
omit to explain to them that the imimsi- 
tion of taxes of this nature was as ini- 
quitous in its tcndciic]^ as unjust in its 
exaction ; and although he was not want- 
ing in any respect to make use of all the 
eloquence of which he was master, yet 
sorry am T to say, that the House did not 
tiiink his motion worthy of consideration, 
and accordingly negatived it by a large 
majority. 

“ Perhaps, Mr. ICditor, you will feel a 
degree of anxiety to know on what ground 
the House did not approve the requisition 
of Mr. Poynder ; allow me therefore to 
quote a very singular argument which one 
Mr. Lowndes brought forward on this oc- 
casion. “ If (said he) the natives of In- 
dia were superstitious, let us not interfere 
with their prejudices. We should first 
look at home : was there not superstition 
in the Roman Catholic religion ? did not 
all men in this inetro])oIis worship the 
Golden Calf? we should purify ourselves 
before wc attcm])t to instruct others.* 
Now, Mr. Editor, consider the contents of 
this argument. Is it not astonishing, that 
a gentleman like Mr. Lowndes, supposed 
to be enlightened in every respect, should 
view this question in so wrong a light? It 
amounts to this, that if I am ignorant, I 
shall not endeavour to improve others. 
If my room is dark, 1 sliall not sufier 
others to light theirs. 

“ Besides this, if your readers will at- 
tentively peruse the debate which took 
place in the East-India House ontliis 
subject, they will perceive that Mr. 
Trant, another member, had explicitly 
stated, that it was not his intentioii to 
intcrlere with the religion of the Hindoos. 
The only thing he wished was the aboli- 
tion of the tax on the temples of Jugger- 
naut^ ; since they being Christians, their 
participation in any booty derived from 
the source of superstition was altogether 
incompatible with the principles and doc- 
trines of Cliristijuiityi Strange clccision 
of so enlightened a body on such an- im- 
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portsnt quesCiom which, for the sake of a 
paltry lucre has been exhibited to the 
world aa a sad monument of avarice ! 

‘ ** Pray> Mr. Editor^ discontiinie your 
Reformer, bum your printing apparatue. 
Your attempt to reform the constitution 
of the Natives is henceforth considered 
useless ; for you must recollect your sue- 
cess in this laudable undertaking greatly 
depends on the wishes of Government. 
If the Government feel inclined to encou- 
rage Idolatry and superstition in this 
country, your exertions will undoubtedly 
be opposed, and perhaps treated with 
ridicule. Nay, you shall likewise be a 
victim of the unprincipled laws of tlie 
Dkarma SnbeJi, an association which, you 
\ve\\ know, has puiposely been organized 
by the bigotted Hindoos, with a view to 
injure the sacred cause of native im- 
provement.** 

M. csofto na xOaUs. 

Many of our readers will be highly gra- 
tified to bear that M. Alexander Csomo 
de Kdrbs, the Hungarian traveller, pass- 
ing Cawnpore by water, on the 5th inst. 
on bis way to Calcutta, where he proposes 
publishing a Thibetan and English Dic- 
tionary and Grammar, the fruit of several 
years uniuterrupted solitary study ; first 
in the town of Zaugla, in the Zaukar 
district of Ludakh, and for the last tliree 
years at the town of Kanum, on the north 
bank of the Sutluj, in the province of Khu- 
nawur, beyond the snowy range. It is to 
be hop^ tliat Mr. K. will meet that atten- 
tion and encouragement which his dis- 
interested labours so pre-eminently merit, 
bu( which, with tlie modesty of a true 
scholar, and the difiidence of a retired man 
€if letters, little conversant in British so- 
ciety and manners, he will probably be 
backward in soliciting. When we reflect 
dial the Thibetan is tlie tpngue spoken hy 
tribes inhabiting a region extending up- 
wardly of sixteen degrees of longitude from 
Wiesf to east, and in some places actually 
ibrniing one frontier, it appears a matter 
of some importance, in a political view, 
that the means of acquiring the language 
should be at band. In a literary point of 
view, it will 1)e pleasing to the philoloKist, 
the histpriaq, die geographer, the mytholo- 
M wvll *9 to the man wlio traces the 
ionUinend’Ie aherradoqs of die human in- 
telMt, In Ita endeavour to investigate the 
nature and operations of the great first 
ceus6, tp that dm whole atom of 
Thibetan apon be open to him 

Ipr bis inacritetion and enaertainment ; 
nPr can woritii, #hich contain the religious 
syatam pf great A portion of our fellow- 

g sres ay Is enUat^ under the banpiecs 
uddb»m, be deemed ^Dw^iMly of 
iiiatipii, f nd, to somh extent, iranala. 

therefore, d9at Mr. K. 


has strong dakni^ond avery pmlabiJity in 
his favour, of being patnomsed and eesist- 
ed, both by the government and dm 
Asiatic Society, and we. hope we n)ay;add» 
the . suscriptions and peiional support of 
individuals.— Hwrk,. Jfar. 19; 

CHIEF JUSTICE. 

The present Chief Justice, we believe, 
leaves Calcutta in a few days for Penang, 
from whence he is to return by the begin- 
ning of next term ; and in October, we 
are informed, he bids adieu to India for 
ever . — Bengal Ckron, March 26* 

THE OOVERNOR-GENEUAX.. 

Lord William Bentinck has been de- 
tained at Meerut for some time by heavy 
rains. At the beginning of March he 
reached Miizuorie. Whilst tlie camp was 
on the hills, his Lordsliip enjoyed the 
recreation of shooting. On the first day 
he 'shot a young tiger and an antelope ; 
and on the second day, it is said, an un- 
fortunate but not serious accident oc- 
curred : a spent ball from his Lordship's 
rifle wounded a peasant in the cheek. 
He proceeded to Simla on the 16th 
March, and on the 17th his Lordship’s 
camp was at Dhakra. BoUi the Go- 
vernor-General and his lady werp in ex- 
cellent health. The Bengal Chronicle of 
March 29, says : “ it is rumoured, that 
a distinguishil member of the civil ser- 
vice in the western provinces has been 
suspended from his office for contumacy 
towards the Governor- General. This 
refractory funetionary, it is said, declined 
taking part in a deliberative committee, 
which his Lordship wished to meet to 
consider and discuss the state of affairs. 
We give the rumour as we have beard 
it.” 

9AC01TS. 

We are sorry to learn that robberies have 
not been unfrequent of late in tbe Bogli- 
pore and neighbouring districts, and one 
of the most daring dacoitiea that we have 
lately heard of, took place in that neigh- 
bourhood in the course of last month. A 
treasure escort consisting of a liavildar, 
noick, and twelve Sepoys of Ihe 69tb re- 
giment Native Infantry, have been ettackud 
and plundered by a laige gang of daaoits, 
between Monghyrand Bhaugulpore. Xbe 
robbers surprised the party at night, and 
succeeded in carrying off* foe whole of foe 
treasure Qibout 7000 rs« Jailer munleriog 
the Havildhir, and a Sepoy, and twoiindhig 
the Nakk and tbe remaining aleven men. 
One of foe dacoita was killed iOn foe spoi* 
and two others too severely wounded lo 
effect their escape beyond foe adjacent 
jungles, .where, t^ were secured.; Some 
of foe booty was found on their peteons**^ 
Jieng, Chron. Afar, 8.. 





tomUROAK^BS A« «UMaBVL«OOft. 

‘ A CDimponrdent «nqirires^ why vre have 
liken no nbt!«e of the cliiturbanccs at Sum- 
bhul poor, and asks us if we have not heard 
of the csrcumttahce of a pretender to the 
rajabsliip of that country, collectin|^ 2,000 
men, and threatening to support his 
« right*’ by force of arms if not peaceably 
given to him. The resident at Nagpoor 
had proceeded to the spot, and applied for 
seven companies of troops from the pro- 
vince of Cuttack, to go out against the 
,»r«tender ; but they had only five or six 
efficient companies to protect themselves ! 
A strong detachment was in consequence 
sent from Nagpoor.— XTcrtg. Chron, Mar* 
12 . 


AKBRABS OF THE PUBLIC REVENUE. 

In a late number of the Cowmoodee, a 
reader writes, that if a small portion of 
the public revenue fall into arrears, pro- 
perty to a laigc amount is, according to 
the existing regulations, sold for the re- 
covery of this trifle ; and ns this rule is 
highly disadvantageous to the submissive 
subjects, he proposes that if instead of 
selling all the property for an inconsider- 
able arrear, a part only were sold, those 
who have no other resource would not be 
so much afflicted as they are at present. 
This proposal has our full consent ; for we 
perceive that, in many places, those who 
enjoyed large estates, comprizing many 
hundred villages, have had all their villages 
sold for trifling arrears, whereas the pro- 
ceeds of one single village would have 
been sufficient to satisfy the arrears of the 
pnbiic revenue. If, then, instead of selling 
all those villages, some few had been 
selected for sale, the proprietor would not 
have been constrained to pass the remain- 
der of his life as a beggar. Liet it not be 
inferred from these our remarks, tliat we are 
about to petition Government to establish 
some new rule ; for we perceive,on looking 
at the Regulation of 1822, that for several 
years the Collectors were empowered to 
sell a portion of the estates of those who 
paid aa much as 5,000 rupees annual rent 
to Government, when those rents fell into 
arrears s estates having a higher rental 
were sold by order of the Secretary of tlie 
Board of Revenue; this rule involved 
Government in no loss, no trouble, no 
deficiency* In many cases we perceive 
that the wise judges of the Mofussi), 
when money is to be recovered under a 
decree from any individual, realize the 
amount by the sale just of as much pro- 
perty as whl meet the demand. If a 
huge pK>perty has been sequestered, and 
the sale of a small portion of it is found 
equal to the demand; the' remainder is not 
siM; We Shan therefore not refrain from 
earnestly praying tiiat some rule may be 
established by which Government may be 


secured from loss, and the welfore of the 
subject promoted. If Government, m 
tlie exercise of its benevolence, wOnfcl 
bestow attention on this matter, it would 
be cause of joy ; for what other remedy 
has the poor subject? Wc consider it a 
sacred duty to bring to the knowledge of 
Government any cause of sorrow that 
may arise. — Cowmoodee, 

PAYMENT OF THE LOANS. , 

We understand that a despatch has been 
received in town from the Governor Gene- 
ral, authorizing the discliarge of one and 
a half crore of the Old Five per Cent. 
Loan Obligations, provided that measure 
can be accomplished without encroaching 
upon the funds reserved for tlie ordinary 
branches of the public expenditure. The 
Treasury officers arc busily engaged in 
preparing statements to be submitted to 
council, with the view pf shewing how far 
the orders of the Governor General can be 
carried into operation, without affocting 
tlie sufficiency of other resources; and it 
is stated that, if it be found the measure 
can be adopted under the restriction im- 
posed, it will take effect sixty days after 
the public announcement, which will in 
that case, appear on the 1st of May next. 
Our readers are aware that the last class of 
numbers on the register will be paid ofl' 
first. There are no authentic grounds for 
supposing that a four per cent, loan will 
be opened, and even if there be, it is the 
general impression that very few of the 
discharged holders of five per cent, paper 
are likely to subscribe to it, now tliat such 
ample facilities exist of investing capital 
safely and advantageously in private secu- 
rities. We shall recur to this subject, when 
something more certain be known.— «/bAn 
Butt, 

We rc-publish from Monday’s John 
JhUl^ a statement of the probable intention 
of Government with regard to the contem- 
plated payment of a crore and a half of 
the highest numbers of the old five per 
cent, paper. Our readers have already 
been put in possession by us of the ru. 
inours which have been for some time 
afloat on this subject, and we had intended 
to await the notification before we again 
noticed it. We believe the treasury to be 
rich and well able to pay the instalment in 
casli, and leave no small amount over and 
above : we calculate that the annual instal- 
ments of the old five percent, loan will be 
paid in cash, and that the middle five per 
cent., or Burmese war-loan, whicb was 
guaranteed until the SOth of April 1832, 
will be transferred into a four per ^nt. 
loan ; this financial measure can ^sily be 
accomplished a&er the payment qf three 
crore of cash in twelve months, and when 
there is every chance of those pa3rmems 
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cotitihuing yearly utttil' the e^hole amount . 
of the old ftve |ier cent, loan is discharged. 
We doubt if at 'this moment parties would 
be disposed to accept a transfer of these 
fire per cent, stock into a four per cent* 
loan, but there can be no question, that if 
the discharge of one loan is commenced 
on and continues by large annual cash 
payments, the transfer of the other loan 
will be easily accomplhhed, and four per 
cent, paper eagerly accepted instead of 
cash. 

We congratulate all branches of the 
Honourable Company's service on these 
expected financial arrangements, which 
we trust will soon put an end to further 
reductions. All thinking men have long 
since discovered the necessity, whicli 
obliged the Government to repair the 
almost ruinous disarrangement of tlie 
finances of the country, by a strict, and 
what, at the time, appeared a stern deter, 
mination, to retreneli and cut down the 
expenses of the state ; and we liave always 
(while we deplored that necessity in some 
instances, and advocated the cause of those 
we thought were called on to bear an un> 
equal portion of the burden in others) 
looked forward -to tlie measure, as ulti- 
mately beneficial. The enormous expenses 
of the Burmese war, were the true cause 
of the reductions; and the originators and 
instigators of that war ought to hear tlie 
odium, and not those who were left to 
red up the mess, and untangle the almost 
hopeless perplexity of riiiancial difliculties. 
— Ben^id Chronicle, 

INDIGO PI.ANTEBS. 

(To the Editor of the Bungo Doot.) 

Some months ago a new law was pro- 
mulgated respecting the cultivation of 
iiidigOf in which various enactments were 
made regarding the cultivators of the 
soil. The injustice which has resulted 
therefrom has not indeed been made pub- 
lic by them, for although the agricultu- 
rists suffer a variety of oppressions from 
the planter^, they Jiavc entered into no 
disputes on the subject. To dispute with 
the planters involves, first, the risk of 
life ; and secondly, a most heavy expense ; 
and they are so poor as to be unable to 
provide even for their own exigencies : 
hdnee they are necessarily indisposed to 
contention. But when they are subject 
to msupportable oppression, they arc ine- 
vitably drawn into disputes. As a cat 
when iibdet the grasp 6f a mastiff seeks 
deliVe^ncie, whether in the struggle it 
sitrvive or perish, so the peasantry seek 
for reUef. And although there is every 
probability of their obtaining relief, if the 
fact of tiieir sufferings were made known 
to the judge of the dis^ct, they have 
neither thne nor rnoney^ to complain. 
With these advantages (in favour of the 


planter) what oppressions have not been, 
and are not daily committed ! In alihbst 
every factory, a number of club men are 
retained, who are most learned in the 
matter of chib law. Emboldened by 
the wages they receive from their W'ealthy 
lords, they inflict the deepest distress on 
the subject, and snatch from him all his 
little property. If any complaint be made 
on the subject, the poor man goes to the 
\rall, and rarely is the man with a full 
purse discomfited ; thus the wretched 
peasantry are brought to tlie Very gates of 
death. If in the hope of being at once 
delivered from bondage, they offer to re- 
fund the advance, the planter refuses to 
raccivc it, and subjects them to a heavier 
punishment. In addition to which the 
merciless descendants of respectable men, 
wlio have engaged themselves as slaves in 
those factories, while they bend all their 
attention to trifling matters, yet clothe 
themselves with the dignity of tigers, and 
the poor peasant returns to his homestead. 
When the cultivator lias once received an 
advance, neither he nor any of his poste- 
rity can obtain deliverance from the en- 
gagement, for the accounts are so dex- 
terously obscure, tliat he always appears 
ill arrears ; that is to say, he can never 
expect to be emancipated from his bond- 
^e. We daily see that if any respect- 
able man, anxious to obtain an independ- 
ent living, takes to cultivating the ground, 
he is instantly requested to receive ad- 
vances for indigo, Avbich if he refuses 
to do, he is exposed to every incon- 
venience, wliile his cattle is seized and 
sent to other factories. When tie con. 
sents to receive the advance, his cattle 
is restored, but not in a state fit for labour, 
for they have lost the use of their limbs 
by starvation. Under a thousand similar 
acts of oppression, the community groans ; 
and although Government exerts itself to 
obviate this distress, those exertions are 
unavailing through the evil destiny of the 
people ; that is to say, every man trembles 
at the clubs of the planters, and is there- 
fore deterred from complaining. The 
planters have now firmly rooted themselves 
in the mofussil, because many of the 
smaller proprietors of land are drawn by 
avarice to seek tiieir service. Know, 
ing this, their wishes are first con- 
sulted in the bestowraent of places; and 
finally the rope is artfully fixed to their 
horns, and they arc induced to give leases 
of their lands ; upon the strength of Which, 
oppressions are multiplied. ^ ' 

They (the planters) say^ that if any ob- 
ject can be accbmplislied by blows, it will 
only entail a slight find; or if tbetndtterbb 
taken up seriously, at most, one or two of 
the servants of the factory will be thiown 
into cohfiiieniciu. And what loss'is thix ? 
We can increase -the pay of those- Who are 
thus confined. Widi this hope before 
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them* Uicy retain sonoe rufliana os tlicir 
cluJ^inen, and emter upon a system of 
umv.ei:sal oppression. If government 
would but :COii&ider the distress tlius in- 
flicted on the natives, they would extend 
certainly iiieir compassion to their poor 
subjects. I have just heard, that in the 
district of Nuddea a dispute has arisen 
respecting a leasehold market, which lias 
given rise to a serious riot, in which some 
are very deeply implicated ; a suit has 
been instituted in the court, but what may 
be the decision of the commissioners we 
know not. It is the planters, who, em- 
boldened by their band of club-men, oc- 
casion these disturbances ; they are there- 
fore the origin and root of these outrages. 
To eradicate the evil, let there be an order 
from the high authorities, that the planters 
shall not be permiltofi to retain (in ad- 
dition to 'the men they actually need) 
a body of ruffians ; they that they shall 
not be ut liberty to send more than two 
or four men to any scene of contention ; 
let the same restriction be imposed on 
those who reside on the spot. Thus will 
the cause of these disturbances be at once 
removed. What more shall I write? — ^ 
MafussUUc* 

NATIVR PRRSS. 

Tlic plan of publishing a paper in tlie 
Bengalee and Persian languages has been 
fill Riled, and the paper appeared on Mon- 
day the 25th Phalgoon. We have seen 
the Rrst number, but it contains no notice 
of the eiigagenients or object of the 
editor ; only u few articles of intelligence 
with a literal translation in Persian Rll 
four pages. We suppose the editor will 
declare his principles in the next number. 
Be that as it may, we have now papers of 
all sorts. Formerly newspapers appeared 
only in Knglish. Then men began to 
desire a paper in the Bengalee language. 
When this desire had been accomplished, 
another desire arose to see a paper both in 
English and Bengalee ; and the paper ap- 
peared. We had formerly no work in 
Persian and Bengalee, but now tlirough 
the favour of God, tliat cause of regret 
has been dispelled. We hear tliat another 
paper is about to bo published at Cuttack 
in the Bengalee, Persian, and Orissa lan- 
guages. — Chundrtka, 

CAFFitE CHIT.n. 

Police Office. — The commander of the 
sliip City of Edinlnirgh applied to the 
siting magistn^te, C. K. liobinsoii, £sq., 
under the following circumstances. Uc 
lajtely arrived England via the Cape 
of Good Hope with passengers. The 
ship left the Cape on Christmas day last, 
and after having been at sea six days, he 
was told by the steward that a coloured 
child, was concealed in the cabin of Mr. 
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and Mrs. King, who liad brought it from 
the Cape without previous!}^ acquainting 
her, (the Captain), or obtaining a pass 
for him, which last omission, subjects the 
commander to a penalty of accord- 

ing to the Cape Regulations, a printed 
copy of which was handed to the magis- 
trate. On Mr. King being required to 
produce the child, he did so witli great 
readiness. She is a very interesting 
little girl, eight years old, and speaks 
nothing but Dutch, which nobody at the 
office could understand. Her features 
arc not at all of the Caffre order, but 
quite Asiatic, and she seems attached to 
Mr. and Mrs. King, who evidently take 
great care of her. 

Mr. King accounted for having the 
child by stating that he received her from 
the parents, to whom he is responsible 
for lier on his projected return to the 
Cape, which will be in three years. He 
paid no money for the child. The parents, 
who had been his servants during his re- 
sidence at tlic Cape prior to his sailing 
for England, w’ere very anxious to place 
the little girl under his care then, but he 
declined receiving her, till on touching at 
the Cape on liis way back to India, he 
agreed to take lier in cori.pliance with 
iMrs. King’s wishes, w'ho left her own 
cliildreii in England. The f>arents of the 
girl brought her on hoard on Christmas 
eve, tlie day before the ship sailed, 
when a])plicatioii was instantly made at 
the Secretary's office for a pass, 
which was refused to he given on 
account of the day being Christmas 
eve. The ship put to sea before tlieii* 
difficulty coiihl be removed. With re- 
gard to the child not having been seen by 
the commander till six days after the ship 
sailed, Mr. King said, that she was 
brought on board openly ; no means Imd 
been adopted for concealing her, andhe 
could not therefore account for the com- 
inaiider not having seen her. Her not 
having quitted the cabin for six days after 
the ship sailed was caused by sea-sickness, 
but he manifested no reluctance in pro- 
ducing her when required. She is at 
liberty to quit his service as soon as sfie 
becomes capable of judging whether it 
will he for her interest to do so. She is 
free, and was free when she was given to 
him by her parents, who are slaves, but 
the child's manumission was purchased 
by the “ Philanthropic Socie^.** Mrs. 
King is teaching her to read, write, and 
sew. She is considered as a servant, but 
receives no wages. Mr. King has written 
to the Cape concerning her since his ar- 
rival. 

Captain McKinnon’s object in making 
the application was to exonerate himself 
from the liability which he would incur by 
a knowledge of tlie child being on board, 
until six days had elapsed after the ship 
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tailed, wlien the rigid tenor of hit inttnio- 
tions prerented him from turning back* 
On difwovering the child he took her 
awaylNim Mr. King, but returned her 
to him, becaute she cried bitterly at the 
separation. The child has lieen returned 
by the magistmte, also in the absence of 
proof that any consideration was made to 
the parents for the purpose of inducing 
them to part with her.— >/oAn BuU^ 


THE KEW POLICE. 

A division of the city- is at length, we 
believe, to take place, and all cases within 
each ward must be brought before the ma- 
gistrates of the ward, who are to meet, two 
and two, at certain stated times, to deter- 
mine such judicial cases as require the 
presence of two magistrates. Mr. Bla. 
quierc, we are told, is to be appointed to 
&e upper south ward, extending from the 
south side of Bow-bazar to the north side of 
Jaun-bazar. Mr. Andrew is to be appoint- 
ed to the lower south ward, extending from 
the south side of Jaun-bazar to Birjtollaoh, 
and including Cooly-bazar, Fort William, 
and all the Esplanade. Mr. MacMahon 
is to be appointed to the north ward, ex- 
tending from the Chitpore Bridge to the 
north side of Muchooah-bazar Street, and 
lying between the main and the Circular 
Bead, including the New Mint. Mr. 
Robinson is to be appointed to the second 
or lower north division, extending from 
the south side of Muchooah-bazar Street 
to the north side of Bow-lwzar and Coilali- 
Ghat Street, including the export ware- 
house and Custom House, also including 
all admiralty and river cases. This is by 
far the most troublesome and important 
division, and we are happy to find that the 
most industrious and intelligent magistrate 
is to be appointed to it. 

We are likewise informed that Mr. Mac 
Mahon, and Mr* Robison will have sepa- 
rate officers and offices in the lower story 
of the police office ; Mr. Blaquicre and 
Mr. Andrew in the same way, sitting sepa- 
rately in the second floor ; and that in all 
cases whiob require the presence of two 
magistrates, Mr. Robison and Mr. Mac 
Mabon, and Mr. Blaquiere and Mr. 
Andrew, will sit together. 

If our information be correct, these 
mamstrates will not be burtbened with the 
dttueii of the conservancy within their 
respectivo wards. All applications in con- 
servant^ mathp# must, we believe, be 
made to a wpSjtk department, wbich'is to 
sit the thlnl^itory unolr diffhrent ma- 
giairatcs and«clerks. 


Tto suparintendant of police has been 
appointed, we understand, for the purpose 
of introducing and enforcing regularity 
among the thannadaree,] and ensuring in- 
stant exertion in every case of murder, 
burglary, robbery, or otherwise. He will 
probably be allowed a deputy, as it will bo 
impossible for him otlierwise to perform 
all the arduous duties of hb office. We 
bear, indeed, that he is to have one in the 
person of that indefatigable officer Serjraiit- 
Major Macan of tlie Town Guard. We 
hope it may be so, as Mr. Macaii is welt 
known to the public as an active, inteUi- 
gent, and most deserving man. 

So great a change cannot be expected to 
work well at the very outsrt ; but if the 
community Cordially support the exer- 
tions of the police, we look for gmat im- 
provement and general satisfaction.'— 
Ben> Chron, Mar.n. 


QVICR SAILING. 

The Red Hover, Captain Clifton, has 
returned from China in Seventy-four days 
from the date of her quitting the pilot a'C 
the Sandheads. Tlie voyages of this ves- 
sel are quite astonishing and unparalleled, 
and until now thought impossible. It is 
only seventy years ago, that it was co'nsU 
dered perfectly impracticable, from repeat- 
ed failures of our finest men of war, to 
make a passage up the China sea against 
the monsoon, throwing tlie trade to China 
out for six months. The eastern passages 
were then tried, and the first who persever- 
ed and succeeded was, we believe, a Cap- 
tain Wilson, of the Hon. Company *s ship 
Fittf and from that ship the passage takes 
its name ; even then it generally took three 
or four months. Within these last thirty 
years the eastern passages have been ef- 
fected in six or seven weeks, which arc 
still considered very good ones. It is only^ 
within these last few years, and then late in 
the monsoon, that the passage direct lip 
the China Sea was thought possible : many 
more have, however, failed, and benin 
obliged to take the eastern passage, than 
have succeeded. The Rover has now made 
two succeeding voyages in January and 
February against the monsoon, the first' iti 
twenty-two days from Singapore, and this 
in twenty J Captain Clifton's Ibrnier voy- 
age was attributed to fkir winds ; this can- 
not have been the case now, as bis Majesty's 
frigate Crocodilet and the Penang Mer^ 
chantf in the same month, put back In 
diatreaa from heavy weather.— 76. Afar.2|f. 
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MXiJVTis PF evidence 

BEFORR TIIR SELECT COMMITTER OF THE C0MM014.S, ON THE AFFAIRS OP THR 
EAST-JNOIA COMPANY. 


{Continued Ji^m 
29th March 1830. 

John Stewart^ Esq., member of tlie 
committee, examined. The witness has 
lieeii in China seven times, from 18(X) to 
1817. During several of the years, he 
had extensive dealiiifra with the hong and 
outs^e merchants. From the intercourse 
tie had with the Chinese at Canton, he 
considers them a people of very great 
<^miiiercial enterprize, although he be- 
lieves Uie policy of the government is 
against extending foreign commerce. Wit- 
ness has visited almost every port of In- 
dia, and he thinks the facilities alforded 
by the Chinese, for tlie transaction of 
commercial business at Canton, are de- 
cidedly greater than at any otiicr part of 
tlie world he has ever visited. Witness 
wu at Canton in 1808, when commercial 
intercourse was suspended in consequence 
of Admiral Drury taking possession of 
Mae^, with consent of the Portuguese. 
']|^e suspension continued for four or live 
months. It was understood that the 
Company’s supercargoes had to do witli 
the cause of. this interruption : wit- 
ness has reason to know that the expedi- 
tion was sent by the Supreme Go verii- 
meut of India to take possession of Ma- 
cao, to anticipate the supposed intention 
of the French. Admiral Drury came 
with orders from Lord Exmouth, who 
emmroanded in the Indian seas, to act in 
concert with the supercargoes; and not to 
adojpt any measures that did not meet with 
tlieir concurrence witness has heard 
Admiral Drury repeat tliat fact frequently. 
During Uie suspension, ncgociatioiis were 
cpns^ntly going on between the Chinese 
audiorities and the British admiral and 
select committee, and also between tlie 
Chmese autlioritics and commanders of 
tlie country ships ; they ended in the ad- 
miral withdrawing the troops from Macao, 
and as soon as they were embarked, the 
tra4e was re-opened. The Chinese mer- 
chaji^ considjered the interruption as a 
ver^ great grieivance, and witness has oc- 
ciasion to know that it produced a great 
de^ of ^n^isery aud , distress amongst them 
and the trade in ge^qral. Witness had 
very large consignments of goods in his 
hands at that rime, at Canton, and when 
be came to iiegociate the sale of what rc- 
muined unsold, when the trade was re- 
opened, he found prices had greatly fallen, 
and the ability of tlie jnirchasers to make 
* Compare the evidmice of Mr. Marjoribonks 
on thUpwnt, vol. i. N.S. p. 243. 

Aml^Jour. N.S.Vol.6'. No. 21. 
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good those prices had been materially im- 
paired by the suspension. He was, in 
fact, obliged to quit Canton in tiuit year, 
leaving a very large sum unrecovered. 
This interruption did not atfect the Ame- 
ricans, who triuled without any difficulty. 
Witness thinks that the Ctiinese govern- 
ment could put an end to the foreign com- 
merce with England, but that it would 
produce great misery and distress in. 
China, and particularly at Canton. An 
imperial edict might stop all the regular 
foreign trade, but he does not think smug- 
gling on the coast would be prevented, 
whicli would be carried on to a very 
considerable extent, in spite of the go- 
vernment. lie does not think that the 
smuggling trade alone could be earned on. 
to the same extent to which the legal and 
smuggling trades together are now carried 
on. Tea, lie imagines, might be con- 
veyed, and probably would be conveyed, 
to the islands on tlie coast of China ; it 
might be smuggled from thence, or sent 
in Chinese vessels to the islands in tlie 
eastern archipelago. If the Chinese per- 
mitted the export of tea in their own ves- 
sels, a sufficient quantity might in that 
way be exported to supply the wants of 
all Europe ; and witness thinks th«y 
would be disposed to send tea wherever 
they could find a sale for it with advan-, 
tage. The anti- commercial policy of tlie 
ciiifiese government, of which witness 
has spoken, extends to foreign commerro 
even in their ow'n vessels ; they discourage, 
their subjects from going abroad at all, or 
engaging in foreign tiade. Witness .never 
knew an instance of a person washing to 
emigrate or to carry on foreipi commerce, 
being prevented by the Chinese authori- 
ties. When any Chiiia^man wishes to 
leave China, he is obliged to do it by 
stealth : it would be prevented if it were, 
known. There is no great difficulty in. 
their leaving the country. 

From his knowledge of the Indian tra^c 
generally, witness thinks the effect of 
opening the trade at Canton wouldf be 
very favourable, especially as regards tlm 
export of British manufactures and pro- 
duce, which woiM be coiisumied to a very 
great extent inmsd, in tlie. course of a 
veiy few years. The ground of . that 
opinion is that woollens and metals are 
articles of very considerable demand 
amongst the Chinese. He conceives, 
therefore, that China would take olT a 
great deal of iron, copper, and tin, also 
of woollens, cotton manufactured piece- 
(E) 
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bOds and cotton-yarn^ consumption 
all which is on tlie increase in China. 
In speakih^ of metals being in request in 
China, witness meant' metals in an un- 
manufkctured state. "Whatever amount 
of manufactures could be exported, there, 
would be no difficulty of> remitting to 
England, if the trade were perfectly open, 
as, from the varied productions of China, 
it would afford ample means of profitable 
returns, or at ail events returns without 
loss, to almost any extent. The 
opening of the trade between China and 
England direct would be very favourable 
to India ; it would increase very consi- 
derably the exports from llritish India to 
China, because returns might be profit- 
ably made from Chinn direct to tliis coun- 
tty, instead of to India : this would pro- 
mote the exportation of British maiiufoc- 
tures from England tb India, which are 
much limited by want of means of remit- 
tance. If the China trade were opened, 
a very considerable proportion of it would 
take the course of from England to India, 
from India to China, and from China back 
to England : a considerable part of the 
process Would come from China to Eng- 
land, and go out to India again in the 
manufactures of this country. The arti- 
cles likely to come from China are silk of 
every descsiption, manufactured and raw, 
camphor, cassia, musk, and many other 
things. 

Mr; Stewart was examined upon these 
same points, by the Lords* Committee, 
bin tlie l5th June following, and the an- 
swers elicited from him so materially mo- 
dify the opinions here expressed, or rather 
show that he had formed tliem without a 
knowledge of the facts before the Com- 
mittees, that, in justice to the witness, 
as well as to the question itself, we place 
the twb examinations in juxta-position - 
' Mr. SteWart repeats, in his evidence 
before the Lords* Committee, his opinion 
tbkt the effect of opening the China trade 
ttpqn the commerce of India and of Eng- 
iattd Would be most beneficial, by pro- 
mbthig the 'consumption of the staples 
SlAd manufactures of England, and the 
export 'of the produce of India ; and that 
ample returns could be made from China, 
fie is then examined as follows : — 

' ' ‘ ' Might not British manufactures 

haim be^* sent from hence direct to Sin- 
Ck!X>re, abd then been taken up by British 
shit^ 'ttoA Carried on to China ? — A. 1 
tuihk^they;|i^ and Jliat it might ad- 
vanthgeoiiflljir nave. bee#clone. Q. It is 
riot within yotrr knowledge that it has 
been done ?^A. No. Q. Are not you 
of opinion that would have been done if 
there had been a prospect of advantage ? 

Certainly. Q. What are the cir- 
CttRutances, tben^ which induce you to 
thfrik tittt^ in the event of opening the 


trader a much greater quantity of British 
manafactures would be exported toChina ? 
•^A. 1 think tile consumption of them in 
China would increase under such circum- 
stances, the importation of them to China 
being at present very much restricted ; 
whereas, if the trade were open, con- 
siderable shipments would be made under 
tlie British flag, and which would find 
tlieir way into the interior of the country, 
under the operation of a free trade, eon> 
ducted with all the commercial enter- 
prize of British merchants. The wants 
of China, in metals particularly, arc very 
extensive. China does not produce a 
sufficient quantity of iron or copper for 
its own consumption ; and the exporta- 
tion of all metals from Canton, with tho 
exception, I think, of lead, is prohibited. 
Q. Do you think that the Chinese would 
purchase to a much greater extent, unless 
the manufactures of England vrerc offered 
at a much lower price than tlicy are at 
pi’cscni?— A. 1 think the price tlicynow 
bear is sufficiently low to justify the ex- 
pectation that they would purchase to a 
considerable extent. Q. Do you know 
that the demand of tlie Chinese for Bri- 
tish manufactures has increased in propor- 
tion to the diminution, amounting to 
about fifty par cent., which has taken 
place in the price of British woollens and 
cottons ill ffle course of the. last ten 
years?— A. I iiavc no information ena- 
bling me to answer that question. Q, 
Would not tlie natural coiii'se of things 
be, tliat on so great a diminution of price 
a laiger portion of Chinese capital would 
be devoted to the purchase of British 
manufactures than bad been before? — 
A, I am of opinion that that would be the 
effect under the operation of a perfectly 
free trade. Q. Is not that true as re- 
gards the Americans ? — A. 1 believe it is 
perfectly so. Q, Tlien why should it 
not have been so under the operation of 
that perfectly free trade carried on by the 
Americans ?— A. Possibly it may have 
been so ; I cannot say. Q. If it has not 
l>ccn so, should you not infer that there 
has not lieen a demand in China for a 
greater quantity of British woollens and 
cottons ?— ^. That would be a natural 
inference, if the experiment has been 
fully and fairly tried by the Americans ; 
if they have taken out such goods to the 
full extent required by China. Q. You 
are probably aware, from the returns, that 
the American trade has amounted in some 
years to from eight to ten millions of dol- 
lars, and that out .pf tet amount not 
more than two or three millions of dol- 
lars in any one yes^ have consisted of 
goods ; do you not think havuig so 
large a capital as that disposable for trade 
with Chinat tliey would have invested a 
much laiger proportion in British manu- 
foctures, if the eijqmitatlon of those manu- 


^ Evidence. 
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foetitres had pfovted profttaUe?— I 
have no doubt they would invest it iit the 
purchase of any goods tliat would be 
likely to yield them the most profitable 
return. Q. May it not be inferred, from 
their not having done that to any consi- 
derable extent, but that, on the contrary, 
their exports of British manufactures to 
China have diminished of late years, that 
they have not found it profitable to carry 
on a trade with tliat country by an export 
of manufactures ? — A. Certainly ; if their 
trade in manufactures has diminished, no 
doubt the inference is, that the profit has 
become less, or that the facilities have 
not been so great as they were. Q. Is 
there not every facility of introducing 
into China all metals by means of the 
country trade ?-^A. Yes, every facility. 
Q. Will you have the goodness to refer 
to the article of tin in tlic account Num- 
ber 29 of the Papers presented to Par- 
liament last session, and state whether it 
appears to you, from that return, that the 
export of tin to China has been a profit- 
able and is an increasing transaction ?— 
A. It appears by this, that the importa- 
tion of tin by country sliips into Ciiiiia 
has very considerably fallen oil' since the 
year 1817-18 ; hut it does not follow from 
this that the importation may not have in- 
creased by other means, tin having been 
an article of export from this country, 
and it is also procured at iliiTerent islands 
of the Eastern Archdpel^o, and carried 
from thence by the Americans and others 
to China. The Banca tin, in particular, 
is the very best. — Q. Is there a conside- 
rable supply of tin to be gut at the Eastern 
islands? A, Very considerable. Q. Will 
you have the goodness to refer to page 
^ under the article of tin, and state 
whether the export of tin by the East- 
India Company appears to have been on 
the increase between the years 1820-21 
and 1828-29; does it not appear that 
there has been none exported since 1822- 
83? — A. It docs. Q. Will you state, 
from tlie return in page 44, what appeal's 
to have been the course of trade with 
China in particular ?-- A. It seems by this 
return to have fluctuated very greatly in- 
deed ; and it would be almost impossible 
to draw any conclusion as to the state of 
the trade in that article, if this return in- 
cluded the whole of the iron that hod 
been imported. Q. The importation 
into China in the two last years appears 
to be very much smaller than the impor- 
tation of the two first years of that re- 
turn?— A. Very nxuch so; but the im- 
portation of the year 1827-28 appears to 
be more than doulde the importation of 
the preceding ye^" 1826-27. Q. But 
still not to have exceeded Uic importation 
of the year 1817-18?— A. No; it ap- 
pears to have come up to just about 
saiac.amoimt* Q. Will you refer to Uie 
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article iroof at page 8^ the iron exported 
by the £ast-1ndia Company, and state 
the result of tliat return?— A. There 
seems, to have been a small increase in 
the quantity. Q, Would it not appear, 
from the returns which you have just re- 
ferred to, that the export of iron and of 
tin through the East- India Company, 
and all the couiitiy trade to China, had 
not, in the course of tlie lust ten years, 
been a transaction attended with such 
profit as to induce any great extension of 
it ?— A. It does not appear, ccntainly, to 
have been extended by the East- India 
Company, nor by those engaged in the 
country trade to China ; I cannot say for 
what reason.; but it would follow, 1 sup^ 
pose, us a matter of course, that they 
did not find it so ))rofitable as trading in 
other articles. Q- ^Vill you have the 
goodness to specify the articles of China 
])roduce wliicli in your opinion would be 
obtained from China in case of any great 
extension of the trade ?— A. I scarcely 
know any country so productive as 
China, or which contains such a variety 
of articles that would be required for the 
consum])tioii of this country and of Eu- 
rope. 4$ilk ill a manufactured and un- 
man iifactii red state might ho brought to a 
very considcmble extent ; drugs are also 
produced in China; cotton manufactured 
into nankeen would also be an article of 
considerable export ; and sugar, if it 
were permitted here. The sugar-cane in 
China is very extensively cultivated ; and 
there is a great variety of qualities, the 
finest and the coarsest sugar in the world 
being, I believe, produced in China, 
Q. Have the goodness to refer to page 
42 in that account, a return of the silk 
goods exported from Canton by the Ame* 
ricutis for European consumption, and 
state whetlier from that return it would 
appear that the exportation of silk goods 
for the consumption of Europe had been 
a transaction of profit during tli^ period ? 
— A. 1 should infer from this return that 
it was now becoming an article of very 
great ])rofit, as I see tliat from 1824^25 
to 1825-26 ill one year it lias increasqipi 
about fourteen miilioiis. Q. Do you 
not perceive that in the following yqu 
Uiere is no export at all ?— ^. There 
none. Q. Have the goodness to.reler 
to the article of nankeens, and state whe- 
ther ill your opinion, from. this ij(plrp» 
tJiat article of export is likely to have 
been profitable ?— A. No; it appeara. to 
have fallen off very considen^ly. : Q. Will 
you refer to raw^ilk ?— A. Baw silk, by 
this return, would not appear to be an 
article of much importance. Q. Or 
sugar ? — A. That appears to have fgllen 
off also. Q. With the exception of 
cassia, which is stated as a separate arti- 
cle in this account,, all toe other articles 
to referred must appear 



the head of suo^a, if siicli luive goodB?^A. YfB» mdduhtdrili iQi Hot 
ween imported into l^urope; will, if^tjie Ameneaa could import fntO'tthis 
' smte whether the total amount of all great market of England China produce, 
hot apecided, imported he would then be enabled to epeoidate 
miaer * the head of sundries, appears to more advantageously in the export of 
have been shch as to give the appearance British manufactures?— Yes; if he 
ol a profitable transaction ?— -4. By this were permitted to export them on the 
raturii It has not beeii always so, certain- same terms as he could do tinder the Bri- 
YJ the cxport|5 under the head of sun- tisb flag. Q.So^at,althonghthe Ame- 
dries appear to have fluctuated very much ricaii exports of British BienutacCuies 
latterly, but that did amount altogether to may not luive been on the increase, it 
a Very considerable sum. Q. Should does not at all follow from that that there 
■ jtou, by looking at this whole account, wouldbeiioincreaseof Bntish manuflic- 
and especially for tlie three last years of tines exported to Cliina for that market 
the- cieport of tea, as welt as of other ar- if the Englii^; market w*fui open to- a re- 
ticles spcciflod by the Americans to Eu- tumcaigo of iCliinese pniduee ?— •Certain- 
-rope, say that the whole return cxliibitcd ]y, it does flipt follow that there would 
the appearance of aii increasing and pro- not be an infetease of export under the 
fitablc trade It appears, by the re- British flag n the trade M»ere perfectly 

turii l iiow hold in my hand, that the ex- uiirestricted ; and 1 apprehend the point 
polls of the manufactures of China pro- could not be ascertained, as regards the 
duce for European consumption by the Americans, unless they were permitted 
ATneneuns during tiie last three years has to import on the same terms. Q» If the 
wen on the decline ; but I do not con- market for the produce and manufiicturea 
f^friye that this is a criterion by which we of China, as exported thence by the Anie- 
judge correctly of tlie profits of a ricans, were generally extended, tfaefr 
free trade to China iiiulcr the British exports to China might be extended for 
fling; there are articles of China produce the purpose of meeting that extension of 
btought to the continent of Europe under the market for Chinese produce and 
dther flags as well as the Americans; iiiamifiicturcs ; but does it follow that the 
certainly, as far as the American exports export of any particular article of manu- 
are included, they appear to have de- factiire or of produce from China by Ame- 
ereased by this return. Q. You have be- ricaiis would be extended because their 
fbref'admitted that, as regards the Ame- whole trade is extended ?— -4. I appre* 
rirans, the trade with China is a perfectly hend that would follow as a matter of 
free ti^e ?— -4. I believe perfectly free, course. I apprehend that, on general 
<?. Will ydii have the goodness to refer principles, if there was an increased de- 
to No. 26*, in page 4*1, the account of mitiul for China produce all over tlie 
exports from Canton by the Americans world, and that tliat China produce could 
intended for American coiisumptioii, and be purchased in China by British manu- 
sHEate 'from ail inspection of that account faetu res, exported from this country under 
whether in the last three years that trade the American or any other flag, the in- 
appear^ to have been a lucrative and in- creased demand would naturally lead to 
creasing ti^e?— .4. The average value iiicrpascd exports from, this counfry; 
df the la'$t three years will exceed the Q, Would not an increased export take 
value of the three preceding jdace clearly in that description of maiiu*- 
yj^iis^ Q. Is not the value of the last facture which could foe exported with the 
yji^ in that account only one-half of the greatest profit; and would the export of 
of the' preceding year ?— 4. Very British manufactures be increased, unless 
litBe ihbre lftan. one-half, Q, Is not the they could be exported to greater profit 
vklne 6f the trade in tlie last year of that than other articles of produce or mams, 
acdbiin^ /tgs^ .by one million than the facture sent to the Chinese market 
valtfe bf the trade in any otiicr year stated 4. The exiwrt would naturally be greatest 
in iiyiit aecobnt^ Yes, it appears to in that article which afforded the greatest 
ltd' , Are not the Chinese goods, profit; but I think the export trade 
iihub^^ intb America by the Americans would increase geiieitilly under the eir- 
iii for the British manufactures ciimstances stated. Q, While there is 

tliby ‘^birpdrt, exclusively intended for the no reason, from the general extension of 
either of the United States or that trade, to aigue that the export of 
the Europe.?— 4. 1 believe any one particular arti^cle of manufacture' 

efl^rrei^ ; I am not aware of any attempt would be iricieasedy neither is there any 
to export gbbds direct to England from reason to infer that , the export of that 
China . American ships. Q. Would article would be kkcpmed; the general 
not' tha mfect of that be, that the exports amount of the exports would be increased, 
of- Bimh manufluTtures by Amerioans but you cannot say that any one particular 
^dthld'TC limited rather .by a cliance of article "would be increased I should 
yM|^p»sale^ tlie^ikcbrn qugo than by. say that the export trade certainly would 
'In China itsetf for British increase ; and that Uie export of particu- 
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:Mt liMictes urOiklil diipend enflrm dn the 
‘demtfiid for tbeiii in China. Q. If the 
geriend exports were to iiicteaee, and the 
eji^rt of any specified articles were ' to 
remain the same, the remainder of the 
export must consist of new articles, not 
previouBly imported ?— .4. Yea. Q. If 
tiie general commerce increased, would 
not the presumption he in favour of every 
article of which it is composed ? — A» Cer- 
tainly. Q. Have the goodness to refer 
to the Account, No. 25, page 40, and 
look at the years 1821-22 and 1824«-25; 
does: it not appear by this Tetum that the 
sale value of the merehandi'ze imported 
into China by the Amerldins in 1821-22 
amounted to 3,074,741 dollars, and in the 
year 1824^5 to 2,4.37,545;* that there had 
been a very corisidenible increase in the 
total value of exports to China by tlic 
Americans, comparing the last of those 
years- with the first, and therefore a great 
extension of general trade; but that it 
had not been found advaiitHgenus to make 
that extension of the trade by an in- 
creased export of manufiicturcs, but tlie 
contrary, for that there liad been a dimi- 
nution to the amount of more than 
(i()0,000 dollars on the export of manu- 
factures, while there had been an increase 
of nearly 700,000 dollars in the total 
amount of the export trade I 

should say, if I understand the question 
rightly, that this return docs not enable 
me to judge whether there has been an 
increased or a diminished export of manu' 
facturcR. There appears to have been a 
diminished cX])ort in value of goods, but 
whether the quantity has increased or di- 
minished does not appear from this re- 
turn. I confess I do not very clearly 
understand this return in the way in 
which it is framed. Q, Would it not 
however ap]iear. from the returih that, 
iiotwitlistanding the considerable increase 
of the trade which took place in the latter 
of those years to whicli reference has been 
made, and m the value of the produce 
and manufactures of China exported in 
that year, the Chinese have devoted to 
the purchase of manufactures a much 
smaller sum in the latter year than they 
did in the former?— If the first co- 
lumn in the return refers mcraly to the 
ralue at wiiieh the goods have been sold 
at CaiitCTi^ certainly the Chinese have 
j»aid 'less for the imports by Americans for 
rimt year than they did in the year 1821- 
22. <^. Thotrgh a larger proi)ortion of 

American capital waft devoted to the ex- 
]>ortfiig from China Chinese productions 
and manufactures, wahnot a smaller por- 
tion of Clrhlese capM devoted to the 
piircliase of that part of the American 
import into China which consisted of 
meirhandize?.-^^. That appears by this 
nstiirn to have been the case. Do 
you jconsider ^ that any 'table of actual 


ihkhie ik to'be talt^n as an accnnite crite- 
rion of the amount of demand and sundy 
of the commerce carried on ?— .4. No» cer- 
tainly not ; I think it is quite imposaible 
to draw any correct conclusion as to the 
fluctuations in cpmmerce from such an 
account as this, which* only relates to 
value. Q. Have the gooduess to refer 
to No. 37, page 98, of the accounts now 
shewn to you, under the head of woollen 
manufactures ; if it should appear that in 
the year 1814 the declared value of tlie 
pieces of woollen manufacture exported 
was ^215,815, and that in the year 1828 
the declared value of the same species of 
articles was J0217,454, should you be ac- 
curate in inferring that there had been no 
greater exports in the latter year than in 
the former, than the difference between 
the ^215,000 and the ^€217,000?—^. I 
should say that would not be a correct 
conclusion to come to. Q. The fact be- 
ing, that in the year 1814 the number of 
pieces exported, which were valued at 
^215,000, were 12,569, and the number 
of ])icces which in 182S were valued at 
A'21 7,000 were 33,458?—^. That ap. 
pears to be the fact. Q. Does not that 
prove tliat the statement of declared 
value is not a measure of the amount of 
commercial intercourse?—^. It does 
establish that fact clearly. Q. Do you 
not estimate the demand for an article by 
the amount of capital applied to the pur- 
chase of it ? — A, No ; 1 should rather 
estimate the amount of capital required 
by the demand for the article.** 

Examination (before the Commons' Com- 
mittee) continued. Witness is of opinion 
that, if the trade were open, it would be 
necessary that a body should be consti- 
tuted at Canton with ample powers to 
exercise a most rigid and effectual control 
over every British subject going to China. 
The Select Committee exercise that autho- 
rity over the Company’s officers and men 
by Act of Parliament ; it extends to all 
British subjects. Witness is of opinion that 
u committee deputed by the King woul^ 
be more respected by the Chinese autho.^ 
rities than the servants of the Company. 
The viceroy of Canton, during the nego- 
ciations with Admiral Drury, was wifliiig 
to agree to a personal interview with him, 
when he heard that the admiral wasian 
officer of rank holding a commission from 
the King of Great Britain ; but^ it being 
afterwards intimated to the viceroy, that 
the admiral was deputed by the Govenior 
General of India, a servant of the East- 
India Company, he dMlined receiving him- 

There are fewer dangers in the Canton 
river than in almost any navigable river 
witness is acquainted wim. The current 
is always very moderate* 

The last time witness was in Canton 
was in 1817-18 ; but be has ever siiice. 
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Mid isnow'^Agageditli^^^ vitif riilpft him been dimimteiiaficed 

eoneictefidife. ekteiif^ Keltber be nor his although be advuiesgeous to 

agents lut^ eirer had occasion to appiy to trade bi them, Ims arisen, in a great mea- 
the Select Committee for assistance^ and sure, from the difficulty that private nier- 
he is aware Of no instance of such applica^ chants have in fitting out a laige ship, 
tion. Several of the 1,200-ton ships, built at 

Witness understands, (firom hearsay) Bombay for the country trade, have fallen 
that one of the st^s la^ chartered by the Into the Company’s regular ti-ade, be- 
Company, Orufd^ was engaged at .£18 cause their owners were able to transfer 
a ton, out and home ; that is about fifteen them to the Company on advantageous 
or sixteen mciilths. Of this, he should terms. Generally speaking, a laige ship 
think, £15 or £16 would attach to the cannot be built at as cheap a mte per ton 
freight home : the outward freight to In- as a small onCi^v The advantage gained by 
dia is now little or nothing. Witness the site of a '|^260*toti ship, with reganl 
could charter a ship, or fifty ships, of 500 to port-chai^iil^ g than tlie dis- 
or 600 tons, for a voyage to and from advantage or obliged to load partly 
Canton, for £ 10 or £12 a ton ; not a ship below the seooiHd bar. They very seldom 
of the size of the Orfvelf.- the voyage would unload there^ ami might wholly load at 
be ten or twelve months. Large ships Whampoa ; but it certainly lessens risk 
have a Very great advantage over smaller to send them below the second bar to 
ships, at Canton, as the port charges complete tlieir caigoCS. From witness’s 
there are much lighter in proportion to own experience, he should say that ships 
tonnage, upon a large than upon a small of from 600 to 800 tons are the l)est class 
ship. The large ships have no advantage, for the trade between England and Cliina. 
that witness is aware of, in the stow'age Large ships of 1,200 tons are not so well 
of a tea-Cargo over our ships of 500 or suited to any other trade in the east as 
600 tons : witness never stowed a cargo the smaller ships, which would be an 
of tea* The lighter port-charges is the additional motive to a merchant to em- 
only advantage large ships possess that ploy the latter. 

witness is aware of: they arc unquestion- Ships often return from China to India 
ably the first merchant-ships in the w'orld, with very small cargoes indeed; just 
and very easily convertible to warlike enough to serve as ballast. Within the 
purposes, several instances of the ncces- last eighteen months or two years, wit- 
sity of which, in India, has been known ness’s house has chartered several ships 
-by witness; not very many. from England to Bombay and back at 

Tliere is very little pimey indeed in the £8 or £9 per ton. The voyage from 
Indian seas: it is a thing at present almost Enghind to Canton would be about two 
unknown. In the eastern archipelago, in months longer than from England to 
the China seas, and in the Persian gulf, Bombay. Tlie great difierence between 
tliere are some pirates. the freight of £8 or £9 and £10 or £12 

When witness was in the East- India arises from witness’s calculating that the 
private trade, there were several 1,200- owner of the ship would pay y>ort charges 
ton ships in the tniUe from Bombay to at Canton. There is a charge for demur- 
China ; there arc none now ; they are ge- nige ut Canton if the ships are detained 
neriilty from 500 to 800 tons; there is bejrond their time, 
one of 1,000 tons. The reason why ( Ib de coniinued.) 
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IMPEUIAL PAULI AMENT. 

0 House OF Commons, August 16. 

Colonial Jlepresentatum. — • Mr, HumCf 
agrewbly to notice^ xnatle his motion, 
** tligt itw^an instruc^n to the Committee 
on the Refbrm|^lil, to make provision for 
the return i^y^embers to represent the 
eolohies i gff'fo reign possessions of his 
Majesty*’'^^Lt<s began by adverting to the 
impoitum of having a dependency like 
BritisMndia^ containing a population of 
l^hty Air ninety millions, together with 
jS^y .Ibuf dlber coIoift1iea%nd settlements, 
^Rnppe^UHl in that house, in older thtft 


their feelings and opinions might he 
known, and tlieir interests properly con- 
sulted. He contended that tlic misgovern- 
incnt which had occurred in the colonies, 
had arisen more from the ignorance which 
existed in that house and the country with 
regard to their condition and wants than 
through any intent^U 6n foe part of the 
government or Pgrakineat to l^islate to 
tlieir detriment. H Was highly 'important 
that Parliament sfiobfei be in a condition 
to know correctly the wants and interests 
of thote distant possessions, Which object 
would be attained by their having repre- 
sentativea in that house. He did not, In- 
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doed^^iunk tM individuoU connected wUli 
those poe^cssions would not fiiul a. wejr 
into the house, even after the important 
change which was about being m^e in the 
representatiou of the country ; but he still 
thought that it was but just and right that 
they should give the colonies the power of 
deputing persons to represent their interests 
and . feelings. He would . propose tliat 
there sliould be nineteen representatives for 
the colonies, to be apportioned in the foU 
lowing manner: — British India, four ; the 
Crown colonies (without local legislatures)t 
eight ; British North Arnica, three ; the 
WesU India colonies, , tjtoe; Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, imd^j^rk, one. He 
would propose that the( iosembers for Bri- 
tish India should be thus apportioned : — 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, to return 
one member each ; the fourth member to 
be returned by Penang, Singapore, and 
Malacca. The members for the Crown 
colonies to be thus apportioned : — Trini. 
dad and St. Lucia, one ; Dcmerara, Ksse< 
quibo, and Bcrbice, one ; Ceylon, one ; 
Mauritius, one ; the Cape of Good Hope, 
one ; Malta, one ; Australia, one ; and 
Gibraltar, one. Of the British North 
American Colonies, lie proposed that Up- 
per and Lower Canada should return one 
member eacli, and tlie other to be returned 
by Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
£d ward's Island, and Newfoundland joint- 
ly. The three members for the West-In- 
dies he proposed to apportion thus:— to 
Jamaica, one ; to Barhadocs, St. Vin- 
cent, Grenatla, and Tobago, one ; to Do- 
minica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, Tor- 
tola, and Antigua, one. The Bahamas 
and Bermudas he would attach to. Nova 
Scotia. THie lion, member, in order to 
shew the importance of tliese posscs.-)ions, 
and their title to representation, gave the 
following statistical details: — 

Exports. Imports. 

£. £. 

Dritish N. America Oll.SSO 2,5110,(100 l,Ifl0,0(NI 
West-India colonies ll.ViBI 4,UOO,(Kia «,(KNMIOO 
Crown colonies •••• 3(Jl2213 several millions. 
Calcutta and itst . 

vicinity I 048,000 — - 

Madras 637,000 — — 

Bombay 102, (HKI — — 

Penang, &c. 02,000 — — 

TliequalificatiQii to entitle a person to 
vote for a representative in British India 
he proposed sliould be the same as tliat 
which entitled a person to sit on juries 
under tlie late jury act. There was thus 
a. constituency ready prepared, and which 
would becomoduui^ larger when the na- 
tives found that such a valuable privilege 
was attached to the qualification, and which 
might bo estende(ji9 for^the same purpose, 
to .Penang, Singa^re, and Malacca. 
There was more'clifllciilty in tlie mode of 
qualifying voters in the Crown colonies ; 
but taking Ceylon as an instance,^ he taw 
no great difficulty. In Ceylon tliose na- 


tives who sat on juries^ be proposed, should 
have a right to vote for a vepresentative in 
Parliament. As far as he had inquiretl, he 
did not think there would be any great 
difficulty in the other Crown colonies. Hu 
did not intend that slaves should have the 
right of voting. With respect to the co- 
lonies which had local legislatures, it was 
well known tliat differences Jiad subsisted 
between those colonies and the home 
government, and he thought that Uie best 
means of allaying them, and of rempving 
all sources of discontent, would be (bat of 
giving them a fair means of . having their 
interests and feelings properly reprisentod 
in tlie legislature at home. The inode in 
which the representatives for these colonies 
should be elected he proposed should be by 
the present existing machinery, following 
the plan of the United States. The lion, 
member then proceeded to detail the sub- 
ordinate parts of his plan. He proposed 
that either the colonial representatives 
should be elected for three years certain ; 
or they might retain their scats, in the 
event of a dissolution till the return of the 
writ to the new Parliament ; or the writs 
might be issued injhc usual way, when 
the colonies would not be worse off than 
they were now. He did not intend to 
press Ills motion to a division, but he 
thought this a proper time to lay the plan 
before the house. ^ 

i\Ir. Lahovchere had an insuperable ob- 
jection to the plan of direct representation 
of the colonies in the British Parliament. 
Colonial representatives could not do their 
double duty to their constituents and to 
the empire. They would be a knot of cp- 
lonial agents, at the beck of every minister 
who chose to hire them by an offi*r of ad- 
vantage to the separate interests of their 
colonies. 

Lord Althorp said that the proposition 
deserved consideration, but it was imprac- 
ticable to incorporate such a measure in 
the Ueform Bill. 

Sir J. Miitcolm was friendly to the prin- 
ciple of the plan. Such a mode of direct 
representation was necessary, since liy the 
lieforin Bill there wpuld be no means 
afforded to gentlemen connected vrith the 
crolonies, and acquainted with their wants 
and feelings, of obtaining, as now, an 
entrance into Parliament ; and whilst, un- 
der the intended departmental mode of 
rejiresentation, other interests would be 
represented, tlic colonies would have no 
voice in the legislature, direct or Indirect. 

Sir G. SlauiUon was likewise favoural>le 
to the plan. 

Sir C. Weiherett considered the plan as a 
necessary part of the new tlieory of repre- 
sentation. He thought that India, and 
our North American and West- Indian 
colonies, were as well entitled to repn*- 
seutatives as Brighton, Cheltenliaiii, or 
Greenwich. 
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Si? J.Mitra^reiiMrkMl'that the «lidyee 
■edia^, throu^Qut the whole of the 
cussions on the Reform Bill, to have lost 
sight of the consideration that the empire 
consisted not merely of the three king- 
d^s, but included a vast extent of cola- 
nial posse^ons. The bill would deprive 
the ooloniM of the advantage of virtual 
rei^resentation ; the local interests of the 
mother country would be henceforth ex- 
clusively represented, to the prejudice of 
tlie colonies ; and therefore the house was 
bound to provide a remedy for this evil. 

Mr. JSTwme, in reply, said he was firmly 
convinced that ministers must accede to 
this measure after tlie completion of the 
Reform Bill, because it was not only a 
necessary act of justice to the colonies but 
to the mother country. 

The motion was negatived. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

COMMKRCK or KUSSIA WITH ASIA. 

The Russian trade between Oreinburg 
and the Asiatic tribes, during the year 
1829, was to Uie following amount : 

Imfokts, viz, 

roubles roubles 

Cattle G76',424 

Cotton raw, and yarn 452,715 

Cotton fabrics ... 252,013 

Other goods 269,520 

■ ■ 1,650,672 

Extorts, viz. 

Cotton fabrics 434,826 

Youfta 384,611 

Colours 240,085 

Other goods 697,596 

Bullion 53,567 

1,810,685 

Hie customs amounted to 142,620 

By the custom-house at Troitsk, the 
imparts amounted to the sum of 1,386,166 
roubles; the exports to 1,128,723 roubles 
in merchandize, and 8,920 roubles in bid. 
lion. The chief . articles were similar to 
those by Uie way of Oremburg. The cus- 
toms amounted to 168,462 roubles. 

Tin TZA-PLANT IN WALES. 

Mr. j. Routsey, of Bristol, in a letter 
to the Bfutol Jovrnal, says : Having 

found the Chinese green tea.plant {cameU 
Ua vMdini) to be more hardy than some 
other shrubs which endure the open air in 
tliis neighbourhood, I have tried it upon the 
Welch mountains, and found it succeed. 
I planted it in a part of Breconshire, not 
far from the source of the Usk, about 
1,000 feet above the level of the sca« and 
higher than the limits of the native woods, 
consbilng of alder .aqd birch. It endured 
the last winter, and was not affected by the 


froat of May. It has - now made several 
vigorous shoots, and I have no doubt of 
its thriving v^ well.’* 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AT BOMBAY. 

On the 10th August, a Court of 
Directors was held at the East. India 
House, when Lieutenant-General Sir 
Colin Halkett, K.C.B., was sworn in as 
Commander-in- Chief of the Company's 
forces, and Second Member of Council at 
Bombay. The General afterwards dined 
witli tlie Directors at the London Tavern. 


NAVAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Vice- Admiral Sir John Gore, K. C. B. , 
is appointed to the command in the East- 
Indies : he ufttl hoist his flag in the Melville 
of 74 giihs. 

Rear-Admiral F. Warren, has been ap- 
pointed to the command of the Caj>e of 
Good Hope station, which is to itirlude tlie 
Mauritius, as well as the whole western 
coast of Africa. 


TUF. KIKO’s LEVEES. 

The following had the honour of being 
presented tahis Majesty : 

July 27. 

Hon. William Leslie Melville, on hJs return from 
India. 

Capt. Haultaln. R.A., on his return from the 
Mauritius. 

AuffWtZ. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Colin Ilalkett. on departure for 
Bombay. 

Lieut. Col. Hughes, on his departure for India. 

August \0. 

Capt. Van der Meulen. 48th regt., on his return 
from India. 

Elis. Glover, R9th regt., on ditto. 

Kns. Camplidl, tiOth regt.» on ditto. 

Sir G. Ouscley, on receiving the Guelpbic Order. 

August 17 . 

Vice-Admiral .Sir John Gore, K.C.B., on his 
appointment to the East-Indla station. 

August 24. 

Rear- Admiral Warren, on lieing appointeil rom- 
inandcr-in-chief on the Cape of Good Hope and 
African station. 

Capt. Fred. C. Ebhart, 4.’>th Foot, on his return 
from the Burman empire. 

Lieut. John C. Camphell, 4.'>th Foot, ditto ditto. 

Sir E. East on apiiointinent to the Privy Council. 


PIlOMOriONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

(serving in the EAST.) 

4ih Light Drags, (at Bombay). Geo. J. Huhand 
to be comet by purch., v. Blake prom, (i) Aug..3]). 

Wth Light Drags, (in Bengal). Comet S. Fisher 
to bo lieut. by purch.. v. Pearson prom. (16 Aug. 
.’ll). ; C. H. Tnompsoii to be comet by purch., v. 
I’hibbs, who retires (16 do.) 1 Fr. Watt to be cor- 
net by purch, v. Fisher 4o).. , 

].3f/i IJght Drags, (at MadrZ^. Capt. R. Ellis, 
from 16ih F., to lie cabt.. v. h Vyner, who re. 
tires on h p. 14th P., *rec. dif. <18 Aug. 31) 
Paym. R. Storey, frotp hi p. 62d F.,to be paym.; 
V. Alex. Strange, who tetli^ on h. p. (16 do). • 
2d Foot (at Bombay). Hugh Halkett to be ens. 
by purch., v. Hall, whose app. has ‘been cancelled 
(23 Aug, 31). • 

16fh,F90<. (in Be^al). Capt. R. Ramsay, from 
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aiip. tQi;aAL.Dr, <l^ug. 31). . . 

tftah fitoi* <in Ceylon). AseUt. Su^. John Hiigf- 
ffins. ftom h. p. !fcM F.. to be assist. siitg. ▼. 
son, app. to92d F. (PAuf;. 31). 

63a Foot, (in New South Wales). Capt. Wm. 
Neilly, from h. p. unattached, to be capt. v. Pater- 
son, dec. (Id Aug. 31}. 

mth Fitfit. (at Cape of Good Hope). Capt. lohn 
Peach, from h. p., to be capt., v. John (iouM, 
who exch,. rcc. dff. (20 July 31 ). Surg. Thus. Bour- 
chler, from h. p. of flejjt. tie Meuron, to be surg. 
V, Sedlie^ app. to 23th regt (2 Aug), 

Cn^n liegt, Capt. Goo. Stewart, from h. p. 2d 
Ceylon regu to be capt. v. Smith prom. (16 Aug. 

iltweef. Capt. Geo. Stewart, €«ylbii regt., to 
lie major in anny (22 July 31). 

Untittucketl — LieuL T. H, Peaieon. from 11th 
L. Dr., to be capU of Inf. by |>urch.’(16 Aug. 31), 
Aftnuorandunu The removal of nssbt; surg. H. 
Caxline, from Hiltli tojiSd Foot,, atatcd to have 
I Jiuie 


taken place on 18th . 
place. 
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KA.ST-1X1>IA COMPANY S CADETS. 

The undermentioned cadets, of the Hon. E. I, 
Company's service, to have temporary rank as 
cnsigot during period, of their being placed under 
command of t:o1. Pasley, of Royal Engineers, at 
Chatham, for field instruction in art of sapping 
.'ind Tniiting. 

Cadets Thomas Keighly, Alex. Cunningham, 
I'harlcsi Alex. On*. John Skirrow, G. B. Muiibtx;, 
and J. I.. D. Sturt (.ill 23 Aug. 31). 

ARMY GENKRAL ORDERS.; 

The King has been pleased to command that 
the serjeanrs of regiments of infantry shall lie 
armed in future wiih fusils instoail of pjkes Ar- 
rangements will be made with the Master-General 
and Board of Ordnance, with the view of carrying 
his Majesty's pleasure into cflbct. 

The King has been pleased to command that 
tlio following alterations shall take iilace in the 
army, viz. ; — 

The unifonm of the olKcers of the regular forces 
to be laced In gold, cx<'e|it those of the Household 
'I'rooiis, who are to continue to wear their pre- 
scint gold embroidery, 

'rhe whole of the cavalry, with the oxcoption 
of the Royal Horse (tuiiMls (Bine) to be dressed in 
red at the next issue of clothing. 

The inustachios of the cavalry (excepting in the 
Life Guards, .the Royal Horse (Guards, «uid the 
Hussars), to be abnlisned, and the hair of the non- 
commissioned officers and soldi'crs, throughout tlic 
regular forces, to be cut close at the sides and at 
the back of the head, instead of being worn in 
tliat busby and unbcconnng fashion adopted 
some raiments. 

The four regiments of hussars to bo dressed ])er- 
fectly alike. Their oiUcers to have cfiie dress only, 
and that of a less costly .^tcm, which will forth- 
with be prepared. 

The cap fines and tassels worn on the cajis of the 
officers and men of the infantry to be abolished, 
and the feather of both officer and soldier to be 
shortened, so as not to show more than eight 
inches above the cap. 

The gorget to be abolished. 

The officers and men of the light infantry, 
throughout the army, to wear agrehii tufi instead 
of a feather; 

The bands of Infantry regiments'to be dressed 
in white clothing wiih tne rcvimental facings. 

The star upon the strap of the officen* epaul^te 
to be that of the brdeY ofthe Bath, Instead of that 
of the Order of the Oarttf^ iwlth the exception of 
those regimoiiU Sot .prhkv » national badge has 
been authorised.. ■ 

These arrarfgij^MRM to Have reference to future 
snpplfes; and are hot' tovPfbvent either oAlcers or 
soldiers finm wearing out their present appolnt- 
oiGiiU, or such as may be^ln progress of prepara- 
tion t It belhgf however, utukkstood, that this in- 
duimee is not to extend beyond Ciirlstmas 1831. 
in the case of regiments at home ; or beyond 
ChTlstmas*T832, itl the case of veiKimnits a Wcadl 

^tsiat,Jour, N. S. VoL.f). No.t2l. 


PtCtenia of the new eloihliig for : 

sited for general fnformatioit atadJgaic 
Office of Military Boards. 

A pattern of the gold lace to be adopted for the 
regular forces at large (with the exceptions already 
specifled), will be deposited in like manner, ae 
will also a pattern red coat of the proper quality, 
and die, to serve as a guide for the cavalry. 

The King has bewu rutther pleased to command 
tliat the feather which has been specially aUotted 
to the general officers of the array, shall, on no 
account whatever, be worn by either stator legl* 
mental officers, who are hereby entolned to ad- 
here strictly to the feathers prescribed for them.by 
regulation. 

All deviations from the regulations established by 
the King, as they regard dress, are perempUMtUy 
forbidden by his Majesty. 

The King has been pleased to dispense vrith offi- 
cers of the army appearing, either at leveea ex. 

I, in shoes and buckles; they will 


drawing-rooms, 
accordingly api 
troMseis prescril 


. upon these occasions, m the 
Hy regulation. 


command of tho_ Right Hon. General Lord 


1 1 Ilf, commanding in chieC 

JoirN MArooNAxn, Adjutant-Genetel. 

INDIA SniPlMNG. 

Arrivals. 

July 23. Mm’!/ Ann, llornblow, from Madras 
20th March ; r)fi' PenKanco.~^3(n .liaitlat/d,. Brown, 
from Bengal Iftth Feb., and Cape «th May; off 
Plymouth.— 30. Arabian, Boult, from Bengal 27th 
Feb.; at Bristol.— .'kk Wright, from Van 

Diemeri’.s l.and 5th April; off Plymouth.— 31, 
Wnnstend, Fritmd, from .Bengal 28tn Feb., and 
Madras 11th March; off Falmouth.— 31. ^ntftU 
Mf^rvfmnt, F<>\. from Bengal 1st March ; off Fal- 
iiioiitb. — ;n. \rptniic, f’umlKTlegc, from Madras 
11th March, and Cape 17th May; otf Falmouth. 
—31, KduutnU Heiivisidu, from Singapore 24th 
March, and I'enang; olf Falmouth . — August 2, 
Thoiuns Sn/itori'ond, Phillips, from Qilna 27th 
Feb.; at Cowes.— 2. Fwtitade, De la Fo^tait^i 
from Batavia .'ith March; off Plymouth (for An- 
twerji).— 4. Rm/W frigate. Freeman, from Batavia 
1.5th March; at Deal (for KoHaiul).— 4. 
Jactnnete, from China; at Deal (for Rotterdam), 
— 4. Lnngf Sutherland, from V D. Land 1.5th Feb.; 
at Heal. — 4. Itruthers, Gllison, from South Seast 
off Dtiver. ~ 6. OmstitatUm, Davies, from Caps Sd 
M.iy; off the Wright.— 6. Corsair, Robinson, fttun 
Manilla fitb Jan., and (!ape 14th April; at Graves- 
end. — <L lioddingtuns, Noyes, fromBoigal 4tti PelK, 
anil Madras 22d do. ; at (fravesend. — 7* CambriAKO* 
Barber, from Bengal 3d March, and Madras 8^ 
do.; off Portstnoutn — 7. lAnd;/ Douglas, Ramsay,' 
from Bombay 2dth Feb.; at LivcriK)6l.->^. Ganges, 
.Ardlie, from Singapore 1.5tli Feb., and Ca|}ei dr 
Eastbourne.— !l. Welllngtmi, Robhisoh, from N.S^ 
Wales 2l8t March ; at Deal.— U. Kliza, Dixon, firom 
Mauritius 8th April; off Hastings.— 11. 

Jones, from South Seas; at Gravesend,— 1(1. TAv- 
nias, Huxtable, from Mauritius 2nth March; at 
Deal.— 10. Solus, Crlckmay, from Cape 22d May; 
nt Deal.— 14. lloifnl Sovereign, Thompson, from; 
Mauritius 25th April ; cifT Penance^— 14. Column 
bine. Brown, from Mauritius 26th April; ofiTPeii- 
xance. — 1.5. Sarah Ann, Green, fkom South' Soks r 
at Deal.— 19. Naneg, Price, fvom-N. S. Wales 18th 
Feb., and Rio de Janeiro 12Lh June; at Deal,— 20, 
^fnn and Atnelia, Uichafds, from China 25th Jan., 
and,(jiiebec ; at Deal.— 20. Samuel Bcwwn, Reed, 
from Mauritins 14th Feb., and Ascensioft ; at Deal, 
— 21. Mar//, Dobson, from Mauritius 1st Aprif; 
off Brighton. — 22. StaUra, .Scriflin, from Mqiiri- 
this 11th Marcli ; at Deal. — ^26. Livingston, l^rcc, 
from Bengal 23d March ; off l,tvcrponl.-^7- 
thers, Newby, from Bengal 3d Apjll ; at Liverpool, 
— Janet Izat, Poe, from N. S.Walesjt at, Liver- 
pool, — 28. David Scott, Jackson, ftom Benral 18th 
March ; at Dad.— Jlfs/BsA, C.!owley, from Bengal | 
at — Fergusson, Voung, from Bcngal^th 
* ' Morning Star, .Adler, from 

fteftonec, Hayes, .Acen 

Mauritius ;kl Ai»rll, and .Cape (»th June , off 
mouth. — Sovereigtt, McKellar, from N. .S. rrmM 
2»th April; at Deal. — Andromeda, Purvis, from W, 
.S. Wales 2d April ; at Deal* — LUm, McL^d, Arpm 
Van Diemen’s Land 2Sth i^ril ; at Portsmouth.-^ 
Auguste, Fleiiilng, Adn Aitavfa 28th Axffil; Off 
Portsmouth.' 

Cl") 


March ; at Dttl, Mi 
HfitniMy t off Brighton. 
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DepturturM. 

Julu2&, HuMer^U» iiQtilt9h for Bombay ; 

frrnn Itiverpool^fiG. Citatle, DilfT. for 

Madeira mm Mauritius; from Pr)Ttsmoutli.~fii>. 
AuttandHlet Fergiuton, for Bombay t fnim Deal. 
— ^29. RttaMfrith Mftrcliantt Moticrief, for New Siouth 
'Wales (with convicts); from Deal’^Aug. 3d firom 
Cork). — .m Jones, Tlopcr, for Batavia; from Dea). 
— 31. John Heyes, 'Worthington, for Bengal ; from 
LIvCTiHKil. — AuffitufJ, GlenalpuHt Rickiiby, for St. 
Helena (with coals) ; from Deal. — 2, StrathJieldsajf, 
Harrison, for Van Diemen's Land (with convicts) ; 
firom Plymonth. — 3. Paragon, Wilson, for Mau- 
ritius; from Bristol. — .'i. Aurigti, Chalmers, for 

V.D. Land and N. S. Wales ; from Dciil 7. H. 

C. Ch. S. fianf'nit, BuultlM^, for Bengal; from 
Deal. — 7. Sir Rthourt} Vagrt, Hourchier, f r Bom- 
bay ; fToin Portsmouth. — 7* liobb, for C.'ipe; 

from Deal. — ^7* Asia, Ager, for N S. Wales ; from 
t’ove of Cork. — 11. }Vntrlnr, Stone, for Madras 
and Bengal; fromDAl. — II. j1frf.}v[ra7*erAa. Burch- 
ain, for Batax'ia; from Deal. — 11. Spartan, 
Luiiisden, for Bt-itavia, Singapore, and Manilla ; 
fri>m Liverpool.— 12. II. (.'. Cli. S. Muiru*; Beadle, 
for Bengal; from ne.il. — 13.^ Brdwn. for 

Mauritius; from I.iverpool. — 13. Carolinti, Parker, 
for N. S. Wiih's; from De;-.!. — 1.5. Indian, Raveiis- 
croft, for Cape, Butavi.i, and Mivnllla'; from Li- 
verpool 1«. H. C. S. If /wr/zc/MV, Burt, for 

China; tVoin Deal. — 2(*. A/rirn, Skelton, for Cey- 
lon; from Deal. — 21. A'hfl (iotver. Smith, fi»r 
M.iuritlus ; from Deal.- 21. Kt.'.uptif,n, Lilbum, 
for S wall River; from roTtsuiOulh. — 21. Reatrire, 
Smith, for Mauritius; from Livernool. — 22. Rut- 
laml, Headley, f r Mauritius ; from Bristol. — 
22. f^ennhfa, Dwt'U, for Bengal; from Ports- 
mouth. — 23. Pi-incer/* Charlotto, MacKe.'in, for 
Bengal; from Liverpool.— 24. Hutnn f.V/.vr/c. Dug- 
gan, for Madeira ancl Bpinbny ; Innii l*nrtsiiioiith. 

27* Alfred, Flint, for ’M.^iiras; from Deal iH. 

tVellingtou, Evans, for Madras; from Ports- 
mouth. 


rA.SSEN(iI-:KS I'UOM INDIA. 

Per Maiiland, from Bengal : C’apt. Burns; Mrs. 
Bums; Capt. Moorshe.ail; Van I li-thersoii ; 

Dr. Watson; 'Mrs. Watson and thitv children; 
Lieut. Tallxit; Licht. Krcileruk; Mr. lax’kiuf'- 
toii; Mr. FIlKgerald ; Mr. Bu.skett: ii childreii'; 
4 servants. 

Per Araftian, from Calcutta (.'it Brii tol) ; Lieut. 
Col. Parke; Lieut. Bensoi., 4th L. C. ; Lieut. 
Shaw; 31st Regt. ; Lieut. Fairclough, Hllh do.; 
Lieut. Daniel, 4i)ch do. ; Lieut. Bt.sldi.-, 2:uh Ben- 
gal N. I. ; Mrs. Beiisou'and family. 

Per Kept Ufa;, from Madras; Mrs. Stirling and 
child; Mrs. Col. Fearon and three childrt 11 ; Mrs. 
Col. C.'ranr.lM; Mrs. Cant. 'I’wcvdie ;uid three chil- 
dren ; Misses Moore and Criiwley ; \V. C. Stirling, 
esq., inedic.'il laiard ; Major Dalgairns, Native 
IniiantTy:. Mq}or Dal/tel, do.; Major Chibley. 
Native Cavalry ; Capt. Murray, Madras Artillei-y ; 
CapL Ley, ditto; t’apt. Thori’ie, II.M. Hltth Begt.: 
Brev. Capt llewsun, ditto ; Lieut. Wilson, ilitio ; 
Lk-uL Parker, 11. M l.'ltli L. Dra'^s. ; Ideut. Rfi- 
bertsot). Native f .'avalry ; Morrison, Esij. ; 10 
chlkiriai; M nuik and tile U. M. (!!Kh Regt.; <• 
women. (Landed nt the Cane : Colonel and Mrs. 
Prendergast, and M iss Prennerga.st ; J. B. Fraser, 
Esq., civil service) — From the Cape ; Mrs. Major 
Piqst; Miss Carlisle. 

Per IVanstaad, i’nym Bengal ; Mrs. Friend ; Miss 
Roberts; Lieut. Bristow; Ens. C. F. Marken- 
aic; Mr. Falconer ; Masters Uirhardson and Wel- 
irf; .33so1dIeTS II. M. 3(>tli Regt., ami of the M. 
Cs service. — From Madras: Mrs. Fitiifgerald ; Mrs. 
Hamondand child; l?apt. Fit/gemld and Lieut. 
Forbes, If. M {t'ith Regt. ; Capl. Van-ieimeutcii, 
il. M. 4(kh Uegt. ; Dr. .S'aniliord. 

Per Mary Ann , from Madras: Mrs. Moore and 
two children; Mrs. Edwards and two ciiildrcn ; 
the Hon J. G. K. Murray; Colonel Mcf.C(Kl, C.'.R.; 
Lieut.-Co1. John McC'askilt ; Major Jones; Capt. 
Moore; Capt. Lewis; Lieut. McCausland; Lieut. 
l,flkc. Engineers ; Lieut. Duval ; Ens. Popplcton ; 
Ens. Clarke ; Ens. Kennedy ; Qii. Mast. Edwards : 
1.31 men, 12 women, and 2U children of H. M. OUth 
Regt. 

Per Bengal Merchant, from Bengal : Mr. H. I. 
Lee: Lieut. J. Agar, II.M. 16th Lancers; Lieut. 
H. Moffht, 7th L.C. ; 2 Masters Lee. 

Per Otmbridye, from Bengal: Mrs. Capt. Man- 


son and three children; Mrs. Colvin and two chil- 
dren t II. M. Moore, 1^*, clvU service ; M. Mal- 
colm, Esq., ditto; Capt. .Smith, Company's eer- 
vice ; Lieut. A. C. Denistoun, ditto ; Mr. C-larke 1 
Miss Emma flraham; Masters Moore and R<^rts. 
— From Madras: Mrs. Capt. Fraaer and child; 
Capt. Jas. Fraacr, 11. M. 2f»in Regt. ; Dr. .Stewart, 
f'oinp.iny’s service; Lieut. Donellan, H. M. 4t)th 
Rc^t : Lieut. Lucas, Royal Regt.; Lieut. Brown; 
Limit. Rcaumont. C'otnpany's service; Ens. Kerr, 
Ituyal Regt ; Master Lane— From St. Helena: 
Mrs. Jus. Caniegic; 0 servants. 

PerBuddingtans, from. Bengal : Mrs. Noyes ; Mrs. 
Sheppard and child; Dr. .Sondham, M. M. 11th 
L. Drugs. ; two Misses and two A1 .asters S. ndham : 
Lieut. Servantle and Mr. T. Purstai, R. N. 

Per Lang, from Van Diemen's Lund: Capt. 
Dar^; Mr Burgess; Mr. Austin ; 

Per New South Wales ; Mr. and 

Mrs. Md011e And five children « Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter; Mrs. Abel; Mrs. Balcombc; Mr. Geo. 
VAtinr. Ms. llios. Isaacson; Mr. M. Collins ; Mr. 
P.'TaWf f Mr. John Tern; Mr. Jas. Uyun; Mr. 
Geo. Hughes; Mr. Edward Barnett: Mr. T. Lin- 
g.ahan. 


PASSE NGLllS TO INDIA. 

Per Sir JRdward Pagfd, for Bombay : Dr. Ram- 
say and lady ; two Misses Babington; Mr. Dal- 
ghesh; Liciir. Hind, 4th L. Drags.; Lieut. Tor- 
Ringtoii, ditto. 

Per iVellif^on, for Madn-^s : Capt. Mank ; Mr. 
Marsh; Mr.GprficId ; Mr- 1 Conway; Mr. Lomond; 
.SiiTgeon Fry ; Llt'iu. and Mrs Lys; Mr. Evans : 
Mrs. .I.'irksoii; Dr. Cl.-irke; Mr. Latour; Mrs. 
Major KowUw; Miss Hathway. 

Per Upton Ca.«tle, for Bomliay : Lleut—Onu Sir 
C'ldiii Ilalkctt, [\.t\B., new C'oinmaiider-hi-chief ; 
l^ady llaikett. and two daughters ; Mr. Halkctt ; 
Col. and Mrs. Hughes: i'lipt. anti Mrs South: 
Miss Honnor; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Baiiey; Mr. 
Furran and brother; Capt. Parkinson; C.!apt. Ciib- 
lion ; Lieut. Blood: Mujc:r .Nimcocks; Mr, Hodg- 
son ; Mr. Dgllby; Mr- Pmt ; R. Kullarton, Esq ; 
Dr Hiti'hfc; Mr. Ilenly ; Mr. Ryan; Mr. War- 
burttin : Mr. Jones ; Tilr. Jaiivirrihg. 

Per II. ('. Ch. S. ilnngi's, for Beiignl : Mrs. Ste- 
vens: Miss M. M. Stack : .fames Patterson, Esq.. 
U. M. ffep.irtineiU : Jdeut. Littlejofni, Benual 
.ariiiy : Lieut. Hopper, ditto; Mr. Fred. Blmkl: 
Mr. W. Den neb y. 

Per H. C. Ch. S. fzir Bengal: Miss Bur- 

nett; M r. T’uc.ker ; Mr. Hotham ; Mr. Voting; 
Mr. Mallctt : .Mr. Blericlier ; Mr. SliUs; Mr. 
Voylc; Mr. Davies; Mr. I.<sauc ; Mrs. Mainwaring 
:mii two daugiiters : Miss Mait. 

Per Roithnrgh Castle, for Bengal ; Major Fiddes ; 
Mrs. Fiildcs and two young bidies; Mias Connolly ; 
Mr. Connolly ; Lit-iil Lister: Mrs. Lister; Miss 
Ross; Mi.ss Begbie; Mrs. English ; Mr. English : 
Mr. Kaylor : Mrs. Kay lor ; Mr. .'Vilan; Mr, Wid- 
nlng: Mr. Fish: Mr. C.ardner; Mr. Skelton: 
Mr. Philips; Mr. Edmonton ; Mr. McCallum ; 
Mr. Patterson ; Mr. Mcliilyre; Miss Colquhoun. 

I^IRTIIS, MARIUAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niRTIIS. 

Ju1y2o. At Southampton, the lady of Capt. 
Gmlby, Beng.al army, of a son. 

23. .At EiUnburgh, the lady of \. I>. Campbell, 
Esq., M.adras ciVii'feervice, of .1 daughter. 

— At BiirnsUple, North Devon, the lady of 
Cajd. Timbrcll, Bengal artillery, of a daughter. 

Aug.'i. At Tottenham, the lady of John R. 
Thomson, E.<%q., of the Cape Qf Good Hope, of 
a daughter. 

22. In l^'oley Place^ the lady of Capt. George 
Dufif, Bombay arroyt of a daugbMr* 

— At LTanville l..odge; Hanjl^ tne lady of W. 
H. C. Plowden, £sq.» of a daughter. 

Lately, At Stonehouse, the lady of Col. R. Fea- 
ton, C.n., of H.M. 6th Foot, ancCdcjputy adj.gen. 
of the King’s troops In India, of a da^hter. 

— The luAy of Nicholas G. Glass, Esq., of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service, of a son. 
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MAftHIAGES. . 

Juntt 7. At Kenniii^tuii Church. xifraX Tom- 
)liM, Esq.. to Sophia, eldest daughter of 

JAent. (liraiTi Fraacr, Il.N. 

Jut3f25. At St. Ann’s, Westminster, Wm. Es- 
combe. Esq., of the Uomliay civil service, to 
Jane, .second d.iughlerof .Tohn ('hainnan. Esq. 

2#J. At St. (jforge’s, Hanove r S«iuarc, T. Stock- 
well, Esq., captain in the Madras army, to Chiru, 
eldest daughter of the late Win. Lui:.ts, Esq., of 
Blackhenih. 

— At (.'TaiUnghall, ne.ar Kelso, Mr. J. M. I'ta- 
ser, of Calcutta, to Mary, second <hi tighter of the 
late Thos* Kr.aser, Esq., Cr.iiliujihall. 

At ManchestcT, .Mr. .1. IJ. .Soihcrlaiui, Tar 
son’s ffTeeii, son of the laro J;ui»es .Sutlunrlaii'l, 
Esq., secretary of stale f'lr the Ceylon goveniineiit, 
to Catherine, ;,'.?cond daughter of 'I’hos. llcwlcfy. 
Esq., manufacturer, (Jl isjroi^/thWeased. 

■— J. Mcains, Esij., Ih'u. E. I; Coinpany’s medi- 
cal establishment. Homiviy, tvr Jo^ie. eldest 
daughter of M r. It. Miikr, of View FaTk. Lass- 

wade, near Elinhui-vdi. . 

- — At Ki’.V'Tstoii on-'rh.a:niM, J. Ei Duggan. 

commander of the (‘itsfl,’, East-luilianian, 

to .‘>ar;ih Kli/.alKJt.’ii, eUlwt iluiightcr of John 
Downs, Esii., of Hichmoiid. .‘Surrey. 

1. \t ( 'lu'llenhain. ( iiit. .loncs. of ihir 
4t;ih regt. llenuril iV.l., to Marv, relict of tliel.-Ue 
iliehard C:iri>e:ilcv, E.v|., <»!' Monkton House, ."^o- 
ii';erset. 

— At Walston (Miiirch, the M<»-.t Nhible (kurge 
Aiiuustiis Francis Maniuis of Hastings, to the 
Right l-Ion. Rarhara Hannie.ss drey deRuthyn, of 
Rrandon-lnill, Warwickshh e. 

2. At Dumfries, Major I’ew, of lion. E. I._ 
Company’s service, to Harriet, only daughter tif 
John Syme, Esq., of Uyedale. 

3. At Rath, Edward, youngest stm of John 
Brickliule, Ksti,, to Mai-y Catherine, widow of 
Capt. Thomas, and daughter of HcMieral Dick, 
IxJth of the Mon. E. I. C<itrqi.any's .service. 

4. At .SI. M ivvlebonc Church, t’h.arles Edw/inl 
M'f\arthy, Esq.’, Mauritius civil service, eldest 
son of the late Miciiacl .S. J. M‘t.';uihy, E.sci.. of 
Nettledcn, Ileits, to EH/.ahetli Augii.d.a, second 
ilaughter t>f .lolui C.. Ilaveinshaw, Esq., deputy 
chamnan to the East-lndia t^nnp my. 

P. At Chelteidiam, t’spr. W'aiie, of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s service, to .Mary Anne, youiigist 
tlaiighter of the late John ly.on, Es.q., of llotnii- 
brooke Mouse, Worcestershire. 

— At West H.im, Col. Janies K. .‘^rJter, of Hie 
IJomhay .army, to Emily, danghrei of the late 
Win. .‘^tanlev. Esq., of Maryland Coint. 

It). At .St. iV.ncras New Church, 11. M. Shepherd, 
Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. i:<)inp.iny*.s service, to 
Matilda Ann, second daiighler of the l.ite Wm. 
Moir, Esq., of Ne A'jirange and Cic.iigCMif Conneii. 

At St. Luke’s ( hurili, Cheis?.vi, Erc.iieiick 

Durack, Esq., of the -i4t.h regt. Roiuhay NM., to 
E1l'/.a*Annp, youngest daughter of the l.aie Colonel 
EIHs, of I l.M.*»th Light' Dragoons. 

11. ,\t St. Mary’s, Uryanstone Square, S.ainiiel 
Twyford, Esq., of 'frot ten-place, .Sussex, to 
Dorn, daughter of the late Li. A. Sinijison, Esq., 
of (!a1cutta. 

23. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Lieut. 
Col. Wm. Monteith, K.L.C., of the Madr.a4 engi- 
neers, to Maria, sixth daughter of Thomas Mur- 
ilcK-h, Esq., of Portland' Place. 

~ At Stoke Newington, Middlesex. Lieut. 
Owrge L. Vanzotti, of the Bengal native infantry, 
to Emma, youngest daughter of the hate Geoigc 
Pringle, Esq. 

DKATII.S. 

March 2.’». At sea, on board the Otmbrittfcet on 
the passage fW>m Madras, Capt. Fraser, of H.M. 
Foy^ regunenU 


^prino. On board the Maty Ann, on the pas- 
sage homd from Madras, C. J. Brown, Ksq., of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company’s civil service. 

JwJff 11. On board the Cambridge, on the luuuage 
from Madras, Major Biirman, of the Hon. E. L 
Company’s service. 

12. AtSt. Helier, .Tersoy, Col. Alex. Mackenzie, 
formerly of H.M. .’With regt. lie served c-leven 
years in the East Indies. 

17. On hoard the Mcrrhnnt, on the pas- 

sage from Bengal to iOngland, .Sophia EraneCN. 
wife of Mr. H. 1. Lee, of Calcutta, aginl .'Jl. 

^1. Mr. li, .S. .Sturgeon, l.itn of the commissariat 
ilepariiiiont in New .Smith Wales, eldest son of J. 
W. Sturgeon, Esq., Newington. 

21. Ill M.inclU’sh i- Sire.'-i, Manchester Square, 
in her 7M year, J.lis. Ihtiluvl, widow of llie late 
Niillrioicl Rras-ey ll.-iliied, ICsq. 

2o. .\i TeigtmiouHi, Devon, Lieut: (*ol. RultiHi, 
of the Hon. E. I. Coinpjiiiy’s .si;i\ice, in his 77th 
year. 

27 . .\t Carlton Terrace, Brixton Itoad, Alexan- 
der .Macrae, Emj., late surgeon of the ILt!. .ship 
Aif/rr; 

22. At Ryde, l.du of Wight, aged 12, Edward 
CRcdstancs Pcrcivah of Mie 1-lon. E. 1. CoiupanyN 
Reiigal artillery, cl'Urstsouof tlielateDc. Edward 
Percival. of Ratli. 

Aiftr. !. .\t Chatham, Jrhn Malcolm, youngest 
Siiii of Coi.ii'oi I’asley, of Llie Royal Eiigineer.s, 

Id iiiiiiiihs. 

- - After a long illiuss, :nvl deeply if gretted l»y 
hisfrieini!;, at tl;e a;.'.e rif .'.-i, M v.>r Eilwartl .Spencer 
Fitzpatrick, latef>f the >!.i;lra's inhnitry. 

(i. .*t. hk hour e in < ilouce-ter Place, Porlman 
.Square, aged S5.5, Willi.-mi Itooke, Esq,, hrother 
to the late llmi. .Mr. Justice l{o«>ke, and fonnerly 
on the Rengal civil e-stahlishment. 

P. In Cpper ( Irortveimr sivvet, in his 7"'‘’th year, 
t\iiuiiel IL Th Itohcrts, of tile Hon. E. 1. Com- 
pany’s milit.iry servi< i', on the Bengal estahlish- 
ineiit. 

m. Mrs. Sarah Dviilson, of Egieniotit Place, 
;igc.l 7.1. 

l.l. .\L .S .iirhwell, Notts, l.jout. .1. 'i'. I’onstei*, 
of the Hon. E. L I 'oinn:. ay V .service. 

-- III tlie t.\imhei\vell New Ricul, aged .SI, Eli- 
/.'.helh, wife of John .Mli a, Ksq., an. I .second 
d.iiichter of the late Jt reaiiah Hill, E.^q., of the 
E.ist-lndia House. 

Id. .At In.; nssidenci', .'•'•mnmerl.ind Place, in this 
city, ;:fier a severe and protrairted illness, agetl 72 , 
Coloiud John Macdonald, .son of tlu.* celehrated 
Flora Macdon.ild. -'rh-.* gie.iLcr |;ari of tlie v.ihi- 
able life of this oUicer had oeeii spent, in the East- 
liuLcji, where his services were jn.uly and Iiighly 
:ippii*ciaU‘d ; but for some ye.us lur had heiai a re- 
.sideiii heiv. Of our varioii , pnt.lit* institiition.s 
and works of ch.irity he w is t ai rive .supporter, 
and the high e.sliniiiiion in whit ii he was held wa.s 
sliiivvn by his being selected o; /ill .siinati:>ns in 
wliich Avith zeal and as,-.! hiily he .snight Ihe gene- 
ral jvxal. .\.s a m.itliemaiicvin, he ranked very 
high, aiul was looked up to by pe "sons of similar 
pursuits, notonlyin this, hut by the scientific men 
of the id her countries in Eurojn*, ami so generally 
rcspivted and Ix^lovi d, that his death niu.sL to his 
afiiicted fainilv be imleed a great bereavement. — 
Krnicr Flu 'mg 

— At (Je'neva, aged IH, Henrietta, younge.st 
daughter of the late Edward Stn.'ttell, Esq., advo- 
cate general of Rengal. 

in. In Upper Raker Street, M.avy Anne, wife of 
Charles Du Pre Russell, Esq., of the Bengal civil 
service. Her death was ocLVisioned by her dress 
h.aving c.aught lire, the effects of wiiich she sur- 
vived only thrcH? weeks, 

IjiiU'bj. At his estate, near Tliwjdosla, in the 
Crimea, at the age of (57, Semen Broiievsky, au- 
thor of a ** C(t\)graptucul atid Historical Account 
of the Caucasus.’' * 
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PRICES OP EUROPEAN <300DS IN THE EAST. [Sept. 


N.B. Ths lett^s P.C. denote prime eoott or 
D. dlflcounf centj on the 


, A. mdmnce (per cent.) on the eame g 
eqnal to 82 ft. 2 os. 2 dra,, and 100 Irnzar 


maunde eg^di to 110 factory nuntnde. Oooda aold by $a,Rupees B. fade, produee & to 8 per eent. more 
than when eMbyCt^Rnpeea P. md»,—.The Madras Candy ia equtd to 60(»ft. The Surat Candy ia equal 
to 748) ft. The Pecul ia equal to 133) ft. The Corge ia 20 pieeea. 


c/icv 


ITA, March 17, 1831. 


R8.A. Rs. 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 15 0 00, 20 

Bottles KJO 0 0 — II 

Coals B. md. 0 7 0 

Copper Sheathing, 16-40 ..F.md. 35 8 — — 

— ■ do. — — 

Thick sheets do. 36 0 — — 

Old do. 34 G — — 

Bolt do. 35 8 — — 

— Slab do. — — 

Nails, assort. do. 34 0 — — 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 33 0 — — 

— — Russia Sa.Rs. do. — — 

Copperas do. 3 0 — 3 

Cottons, chintz I.*} A, 4.5 

— - Muslins, assort lo D. — 30 

— — . Twist, Mule, 20-80 . . . .mor.- 0 8) ->» 0 

(W-121) do. 0 8 — 0 

Cutlery....... P.C. — 5 

Gists and Earthenware P. C. — lo 

Hardwaxe. P.C. —15 

Mosie^ 30 li. 35 


A.'- Rs.A. Rs.A. 

0 Iron, Swedish. sq...Sa.Rs. F.md. 0 o 0^, 8 4 

0 flat do. 6 0-^84 

8 English, sq do. 3 8 — 2 8 

flat do. 2 f) — 2 11 

■— — — Bolt do. 2 34 — 

— Sheet do. 3 8 — 

— —Nails 8 0 — 12 o 

— Hoops. F.md. 3 10 — 8 12 

— , Kentledge'.. cwt. 10—14 

— Lead, Pig F.md. 5 10 — 5 12 

— Sheet do. 5 12 — 

— Millinery W D. — 20 D. 

0 Shot, patent bag 3 .8 — — 

A. Spelter Ct.Rs. F. mo. 5 — 

D. Stationery P. C. — 5 I> 

8 Steel, English CLRa. F. md. 8 8 — 90 

8) Swedish do. 13 8 — 13 12 

A. Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 18 0 — 

n. Woollens, Broad cloth, fine 1*. C. 5 1>. 

11. coarse 15 A. — au A. 

1). Flannel 5 A. — 10 A. 


MADRAS, December 1, 1830. 


Rs. Rs. 

Bottles 1(H) 16 @ 18 

Coplier, Sheathing candy 325 — 350 

— - Cdkes do. 280 — 300 

— Old do. none 

— Nails, assort do. 210 — 220 

Cottons, Chintz 

k.— Muslins and Ginghams . . . 

— Longcloth 

Cutlery 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware. 

Hosiery 10 A. — 

Iron, Swedish, sq. randy 42 — 

English sq do. 24 — 28 

Flat and bolt. do. 24 — 28 


Rs. 


Rs. 

30 


P. C. 

. 1». c. — 

. 15 A. — 

. P.C. — 

. 20 A. — 

101 ). — 


Iron Hoops ..candy 28 

Nails ....do. — ' 

; Lead, Pig do. 30 — 35 

: Shi.*et cio. 31 — 35 

Millinery Unsaleable. 

Shot, patent 10 A.— 15 A. 

10 A. Spelter candy 30 — 32 

25 A. Stationery P.C. — 51). 

loD. .Steel, English candy 80 — 70 

25 A. Swedish do. 140 — 150 

15 1). Tinplates box 23 — 2.5 

15 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — 10 I). 

45 coarse P.C. — 10 D. 


■ Flannel 


P.C. 


BOMBAY, January 529, 18.S1. 


Rs. 

Anchors 15 

Bottles, pint doz. | 

Coals ton 27 

Copper, Sheathing, lG-24 . . . .cwt. 8!1 

24-32 do. 70 

Thick shrats do. 71 

— Slab .do. 87 

■' ' '■ Nails . .do. 50 

Cottons, Ghixitz 

— Loqgcloths 

- — Muslins 

— Other goods 

Yarn. No. 40. ft U 

Cutlery... P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware P. C. 

Hardware....* D. 

Hosiery— ) hose only 20 A. 


^ Rs 
® *2 


— 0 
— 0 

ll= 


J' Ro. Rs. 

,;lron, Swedish, bar St. candy 57 0 

English, do do. 'M 0 

;i Hix>ps. cwt. 7 — O 

' Nails do. 1.5 — 20 

• ; Plates do. 8) — O 

Rod for bolts St. candy 3:) — 0 

do. for nails do. 40 — O 

j Lead, Pig. cwt. lO) — 0 

!' Sheet do. 9) — 0 

j : M illincry no demand 

.Shot, {latent cwt. 11 — 14 

t Spelter do. !) — O 

^Stationery A. — (> 

.Steel, Swedish tub 17 — 0 

;:Tin Plates box 19—0 

jjWoolllns, Broadcloth, fine. no demand 

I coarse ditto 

j; Flannel D. — 0 


CANTON, February 19, 18||jl* 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chlnte, 86 yds piece 4) @ 6 1 

— Longcloths, 40 yds do. 5 — 5)' 

— Miwlns, 34 to yds do. 2) — 3 ' 

— Cambrics, 12 yds do. 1) — 2 

— Bandimnoes do. 2 — 2) 

Yitm .pecul 38 — 60 

Iron, Bar * do. 23 — 0 

Rod........ .do. 3) — 4 

I . . . .do. 4) — ~ 5 


I Drs. Drs. 

jSmalts pecnl 12@ 28 

Steel, Swedish, in kits. unvt. 8 — 7 

Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 1.80 — 1.70 

Camlets 20—21 

’ Do. Dutch «^«jii»^v.',..do. 30 — 32 

Long Ells Dutch do. 7 — 71 

iTin. . .pecttl 15 16) 

jTln Plates **..•. box 11 —12 
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Anchors I»ecul 

Hottles HK» 

Chopper Nails and Shcathinc pccnl 

C'ottons, Madapollams, tj.'iya. by 32ln. pcs. 

Imlt. Irisn 2A. 3(i do. 

LoiiffdoUis 12 .... 3d do. 

to 4» .... ;i4-3r> do. 

do. . .di^. .... 3!>-40 <lo. 

do. ..do 44 do. 

: Bo do. 

5r> do. 

60 do. 


. Prints, 7*d. sinfila cdlaur* da 

. i>-8. . . • do. 

■ Cambric, 12yds. by 40to4.'iin...do. 
• Jaconet, ^ ...... 44 .. 40 . .da 


Drs. Drs. Drs. Drs. 

11 @14 Cotton llkfs. imit. Battick, dble.. .corge 0 @ 8 

4 — — —— do. cto PuUicut do. 3 — d 

40 — 42 —— Twist, IB to 80 pci'ul.'iO — JJ.'l 

2i — .M\ Hardware, assort I). — 

2. ~ 3 lion, Swedish pmil .li — d 

none — • Kii/jllsh do. — ,34 

7 — 7{ Nads do. 8 — ]0 

7 — 8 Lead, Pig do. .14 — d 

7 — 0 Sheet do. d — 7 

9 — 12 .Shot, patent bag .3 — ,3\ 

9 — 12 Speltrr l)ecul A iti 

10 -r 14 Su^l, Swedish do. 1) — 94 

.3 — .34 English do. none 

r.- .'}• Woollens, LongKUs pcs. 10 — It 

1=4 — 2? <!ainblcts do. .32 •— Ci.*) 

2 <» 7 Ladies' cloth yd. 2 — 22 

ii 


R IS M .4 II K S. 


Cnlnuta. March 24, 1831. In Cotten Piece 
Goods, the enciuirics throughout the p:ist week 
have lieen chiefly conflned to Jaconet. T.apnet. and 
-Mull Muslins, and Cambrics, of wh ch a few sales 
have l>ecn effected, but without any improvement 
on previous prices. Sales of Woollens, to a limited 
extent, continue to be made at low prictu;. Twist 
is dull, but wo have no variation to notice in prict^s. 
Dottles, selling at our quotations. Oilman's Stores, 
well assorted invoices, m rcituest. — Cui)i>cr appears 
more Ann ; the sales of the past week amount to 
2,fl(M) muunds. The transactions in Iron are 3 ,(nh) 
maiinds. Plat, Square, and Bolt, assorted, at Rs. 
2*9 per maund. Ijead, stock increasing and prices 
giving way. St>clter continues in partial demand, 
and price improving, but the transactions In it are 
limited. Block Tih, unsaleable, except at very 
reduced prices. 

llomhayt Jan. 29, 18.31. — During the last wei‘k 
considerable sales of piece-goods have been cfl'cct- 
ed, ]>rincipally consisting of long-cloths, grey ami 
bleached madapullams, chintz, s^rntted jamdanies. 


and lenoR, at prices varying according to quality. 
Woollens are In no demand. 

Singapore^ March 10, 1R3I. — The Madeline, Rd- 
and Hero, from England, have arrived 
since our last, but have not brought many Piece 
Goods. Nearly the whole of what they have 
brought, howe\ er, owing to the demand for the 
Siam market being brisk, have been disposed of 
at very fair prices. Woollens and Cotton Twist 
are in good demand. 

CV/u^m, J*Vi. 19, 1831. — The cclehration of the 
Chinese new year jirodtices a perfect stagnation 
in business ; and since our last very few transac- 
tions have occurred in any branch of commerce, 
the a nual scatleinent of accounts lieing the prin- 
cipal olijcct of rare. 

Munilta. — Recent advices mention that most of 
the old stocks of EuroiTC goods were clear^ off, 
and that a» they had not received any supplies of 
consequence for some time ]Kist, enquiry was be- 
ginning to revive, and an advance ex pectra. There 
was a iirolmbility of metals improving. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES, 


Colciiltd, March 17, 1831. 
Government Securities. 

Buy. J Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. ;i2 0 Remittahle 31 9 iVem. 

Prom. 1 4 Old Five per ct. Loan • 0 12 Prem. 

Prem. 3 0 iNew ditto ditto 2 Blhrcin. 

Bank Shares — Prem. 5,600 to 5,800. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills >.6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 da 
Interest on loans on dc4K>sit 5 U dp. 

Rate ot Exchange. 

On London, 6 months' sight,,— to buy Is* Kqd. 
—to sell Is. lOJd. per .Sa. Rupee. 


MadraSt March J6» 1831« 
Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittoble Loon. 

At the Rate of Subscription, v|e. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs^ ... .,.,(.31 Prom. 

At the Rate prevailing among MerchanU 
and Brokers in buy mg and selllim Pub- 
llc Securities. vte.l06i Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs. . vr 29 Prem. 

Fiveper eentr, BjjRgal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of SiAscrlptlon. vis. 350 
Madias perSSft^ Rs. - 1 Prem. 

At the Rate ptevaUingaftkiw Merchants 
and Brok^ fir buy ln?»El3scl]Jiig Pub- 
lic Securitiesj vis. lOHA Madzas Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs. .*. IDis. 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 10th Auc, 
1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vh. 196^ 

Madras Rs. per 199 Sa. Rs 1 Prem. 


Bombay, March 4 y 1831. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months* sight, Is. 9d per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 3<» days' sight, 195} Rom. Us. per 
KKl Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 39 days’ sight, 191 Bom. Rs. per 
IIX) Madras Rs. 

Government Serurlties. 

Reinittable Loan, 140 lloni.Rs. per 100 .Sa.Rs. • 
Old 5 per cent.— 197 Boih. Rs. per BKi Sa. Rs. 
New 5 percent. — 110 Bom.Rs. pcrl09Sa.Ra. 
Pres. 5 iier cent — 1964 Doin.Rs. per 100Sa.Rs. 


Singapore, March 24, 1831. 
Exchanges. 

On Lontlon, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Goveminoiit Bills, —none. 
On ditto. Private Bills, — none. 


Canton, Feb. 3, 1S31. 
Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 ma sight, 4s. per Sp. Dr. 

On Bengal, 30 days', Sa. Rs. 904 ^ 100 Sp. Drs. 
On Bombay, ditto ditta 







LONDON PRICE CURRENT, August 26, 1831 


KAST-lNlilA AND CHINA TDODITCB. 

£. it. d. £. i 

0 fi 0 : 

- 2 « 


.cwt. 


Barilla 

Coft'ee* Java 

Chertbon 

Sumatra and Ceylon 

Uourbon 

Moclta 

<'nttoTi, Surat ••lb 0 

Madras b 

Bengal d 

Bourbon - 0 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Cpatica cwt. U 10 O 

Anniaecds, Star 2 IS" 0 

Borax, Hefliied 3 10 O 

— — Unrefined, or Tincal 3 0 o 

Camphire 4 15 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar* -lb U 3 4 

Ceylon none 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 3 0 

Lignea 3 tl o 

C?astor011 ll> 0 0 4 

C3iifia Root cwt. 18 0 

Ciilx^ljs 4 0 O 

Dragon’s Blo(xl 28 0 o 

Gum Ammoniac, 1un>p.. 1 18 o 

Arabic 2 5 0 

Assaftrtida ... .... 0 I.*! 0 

Benjamin, 2il Sort. . 15 0 0 

Animi 3 0 0 

Gamliogium 8 0 0 

Myrrh 4 0 0 

DiilMinuni 1 8 0 

Kino 10 0 0 

I.ac l.ake lb 0 ti 8 

Dye O 3 0 

Shell cwt. 4 in 

Stick 1 10 O 

Musk. China oz. 1 0 u 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 I.** 0 

Oil, Cassia oz. n o 8 

Cinnamon 0 12 O 

Cocoa-nut 1 10 O 

I'lovc's ... lb 0 O <; 

Mace 0 0 2 

N III megs 0 0 8 

Oiiiiim none 

llniiharh 0 1 8 

Sal Ainuionl.'u* cwt. none 

Senna lb 0 O 8 

Tuvnieric, Java .•• cwt. 

Bengal 

i3iina 

Galls, in Sorts 

. Blue 

Hides, Bull’alo lb 0 



— 350 

— 0 ~7 


• Ox and Cow. 

Indigo, Blue ami V iolot. • • ■ 

Purple ami Violet.... 

Mid. to good Violet • • 

V iolet andCopper . , . . 

Clopper 

Consuming sorts * • • . 

Oude, ord. to mid 

Madras, fine. 

Do. mid. to go<Hl .... 

Do. low to ord 

Do. Kurpah 

Trash and bad dust - 


0 0 3‘. — 0 


I 



Mother-o'-Pearl \ . 

Shells, China ^ 

NankeMis piece ~ 

Rattans ...100 0 

Rice, Bengal White- • • cwt. 0 

— Patna 0 

——Java..... 0 

Safflower 4 

Sago 0 

Pearl ; 0 

Saltpetre 1 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb - 

Novi 

Ditto White 

I'hina - 

Bengal and Privilege, . 

Organzine - 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 

Cloves 0 

Mace 0 

Nutmegs 0 

Ginger cwt. 1 

Pepper, Black lb 0 

White - 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 

Siam and China 0 

Mauritius - 

Manilla and .lava o 

Tea, Bnhca lb 0 

— -- Congou 0 

Souchong 

C^ninpoi 0 

Twaiikay 0 

Pekoe 0 

-» — Hyson Skin o 

Hyson 0 

Young Hyson 0 

Gunpowder 0 

Tin. Banca. cwt. 3 

Tortoiseshell lb 0 

Vermilion lb 0 

Wax cwt. 4 

Wood, Sanders lied. • . .ton l.*J 

Kbony 4 

Sapan 7 

AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

lleil.'iT Wood. foot 0 6 0 — 0 7 0 

oil. Kish Um 27 O 0 — 20 0 0 

Wlialefins ton 0.> 0 0 — 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best lb 0 2 0 — 0 6 0 

Inferior 0 12 — 020 

V. D. I.and, ris. 

Best. 0 1 


0 — 150 
7 Duty paid. 

3 0 3 1 

none 

2 8 
2 81 
0 4 4 
0 3 0 


2 — 0 
li — 0 


5 8 

3 4 

4 ID 

3 fi 


o — 2 16 0 
10 
0 


— 000 

— 1.5 0 0 

— 5 lo U 

— 12 0 U 


0 — 01 

Inferior 0 0 6 - 0 0 


.SOUTH AFKICAN PRODUCK. 


A1fx.>s 

. cwt. 

1 

3 

0 

Ostrich Feathers, und . 

...lb 

o 

0 

0 

Gum Arabic 

.cwt. 

0 16 

0 

Hides, Dry 

...tb 

0 

0 

41 

Salted 


0 

0 

4i 

Oil, Palm 

.cwt. 

30 

0 

0 

Fish 

..tun 25 

0 

0 

Raisins 

.cwt. 

40 

0 

0 

Wax 


5 

0 

u 

Wine, Madeira 

.pipe 

0 

0 

0 

Uoil 


14 

0 

0 

Wood, Teak 

.load 

7 

0 

0 


0 8 
0 0 


— 30 0 0 

— 5T”o 

— 18 0 0 
— 20 0 0 
— 800 


PRICES OF SHARES, August Jo*, ISin. 


DOCKS. 


1 Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

.Shares 

of. 

PaUI. 

Book.s Shut 
for Dlvldendiu 


1 £. 

£. 

£. 

£. 



East- India 

.(Stock).. 

• 82 

4 p. cent. 

48,3, TfiO 

— 

— 

March. Sept. 

London 

.(Stock)., 

. (!0 

3 p. cent. 

23tt,lM)0 



June. Dec. 

Nt. Katherine's 

. . 72 

3 p.ccnt. 

1,3.52,762 

UN) 

— 

April. Oct. 



loll- 


.500.000 

200,000 



6 April. 5 Oct. 

Ditto d'tto 


’* 07 

4 p. cent. 



West- India 

.(Stock).. 

. 120 

6 p. ccm. 


— 

— 

June. bee. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1 i 






Austral Ian ( Agrtciiltaral) 

Carnatic Stock. Ist Class' 

. 131 dis. 

. P2& . 

4 p. cent. 

10,000 

IIM) 

22 

June. Dec. 

Ditto. 2d Class 


I . — '■ 

3 p.ceiit. 

— — 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

Van Diemen's Land Company 

. . 5 dis. 

— 

! 10,000 

100 

11 

_ 


WoLPE, Brothers, S2II, Clmige Alh^, 
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THE LONDON UARKSTS, August S6, 1831 


The purchases of sugar hare not been 
inconsiderable during the month, though the 
lerices ate not atEbcfed* tioir is the market particu- 
larly brisk. The stock of West-Indla sugar Is 
now 48»S07 casks, which is 6,466 more than last 
year. The stock of Maoritkis 102,366 bags, being 
24i$90 more than last year. The delivery of West- 
ing sugar last week %301 casks, being 39 less 
thim last year. The delivery of Mauritius 7,026 
bags, being 236 less than in the corresponding week 
of 1830. Mauritius sugar is declining in prit^ 
The sales have been heavy during tho month. 
Prom dd. to la. is the reduction at the sales ac the 
East-India House. Bengal sugars of the late East- 
tedla House sale have been, in some instances, 
resold at aproflt of 6d. to Is. 

Grfp^e. — East-lndia Coffee has latterly advanced 
la. to lir. <M. above previous prices. This day's 


public sales 1361 bags Samarang sold at previous 
prices, 37s. 6d. and aSs. ; 270 bags Batavia 41s. Od. 
and 42s. full prices; 436 Mocha, rather higher 
74s. and 768. ; 80 bags Mysore, sound taken in .54s. 
6d. chiefly damaged, which sold 43s. a 47s.; 1(18 
bales old Cheribon taken In at 44s. Od. The Coffee 
Market generally is Arm. 

Silks , — The market for Silks is dull. 

Oittan , — The Cotton market continues steady ; 
prices firm. 

Tea.-^Boheas have declined Id to jd per Ib. firom 
the top price of the quarter. Congous have bc_ 
come heavy, and may be said to have receded Jd 
per lb. 

Indiffo , — The market very dull. At a public 
sale In Mincing Lane, the Company's sale prices 
were realized in many instances, but the middling 
and ordinary sold at a discount. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

SuPHEME Court, February 25. 

TheJTingy. Raja Buddinauth i2oy.— The 
following is an abstract of tho proceedings 
in tins prosecution, which is substantially 
the same as that against the rajah, tried 
January 1 8th, 18^0,* when the verdict of 
the jury was as follows : '* We do not 
think Dwarkeiiauth Mitter*s evidence by 
itself sufficient to convict the flefendant, 
and giving him tlie benefit of this opinion, 
we find him not guilty.** In consequence 
of the discovery of what was conceived to 
be strong confirmation of the testimony 
of Dwarkenauth Mitter, — the most iiti- 
portaiit of which was the evidence of Bis- 
sonauth Gohoo, the pressman, two khan- 
sumas of Rajkissore Dutt, and Sultan 
Khan, the coachman,— the defendant was 
put upon his trial again, on a difTercnt 
note. Upon this occasion, the defendant 
was tried upon an indictment containing 
thirty.eiglit counts, charging him with 
having forged a promissory note for the 
payment of money, dated 30th January 
18*i6, for Sa. Rs. 28,000, No. 4031, of 
1825-28, with intent to defraud the Bank 
of Bengal, and with uttering it with the 
same intent ; with forging it with intent 
to defraud the United Company, and with 
uttering it with like intent. The instru- 
ment was laid in different ways, and there 
was also a charge of forging on the back a 
receipt for interest. 

The trial commenced this day, and on 
the second day was stopped by Uie illness 
of a juror. It was terminated on the 8th 
March. 

Tho first witness was Mr. Oxborougli, 
head assistant in the Accountant General’s 
Office, and he stated, that to the best of 
his belief, the paper A., upon which tlic 
defendant was tried, was a forgery, and 
A. 1 and A. 2 genuine papers ; A. 1, re- 
newed to Major Campbell ; A. 2, of which 
A. was a copy, renewed in the name of 
the defendant, on 2.3d September 1828. 
From the evidence of this witness it ap- 
peared, that at the time the forgery was 
discovered, the rajah, with Mr. C. Hogg, 
brought fourteen papers to him for exa- 
mination, all but one of which were bad, 
and two of these had been examined and 
certified by him previously as good ; these 
papers were produced and identified, with 
the exception of tho genuine one, which 
hod been given up to the defendant, and 
also several others which bbre the name of 

« See voL il. N. S. Aslat. Intell. p. 135. 

Asiat.Jaur. N.S.Vol.6.No.22. 


the defendant immediately after that of 
Rajkissore Dutt. According to the recol- 
lectioii of the witness, all of those renewed 
in the name of the rajah, were brought 
for that purpose to the Treasury by Dwar. 
kenautli Mitter. 

The evidence of Dwarkenauth Mitter, 
which was in substance the same as on the 
former occasion, proved not only a perfect 
knowledge on the part of tlie defendant of 
the system of forgery, but an active parti- 
cipation in it ; and that the paper A. was 
given to him on a particular night in Oc- 
tober 1828 by the rajah, for the purpose 
of writing the names of the officers of the 
Treasury upon it, and also that he saw 
him] writing his name to a receipt for 
interest, and that the rajah’s name was 
also to a blank endorsement upon it, which 
he did not see him write. The witness 
underwent a cross-examination by Mr. 
Turton, which lasted eleven kours^ 

Mr. G. H. Fluttmann proved that A. 
was a forgery, and also the thirteen papers 
taken by the defendant to the Treasury, aa 
well as several others with his name upon 
them. 

Dwarkenauth Tagore believed the sig- 
natures of the defendant on A. to be his 
writing, and said the same of other papers 
shown to him. This witness had called 
upon the rajah tho night previous to the 
day on which he took his papers to the 
Treasury, and showed him one belonging 
to Mr. J. Hogg, which bore bis name. 

Mr. Balston, an assistant in the Trea. 
sury, proved that the receipt for interest 
was forged. 

Bisson auth Gohoo looked at the forged 
papers spoken to by the other witnesses^ 
and stated that they were printed by him, 
and that he had printed in all about 800 or 
900 : that he had shown some of them 
to tlie defendant on one occasion, who said 
they were badly done, and corrected them, 
and desired him to print them over again. 

It appears that this witness had been in 
gaol for nearly a year, part of tho time on 
tlie crown side, and he believed only ** as 
a witness to give evidence," for be knew 
of no other reason, and that he received 
the means of subsistence from Mr. Bar- 
well and from Rajkissore Dutt, in whose 
house he lived in prison. 

Muddenmohen Mozendar related a con- 
versation which he had with the rajah in 
the gaol, which, if believed, would no 
doiibt fix the guilty knowledge ; but the 
Chief Justice did not refer to it in his 
charge. 

The next witness was Gooroochum 
Doss, a kitmadgar in the service of Raj. 
kissore Dutt, who proved that he saw the 

(G) 
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rajah at the. house of Rijjkissore Dutt on 
the night a quantity of types were melted* 
and the boxes in which they were kept* 
burned, of which, if this witness was to 
be credited^ he stated his approval. 

Hiis witness had lieen in confinement in 
the gaol for three months, part of the time 
on the crown side* previous to which lie 
had been in attendance in prison upon 
Rajkissore Dutt and Dwarkenauth Mitter. 
He was corroborated by another kitmadgar 
of ftajkissore's, who bad been in confine, 
ment on the crown side of the gaol six 
weeks. Both said the melted metal hud 
been placed in the premises of a female 
kept by Rajkissore Dutt, where the next 
witness. Sergeant Major Maccan, proved 
that he found it ; and Mr. Prinsep said 
that he had submitted it to a chemical pro- 
cess, and found it to be an alloy of lead 
and antimony. 

Sultan Khan, a coachman in the service 
of Rajkissore Dutt, identified a small iron 
press, which he had taken from the office 
of the India Bank a few nights previous 
to the flight of Rajkissore Dutt, and by 
directions of Bissonauth Chuckerbutty, 
stated by Dwarkenauth to be the defen- 
dant's manager in the Bank, to the gar- 
den-house of the rajah, where it was leA. 

This witness came from the grand-jury 
side, as he called it, of the gaol : he had 
been in prison three months. The finding 
of this press in a tank belonging to Horey- 
mobun Tagore, rather nearer to the garden. 
bouse of Rajkissore Dutt tlian of the 
rajah, was proved by two fishermen who 
identified it ; and the printer stated it was 
the one used in the office of the Bank for 
printing tlie notes, but not the Company’s 
paper, it was too small for that purpose. 

Sumboochunder Mitter said, that on 
one occasion, he by accident saw the rajah, 
Dwarkenauth, and Rajkissore, at a late 
liour in the night, reading and writing in 
the house of the latter. 

The evidence of Mr. Pearson, thougli 
not bearing distinctly upon the case, 
showed that these witnesses bad been con- 
fined in the gaol under tlie orders of Mr. 
C. Harwell, and that no commitment had 
been made out against them. There were 
several other witnesses examined, whose 
evidence would aflbrd nothing more than 
grounds of suspicion, if the other testi- 
mony was credited. 

TheCA/^ Justice said, that before the 
jury could come to the conclusion that the 
prisoner gt the bar was guilty of the offence 
with which he was charged, they must be 
oetisfied, ^first, that the paper was a for- 
gery; secondly, that it was forged in the 
presence of the Rajah Buddenauth Roy ; 
tbifdly, that it was left by him wiil^ Raj. 
kisspre Dutt, to be by him put in circu- 
lation) npd he knew it to. be gorged ; but 
the first point and the. last were so raate- 


ria^y eonneeted with tlie. second^ and >it 
depended so mainly upon' the evidence of 
Dwarkenauth .Mitter, whetlier true or 
false, that he . would recapitulate it . to 
jury. ; 

His Lordship here read the evidence of 
the informer, and said, that with respect 
to the second point, tliat the Rajah Bud« 
denauth was a party to the false making, 
and that he put his name on the back, there 
was no sufficient positive evidence without 
the testimony of Dwarkenauth Mitter, and 
if it were iielieved on that point it necessa- 
rily involved the first find the last, not 
only the fact of its being a forged itislru- 
ment, hut also the guilty knowledge; for 
if the evidence of Dwarkenauth Mitter lie 
helievwlf then it is sufficiently proved that 
Buddenauth Roy left it with Rajkissore 
Dutt to be pqt ill circulation at the time 
he must have known it was a fabricated 
instrument. 

This was what tlie jury would have to 
decide upon, whether it were true or false ; 
but though they could see that it woulcl 
ultimately come to this, yet they could not 
arrive at it afe once ; they would have first 
to consider that evidence which was the 
freest from doubt, and to examine atten- 
tively to what point it had brought them ; 
and then fr«in that point to look at the 
more douhtfvl parts of the testimony; 
that, in his Lordship's opinion, would be 
the safest course for the jury to pursue, 
and it would, then be more easy from that 
point to see what was probable, and what 
was improbable in that portion of tlie evi.* 
dence which was nut unimpeachable. His 
reason for tliinkiiig so was, that, in the 
first place, he considered no weight could 
be placed upon the circumstance of- haqdi- 
writing from ii knowledge of the parties 
wdiose names tliey are or purport to be ; 
for, as far as English signatures went; 
they had been so successfully imitated* 
that they could not be spoken to but wl|b 
doubt; and notwithstanding the witness 
who had been examined to the band-wn- 
ting of the rajah, his Lordship took U* 
tliat though their eyes may have led them 
to suppose it was his, still it was extremely 
doubtful ; in the second place as, whoever 
was guilty, Dwarkenauth Mitter had been 
deeply engaged in these forgeries hy, bis 
own testimony, and though bis, evidence 
might have received that degree of confir* 
motion which entitled it to be Icgaliyvrcr 
ceived and taken into consideration, and 
though it was even such as the jury m^ht 
find a .verdict upon, he would say, .that 
what bad been urged against it by .the 
counsel for the defendant was* to a graat 
extend,'.; true, nor would be desire to dis- 
tract from it ; the jury should not rcfceive 
it, uplLeas wi^ |jae,mos.t pains-takipg <cck|i^ 
sideratTon, and hd would not. adivise jUieia 
to call in aid his evidence Ui establish tliat 
point from which they should look to . the 
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testimony on tlie last and ceruiinly most 
impoi^fiitit question. 

'Dierc were other circumstances^ his 
'X^ordsiiip said, which had been conUmented 
upon by counsel : here he alluded to what 
had been stated as to the conduct of the 
magistrate in confining some of the wit. 
nesses, and he was bound to say, that 
Ktich a confinement in the gaol had bjeii, 
no doubt, illegal; for there appeared to 
have been no commitment by the magis. 
irate ; and, it was said, that they had bec>n 
several months in confinement, and that a 
sessions had passed without their names 
appearing in the calendar, and this was what 
the greatest repreWfension attached itself to. 
By the habeas corpus act, a person might at 
any time have himself brought up before ilie 
court, and the commitment upon which lie 
was restrained would then appear, and his 
l«ordsliip knew that jn P^nglaiid the com. 
luitmcnt was not always made out at the 
period of committal, though such was not 
legal ; but he would not, at the same time, 
reprehend the conduct of the ma'xistrate 
and the Government, for all must be 
aware of the dilKculties which were felt in 
this country in keeping the witnesses to. 
gether. The law in England was fixed 
by a statute which provided that the wit. 
nesses were to be examined in presence of 
tlte accused, and the parties were to be 
bound to appear and prosecute at the next 
gaol delivery; and by the 7th of Geo. IV., 
this was extended to cases of misdeinea. 
nor; and the magistrate could demand the 
recognizance of a witness, and if he re- 
fused to give it, he could keep him in 
confinement, and compel him to come 
forward to give testimony ; but what must 
appear more extraordinary was, that in 
the case of a married woman, or of a 
person of twenty years of age, they could 
l>e compelled to find securities for their 
appearance, .and if unable to procure them, 
the magistrate was authorized to commit 
them to prison, and upon that point there 
was a settled case -in 1 Maule and Selw., 
p« 1; His Lordship here cited the words 
of the judges who had settled that case, 
and said, he did so, tliat the jury might 
consider whether the commitment was 
more than the pretext, and the criterion to 
go by was, w hat was necessary to provide 
far the appearance of the parties; but 
though he admitted that, in this case, the 
restraint was not legal, still, when the 
jury constdered the nature of the witnesses, 
and tlie means of escape, and the com. 
pl^te uselessness of their own recogni- 
naucei^ he thought that they would be of 
optajion, that the conduct of the magistrate 
was not an excess of such a nature as 
would make it culpable. He would not 
gn Chit of saying, that if a eommit- 

Wfeiit h^ been made out, he would have 
pronouTieed tlie restraint illegal, or that a 
magistmte, in sindlar circumstances, could 


not demand securities ; and feeling this, 
lie could not condemn the iiTHgistrate fur. 
tlier than to say, he had not obeyed the 
forms of law ; but as to his motives he had 
no more doubt than he hud of his own. 
Tills was his Lordship's opinion, hut he did 
not wish to decide the point in the absence 
of the other judges who form the court. 

His Lordship next drew the attention of 
the jury to what he considered the safe 
grounds of the evidence ; and in tlie first 
place he thought it settled that the note 
upon which the defendant was prosecuted 
ivas a forgery, by evidence independent of 
Hw'arkcnauth Mitter, and consequently in 
confirmation of his testimony, by Mr. 
Gxborough, Mr. Huttmann, Mr. Balston, 
and also by Bi.ssonaiitli Gohoo, and it 
was therefore impossible to say it was not 
a forgery. The next point safely establish* 
I'd was, that liajkissore Dutt had been 
engaged in an extensive system of forgery, 
of which the instrument in question 
one. Of this there could be no doubt, 
when it was considered that fourteen 
papers were taken to the Treasury by the 
defendant; besides which there were five 
other sets before the court, beyond which 
there was the evidence of Mr. Oxborough, 
all proving that the .system was extensive; 
and this was material with reference to the 
view the jury would have to take of the 
evidence, and it was confirmatory of some. 

Attention should next be given to the 
manner in whicii the forged papers were 
passed ; and it would appear to have been, 
to get a good note, by some means or 
other, and then to fill up a blank copy so 
tliat one or more fac similes were made, 
and these placed in deposit, so that they 
could not interfere with the original or 
with each other. This was not only proved 
by Dwarkenautli Mitter, but by the papers 
A., A. ], and A. ii, of which two were 
genuine. One, the original note, one, 
the renewed note, and one a copy of that 
renewed. It was also material that the 
jury should tear in mind the time at 
which the system was in full operation, 
and bis Lordship did not see reason to 
carry it beyond 1828. 

'I'hc next ground upon which the jury 
might safely go was the partnership of the 
defendant in the Hank. It was in evidence 
that ii was intended to establish a Bank in 
1828, and that a meeting was held at the 
house of the rajah, where those present 
declined joining, as in consequence of 
not having a charter like .the Bank of 
Bengal, one might be held liable for all. 
Notwithstanding which, the rajah became 
a pavtner from May 1828 to May 1829, 
and it might therefore be safely concluded, 
that at the time the system of forgery was 
In f\ill force, the defendant became a part* 
ner in .the business, which was carried on 
in that houle, in the Rada Basar, where 
the forgery was conducted. 




^ Tiie next point, upon which the jttry 
might with nfety proceed, was as to the 
other transactions in which Rajkissore 
Dutt and Co. were engaged in 1828 ; and 
it was in evidence that, in 1828, there 
were some books or other, containing ac« 
counts of forged paper to a large amount, 
fourteen of which ware sworn to be in the 
possemion of the rajah in 1829. There 
were, no doubt, two ways of accounting 
for it might have been, that tlie 

forged paper was generally kept in his 
hands for safe custody, which amounted to 
a guilty knowledge ; or it might be, that 
he, like others, was deceived, and that 
money bad really been advanced upon 
them to Rajkissore Dutt and Co. 

Dwarkenauth Mitter said that the rajah 
did advance money, and that a debit and 
credit account was kept, but tliat was only 
ibr appearances in case of discovery. 
'That might be either true or false, but it 
did not clearly appear whether that which 
was so advanced was or was not in paper ; 
if it were, it would show a guilty inten> 
tion, for there could be no object in giving 
one paper and taking anotlier; the only 
thing certain was, that on paper, money 
was advanced in 1828, and the loan in 
June 1829 would appear to be a renewal, 
and not an original one, for both bonds 
were dated the same day, one for a Jack, 
die other for 87,000 rupees. 

His Lordship remarked, that some of 
the statements of counsel went to show 
that the rajah was in tlie same situation 
ua others who had been taken in by Raj- 
kissore Dutt; but there was some difie- 
vbnee, for it appeared that, with one trifling 
exception, he was the only native who 
suflfbred ; that all the notes in his posses, 
aiofi, fourteen in number, were forged, 
wee one for 1,000 rupees. In this it dif- 
fel^ from the cases of others ; for in the 
case of the Bank of Bensal, the forged 
paper taken in deposit mm Rajkissore 
l>utt was^ to the good, in tlie proportion 
of about 380 to 600; but beyond this 
there was the fact that others took the pre- 
eaution of having tlieir papers examined 
at the treasury : of tliese found with the 
none had been examined subse- 
quent to 1828, and but two of them at 
any time, not one-tenth of the whole. 
Thia made a considerable distinction be- 
tween his case and those of others who took 


their papers to Mr.Oxborough, for inspec- 
tion at the Treasury was most important, 
as such was never anticipated by Rajkis- 


aore Dutt^ who only^ contemplated taking 
the good pape» to the Treasury himself; 
fbr he could never have expected that all 
with whom the ftnged papers werede. 
posited would bavo^en them there ; he 
nmst have known^^mt if duplicates *were 
dhaminad by Oxborou^ the plan 
Mil^d hare beep: i^alt peobaffillty Mown 
There being ibis probability, on as- 


sumption of innocence arose in the case of 
those who took their papers to the Trea- 
sury ; it was for the jury to say whether it 
had anbpposite effect in the case- of him 
who did not take them there. 

The Chief Justice next drew attention 
to the factor the defendant’s having told 
Mr. Hogg, that the papers were forged, 
when he called at his office ; but he did not 
w'ish to press it, as it appeared that Dwar- 
keiiauth Tagore had called upon him tlie 
night previous, and shown him a paper 
with bis name upon it; and besides this, 
there were other circumstances wiiicli 
might well have induced him to suspect 
that what he held wcib forgeries. But 
his Lordship dwelt with greater force on 
a circumstance which he considered re- 
quired the most attentive consideration of 
the jury, the last of those points which 
rested upon unimpeachable testimony; he 
alluded to a number of papers which, 
though not the property of the {lefendant, 
but of Rajkissore Dutt, appeared to have 
been endorsed by him to Rajkissore Dutt, 
with the exception of two w'hich were re- 
newed in his name ; of these n number of 
forged copies appear to have been made. 
On the five genuine papers, the signature 
of the defendant was not denied ; they 
^were endorsed by him to Rajkissore Dutt, 
but they were not his property ; without 
receiving the interest, he signed the receipt 
for interest. Now these points were im- 
portant. and as well ns those to which the 
attention of the jury had been drawn, 
rested on testimony free from those impu- 
tations whiclr might attach tlicmselves to 
the rest of tlie evidence ; and by it was es- 
tablished, first, that the paper on which 
the defendant was tried, was a forgery; 
secondly, that Rajkissore Dutt was en- 
gaged in an extensive system of forgery, of 
which that paper was one; thirdly, that 
such system was in full force in 1828; 
fourthly, that in that year, after others bad 
declined to become partners of the India 
Bank, be became one ; and, fifthly, that 
in 1828, a quantity of forged paper came 
into his possession, and that, to a great 
extent, he put his name on genuine notes 
as if his own, which w*ere not his property, 
and tliat paper was renewed, as if his own, 
which belonged to Rajkissore Dutt^ whose 
credit was at that time sinking, end so 
enabled him to commit forgeries or pass 
them with greater facility. It might be said, 
that so would any innocent persouwbo 
became possessed of his paper ; but there 
was the difference, that tifis transaccioa 
was not real, that he put his name to a-ra4> 
ceipt for interest which he never reeeiveii^ 
and endorsed papers wMch did not belong 
to him, and this to a considerable ekteilt 
dimfnlldbed the ^ improbabilities of r the 
chaise/ which tvoiild no doubt wppser to* iio 
great; in the’ease of a man of such weelth*} 
but aft the same time it did aliew, that 
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htt tfiidorsefl notes witicb did not bdongto 
hint*, for the purpose of asaistiog a partner. 

All these points required the most mi- 
nute consideration, as they were, fb a great 
extent, conflrmatory of the testimony of 
Dwarkenauth Mitter, and if believed, got 
rid of the legal oljections to his evidence, 
and left it a question of credibility. 

. Tile Chief Justice did not think it at all 
unlikely, that the rajah had a person at 
the Bank to look after his interests, for 
otherwise it would be a ground of suspi- 
cion, evincing a degree of caution which 
would show it was a business not carried 
on in the ordinarjr way. 

After remarking upon the evidence of 
Lucken Dutt, who could not say that the 
paper given by the rajali was bad, and 
that of the person who saw him writing in 
the house of Rajkissore, w'hicti was not at 
all unlikely, considering their connection 
in the Bank, the Chief Justice said that 
those parts which had been established on 
unimpeachable evidence fixed this: not 
only that liajkissorc had been engaged in 
an extensive system of forgery, and that 
the rajah was concerned with him in the 
Bank, but also that the rajah supported 
his credit when it was declining, and had 
given him the means of forging. This 
placed him in an unfortunate situation, 
hut it did not arrive at the point required 
to convict— -the guilty knowledge, wliich 
WHS to be sliown from the evidence of the 
printer, the two servants who were present 
at^Uie melting of the types ; and as to this 
transaction, that of Joseph Maccan, who 
found' the melted metal, and Mr. Prinsep, 
who said it was the kind used in the manu- 
facture of type; and in addition, the tes- 
timony of the coachman, who took the 
press to the garden of (be rajah. If the 
jury believed any of these four native wit- 
nesses, they proved the guilty knowledge ; 
but if all were disbelieved, though on the 
evkieace wliich was unimpeachable, there 
might be strong ground of suspicion, yet 
there was no direct evidence without that 
of Dwarkenauth Mftter. His Lordship 
read tlie evidence of the printer, and said 
that there was no contradiction which 
would appear irreconcileable to him ; but 
at tlie same time it was subject to all that 
bad been urged about his being in gaol, 
the improliability of his not having known 
that in printing the papers he was doing 
wrong, besides which, he stood somewhat 
in the light of a guilty acqoiliplice. He 
bad not been contradicted, but lie was not 
W'^ness entirely aliove doubt, as having 
been a free agent, and having a guilty 
Juiowledga. ^ 

' . ; The next witnesaea of thia class, to which 
the .Chnfi Jiaitioe referred, were the two 
adsvaati who hod' seen the Rajah present at 
tboBne the types wefo aielM, afew days 
prehioitS' to the flight of Rajkissore Dutti 
Hfl oommented upon those discrepanoies 


which appeared in their evidcncor which 
he did not consider soflicieiit, if even un- 
explained, to raise in his mind any impu- 
tation of contradiction ; but at the same 
time they had been in gaol, in connection 
with Rajkissore Dutt, and their evidence 
was open to the same remarks as that of 
the other. The discrepancies to which he 
alluded were not of great importance, but 
where witnesses were of a doubtful cha- 
racter they were of course to be looked to 
with greater attention. They were, not- 
withstanding, confirmed to a certain ex- 
tent by unimpeachable evidence, that of 
Mr. Maccan and Mr. Prinsep, unless the 
jury believed that the whole was a con- 
spiracy, and that the type had been put 
there for the purpose of being discovered, 
or that it was melted when the defendant 
was not present. 

The fourth witness as to the guilty 
knowledge was the coachman, for timugh 
the press removed was not such a one ns 
would print the paper, it at least showed 
an anxiety to get rid of a suspicious arti- 
cle, and for this purpose it might have 
been taken to tlie house of the rajah, so 
tliat his evidence went a great way to sliow 
that fact, unless the whole were a conspi- 
racy. But beyond this it was found in a 
tank, where there was five feet water in 
the dry season ; -so that his testimony, if 
triit!, taken in conjunction with that of the 
fislicrmcn, would show, that the press had 
been taken away from fear of exciting sus- 
picion, and plunged into the tank for ood- 
cealment; but it was subject to the same 
remarks as the rest. 

This was the evidence both unimpeach- 
able and doubtful ; and the first was suffi- 
cient to show that the defendant was ■ en- 
gaged witli Rajkissore Duttup to the time 
of his flight, and whether guilty cm* not, 
that by putting his name to paper not Ms 
own, he facilitated the forgeries. This 
would call for inquiry, but it clid not com- 
prehend any guilty knowledge of the-syt- 
tem, much less of the note in question ; 
it was to this extent established upon un- 
im|ieachable evidence, and from this point 
should be examined tlie next, which was 
the direct testimony of a guilty knowledge 
of the system, and which rested on the 
four servants, who were, ta a certain ex- 
tent, confirmed by the finding of the metal 
and the press. If all were considered to 
be speaking false, it must he believed that 
the whole was a conspiracy ; if credited, it 
at once brought home to the rajah the 
guilty knowledge of the system. This 
was, perhaps, the point upon which the 
verffict of the jury would turn, for without 
direct evidence of the guilty knowled^ of 
the system, it would be dangerous to infer 
it from that which was unimpeachable, be- 
cause it was not direct but cfircumsfeaital 
evidence, ^f, then, the evidence of these 
witnesses were credited^ not only wftt diere 
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cireuiQftantUU cvideoce.biil direct «vid«iicc 
of a guilty knowledge, and the rajah waa 
ao connect, and Dwarkenauth Mitter ao 
confirmed, that the jury could hardly re- 
fuse to say he spoke truly, for even with- 
out his testimony the rajah was so con- 
nected, that Dwarkenauth could have no 
motive to speak falsely ; so that if received, 
ilitpeoved the guilty knowledge of the 
papier in question, and that it was left with 
&jkiaM>re Dutt for the purpose of being 
pasaed. 

The Chief Justice regretted that the 
boqka .of the house, or someone intimate- 
ly.a|X|uainted with the concerns, of Raj- 
klssore. Dutt and Co., had not been called, 
from either of which it might be ascertain, 
ed what had become of the enormous 
proSts of tile system. With respect to the 
conduct of Government or its officers, he 
saar no improper zeal in bringing forward 
this second prosecution against tiie same 
individual on a different paper, for it was 
a .case unprecedented in the history of 
crime ; it aimiKl at the destruction of pub- 
lic credit; it had involved families in ruin, 
for numbers were sufferers by the frauds of 
RijkifHBore Dutt; so that if the circum. 
stances of tliecase, as he thought tliey did, 
demanded further investigation, he did 
not see how the officers of Government 
could sit quietly and leave it to others to 
prosecute. With respect to the motive 
which Rajkissore Dutt could have iiad in 
implicating the rajah, the Cliief Justice 
could at first see none, as he i^ould safely 
say that no promise had been held out to 
him by those who alone had power in this 
country to commute his sentence, but on 
mature consideration he could sec. what 
migUlhave liad an Improper influence upon 
him* His Lordship alluded to the fact, 
that the 3ank pf Bengal had suffered 
largely, and that, by a recent decision of 
the court, it had- been settled that it bad 
no redress but against the partners of the 
India Bank ; so that under the circum- 
stances be might feel anxious to have their 
loss .. made good by persons who had in- 
fluence in the country, which might be 
elieeted. if the rajah were connected with 
the India Bank. With respect to those 
witnesses who spoke >:directly of the 
guilty knowledge!^ r|here was no doubt 
may had. been Jn Mjpection with Rajkis- 
aorc Putt; tbeyjjfaid^^" ^ restraint not 
lefpit, and if legal, it could not be 
saM that sud^^ iyitnesses were altogether 
free .agents, or. that their minds were ope- 
aiiated upon by the ordinaiy motives. 

.The Chief Justice next drew the atten- 
tfon of the jury to those discrepancies, 
either reel or apparent, which Imd been 
alluded to by counsel, in 'the, ^evidence of 
P|vai^nauth, but froiP; the jremarks 
, aimi^ inade^ they irere ^ comparatively 
;irifling. imj^tanca. .Hia pordship drew 
;as from haocU.WKtti9g» nor did 


lie desire the jury to tidee die evidence of 
this wituesa lato oonsiderstioo, further^ 
than to show the guilty knowledge as to 
the paper on which the defendant was tried.; ; 
beyond this he would' not have them take 
it, except to see in how far he was support- . 
ed or contradicted by the other witnessesi 

His Lordship again reverted to the dif- 
ferent beads under which he. had divided 
tile case, the first of which required the 
fullest consideration, the connection oftbe 
rajah with tlie India Bank at the time the 
system of forgery was in full operation ; 
and it was more important as it was in that 
office the papers were printed. There 
could be no doubt he caused himself to bo 
held out as a partner at the time the for- 
gery was going on, and after suspicion 
had attaciied itself to liajkissore Dutt; 
that he did not advertise himself out till 
six weeks before the discovery of the for. 
gery, and that two days before the whole 
plan was blown up, he advanced money 
upon deposit of Company’s paper, which 
was not examined at the Treasury till taken 
there by Mr. Hogg ; and the last fact was 
more important, as he must have known 
that Rajkissarc had been long suspected ; 
but beyond this there waft the signing of 
paper not hiaown, which showed that he 
was willing to support the sinking credit 
of liajkissoBft Dutt at a critical moment, 
and by which he lent his assistance, and to 
a certain extant enabled him to pursue a 
system of forgery. 

Tlie second point was that upon which 
the verdict would most likely turn, the 
guilty knowledge of the system^ which 
was proved,' if the evidence of the four 
servants were to be believed ; and- rtielf 
came the third point, the guilty knowledge 
of the particular paper, which rested oh 
the direct testimony of Dw*arkenauth' Miti 
ter alone; but whatever may have been his 
views, however steeped in infamy^' them 
appeared no reason why he shoirld fttate 
what was false, when he could have con 
nected the rajah in other ways, if dm 
evidence of the servahts was true ; so that 
bis Lordship should feel no hesitation hi 
receiving it. 

The Chief Justice, in leaving the casein 
the hands of the jury, recommended them, 
if they convicted, to find upon tlie counts 
for forging ; at the same time begging it 
to be understood that he was not antici- 
pating what the verdict would be. 

The jury* found a verdict of no^ 

A eorriipondent in one of the Calcutbs 
papers statM as follows; ^ At tbs' ekwe ilf 
Sir Cfafrles Grey’s clear and able 'iuidrftsft 
to the special jury, who were trying the 
defendant on a charge of forgeryv efter 
serving^ that ihihlate feirgeries were uiiek- 
amplM ^ii the history of ;the world, be 
concluded somewhat to the followinig 
effect : Oentlemee, I bare novr-vevieUr- 
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cidb thft i^deiiea which tiM^ been eddueed 
befbra you* You have an arduous, a to^ 
lemor ft moat important duty to perform ; 
puldio ^justice and the interests of* society 
alike draand your careful and most deli* 
bcmtO' attention. The task is a painful 
one : you are the guardians of that jus* 
tioe^ and the issue is in yoiir hands.* Some 
idea may be formed of the absorbing inte* 
rest excited by this address, when it is 
known tliat, after the gentlemen of the 
jury had consulted together for a few mo* 
inents, the foreman turned to his Lord* 
ship and said, * my Lord, w'e have a com* 
plaint to make : Mr. Smoult told us we 
were to have a gold mohur a day, and we 
have only had one for the whole time !* ** 

'Hie Government Gazette of March 21 
issued, by autliority, a revised table of 
fees of the Supreme Court. Complaints 
are, however, made in the newspapers, that 
tl,ie revision has not much diminished the 
amount of the fees, or obviated the objec* 
tipnable nature of some of them. 

The Bengal Chronicle of March 26 says : 
^*We are informed that the judges of the 
Supreme Court have been occupied for the 
last few days in taxing the bills of the 
sworn clerk, clerk of the papers, reading 
clerk,, examiner and receiver, upon the 
rates laid down in the table of fi‘es, reject- 
ing those charges which are nut authorized 
by it, and which arc considered to he 
abuses which have crept in during a series 
of. years, and continued till tlicy were at 
length considered as almost established by 
usage. The result, we understand, of this 
investigation, has been a considerable re- 
duction in the emoluments of the office of 
sworn clerk ; hut not to such an extent, 
that tlm emoluments of the present in* 
cumbent could be considered insufficient, 
when the labour and talent required for 
the discharge of the duties of the office 
are examined. The clerk of the papers 
and reading clerk, we are told, has suf- 
fered greater reductions, and his einolu* 
menta have been decreased one-half ; but 
it can scarcely be said, that 1,000, or 
efieu 800 rupees a month, is not a suffi- 
cient compensation for a few hours* atten* 
dapee daily in court. 

** Much has been said of the clippings 
in the office of examiner, and it has been 
reported that his fees will not, now, even 
pay the establishment he at present keeps 
up; if that establishment be necessarily so 
large, and .cannot be reduced, wigbave no 
dpobik tlial on representation to the proper 
autbbrities, the matter . will be tak^^ into 
consideration ; it cannot be the intention 
of the Judges, nor is it the wish of the 
public, that any officer of^tbe court ^uld 
suffer Joss in the execution of hts'^duty. 

* The labourer is worthy of his hire,* and 
wUKdottbtless receive it. What we object 


to li, one labourer reeeiting the hire of a 
dosen.** 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

“ Calcutta, 17th Feb. 1831. 

** To David Hare, Esq, 

** Dear Sir : Kindness, even when slight- 
ly evinced, excites a feeling of thankful* 
ness in the minds of those who benefit by 
it. Wliat, then, must be the sentiments 
which animate the many who have enjoyed 
the happiness of receiving at your hands 
the best gift that it is possible for one 
thinking i>eing to bestow upon another— 
education ? It has been the misfortune 
and reproach of many an age to permit its 
best benefactors to go to the grave without 
one token of its respect or gratitude for 
their endeavours. Warned by their exam- 
ple, it is our desire to avoid it, and to let 
it be known that, however your eminent 
services to this country may be overlooked 
by others, they are appreciated by those 
who have experienced their advantages. 
We have, therefore, resolved upon solicit- 
ing the favour of your sitting for yoiit p6r> 
trait— a request with which we earnestly 
hope you will have no objection to comply. 
Far be it from us to suppose that so slight 
a token of respect is adequate to the merit 
of your philanthropic exertions; but it 
will be a gratification to our feelings if we 
are permitted to keep among us a represen- 
tation of the man who has breathed a new 
life into Hindoo society, who has made a 
foreign land the land of his adoption, who 
has voluntarily become the friend of a 
friendless people, and set an example to 
bis own countrymen and ours, to admire 
which is fiime, and to imitate immortality, 
“ Waiting your kind compliance with 
the request contained in this address, and 
heartily wishing you health and strength to 
pursue the career which you have so long 
maintained, 

“ We have the pleasure to be, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servants.** 
[Signed by Dukinnunduii Mookerjee, 
and 564 other young native gentlemen.] 

Mr. Hare’s Answer. 

** Gentlemen : In answer to the address 
you have just presented to me, I beg leave 
to apologize for the feelings that overcome 
me ; and I earnestly request yon to bear 
with me. A few years after my arrival in 
this country, I was enabled to discover 
during my intercourse with several native 
gentlemen, that nothing but education 
was requisite to render the Hindoos happy, 
and I exerted my humble abilities to fbr- 
ther the interests of India ; and with the 
sanction and support of the Government, 
and of a few leading men of your edm- 
munity, I endeavoured to promote the 
cause of edutotfon. 
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^ GfntlflflEieii : 1 liM^ opw tbe gr(|Mfi^ 
udQn to obierre, that the tree of edlKMu 
tion baa alrMy taken root; the bloesonis 
1 see around me : and if it be left to grow 
up for ten years more, it will acquire such 
s^ngth, that it will be ira|!k>8Bible to era- 
dicate it« To maintain and to continue 


Tte importations of tiie last season have 
been thus disposed of : 


To Great Britain*. 74,16.^ 

To foreign Europe 16,848 

To America 3,799 

To the Persian Gulf 10,184 


the happy career already began, is entirely 
left to your own exertions. Your coun- 
trymen expect it from you, for they look 
upon you as their reformers and instruc- 
tora. It remains for you to gain that 
object, and to show the inhabitants of 
other countries in what manner they may 
tender themselves useful. 

When I observe the multitude assem- 
bled to offer me this token of their regard, 
when 1 see that the most respectable and 
learned native gentlemen have flocked 
around me to present this address, it is 
most flattering to me, for it expresses the 
unfeigned sentiments of their hearts. I 
cannot contain myself, gentlemen. This 
is a proud day to me. I will preserve this 
token of your sentiments of gratitude 
towards me unto my latest breath. I will 
bequeath it to my posterity as a treasure 
which will inspire tlicro with emulation to 
do good to their brethren. 

<< Gentlemen : were I to consult my 
private feelings, I should refrain from 
complying with your request. It has 
always been a rule with me never to bring 
myself into public notice, but to All a 
private station in life. When I see, how- 
aver, that the sons of the most worthy 
members of the Hindoo community have 
come in a body to do me honour — when I 
observe that the address is signed by most 
of those with whom I am iutiinatc, and 
whoee feelings will he gratified if I sit for 
my portrait, 1 cannot but comply with 
your request. 

. (Signed) ** D. Hare.'* 

** 17 Feh. 1831.” 


INDIGO. 

Hie quantity of indigo of the last crop 
imported into Calcutta to the present date 
is 114,976 maunds. The following list 
will shew the reader the houses of agency 
by wliosp advances the indigo has been 
nused. There were consigned to 

Mdfl. 


22,707 

19,407 

14,780 


Messrs. Fergusson and Co 

Messrs. Alexander and Co 

Messrs. Cruttenden and Co 

Trustees .,of Mmrs. Palmer I 

Slid Co. / 

Messrs; M^^tosh and Co. ... 

Messis.’^^IRpfti and Co 

Sund^Sflropeansand others... 
SiiaiM natives.. 


Total... Factory maunds 1,14,976 
^e cm of 1829 was 1,83,000 maunds. 


euii^t Umcrop . the last year fell short 
me^ jPteceding year by 24,024 maunds. 


Total 1,04,994 

Leaving about 10,000 maunds in the mar- 
ket to be disposed of, — Sumachar Durjmn^ 
March 19. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE CLERGY OF THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

The following has been printed as a cir- 
cular ; 

“ At a Meeting of Ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church, held at the Old Church 
llooms, at the suggestion of the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Corrie, on Friday 
Morning, the 28th of January 1831, to 
take into consideration the propriety of 
uniting in Prayer, and engaging others 
to do so, for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, it was agreed, 

I. Tliat the state of religion amongst 
those w'ho profess and call themselves 
Christians, and the yet widely extended 
darkness of heathen nations, is such as to 
call forth tlie must ardent sympathies of 
the followars of the Redeemer, and that it 
becomes the duty of each of them to he 
earnest at a throne of grace in praying for 
the prosperity of Zion, and Uie couversiurn 
of the world. 

II. That, being convinced that all 
the good which is done upon earth is done 
by God alone, as * it is not by might nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
I^rd,* and as the Saviour of the world 
hath promised that, * if two agree on 
earth as touching any thing that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of my Fa- 
ther which is in Heaven,’ it appears that 
the sure means of bringing down that Spi- 
rit which enlightens, converts, instructs, 
and reproves the world, and sanctifles and 
saves the church, is to engage Christians 
as extensively as possible to unite at stated 
hours, to pray the Father, that for Christ’s 
sake he would fulfll the promise, and 
*pour His Spirit upon all flesh.* 

“ HI. That having so excellent an 
example, both in the mode and success of 
such unions, In the one established by 
Christians ip Calcutta under the direction 
of the late D. Brown, so far bock as 
1802, and ptibliriied in the Manonary In~ 
UUigencer, of 1828, it is thought exp^ient 
to adopt the same plan on the present occa- 
sion, vrith very slight alterations. 

“ IV. According to that plan, there- 
fore, the ministers present agree to set an 
hour ipart individually for prayer,^ and to 
engage their congregations and friends as 
much as possil^ to onite with them seve^ 
rally at the same Itoui*. The hour to be 
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from sfz to seven o'clock every Sabbath 
morning. (I'he paper then states the spe- 
cial objects for which the influences of the 
Spirit should be sought). 

This circular has provoked the animad- 
version of two papers,. the Bengal Hurkaru 
and the India Gazette. The former ob- 
serves : ** We must be excused for saying 
frankly, that the paper which we are now 
desired to reprint, and which seems to be 
something resembling resolutions to fast 
and pray regularly in future, is by no 
means creditable to the intellects of the 
concoctors, or likely to be productive of 
actual benefit to the cause of genuine 
Christianity. We should be grieved and 
shocked if any really impartial persons 
were to suppose us unfriendly to true reli- 
gion, but we arc quite sure that the rea- 
sonable part of the public will distinguish 
between dislike of cant and bigotry, and 
enmity towards religion or its ministers. 
We are as anxious for the eternal welfare 
of our countrymen and of the heathen as 
any clergymen in Calcutta ; but wc should 
be amongst the last to attach our names to 
such a document as that which has occa- 
sioned our remarks, because we think it 
worded in style that is more calculated to 
excite the contempt of sober Englishmen, 
and the ridicule of intelligent Ilindoos, 
than to forward the end in view. The 
language of the conventicle is by no moans 
suited to the spirit of tlie times, or (o the 
peculiar condition cither of our own coun- 
trymen or of our native fellow-subjects. 
The reverend orators Kettledrum le and 
Miicklewrath have put this sort of serio- 
comic slang out of vogue. It is implied 
in the first proposition, or resolution, that 
the English in India are in so deplorable a 
state, as regards their religious concerns, 
that it is positively necessary for certain 
pious gentlemen immediately to take such 
measures as are most likely to save the 
souls of the community. The plan that 
was suggested to the meeting was, that the 
reverend persons should remind the Al- 
mighty of his promises, and set apart a 
particular hour once a week for certain 
prayers in behalf of their benighted fellow, 
creatures; the hour to bo precisely from 
six to seven on every Sabbatli morning. 
This, it seems, is the only direct and 
effective way to convert the heathen and 
reform the professing Christians! The 
meeting should have recollected the old 
fable of the Waggoner and Jupiter, llicy 
should put their sliouldbn to tlie wheel, 
and not content themselves with ostenta- 
tious prayers for assistance. But let the 
resolutions speak for tlicmsclves. As for 
oiinielves7 we must repeat, wc most sin. 
cerely regret the exceeding weakness and 
indiscretion of making public, placed as 
we are, among intelligent Hindoos, of 
the rising generation, reveries of this des- 
scription.” The fndkt Gazette has the fbl- 
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lowing remarks: ** However pure and 
unobjectionable the object of the resolu- 
tions, and however exalted the zeal of the 
ministers of the established church who 
have subscribed to them, we are not sure 
that it is in every respect a zeal according 
to knowledge, and wc would therefore 
hesitate to pronounce an unqualified cen- 
sure on those who find fault with the pro- 
ceedings, although, probably, they also in 
their turn, have not done adequate justice 
to the pious and benevolent endeavours of 
tlie subscribing clergy. There is, undoubt- 
edly, a fundamental difference between 
rational piety and spiritual pride and fana- 
ticism ; and although casual observers may 
confound their characteristics, yet tlie 
ministers of the established church ought 
to he the Inst to sanction such a confusion 
of ideas, and w'e hope that it is only in 
appearance that they have done so, if at 
all, in tiic present instance. A sober- 
minded Christian, or a well-informed theo- 
logian, for instance, would inquire, what 
is that * outpouring of the Holy Spirit * 
which is sought after? These are the 
terms by which the miraculous communi- 
cation of divine powers to the primitive 
Christians is scripturally described ; but 
doubtless the ministers of the established 
church arc more humble in their aspira- 
tions, although it were to have been wish- 
ed that they had also been more guarded 
ill their language. Again, when they 
speak of ‘ the state of religion amongst 
those w'ho profess and call themselves 
Christians * as defective, and needing the 
benefit of their prayers, we cannot blame 
those who compare such language with 
that of him who, in former times, said, 

* stand by, for 1 am liolier than thou ;* or 
of the persons who said, * wc are the men, 
and wisdom will die with us ;* although 
we cannot suppose that any such feelings 
of undue self-estimation enter the bosoms 
of ministers of the established church. 
When w'e find that they met and agreed 
< to set an hour apart imlividually for 
prayer,’ — which, if the pious feeling had 
existed, they could, each and all, have 
done without meeting and agreeing to do 
so, — some may be tempted to think that 
they have deprived themselves of that reward 
which is promised to those who enter into 
their closets, and shut their doors, and 
pray to their Heavenly Father, who is and 
who sectli in secret. But we feel assured 
that this was very far from their intention. 
On the contrary, it is evident tliat, by 
performing the stipulated act of devotion 
in private, they hope to entitle themselves 
to that reward which the Author of Chris- 
tianity has promised to those who pray in 
secret ; while, at the same time, by making 
it a matter of formal resolution and of 
mutual obligation at a meeting convened 
for the purpose, tlie proceedings of which 
are printed and published to the worlds 
(H) 
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they enjoy all the advantages of those 
praisewortliy persons, who loved to pray 
standing in tlie synagogues and at the cor- 
ners of the streets tliat they might be seen 
of men. Could any thing be more inge- 
nious as well as pious than an attempt to 
please both Ood and man by the same act 
of devotion 1)eing made both a private and 
a .public one? Let it no longer be said 
that the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. 
The latter have for once shown their supe- 
riority. We might mention other grounds 
on which the resolutions of the ministers 
of tlie established church are deserving of 
all praise and commendation, or at least 
grounds on which they are capable of 
being defended. But we abstain. From 
what we have already said, we leave our 
readers to judge whether tlie resolutions 
have proceeded, not from spiritual pride 
and Pharisaic egotism, but from a pure, a 
humble, and a rational piety. Happy the 
church that has such worthy sons, such 
zealous servants, and such able representa- 
tives, in these benighted regions !** 

COURT OF RUNJEET SING. 

Orders were dispatched to Koor Khurg 
Sing to guard vigilantly the passes of 
Cashmere, as it was probable that Syed 
Ahmed would attempt to proceed to that 
quarter; khclaiits were presented to the 
vakeels of Hiijoory and Lodoo. From a 
communication of the news-writer at Mol- 
tan, it appeared that an Kngiish gentle- 
man, named Parson, was travelling through 
that country, and has with him some pre- 
sents for the Mfibarajali. Officers of that 
district were written to grant him every 
assistance and hospitality, and a person 
with an elephant and KX) horses was dis- 
patched to Moltan, to convey him to court 
with due respect. The vakeel of the Itajah 
of Bhaolpore was directed to write to his 
master to afford this gentleman every faci- 
lity in passing through his territories.— 
Jami Jehan Numdhy March 9. 

THE MAHTINIERE. 

We have always looked forward with 
interest to the establishment of the institu- 
tion to be denominated ** La Martini^rc ;** 
but we have never yet been able to ascer- 
tain whether the scheme, on which it is to 
be formed and conducted, has been defini- 
tively fixed. On the judgment and libe- 
rality shown in tlie adoption of regulations 
for its government will its efficiency and 
public utility depend. We learn that a 
plan of the building^ has been prepared, 
and has at last, it is said, receiv^ the 
sanction of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, with whom the matter pntirely 
rests. It may not be improper, perhaps, 
to remind them that they have called for 
estimates to be opened on the Slst March ; 


since, if this is not remembered, a delay 
of another twelvemonth uiny be incurred 
in a business in which delays have been so 
great and frequent, that the whole has 
become a subject of public opprobrium. — 
India Gaz. 

THE “ TAM O'SUANTER.'* 

It is pretty generally ninioiircd that a 
disturbance of a serious and highly un- 
pleasant character, the particulars of which 
have not been so minutely described to us 
as to justify our entering into details, has 
occurred on hoard the ship Tam O' Shan- 
ievy lately arrived at Madras. Several of 
the passengers, including a distinguis!je<l 
public functionary on the Ceylon estublish- 
ineiit, were confined to their cabins ; and 
it is reported that the gentleman (Mr. 
Ricketts), wlio was delegated by the £ast- 
India community to submit their gric. 
Vances to tlie British Ijcgislaturc, had been 
exposed to such gross personal indignities, 
as to induce him to adopt the prudent 
course of shifting his quarters to a vessel 
(the LvinieuSf we believe) that was fortu- 
nately spoken with at s(‘a. In the absence 
of the parties who stand cliarged with 
these “ grave proceedings,** we abstain 
from further observations, having no desire 
to prejudge a matter which is likely, we 
learn, to become the subject of legal in- 
vestigation.-' John Bull, Mar, 

Capt. Lindsay, of the I'am O'ShanteVy 
has published a letter, in which he requests 
the public to suspend their judgment in 
the matter until it is investigated by the 
ISupreinc Court. 

NATIVE rUESS. 

W'e learn that another paper (the tenth 
native paper), printed in Bengalee, with 
a Persian translation, has just appeared in 
Calcutta. The increase of newspapers for 
the perusal of the natives is a proof that 
knowledge is on the increase. Should all 
the papers recently published find such 
support us to be able to stand their ground 
for a twelvemonth, wc shall indeed be led 
to the conclusion that the sun of know, 
ledge lias really risen upon India, not 
again to set. 

The plan of publishing a paper in the 
Bengalee and Persian languages has been 
fulfilled, and the paper appeared on Mon- 
day the 2^th Plialgoon. We have seen 
the first number, but it contains no notice 
of the engagements or object of the edi. 
tor; only a few articles of intelligence, 
widi a literal translation in Persian, fill 
four pages. We suppose the editor will 
declare his principles in the next number. 
Be that as it may, we have now papers of 
all sorts. Formerly, newspapers appeared 
only in English. Then men began to de- 
sire a paper in the Bengidee language. 
When this desire had been accomplished, 
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another desire arose to see a paper both in 
English and Bengalee ; and the paper ap- 
peared. We liad formerly no work in 
Persian and Bengalee, but now, through 
the favour of God, that cause of regret 
has been dispelled. Wc hear that another 
paper is about to be published at Cuttack, 
in the Bengalee, Persian, and Orissa lan- 
guages . — India Gaz., March 2d. 

FARMING THE TANKS. 

We understand that the Government 
have invited tenders for the farming of Lai 
Diggee, and other public tanks, to the 
number of twenty.two. A fisherman has 
made an offer of 4,000 rupees for pennis- 
sion to drag them for the term of one year; 
but that offer, it is said, virill not be ac- 
cepted, unless the man be prepared to ex- 
tend the engagement for a further period 
of four years on the same terms. Tliis 
proceeding, tve are informed, has excited 
no little surprise amongst the native popu- 
lation and our eastern Isaac Waltons, 
adopted, as it is, at a moment when it is 
notorious that the Treasury is overttowing 
with wealth, and the public expenditure 
kept a good deal within the limit of the 
public revenue. — John liutl, March 2G. 

SUTTEES. 

A native paper says : ** A letter was 

published in the Pruhhakur^ on the O'th 
Choitre, signed ‘ A Devotee to his own 
Faith,* the object of which was to ascer- 
tain who among the editors of the Ben- 
galee and Persian papers piiblislied in this 
country, are in favour of or who are op- 
posed to suttees. We therefore offer a few 
remarks. 

“ The editor of the Persian paper Jatn 
Jahan Nama is Ilurcc Ilur lliittu, an in- 
habitant of Kolootolah in Calcutta, lie 
is, it is true, opposed to suttees, for when 
the regulation which prohibited them was 
published, the name of Huree Ilur Duttu, 
as affixed to the address of thanks carried 
up to the Governor General, was publish- 
ed in the papers, and wc have heard that 
the English address was read to bis Lord- 
ship by him, and that in the Bengalee 
language by lioy Kaleenath Chowdree. 
Of the three new papers which have just 
appeared, we are only acquainted with the 
sentiments of the editor of the Pmbhakur ; 
there is not the smallest doubt of his being 
on the side of immolation. Though this 
paper has now been published but a short 
time, it has been extolled by almost all the 
respectable men of this city, and many in 
different parts of the country have sub- 
scribed'to it, and are become its corres- 
pondents. The editor of the Soodhakur is 
of the medical caste, ft«mchand Hoy, of 
Kachra para ; we are not acquainted with 
his views of the suttee question, but we 
suspect he is no enemy to the rite ; b^ that 


as it may, he will not withhold his opi- 
nion. The editor of the Subha Rajendru, 
the Persian and Bengalee newspaper, is a 
Mahomedan. If he be an enemy to the 
practice, it is ncitlicr a matter of regret or 
surprise ; but until he declares his opinion, 
wc can say nothing on the subject.*’ 

STEAM-NAVfGATlON. 

We ought not to have allowed the re- 
port of the arrival of the H.C.’k steamer 
Diana to have found its way into our co- 
lumns, without w'elcoming into the waters 
of the Hoogly the first steamer that ever 
turned a paddle on this side of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Most of our readers will 
remember that this vessel was built a short 
period prior to tlic late war; and up to the 
time of her being purchased by Govern- 
ment and sent to Rangoon, was managed 
by the late Mr. Anderson ; an individual 
who, wc cannot but tfiink, did not meet 
his deserts from the Calcutta, or perhaps 
we should say, the Bengal public. 

The first to introduce steam -navigation 
into India, we feur that he, like most of 
those who originate improvements, obtain- 
ed himself little advantage from them. 
While she holds together, the Diema, as 
the first Indian steamer, cannot hut be an 
object of interest to all. To those who 
witnessed her doings in the Irrawady, and 
to whose minds her return to this port 
will recall many a day of enterprize and 
exertion, she will be peculiarly so. Wo 
understand that she has been at length 
obliged to come to Calcutta, for a thorough 
repair of the engines ; which, it is scarcely 
nccc^sary to say, they have never yet had. 
They liave run with such occasional repairs 
as the engineers themselves could give, for 
a period of eight years; a proof at once of 
their original good quality, and of the 
care which has been taken of them. The 
Diana was not intended for a sea-going 
steamer, but her continued passages from 
port to port on the Tenasserim coast during 
the S.W. monsoon, have proved her to he 
sea- worthy. 

The prospect of steam-navigation with 
England appears lately to have been 
darkened. Wc have reason, however, to 
believe that the subject is not altogctlier 
neglected at home, independent of tlie in- 
tended attempt of Mr. Waghorn. By a 
private letter, dated in August last, now 
before us, we perceive that a sufficient 
sum of money bad been subscribed for the 
hull, &c. of a steamer, in the hope that 
the Court of Directors would have granted 
a ioaii of the engines. This, however, it 
appears, has been refused ; but the project 
has not been given up. If attempted, the 
boiler is to be on a new principle— without 
chimney, only one-fiflth the size of tliat 
of the Enterf>rize; and the consumption 
of coal is calculated not to exceed one- 
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with th« additional advantage that 
refuse coal can be used without Toss of 
power.— -J&An jBuUf *Mardi 28. 


HINDU, MAHOMEDAN, AND BRITISH 
GOVERNMENTS. 

In the Rtformer^ Hindu paper, of 
March 1, is an essay, by a native corres. 
pondent, entitled ^ A Comparative View 
of the Tliree Indian Governments, viz, 
the Hindu, the Mahomedan, and the Bri- 
tish.** The description of the three forms 
is extremely superficial ; the writer sums 
up their comparative merits as follows : 

** Having finished this short sketch of 
the three forms of government, I will 
now call your attention to a comparative 
view of them. And here I would re- 
mark, that since tliey are all, in regard to 
India, absolutely monarchical in their na- 
ture, it necessarily follows, that the seen, 
rity of the lives and properties of the sub- 
jeets must at all times depend more or 
less on die discretion of tlieir rulers. 1 
will not, however, dwell on this question, 
for the point I particularly wish to notice 
is the system of revenue adopted by these 
governments. 

** Although, under die Hindoo rajahs, 
the subjects had no proprietory right in the 
land they cultivated, whereas such a right 
existed under the Mahomedan, and still 
docs exist under the British rule, yet it 
may he observed, that the Hindoo rajalis 
never received, as the laws of Mtinoo di> 
rect, more than either one-sixth, or one- 
eighth, or one-twelfth of the actual pro- 
duce of the season, according to the nature 
of the soil; which, on an average, exceed, 
ed by a trifle onc-elgKth of tlie produce. 
Besides, the taxes diey levied fell consi- 
derably short of those imposed by cither of 
the two latter governments. Now, from 
the consideration of this circumstance, it 
appears plain, that under the Hindoo go- 
vernment the sovereign and the subject 
must have felt an equal interest in the im- 
provement of the country, since the amount 
of revenue depended on the annual pro- 
duce, and the sovereign could not force 
them to pay the revenue when the crops 
failed ; therefore, they had no chance of 
being overpowered to any great extent. 
On the other hand, Mahomedan and Kng. 
lish goveraments having established a fixed 
revenue, no reduction was made in favour 
of the cultivator on account of accidents ; 
they could not, therefore, feel equally in- 
terested in the labours of the agriculturist. 
1 will, hoWever, admit that the present 
Hysim allowing a proprietory right to the 
subjects, they must naturally feel more in. 
terest in the improvement of tlieir lands, 
had the ntte of revenue been the same «|[itli 
that of the Hindoo government ; but the 
revenue l^iving been increased consider, 
ably at the time of the Mahomedan pad- 
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shaws, and still further augmented under 
the British nation, this consideration en- 
tirely looses its importance. If to this 
increased rate of revenue we add all des- 
criptions of tuxes and duties which are 
eventually paid by the subjects, we may 
safely conclude, that instead of onc-eightli 
going to the king, and the remaining seven- 
eights to the subject, seven.eighths are ap- 
propriated by the government, and but 
one-eighth left to the subject.’* 

The editor of the.Bc/brmcr (a Hindu) 
makes the following judicious remarks 
upon the essay of his correspondent : 

“ That erroneous notions on political 
questions do exist among the natives, and 
that very extensively, can be easily be- 
lieved from the numerous instances which 
we have been accustomed to see. It can- 
not, therefore, be denied, that it is iieces- 
sary they should be publicly declared and 
corrected. The letter of ‘ An Impartial 
Investigator ’ may he looked upon as such, 
and we think a very few words arc snfli- 
cient to shew tlic w'enkness of tlie (biiiida- 
tioii on which he has raised his elaborate 
structure. His drift, as it appears to us, 
is to give a preference to the Hindoo 
dynasty above the Maimmedan and the 
British. We have nothing to do witii the 
difference wliich may obtain between the 
Hindoo and the Mahomedan dynasties, 
for they are }>oth past, and a discussion re- 
garding their comparative merits is not 
likely to be of any service to us. In re- 
gard to the comparative merits of the 
Hindoo and the British Indian govern- 
ments, we must premise that there is no 
human institution in which defects may 
not be discovered, and it is not a fair way 
of arguing to draw general conclusions 
from particular premises. Our corres- 
pondent has attempted to point out one or 
two defects in the British system of go- 
vernment, and has thence drawn a conclii- 
^on that the Hindoo dynasty, which he 
says was free from these defects, was pre- 
ferable. We would recommend him to 
extend his views a little further, and taking 
a general survey of both, consider maturely 
on which side the balance of defects pre- 
ponderates. If he draws his conclusion 
from such a comparison, we have no 
doubt he will himself discover his mistake, 
and find that, taking all in all, tlie present 
Government is far more preferable to any 
which have preceded it.** 

CULINA BRAHMINS. 

To the Editor ^ the Cowmoodee. 

I bear that some residents in Calcutta 
have recently expressed a wish that, while 
tlic honour of the Kooleenus is preserved, 
they may be forbidden to marry many 
wives : this has filled me with the liveliest 
pleasure. How we (ladies,) sufibr from 
the privilege they enjoy, I will inform you. 


AtiaHc InteUigenee^Calcutta* 
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My father was a man whose family ho- 
nour had been tarnished. He must have 
married in his time at least forty wives, yet 
lie never was at home. He was born in the 
Iioiisc of his grandfather, anil passed his 
days eitlicr in the houses of his fatliers- 
iii-lavv or in wandering up and down 
the country. He somciimes came for four 
or five days to his fathers-in law, after 
the lapse of several years ; sometimes 
he visited them after an absence of ten 
years; but it was always a source of an- 
noyance to him. My father’s residence 
was four hundred miles from my grand- 
father’s house. How frequently he visited 
ns docs not therefore need to be told. My 
grandfatlicr had brought him fiom his 
country, and married him ut once to my 
mother and her four sisters. He once vi- 
sited the country as I have heard, and my 
mother and tw’O of m'y aunts presented him 
with daughters. To the age of ten or 
twelve, neither my father nor my brothers 
ever took the least notice of us ; hut when 
they began to apprehend lest our mothers 
sliould give us in marriage of their own 
accord, five or six most stupid fellows of 
our brethrcMi by other mothers, and of oiir 
maternal uncles, as well as our father, 
brenight a bridegroom into the village equal 
in age to our oldest uncle and there re- 
mained concealed. Towards tlie twening, 
without the knowdedge of our mother, ami 
against onr consent, they took us away and 
married us all to him at cue stroke. This 
i.‘veiit occurred fifty years ago, in all which 
time T have not once seen iny husband ; 
whether he be alive or not, 1 am ignorant. 
I have passed my time in the house of iny 
uncle, someiimes as a cook, sometimes as a 
servant. The proposed arrangement can- 
not benefit us. We have sullercd that 
which was appointed for our destiny; but 
we rejoice, that others will not have to 
tread the same path. 

SlIRKKMlITEE UmUKEE DabEE. 

THE CARROWS. 

We have heretofore noticed the disturb- 
ances among the Garrows. The govern- 
ment troops have lately been sent against 
them, and there have been some slight en- 
gagements, in which a few of the Garrows 
having siifiered, they retreated to tlic moun- 
tains. The governor-generars agent, Mr. 
Scott, has therefore determined to pursue 
them into tlieir own hills, for which pur- 
pose some troops have been assembled 
from Jorehat, and Jamalporc, who will 
soon proceed against them. We hope that 
their pride will now he lowered. 

These fellows, though so contennptible, 
are exhibiting opposition to the power of 
the Hon. Company, Contemptible ene- 
mies must be repressed by corresponding 
exertions, as the Sliastras testify. “ A 
contemptible enemy is not to be subdued 
by valour.** 


Mr. Scott has therefore assembled troops 
of such a character, that is to say, he has 
appointed to this service the Burmans who 
reside in the Company’s territories, in 
company with some regular troops, which 
create*: a hope that tlio enemy will be 
speerlily subdued. Be that as it may, 
the war with these wild stupid enemies 
costs the Company a lakh of rupees 
a year. The distress wdiich many suffer 
T am unable to flescrilie. The existence 
of this war fills the natives of Assam with 
dread; the revenue is diminished by 10 or 
13,000 rupees, or even a greater sum. 
After the attack, T will send yon intelli- 
gence that may transpire. — Chundrika. 

INllIOO CULTURE. 

The Kditor of the Sttmackor Durpun 
makes the following remarks upon (he 
letter contained in the Jlun»o iJout, in- 
serted in p. t^O. 

“ As our paper is published both in the 
Knglisli and Bengalee languages, we con- 
sider ourselves pledged to bring before the 
Pluropcan community the opinions of the 
natives on those sidyccts in which they are 
interested, and to lay heforo the natives the 
opinions entertained by the British coin- 
miiiiity respecting their institutions. 

We have, therefore, this week, trans- 
lated from the ]fun"o Jhinty a letter on the 
subject of Indigo planters, that our Eu- 
ropean readers may be able to see, in what 
light soirn; of the natives of the country re- 
gard the system by which indigo is at pre- 
‘ cnt raised. jA*t it not be inlorred from 
this circumstance that we agree with the 
correspondent of the Dool. 'I'liere is doubt. 
Jess some exaggeration in Iiis statements. 
He lias also ascribed to the great body of 
indigo planters, those vires which charac- 
terize only a few individuals. In many 
districts the planters retain no club men, 
have no disputes wdth each other, and their 
ryots live in peace and happiness. Tlie 
violence of which the writer in the Doot 
complains, is confined to but a few pro- 
vinces ; and even in those disturbed dis- 
tricts, there are to be found men of the 
most upright principles, who w'ould wil- 
lingly do any thing in their power to make 
the lives of the ryots comfortable, by the 
sweat of whose brow they are accumulating 
wealth. The violent passions and the un- 
just dealings of a few men ought not, 
therefore, to be attributed to the whole 
body. In the districts of Jessore, Dacca Je- 
lalpore, and Kishnagur, there may possi- 
bly be men who hold the life ofa native as 
cheap as that of a pariar dog, and who keep 
a large body of ruffians in constant pay. 
But why should the innocent suffer for the 
guilty ? We heartily wish the system 
upon which the cultivation of indigo is in 
some places conducted could be radically 
changed. The introduction of this manu- 
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facturc has been of the highest benefit to 
India. It gives bread to the poor ; it af- 
fords support to an immense number of the 
middling classes of society who are inter- 
dicted by the shaslras from manual labour ; 
it enables the zumeendur to fulBl his en- 
gagements with government, and it gives 
us our only valuable article of export to 
Europe. Yet while it confers all these 
benefits on the country, we arc sorry to 
perceive, in the general body of the people, 
a strong prejudice against the cultivation. 
This clearly points out the necessity of 
reform. Surely the government, which 
has overturned the empire of the great 
Mogul, is equal to the suppression of riots 
committed within fifty miles of the capital. 
We have lieard, although we do not vouch 
for the fact, that, in some nciglihouring 
districts, there are not fewer than three hun- 
dred complaints weekip in reference to in- 
digo plantations. If there be no other 
mode of allaying the animosity W'hich thus 
subsists between the cultivators and the 
planters, it would even be advisable, in our 
humble opinion, to lay a tax of a rupee or 
two on each maund of indigo in the dis- 
turbed districts, and from the proceeds of 
this impost to support an additional jmlge, 
whoso sole business should be to settle 
indigo disputes. Eet him be constantly 
moving about the district ; let him endea- 
vour to trace the root of the disorder, and 
suggest to government the most decisive 
remedies. Such an officer should above 
all things possess one qualification, lie 
should be so complete a master of the col- 
loquial Betigrilee, so as to be able to con- 
verse freely with the ryots. If he were on 
the spot to inquire into every dispute, and 
vested with full powers to act, the planters 
might dismiss their clubmen, and thereby 
save the full amount of the additional tax. 

Considering, as we do, the cultivation 
of indigo as of the highest benefit to the 
country, a source of wealth and prosperity, 
we shall be forgiven for enquiring, whe- 
ther a large share of the evils complained 
of may not be attributed to the very in- 
adequate remuneration given to the ryots ? 
If they were living at ease, we scarcely 
think there would be such perpetual dis- 
turbances. Those who cultivate corn ex- 
hibit no such insubordination. We arc 
inclined to think that too many bundles of 
indigo are exacted for the rupee. Wc are 
acquainted with one gentleman, whose pre- 
decessor was held in universal horror, who, 
on being appointed to tlic factory, called 
the ryots and asked them how many bun- 
dles they could afibrd for the rupee, to live 
comfortably by the cultivation ? They 
named one or two bundles for the rupee 
(we cannot remember which) less than 
their former master had exacted. The gen- 
tleman agreed to the arrangement, and the 
consequence has been the total absence of 
all disturbance, so that the Judge of the 
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district, on quitting his post for another ap- 
pointment, declared in Court, that from 
this gentleman's factory there had not dur- 
ing two years been a single complaint. 

** If tlic ryots were better paid for the 
indigo they raise, we arc confident that 
they would not be so troublesome ; and a 
small advance upon the price would not 
ruin any planter. We have conversed with 
many planters, and arc inclined to think 
that the cultivators do not gain as much hy 
a higali of indigo plant as they do by one 
of corn or any other produce. If this be 
the case, we cannot wonder nt their indis- 
position to receive advances." 


i^4ilrra». 

LAW. 

SuPRKME Court, February ‘i2. 

The first law-term of the present year 
will finish this day. 

The greater part of the causes have been 
trials etparte, and there has been only one 
of any public interest, tnz, that of Wil- 
liam Thomas Blenkiiisop, v. Octavius 
Palmer," whicli w’as tried erparle on the 
17th in.stant. 'Ilie plaintifT in this case 
was a Clerj'yman stationed at St. Thomas's 
Mount, and the defendant was a Military 
Surgeon, at the same station. The action 
was in trespass against the <lefendant for 
criminal conversation with the plaintiff's 
wife. To spare (he feelings of the parties 
themselves, and from a regard to piililic 
morals, and decorum, wc forbear publish- 
ing the evidence in this case. — Verdict for 
the plaintiff, damages 20,000 rupees.— 
Mad. Cour. Feb, 22. 


liomDap. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, March 19. 

John Croft Hawkins, a commander in 
the Indian navy, was this day arraigned 
for piracy. Tlic indictment contained four 
counts, llie crime charged in the first 
count wa.s, for conveying certain persons 
(naming tlicm) upon the high seas, from 
off Zanzebar, towards the harbour of 
Bombay, as slaves. The second count 
was the same as the first, only stating that 
the names of the persons conveyed were 
unknown. The third and fourth counts 
were the sathc, respectively, as the first and 
second, only stating, that the conveying 
was for the purpose of the persons con- 
veyed being treated as slaves. 

The prisoner pleaded ** not guilty." 

The following evidence was tlien ad- 
duced : — 

Lieutenant Edward Sharp was called, 
but before he was sworn he inquired whe- 
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ther, as an oOiccr on board thu ship during 
the voyage, lie was bound to give evi- 
dence. 

After a little discussion, the judge (Sir 
J. Awdry) said thu witness should be exa- 
mined, but he need not answer any ques- 
tions that he conceived might criminate 
himself ; but until such questions were 
put to him, he saw no reason why the exa- 
mination sliould not proceed. 

Lieutenant Sharp was then sworn .-r- 
AVitness is a lieutenant in the Indian navy ; 
was first.! ieutenant on board the II. C. 
sloop Clive^ of wliich Capt. Hawkins was 
commander, on the 4th of January 1830, 
when he sailed from Bombay. Lieutenant 
G. Peters was second-lieutenant, Mr. Si- 
mon Fraser was assistant-surgeon, Mr. 
Wood was midshipman. After leaving 
Bombay we proceeded to Bassadore, then 
to Muscat ; at Muscat we took a native on 
board. We then proceeded to Sucotra, 
thence to Zanzebar, and afterwards to 
Lindy. When we came to anchor in the 
river Lindy, Captain Hawkins went ashore, 
and returned tlie same evening, accompa- 
nied only by the boat's crew who took him 
ashore. The first time I went ashore, I 
went to a shaik’s house, whose name was 
Nasora bin Esa. I saw some boys there. 
These boys wore brought in to the pre- 
sence of Captain Hawkins, and he and 
the shaik were speaking together. I did 
not understand their language. We re- 
mained ashore that day, and when we went 
aboard, the boys accompanied us, and came 
with us to Bombay. 1 did not sec any 
money given to the boys, nor any written 
transactions. Nobody appeared to take 
any particular interest in the boys. I saw 
boys at the sliaik's bouse on more than one 
occasion. On one occasion Dr. Fraser 
and the ]jurser were there, but I don't 
know if the shaik was present. Tlio boys 
were brought from within the liouse. I 
did not enter the house. Through an in- 
terpreter the boys were asked if they would 
go on board ship, who replied tlicy wore 
willing to go. The question was asked 
by the prisoner in Hindoostnnee, and in- 
terpreted to the boys. 1 understand Hiii- 
doostancc. It was stated to the boys that 
they might return after a certain number 
of years; I think five years were men- 
tioned. I can't recollect the exact words 
in which prisoner spoke. I recollect on 
another occasion being at the sliaik's house. 
I saw one boy, the prisoner was present, 
and a similar conversation took place to 
that with respect to the other bbys. There 
appeared no person interested for the boy ; 
no money was given, and no writing 
passed. This boy was brought on board. 
A boy named Mitchell was also brought 
on bMrd; 1 was not present when he 
came, but I saw him on hoard. He came 
to Bombay. I recollect his going on shore 
at Umboora with a seaman, who returned 
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without him : he was brought on board a 
day or two after, and was punished in the 
usual way for desertion ; the Captain was 
present at the punishment. There were 
several native huglows near the ship at 
Lindy. I sent a boat to one of them by 
prisoner’s order; two boys went in the 
boat but did not return ; one boy’s name 
was Thomas Westrey, but the name of the 
other 1 do not recollect. On the day the 
boat left the ship, three other boys came 
aboard ; 1 tliink before the two boys left 
the ship. One of the three boys that 
came aboard had the name given to him of 
one of the boys that left the ship — the 
name was Thomas Westrey. I did not 
see where the three boys came from. The 
boys were entered in the roll by the cap- 
tain's clerk, by order of the captain. It 
is customary for the captain to examine alt 
entries. There were three lioys, named 
Charles Fox, Waller Scott, and Charles 
Lacy ; they were the three first boys who 
came on board. I recollect the long boat 
being sent away from the ship; 1 prepared 
it by order of the Captain. Ten or eleven 
lascars, the scrang, and the interpreter, 
went in the boat. I did not observe any 
other persons in the boat but the men be- 
longing to the ship, except the man we 
lind taken on board at Muscat. I did not 
tliink any of the boys bad been at sea be- 
fore. AVlieii we left Lindy 1 think wo 
had about thirty boys aboard. The age of 
the oldest was seventeen or eighteen years, 
that of the youngest about seven years. 
When we left Lindy we proceeded to 
Zan/ebar. Tlic long boat returned to us 
at Zanzebar. AVIie!i the long boat re- 
turned, J was not on board ; but when I 
came aboard I saw four new boys. We 
came from Zanzebar to Bombay with 
tliirly-llircc boys. 

Cro«iS' examined. — The Company's ships 
always go with their colours flying. All 
the boys were treated as Europeans ; they 
received pay and provision the same as 
European seamen ; they were treated the 
same as English hoys would be, and were 
an English boy to desert, he would re- 
ceive the like punishineiit to that the 
African boy received for desertion. When 
the ship arrived in Bombay harbour on the 
25th of June, the boys were allowed to 
exhibit themselves on board the same as 
English boys ; there w.as no conc''almont. 
The Superintendent of the Indian Navy 
went on board to see the hoys, when he 
came from Poona ; it was nearly a month 
after the arrival of the vessel. Captain 
Cogan, the assistant-superintendent, came 
on board two or three days after the vessel 
arrived, and inspected tlie boys. All the 
boys aboard were allowed free communi- 
cation with each other; no impediment 
whatever was thrown in their way. They 
appeared to be content with their situation, 
lie-examined. — The whole crew were 
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removed on board the Hastings previous to 
the Superintendent inspecting the lK>ys, in 
consequence of the Clive going into dock. 

By the >1 think hve years was 

stated as the time for the boys to serve? 
The boy I stated at seven years of age was 
one of tliose to whom the term of five 
years was mentioned. £ heard it men- 
tioned to them aboard ship. I never knew 
a case before where native volunteers were 
taken on board that their names were 
changed. The boys never made any ob- 
jection to be treated as Europeans ; Uiey 
were put into messes witli Europeans, and 
never objected to it ; they rather liked it. 
The majority of their ages were about 
fourteen or fifteen years ; they were all 
old enough, so that in a few years their 
services would become valuable. There 
would be no objection to enlist European 
volunteers of their ages, and they would 
not be considered too young to be of ser- 
vice, 

J. P, Willoughby, Esq., sworn. — I am 
acting secretary to Government. (Mr. 
Willoughby handed in attested copies of 
two letters, one from the Siiperiiiteiidcnt 
of the Indian Navy, and tlic other a reply 
from the Secretary to Government.) 

To the Hon. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., President 
and Governor in C'ouncil. 

Hon. Sir : Notwithstanding the very liberal 
oltbrs made by Government to the Gogo lascars to 
enter in the service of the Hon. ('ompaiiy's marine, 
I am sorry to say it failed at the very moment, as 
I thought, of completion : between 3(»u and 4(K) 
having entered, when, all at once, without any ap- 
parent cause, they, to a man, broke their engage- 
ment, and refused ieaving Gogo to join their 
ships. It then liecamc necessary to consider what 
could be done to man the ships, so ns at all times 
to be availai)le as men of war, with a weli-trained 
crew. To man en I i rely witli Kuropc.ms will not 
only be very expensive but precarious ; indeed, in 
time of war, nearly impossible, without liuving 
the seamen sent from England. 

2. The class of seamen next to Europeans in 
this country fur courage are the Seedees, or natives 
of Africa, from wliich race most<if the Arab ships 
are manned, particularly the Inmutn of Muscat- 
Many of them have been in this service, aiul they 
are represented as a brave, hard-working, and do- 
cile race, making; good seamen, and assimilating 
well with tire h.vl>its of the Europeans, who like 
them. As those people mostly come from about 
the east coast of Africa, 1 would beg permission to 
be allowed to send acruixer there to see if we could 

r jt some of the young lails to enter for the service. 

am told that we could get, in some parts of the 
coast, plenty of volunteers; and I have every hope 
that I shall be enabled, by entering those boys in 
time, to have a fine body of men to supply the 
places of the lascars, who, from serving only one 
cruise, can never be made available for the efuties 
of war like the sepoys. 

I have the honour to be, hon. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Charlks Malcolm. 
Superintendent’s Office, Bombay, 

Nov. 18, 1829. 

No. 1,149 of 1829. 

MARlUra DBPARTMKirT. 

To Captain Sir Charles Malcolm. Superintendent 
of the Marine. 

Sir: I am directed to acknowledge the rcceiptof 
your letter of the 11th ult., and to convey to you 
the authority of the Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil to send the Hon. Company’s ship of war Clive, 
under the command of Captain Hawkins, to the 
Gulf, and then to run down to Che neighbourhood 
of Zansebar, to ascertain whether Government 
can, through that means, obtain some young lads 


from the east coast of Africa to man the Hon. 
Company’a vessels of war, the vessel returning 
back to Bombay liy the monsoon. 

1 have the honour to be, sir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. P. Willoughby, 
Acting Secretary to Government. 
Bombay C’astle, Dec. 10, 1829. 

Simon Fraser sworn. — I am an assis- 
tant-sur<;eon in the Hon. Company's ser- 
vice. 1 was appoititerl to the Clive in 
January 1830, and w'ent in her to the 
coast of Africa. Went to Bassadorc, and 
afterwards to Muscat. We took on board 
there a considerable number of Spanish 
dollars. We then proceeded to Socotra, 
Zan/ebar, and the river Lindy. I went 
ashore at Lindy. I went to a shaik's house 
in company with the first-lieiitcnant and 
Captain Hawkins. I went to the shaik's 
house on my arrival, and every day during 
my stay at Lindy. I generally met the 
prisoner at the shaik's house in the even- 
ing. It was a sort of fort. I heard seve- 
ral conversations pass betw'ecnthc prisoner 
and the shark ; there were several allusions 
made to boys. I never went on duty to 
the shaik’s house. I saw three or four 
African boys there. They came from a 
room, and remained in the court.yard. I 
believed the boys came out in consequence 
of a conveffsation between Captain Haw- 
kins and the shuik. Nobody came with 
them ; I lieard a bolt or lock drawn ; but 
do not know whether the bolt w’.ns inside 
or outside of the door. Captain Haw'kins, 
the first-licptonant, and another person, 
who frequently acted as interpreter, were 
present; he interpreted on litis occasion. 
As far as I could understand, the Captain 
wished hint to explain to the hoys lltat tltey 
W'ere going in the Cliee, to reniain for five 
years, and tiien, if they liked, to return 
to their country. I am sure that is what 
the Captain wdshed to he said to tlie boys, 
but I cannot tell wliat was said to them, 
not understanding the language. They 
were sent on boaril the Clive; they had no 
other clothing than loiigooties. No money 
passed, nor was any writing given. There 
were no marks on the iiersons of the boys. 
I recollect going up the river Lindy. The 
captain, the first-lieutenant, the purser, 
myself, the boatswain, two or three mid- 
shipmen, the boat’s crew, and a guide, 
were in the boat. Wc remained there 
one night. I saw a good many African 
boys there. I cannot say if any conver- 
sation pasitod between the captain and the 
shaik 'about the boys; the sbaik spoke 
Arabic. Three boys accompanied us back ; 
they came on board with us. I saw no 
money, nor any writing given. Ttic dive 
was at Lindy very near a month ; we ar- 
rived at the latter end of April, and re- 
mained till the 24tli of May. I recollect 
seeing the Nacodah of a native vessel on 
board the Clive, When he was on board, 
he was surrounded by a considerable num. 
ber of boys. I did not see him come on 
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board ; two or throe boys were on board 
before he came. The captain was sitting 
ill his cabin, and the first-lieutenant and 
some boys were also in the cabin ; scarce- 
ly any conversation took place in the cabin. 
I do not recollect having seen any money 
going over the ship’s side. I heard the 
captain say that the money tliat was taken 
at jMiiscat was for the purpose of giving 
bounties to the volunteers ; but I do not 
recollect at what part of the voyage. I 
recollect one of the boys being dead; he 
was dead when I saw him. I believe he 
was sick, and coinplnined of :i slight head- 
ache on the night before. 

Cross-examined. -—The boys who came 
out of the house accompanied us to the 
vessel ; they appeared quite happy going 
to the ship; they were afterwards clothed 
like other people on board the ship. 

By the Jitf/gc. — Going from the sbaik's 
bouse to the boat, the captain gave one of 
the boys his musket to carry, and he ap- 
peared pleased. The boy that died had 
no appearance of disease, nor any external 
injury. 

George Peters sworn. — I am a lieute- 
nant in the Indian navy ; was on board the 
Clive on her voyage to liiiidy. We re- 
ceived money on board at Muscat, biit. I 
do not know how much ; it was placed in 
the steerage in a chest, and was under the 
captain’s charge. About ten days after 
we arrived at Lindy, ten boys were brought 
on board ; about twenty more came on 
board whilst we remained .at Liiidy. The 
iaiincli was sent from the ship ; it had no 
boys on board when it went away ; when 
it came back four boys were on board. 
The interpreter went in the laiincli, and 
took some money with him ; I do not 
know how much be took, or whether he 
brought any back or not. Whilst on shore 
on leave, one boy ran away ; other boys 
who bad leave returned. 

By the Judge. — They bad leave on con- 
dition to return i:i the evening; about 
twenty obtained leave. 

Lieut. Sharp recalled. Some money 
was taken on board at Muscat: there were 
some thousand of dollars, but I do not 
know the amount. A great sum of money 
went out at Lindy. Some trifling articles 
were received on board, but I believe not 
to the whole amount. 

Cross-examined — It is usual in the 
service to draw' money at Muscat to pay 
expenses along the coast when going on an 
expedition. There were four African boys 
on board before we left Bombay. The 
European and African part of the ship's 
crew always went on .shore on Sunday ; 
they conversed freely with the natives. 
The four Africans taken from Bombay 
bad English names ; 1 believe they under- 
stood their own language, for 1 saw them 
conversing with the other boys soon after 
they came on board. 

Jbur.N. S. V 0 L. 6 .N 0 . 22 , 


Sliaik Moideen sworn.— I was scrang 
onboard the C7//’c in 1830, and went in 
her to Lindy. I w'ent in the Iniineb from 
Lindy to Keshooroii. Mahomed Ibrahim, 
a native pilot, two of the sbaik of Lindy's 
men, and a lascar crew, were in the 
launch, I was ordered to go with the 
dubush where he desired me. There were 
tw'o bags of money put into the boat; one 
was loose, and the other was lic<l. The 
diibash and fhe two men left us at Keshoo- 
roii, and rctiirnetl in tw'elve days, bringing 
three boys with lliem. When lliev went, 1 
do not know w'lietbcr they took any money. 
Mahomed, the dubash, bad charge of the 
money. No money w'as paid to the boys 
in my presence. No one was attending on 
the biiys except Mahomed and the two men 
I took in the boat. The Iw’o men then 
left us, and I took the boys into the boat. 
We then went to Kirbinja. The dubash 
.'igaiii went away about twelve o'clock, and 
returned at four, bringing with him a man 
and a boy. He called to me to bring the 
boat nearer the shore, wliich I did ; be 
then asked me to give him tw'enty-four 
dollars out of the boat. He gave them 
into the boy’s hand, who immediately 
transferred them to the man who accom- 
panied them. The man to whom the 
money was given then went away, and 
the boy came with Mahomed Ibrahim into 
the boat, which proceeded to Zanzebar. 
There were then four boys in the boat, 
who were taken on bo.ard the Clive, 

Cross-examined. — The launch was 
away from the slop nineteen or twenty 
days. During this time we used to go 
ashore for provisions; rice and vegetables 
were purchased by IVIaliomcd Ibrahim ; I 
do not know to what amount. The four 
hoys came willingly ; they were not 
brought by force. 

Be-examined. — I cannot say how much 
the provi.sions cost. Two bags of rice and 
s«me vegetables 'were purchased ; in Bom- 
bay the rice might cost live or six rupees a 
bag, and the vegetables about seven ru- 
pees. 

By the Judge.— ■ After the hoys came 
into tlie !)oat, 1 remained one day’, as lljere 
was not sudicient water to take the l>oat 
out. The boys could have escaped if they 
wished ; they got out of tho boat and re- 
turned to it themselves. The man to whom 
one of the hoys gave the dollars did not 
appear to bo a relative ; he merely said, 
when he went away, “I’m going.” 

Captain 11. Cogan produced the follow- 
ing copy of the instructions given to Capt. 
Hawkins on leaving Bombay, in the CYiac, 
in January 1S30:— 

No. 20 of 18.^0. 

To J. C. Hawkins, Ksq., Acting Commander of 
the Hon. Company’s .Sloop or War Give, by 
Captain Sir Charles Malcolm, Kut., Sui>erin- 
teiident of the Hon. Company’s Marine, &c. 
Having received on board your provitioiis and 
stores for four months, and sutneient spirit for five 

(I) 
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rnontha, with aa much good biscuit as you can 
stow, you are hereby required and directed to pro- 
ceed to sea in the Hon. Company’s sloop of war 
CUoe, under your command, and make the heU of 
your way to Bassadoie, where you are to land the 
stores and provisions, and deliver the packets and 
letters under ymir charge to the senior ofllcer; 
should that officer not find it necessary to detain 
you, or should no senior officer be there, or any 
order left for yourguidancc.you will proce^ in the 
object of your voyage as detailed in your orders 
herewith enclosed. 

Your strictest attention is required to the Ge- 
neral Order dated ad Octol)er 1(12!). 

Given under my hand at Bombay, this 4th day 
of Jutniary 

(Signed) CiiATiLEs Malcolm. 
P.S. — If the completing tiie C/ioe to the almve 
order in spirits and biscuits is likely to detain her, 
she will com})lete at Oassadorc with sufficient to 
last her until the middle of June. 

(Signed) C. M. 

To J. C’. Hawkins, Esq., Acting Commander, 
Hon. (.\)mpaiiy’s Sloop of War CVire. 
SuperintendenL's Office, Uoiiil)ay, Jan. 4. 

Sir: It having been dcemctl e\pc<liont by this 

S oveminent, os per inclosed copy of a lettor'froin 
Ir. Secretary Willoughby, under date loth Dec. 
18211, to raise seamen for the Ifiin. Company's ma- 
rine, from the coast of Africa and the adjacent 
islands, you are, after having performed the in- 
structions contained in my letter (No. 20 of ItK'o) 
iif this date, direr tetl to pre.t eed to the coast of 
Africa and islands in its vicinity, for that purpose, 
and adopt the l>(?st nieaits for entering for tlie ser- 
vice as many able-bodied lads as you can. in age 
from twelve to eighteen, free from all disease nr 
boiljly infirmity, and of that compact symmetry 
best calculated for seamen. 

■ You are authorized to employ, on reasonable 
terms, an agent to assist, you in this duty, and to 
give these latls the Ijounty'agreeable to the regula- 
tion, or a reasonable suin more, should that not 
be thought a sufficient inducement. 

You will rate these lads as marine boys on board 
your ship, .mtl pay the strictest attention to their 
morals, au<l the speedy attainment of their pro- 
fession ; and yem will perform this tluty with the 
strictest delicacy and consideration, ana avoid, as 
iimch as possible, giving umbrage to the Mahome- 
dan govcrnnietils ; as uixm the success of this 
mcas!ire the efficiency of the Hon. Company’s 
marine service will very materially depend. 

V'ou will keep a private journal of every tr.ms- 
action that t)ci:urs during your cruise, winch will 
be forwarded to me on your return; with a report 
tm what you consider tlie best means of engaging 
the lads mr the service. 

You will visit the island of Socotra going and 
coming, .and report on the anchorage at lK>th sides 
of the island, with such facilities or advantages it 
may possess for forming a coal depot on it, for the 
steam navigation between this island and the (led 
Sea. 

You arc to engage no more than sixty of the 
Seedy boys, as that nuinbet will be sufficient for 
the present. 

You are to instruct Lieutenant Peters, in con- 
junction with the master, to make a useful surv’cy 
of such ports and harbours at Socotra and other 
places, that may be useful to navigation in gene- 
ral, but to detain the vessel as little as possible 
from the more important duties on which you arc 
e nga ged - 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) Charles Malcolm, 
Superintendent. 

Captain Co;rnn also produced a copy of 
the list of the ship's crew, signed by 
Captain Hawkins, showing the dates of 
entry and names given to thirty-four Afri- 
can hoys. 

An African interpreter wa.s called in, 
hut previous to his being sworn as inter- 
preter, Mr. Mwley desired to aslg him a 
question, which was complied with. 

Ml*. 3/or/i^/.-— Did you not tell one of 
the African hoys that he was to tell the 


grand jury tlint he went unwillingly on 
board the Clioe ?— I did not. 

Two African interpreters were then 
sworn. 

Mitchell, an African boy, after being 
questioned as to the nature of an oath, was 
then sworn and examined. — My name is 
Mitchell ; my native name is Nursec. The 
name of iny tribe is Motiioii. 1 do not 
recollect iny fatlier and mother. 1 left 
my country four years ago. I was very 
young when I left, and do not recollect 
how old I was. I was .'iboiit the size of 
the youngest of our boys. When I left 
my country I came to IJndy and was pur. 
chased. N isora was my master in liindy. 
Nasora's man brought me to I,indy. When 
I came to Lindy, I was working at my 
liberty. Nasora gave me work ; he was 
the nder of the (.ountry. I thought I was 
a slave. 

You spoke about having been pur- 
chased, what did you mean by that? - 
They could not make us slaves by acts of 
purchase; hut if we desiixn! to go, they 
let us go. 

Do you recollect going on board ship? 
- I was . asleep when 1 was taken on 
hoard ; T was asleep at night ; and the 
next morning a white man came to me 
and saifl, ** go aboard ship," and £ went. 
[Witness litTo pointed out the prisoner as 
the person wlio told him to go on board ship.] 

Do you understand for wliat purpose 
you were going aboard? — I thought in my 
heart that I was purchased. 

W^ere you willing to go aboard ? — When 
I w'.'is told Ut go, 1 went. 

Would you rather h.'ive remained on 
shore, or go aboard?—-! was a slave ; and 
beitjg helpless, I went. 

Suppose your master told you, if you 
liked to gti, you could go ; or if you 
wislied to remain, you miglit rcniuin ; what 
would yon have done? — 'I he captain told 
me, and T vi'ont along with him. 

Did you go on hoard? — Yes. 

Did you ever leave the ship ?— -No ; I 
was always aboard. 

Did you ever receive any punishment 
alioard ? — Yes, I was punished by the 
captain. 

Was that oil' Lindy ? — Wlicn the ship 
came from Lindy into the harbour of Uni- 
boora, I was fiogged. 

Do you know why you were flogged ? 
— I ran away in Umboora ; I was after, 
wards seized and fiogged. 

What was your reason for running 
away ?— -The people of my caste on board 
ship .said to me, why do you stay here? 
tlicse people are not good. 

Did you receive any money at Lindy ? 
—I did nor, nor at any other place till I 
came to Bombay. 

Were you told at Lindy, or any other 
place, that you would be allowed to re- 
turn to Lindy at any future time? — No. 
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Have you received any money since you 
came to Bombay ? — Yes, T receive regu- 
lar pay. 

Lieutenant Sharp was recalled, and 
said witness was one of the boys brought 
from Africa. He was not present when 
he was negociated for. 

Mitchell examined by the Jud^^e , — When 
the captain told you tQ go aboard, did 
the captain speak to you or any one 
else for him ? — The captain himself spoke 
to me. 

Did he speak to you in any way that 
you could understand? — I did not under- 
st:ind. 

Did any one else explain it to you ? — 
Tlic captain himself told me. 

By the Advocate Gcncruf, — You said 
something about four men, who are they? 
— 1 do not know. 

Did they understand your language? — 
No. 

IIovv could you understand Ca)>tain 
Hawkins when you did not know his lan- 
guage? — T did not understand him, but 1 
went. 

By the Judge. Did the captain, Na- 
sora, or any one else, speak to you .ahoiit 
going al)oard ship wliilstyou were in Liii- 
dy ? — No. 

Did they say any thing to you .at all? 
— When the captain came there they said 
nothing to me. 

Was the country you came from to 
Lindy far away or near? — Ne:ir. 1 w'as 
fifteen days coming ; I came by land. 

Had you ever been at sea before you 
went aboard the ship ? — I used to go to 
the shore to look at the sea. 

By the Advocate f/ciicra/.— Did the 
white man by any signs indicate to you 
that you were to go on boaid ? — He did. 

Was the ship then in sight?- It was. 

William Hays, another African boy, 
sworn. — I have forgotten my native name, 
it is so many years ago. I recollect going 
aboard ship ; I was called Beer before that 
time. My country is near Mohiou ; from 
thence 1 came to Lindy. I was at Lindy 
one day, and the next day was put on 
board. Nasora bin Esa ])urchased me one 
day, and the next day he sent me aboard. 

1 came from my country to Lindy in one 
day. Mahomed bin Esa put me in a boat 
and went away ; he sent a Seedy with me, 
and when I went aboard I saw' white men. 
There were six boys in the boat. 1 did 
not receive any money before I came 
aboard ship ; I have received money since 
I have been in Bombay. 1 was a slave in 
Oongan. I was working in the house of 
Nasora bin Esa ; he gave me fish to eat. 

I never received any money in my own 
country. I recollect iny father ; he taught 
me to work wdien 1 was with him ; he 
was a tiller of the ground ; he taught me 
to sow seeds. My father was his own 
master, but my mother was a slave ; my 


father had land of his own. After I left 
my father I went to service with Moo- 
geesa ; he fed me and gave me clothes. I 
occasionally asked leave to go aw'ay for 
two or three days, and obtained it. The 
captain asked me if I would go with him, 
and I said I would. A man told me that 
the captain said if I liked I might go with 
him, and 1 said J would. I was tied in 
Lindy. 

One of the African boys, named Tho- 
mas Weslrey, was next culled into court, 
and when placed in the witness-box his 
bead could scarcely be seen ; he appeared 
not more than six years old. Seven or 
eight other African boys were called in, 
and Lieutenant Sharp was recalled, who 
identified them all as being some of the 
boys brought in the Clive to Bombay. 

The case for the proseculiun here closed. 

Oil the prisoner being culled upon for 
his defence, he read it fnini a paper which 
he held in his hand. The only evidence 
jiroducefl was to the prisoner’s character, 
w'heii ]\lnjor Diinsterville, Captain Cogan, 
J>r. Barra, and Captain ('leridon, were 
called, who spoke in the highest terms as 
to the ])ri.soiuT’s being a hu inane and ho- 
noiirabie man. 

The le.irned Judge charged the jury, 
minutely coniineiiting upon the difiireiit 
parts of the evidence us lie ]>roceeiled. 

The jury then retired, and upon tlicir 
return gave a gem ral verdict of guiY/.y, but 
with a strong leeommcnclalioii to mercy, 
fioiii tlie peculiar circumstances under 
which fheinisotu r bad been placed. 

In reply to two questions put to them by 
the Judge, they stated their belief to Ik? — 
1st, that the boys came willingly on 
board ; ‘Jd, that they were obtained by 
purchase. 

April V2. 

A motion having been made by the rle- 
feiidaiit’s counsel in arrest orjudgnient, 
the court this day heard and overruled the 
objection. The learned judge slated it as 
bis opinion that the judgment should not 
be arrested, but that in consideration of 
what had been advanced upon the subject, 
he wus willing to respite the sentence till 
the next sessions, when the bench would 
probably he full, in ca?.e the prisoner 
should prefer such a course being taken. 
However, after some consultation, his 
counsel stated that tlie prisoner wished the 
sentence to be passed without further 
delay; — in consequence of which his lord- 
ship addressed him in the follow'ing 
terms : 

“ You stand convicted of the capital 
crime of piracy, in breaking the laws 
passed for abolishing the slave trade, — 
laws the efliciency of w'hich has been for 
some time past an object of peculiar soli- 
citude with the legislature, and the enfor- 
cing of which is entrusted to your profes- 
sion, as one of its peculiar, and, in time of 
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peace at least, its most important duties. 
But whilst your situation, as a geniletnan 
and a naval officer, can only be considered 
as aggravating your olFencc, T am happy 
to say that it is not sullied by any of those 
additional horrors^ which, though nut 
essentially necessary to constitute tl»e crime 
of the African slave-trade, have given to 
its picture some of its blackest features, 
and have perhaps chiefly tended to excite 
public indignation against it. That the 
slaves were kindly treated when on hoard 
your ship, is undisputed ; and I give you 
full credit for the honesty of your convic* 
lion, tliat you were conferring on llieni 
the blessings of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. But the rule is universal, that no 
7/ia?i 7nat/ do evil that mai/ ciwic , and 

the plea has been in this case expressly dis- 
allowed hy the legislature, ns it was upon 
that very plea lliat the slave- traile, now 
abolished, was originally defended among 
civilized nations. 

“ Nor will it avail you, except in miti- 
gation, that you satisfied your own mind 
that the boys were willing to serve. The 
jury, on sufficient evidence, liave found 
that to be tlic fact; but in so flndiiig they 
have done justice to your humanity at the 
expense of* your discernment ; fur the 
slightest reflection must have convinced 
you, that even if you could have made a 
slave comprehend that it was your j}ur- 
posc to give him an option, it was siieli an 
option £ts he never could dare to exercise ; 
as a refusal would only leave him to the 
vengeance of the master whose plans that 
refusal had defeated. Nor, supposing tlic 
slave’s willingness to he ascertained, coiihl 
it be allowed to justify his being purchased 
without at once rendering the abolition- 
laws waste paper ; except, indeed, as far 
as they would then tend to aggravate the 
horrors of the trade. For however diffi- 
cult it may be to communicate with the 
individuals ffietnselvcs, Kumpean slave- 
dealers would liave no difficulty in making 
persons in the Shaik of Lindy’s condition 
understand, that such previous ill-treat- 
ment, as would make any change accept- 
able as a relief, was indispensable to the 
safety of the traiffc. On this, amongst 
other grounds, I am satisfied that such 
consent as a slave could give will not vary 
the law of the case. In one or two iii- 
stancesj indeed, those who were taken are 
such children that the very mention of 
their consent would be a mockery, and that 
it is hard to believe it was really intended 
that they should go home after four or five 
years. The arbitrary act also of changing 
their names was eminently calculated to 
obstruct their availing themselves of the 
permission, and strongly characterizes the 
actual slavery of their condition, hoVever 
beneficially the master’s power may have 
intended to be exercised. 

** I do nof, however, impute to you that 


theso things were done on sordid calcula. 
tionj they were more probably the casual 
circumstances of a course of conduct sub- 
stantially unjustifiable. You were pro- 
bably induced by zeal for the service, and 
by anxiety to distinguish yourself as an 
active officer, to do that by illegal means 
which you found it impracticable to do 
legally, and to think yourself at liberty to 
misapply, in the purchase of slaves for the 
service, those funds with which you were 
enlni-sted expressly as a hoiiiity to vuhiii- 
teers. 

“ Tlic case being one of novelty and im- 
portance, though 1 confeNS I do not think 
it one of nuicli difficulty, I am glad that 1 
feel it my duty, on other gruiiiids, to 
adjudge a punishment of such a nature, 
that before the heaviest part will have been 
suffered, you will be able to learn whether 
the opinion of those w'ho advise his 
Majesty at home differs from mine ; but 
after giving much weight to the jury’s 
very proper recommendation to the utmost 
lenity of the couit, 1 could not feel myself 
justified ill sentencing you for such a vio- 
lation of u law, which is under the parti- 
cular charge of the naval profession, to less 
punishment jhat wliat I am going to pro- 
nounce. 'Mie sentence of the court is. 
That you be transported to the cast coast 
New South Wales for the term af seven 
yeats.'* 

On the day succeeding that on which the 
aforegoing sentenco %vas pronounced, the 
negro hoys brought hy the Clive from Zau- 
xehar were taken before Mr. Do Vitre, 
tlie senior magisirate of Police, and in- 
formed, through an interpreter, :lhat they 
were to consider themselves at perfect 
liberty to go wherever they pleased. They 
were given to understand tliat the usual 
bounty would be paid them if they would 
return on board sliip, but that in case they 
wished to go hack to tlieir parents, care 
would be taken to send them to the country 
from where they came. I'lie elder ones 
resolutely declined botli offers ; they ap- 
peared in high spirits, and persevered in 
the determination to remain on sliore. They 
appeared, however, alarmed at tJie conse- 
quences of the younger ones following 
tlieir example, and, after a little persua- 
sion, proceeded in prevailing upon a large 
number of them to return on board ship.— 
Jhimb. Cour, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

WATIVE EDUCATION. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the 
Bombay Native Education Society, held 
on the 19th April, tlie Right Honourable 
the Earl of Clare took the chair. The 
prize boys of the English school read and 
translated viva voce from Mahratta into 
English, and were examined in the higher 
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bninchcs of niatlioniatics. Ttm boys read 
Knglisli very lliieiitly, and all present 
seemed highly delighted at the progress 
they had made. Tiic Mahratta and 
Guojrathee scholars were examined in 
their several languages. The prizes 
were then dJslriliuted by the Governor, 
in awarding whicii ids Lordship expressed 
liimself much pleased with what he had 
seen. Tlie report was then read by the 
secretary, which shortly detailed the result 
of the Society's labours since its establish- 
ment. It appeared that about 2.^50 boys 
had entered the English school, fifty had 
k'ft it with a competent knowledge of 
the language, of geography, and niathe' 
inatics. 

The Society has fifty-six Guzeratliec and 
INIaliralta schools, containing about .‘UXK) 
boys under a course of education. The 
report further mentioned that the schools at 
Poona, Kaira, Surat, and Dharwar ap- 
peared the most Hoiirishing, and Mr. El- 
liot, it w'as stated, had taken much trouble 
in assisting the Society's views. Animig 
the books in the press w'e observed a 
ratta and English Dictionary nearly li inch- 
ed, which has been the fruits of five years 
of labour and diligence, unremittingly 
carried on by Capt. Moleswortli and the 
two Mr. Candys. 'IVanslations of other 
useful books were noticed as nearly leaily. 
The report stated that the surn realized for 
the Elphinstone Prolessorship amounted to 
2,16,fil4rs. ; the outstanding balance was 
Sfi,95C) rs. A professor is, w'e believe, 
soon expccU?d out, the gift being in the 
hands of Mr. Elphinstone. We were glad 
to hear that the Society had in conti iupla- 
tion the opening one of the west scholar- 
ships. The funds of the Society w'ere most 
flourisliing, having a balance in hantl 
Hinoiinting to rs. 1 8,1(59 : S : 7. On mov- 
ing the several resolutions, some inlcrcsU 
ing addresses were made. The Noble 
President remarked that he luid a difficult 
task to perform, following in the footsteps 
of two such men as had preceded him, but 
that he would never yield to any in anscicty 
for the welfare of the institution, and an 
earnest desire to do it all the good that lay 
in his power. Mr. Nevvnham, Sir John 
Awdrey, Jugoiiatli Suiikersett, Framjee 
Cawajee, and Cursetjee Monackjoe also 
addressed llic meeting. — Uombay Court r, 
yJpril 16. 

Sm J. P. UKANT. 

The Bombay Gazelle has the* following 
paragraph relating to this personage (who, 
though sumtnoiicd to England, seems in 
no haste to quit Calcutta), and we are at 
a loss to guess whether it be grave or jocu- 
lar. Iteforring to a paragraph in the Ben- 
gal Harkaru, respecting the condition of 
the steamer Knterprize (which paragraph 
the editor of the Gazelle contradicts, as 


“ very incorrect*’), it is observed : “ It 
will be seen by the following paragraph 
from the Bengal /hirkaru, that the steam 
vessel, in w*hicli tiiat estimable man Sir 
John Peter Grant proceeded to Calcutta, 
has been found to have a Ijple in her bottom. 
This vessel it must be borne in mind, was 
only just out of dock, at the time of her 
departure from Bombay. We say nothing, 
but W'e feel the more. That the life of so 
eminent a man should have been so risked, 
we shudder at; — that he has been pre- 
served we rtjoice at, how much, few can 
tell.” Laud we the gods ! 


CONVEVAKCEH KROM PANW'ELL to POOXAIl. 

Vehicles for ])asseugcrs have began to 
run between Pan well and Pooiiali. 'fhey 
consist at present of ;i sociable, a sbi- 
grampo, buggies, and a carriage (no name) 
of “ a peculiar construction, capable of 
accoinnuxiatiiig three passengers with com- 
fort.” On the completion of the new 
road on the Bhure Ghaut, two mail 
coaches arc to be started to run regularly, 
A person who travelled the route, states 
that he left IJoiuhay at seven o’clock 
and reaeliing Pauwcll at midiiiglit, fouiHi 
a piie.eton ready, in which he was conveyed 
safely and comforlahly to the foot of the 
Ghaut, where lie foutul palankeens pre- 
pared to carry the passengers to Khandalla, 
where a barouche w'as waiting, in which 
they reached Poonah at tw'o r.M. on the 
ensuing day, making the period occupied 
ill the Journey ten hours one passed in 
the tavern at Panwell, another at breakfast 
at Wurgouni, and another lost in changing 
horses five times. The rate of travelling 
was eight miles an hour over a road in 
excellent order. Ttie fares, inside forty 
rupees, outside fifteen. 


The Bombay Courier^ of April Ifilh, lias 
the follow’iug extract of a letter from Persia, 
dated in December last: “In Persia we 
have our troubles, wliicli at any other time 
might have been sufficiently interesting, 
llassan Alice Mcerza, Governor of Ker- 
man, and brother by the same mother to 
the Prince of Sheeraz, has invested the 
citadel of Yezd, which is held by Abdul 
Rozak Khan, hereditary chief of the pro- 
vince. This person two years ago drove 
from the government of that country one 
of the Sliah’s sons, and has since maintain- 
ed htniself in a kind of scmi-iiulepeti- 
dant aOtliority, sending presents to the 
Sliah occasionally, and neither paying the 
regular revenue of the province nor obey- 
ing tlie royal firmans. Hassan Alice 
Meerza marched from Kerman to reduce 
the refractory chief, in which ho has not 
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yet succeeded, find the Shall, alarmed by 
Hassan Alice's proceeding's, which indi- 
cate an intention of marching to Ispahan, 
as soon as Yezd shall have fallen, has 
called on Abbas M corza to march an army 
into Arak nominally for the reduction of 
Yezd, but really (as it is supposed) to 
keep his brother in check. 

“ Ilassan Alice declares that, if the 
prince royal should march an army against 
Yezd, he will oppose him, for that he con- 
siders Yezd his own. The chief of Yezd, 
believing that Abbas Meerza cannot move 
his army to so great distance, says he will 
submit to Abbas, but to no one else. 
Hassan Alice is very popular in Arak, 
and it is supposed that he has been en- 
couraged by the tribes of that province 
and of Fars and Kerman to oppose the 
prince royal, with a promise of support 
should he inun’h to Ispahan. Alibas is 
collecting his troops at Jingan, on the 
road to Tehran, and proposes to march 
upon Koone, whence his motions will be 
regulated by circumstances. 

“ The Shah, it is said, will take no part 
in the business, leaving Abbas Meerza, as 
heir to the throne, to defend liis iiwii ])re- 
tensions, and supjiort Abdul Ib/.ak Khan 
(who offers to submit to him) should he 
think himself capable of doing so. This 
appeal the prince royal cannot disregard 
without a terrible loss of character, and 
Ids rival is a man of courage, liberality, 
and enterprise, and though^ by his friends 
to have too much contideiu'o in himself 
to retire without striking a blow, A civil 
war is therefore very generally anticipat- 
ed, hut I think it quite as ])robahIe that the 
dififcrence vi'ill be compromised. Tn the 
tnccan lime all here is bustle and prepara- 
tion for the campaign ; money, however, 
is wanting, though every man in the 
province who had any has been squeezed, 
and all the district governments put up to 
auction. Five thousand infantry, three 
thousand cavalry, two troops of horse 
artillery, and a dozen lieavy brass guns 
will however be collected, and if properly 
commanded and paid (^wliicli in Persia 
they are not likely to be), ought to suffice 
to put down any rival tliis country could 
at this moment turn out against the prince 
royal. But, of course, every thing will 
be mismanaged, and the result left to 
cliance. 

“ If the parties do come to blows, this 
contest may have the good effect of de- 
ciding the question of the succession be- 
fore the throne shall have become vacant. 
It may he infinitely injurious to our in- 
tercsts if Abbas Meerza should be induced 
to call in the aid of Uiissia, which, if he 
gets the worst of it in the first encounter, 
he most infallibly will do. I wish yve had 
some more officers here to keep things 
right k) the army, and to assist deciding 
the matter." 


tOcT. 

ifftin/i. 

CONSEQUENCES OF OPEN TRADE. 

A writer in the India Gazette of Cal. 
cutta (a free- trade paper), who appears 
we]l.!in formed upon Chinese topics, makes 
the following remarks upon the trade with 
Chinn, with reference to its being opened 
to British merchants. Tliey arc well 
worthy of attention^ as indicative of the 
policy which such opening will probably 
force upon us: — 

“ I have advanced that the policy of the 
Cliincse government is to avoid forcing fo- 
reigners to extremity. I have inferred 
that their extraordinary expenditure de- 
pends greatly upon foreign commerce. 
There are, however, other causes which 
would make it extremely difficult for their 
government to dispense with any part of 
its foreign trade. All the best exports 
from that country are produced in the pro- 
vinces to the northward of Canton. The 
tea, the richest silk, the best nankeens, the 
most delicate porcelain and lacquered- 
ware, even the finest fVuits, are all found 
there. The woollens, which are the prin- 
cipal imports into t^ljina by the Company, 
are articles of luxury , merely, at Canton. 
Tn the nortlieni provinces, warm clothing 
is necessary, and thither the woollens go, 
as fiir as their high price will admit of. 
Both exports and imjuntspass to their des- 
tiiintioii through the interior of the eoini- 
try ; paying a high duty in every city which 
they pass through. Independently of the 
expense of boating on the rivers and 
canals, those goods employ a vast number 
of men to carry them across the Meylin 
mountain, which hounds the Canton pro- 
vince to tlie northward. Every chest of 
tea is borne there, for eighteen miles, on 
men's backs : the green tea has, besides, 
to make another portage at llie northern 
extremity of the Fokien province. Now, 
imagine a stojipage of the trade, which 
should tlirow the whole of these porters 
and boatmen, the xnaniifacturers, and the 
tea-cultivators, out of employment for 
twelvemonths, and that in a country dis- 
aflected to tlie reigning dynasty, and filled 
with secret societies, whose object is to get 
rid of it. Opium, the largest import into 
China, equal in value to the price paid to 
the Chinese for tea, is all smuggled, and 
nearly all goes to the north by sea. The 
balance of the duty -paying trade is, tliere- 
fore, greatly in favour of the Chinese. 
Since the imports pay a much larger share 
of the duties and charges of transit through 
the country than the exports, it appears to 
the Chinese, who arc little versed in poli- 
tical economy, that they are much the 
gainers by the transaction. It is pretty 
certain, then, from this and other causes 
mentioned' before, that the Chinese govern- 
ment cannot alibrd to lose the foreign 
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trade. I will alfirm that they dare not in- 
terdict it. 

<< The only substitute proposed for the au- 
thority of the committee inChina, when the 
trade shall be laid open, is a king’s con- 
sul. It will be easy, no doubt, to give him 
the same power which the committee now 
possesses-— to prevent llritish vessels en- 
tering the harbour or delivering cargo, in 
case that he is obliged to contend against 
the oxiictions and regulations of the ‘ thief. 
Uikers,* soiicars, or linguists of Canton. 
But, in that event, who is to pay the demur- 
rage for detention of the shi|j.s ? £600 per 
diem is little to a monopolist who clears a 
million and a half sterling of profit per 
annum; but if that sum, or half of it, 
have to be paid by private merchants, 
whose competition will not allow of great 
profits, we may he sure that there will he 
a prodigious clamour against his British 
Majesty’s Government for coinpensiition. 
Nay more ; the free-traders will, 1 think, 
in diiecliiig tlic whole force of the manu- 
facturing and mercantile interest, which is 
now arrayed against the monopoly, to. 
wards compelling the ministers of the 
Crown to deliver them from the vexations 
and exorbitance of the local government, 
and its subalterns of Canton. Were I a 
British merchant I should go further, and 
take merit to myself, beyond that of Mr. 
Crawfurd, for demanding of llie British 
Government thus early, that it procure for 
its subjects free and umnolcsted access to 
tile northern ports of China. 1 would stake 
my mercantile existence that, after the 
Chinese were satisfied of their incompe- 
tence to eject us, the British trade with 
that empire would increase in a greater 
ratio than it has done in India since the 
relaxation of the Company's jiionopoly. Tt 
is pure humhu" fo talk now-a-dut/s of the 
law t)f nations. It has been violated by 
every state in Europe, and by none more 
than Great Britain, whenever it was found 
convenient to do so ; and Vattel), now sells 
at every hook-auction for less than an old 
song, even when put up in the same lot 
with the Evidence on East- India AflUirs, 
and all manner of ‘ Considerations* on the 
Government and Trade of the British 
Empire in the East. 

“ Every resident in Chinas who has given 
his altentioji to the subject ^ bcl'woes a rupture 
with the Chinese to be UieviUiblc, two or three 
years after the opening of trade. No one 
doubts the result. The Britisii power must 
prevail. It may involve the necessity, under 
the present reign, of building another Fort 
fFilliam, which will cost some crores 
rupees beyond the expense of the tear. But 
a five per cent, loauin Calcutta will readily 
furnish the ways and means, and the other 
half of the batta, if there be any end to it, 
may go to keep down the interest. Here, 
however, considerations of remote danger 
arise.*' 


TUB HONG MERCHANTS. 

Howqua, the senior hong merchant, 
was a linguist, I believe, or something in- 
ferior. It matters little ; he is undoubted- 
ly a man of talent, and the only hong 
merchant who has a clear perception of the 
danger awaiting his cofliitry, by contact 
with the British. His views on this head 
are acutely sharpened by self-interest; for 
every rupture, terminate as it may, draws 
upon his treasures. He is, therefore, a 
staunch ailhcrent to the jiolicy of restrict- 
ing foreigners within as narrow limits as 
possible — the only expedient likely to 
occur to an intelligent Chinese, in* the 
present state of their knowledge. lie is 

;enerally supposed to be enormously rich ; 
but 1 <loiil)t if Ills coders be found so well 
filled after his death as is expected. Puaii- 
kcqua’s hong is conducted by Tinqiia, who 
was a suballern in the Chinese army, prior 
to turning inercha nt. He is a shrewd sen- 
sible man, who has as little as possible to 
do with the mandarins. Both he and 
ITowqiiu have long since discovered that 
they were unequal to cope with free traders. 
They have confined themselves entirely to 
the Company’s business, and have pros- 
pered acconliiigly. JMowqua, die hong 
merchant, is a debauchee. His brother, 
who conducts the business of tlie hong, is 
a respectable man ; hut his credit has not 
been good for some time past, and he is 
only kept up by II(»w<pia’s assistance. 
Chunqua, the lioiig merchant, is an imbe- 
cile. His brotfier, the active partner, was 
once a deputy collector in the government 
employ ; but he jj- sjulaled, ami was ba- 
nished to Klein Tartary : on his return he 
turned mercliaut, acting lir.st for bis father, 
and latterly for tlic brotiicr. Two years 
ago be retired fVoiu Ciuitoii to bis native 
province of N inking, carrying willi him, it 
is saiil, some six lacs of tioliars. 'J’he hong 
broke iti consequence. One of the ob- 
jects of the discussions last year was to 
bring this man back, which w'as achieved. 
He is now at Canton. Kiiujiia hasdijipod 
deep into barter with Americans, jiarsees, 
and free- traders geiienilly. He has been 
on the verge of ruin for yearr, and is only 
saved by the good management of an 
honest, intelligent, shopkeeper, whom he 
has taken into partnership. There were 
but three other hong merchants at the com- 
mencement of the discussions with the 
local government, who arc men of no capi- 
tal or consideration, and confine themselves 
to their shares of the Company’s trade. — 
India Gaz,, Afar, 2. 

STORM ON THE RUSSIAN FRONTIERS.— 

On the 24th of April, in the Russian pos- 
sesions on the frontiers of China, a dread- 
ful hurricane, accompanied by a thick 
snow, commenced at nine in the morning, 
and continued without intermission until 
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the 28th at midnight. The snow blocked 
up all commutiication with the neighbour- 
ing posts. The inhabitants of the forts 
and neighbouring villages have experi- 
enced immense losses in cattle— naniely, 
3,494 hoises, 3,193 horned beasts, 7,134 
sheep, and 14 camels. The loss is esti- 
mated at 2l6,(XX) rubles, without reckon- 
ing the young animals of this season, not one 
of which remains. Two of tlie dependent 
posts of the frontier of Fort Tchindat- 
Tourrow- Iloiiiclf have also sulToicd con- 
siderably ; and w'hat renders the situation 
of the inhabitants still mote deplorable is, 
that the extraordinary ili>od has rendered 
comninnication very difficult, some of them 
having been obliged to quit tlieir houses 
and seek safety in the neighbouring 
heights. — Conslilulionnel. 


^U0tralaf»ta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The PrciA.— A new weekly paper, un- 
der the title of the Sydney Herald, has 
appeared at Sydney. It is very respectably 
printed, and, as far ns we can judge from 
the first number (April 18th), likely to be 
conducted with ability and temper. An- 
other paper, called JAfe in Sydney, we ob- 
serve, is about to appear. 

Sydney College . — A letter has been re- 
ceived from the Under Secretary of State, 
regarding the proceedings which took 
place about fifteen months since, at the 
laying the foundation of the Sydney Col- 
lege. The opinion of his Excellency the 
Govenior had not been received at the 
date of the letter, ihoiigli it was anxiously 
anticipated. The proceedings seem to 
have excited considerable interest, and ac- 
counts may be expected in a few weeks, 
regarding the piobability of government 
patronage. The institution, we are glad to 
hear, is not on the decline. We should 
feel equal interest in both the rival insti- 
tutions, the Sydney College and the 
King’s School, if they arc founded on a 
basis ec|ually liberal. 

The Magistracy , — A new coinmiKsion 
under the great seal of the colony, dated 
22d April, contains the names of 128 
persons as justices of the peace fur the 
colony. The list comprizes 65 naval 
and military officers; 8 surgeons, now 
or lately with colonial appointments; 14 
civil officers ; 28 country gentlemen ; 
and 13 merchants. Some complaints are 
made that a preference has been given to 
the court and camp, to the exclusion of 
the monied and mercantile interests of 
the colony. 

Steam Navigaiion, — A steam vessel, 
named the Surprize, built in tlie \;olony, 
was about to commence plying, as a pas- 
cage-boot, between Sydney and Paramatto. 


A much larger steam vessel is on the stocks, 
which is to be schooner-rigged, and inter- 
nally fitted up in the most comfortable 
manner. The engine is of sixteen horse 
power, and was originally destined for a 
steam-boat in the Isle of France, where it 
was fitted up. The vessel is to be con- 
structed upon improved principles, pre- 
senting a larger surface to the action of 
the flirul, giving her a sharp and deep keel, 
fora fiat bottom, and curved sponsons in 
])laco of perpendicular sides, raising the 
centre of her paddle wheels to lessen the 
force of her dead or hack water on the 
paddle boards. Slie will go up William’s 
River to Clarence town ; Hunter’s River 
to Wallace’s Plains ; and it is supposed 
that she will make a passage from 
Hunter’s River to Sydney, from sunrise 
to sunset. 

Melville Island . is said that orders 
are expected from home to re-colonise 
Melville island. The settlement was, per- 
haps, abandoned prematurely ; but now 
that it has been given up, it seems scarcely 
advisable to resume it without proper con- 
sideration and investigation. Men w'ho 
formed part of the settlement, speak of it 
with rapture, as a place where every pro- 
duction grows luxuriantly. This induce- 
ment is not to be overlooked, in connec- 
tion will) the probability of an intercourse 
wit!) the Malays ; anil the right acquired, 
by settlenient, to the northern parts of the 
Island, which are claimed by the Dutch, 
from discovery. It i.s to he regretted 
that the natives arc hostile, to a degree of 
ferocity seldom exhibited elsewhere. The 
Malay proas frequently touched at the 
place, and work was done tor them by the 
blacksmith, who made knives and other 
articles for their use. They were most 
punctual in their payments, which were 
effected with rice and other commodities. 
When an agreoment was once made be- 
tween the parties, no deviation from it was 
permitted. Should Melville Island be 
converted into a penal settlement, and 
should, in the course of years, a beneficial 
intercourse be a fleeted between it and the 
Malay Islunds, another settlement might 
be made in the vicinity of Shark’s Bay. 
The coast of this v.'ist island may then he 
thoroughly explored, which it never has 
been, notwithstanding the various voyages 
undertaken to effect it. Perhaps the in- 
tended voyage of Capt. Fitzclarencc, on 
discovery, may be connected with this ob- 
ject; but whether the new ministry will 
carry on or abandon the project, time alone 
will determine.— j4]jrU25, 
Formation of a New Society..^ A society 
has lately been formed in Sydney similar 
in nature and objects to the Agricuittiral 
and Horticultural Society, save, that it 
proposes to foster domestic manufactures, 
and the production of all those commodi- 
ties which the colonists ore capable of 
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raising aiul manufacturing themselves^ so 
as to save the value (money or produce) 
wliicli are being annualiy remitted or ex- 
ported from New South Wales to pay for 
like articles from England. The new 
society is composed of the landholders and 
shop-keepers of Sydney, and of the set- 
tlers aiid their sons up tlic country ; and 
accordingly, it comprises within its body 
some of tlie must wealthy, influential, and 
acute men in the Colony. Mr. Samuel 
Terry is elected President for the ensuing 
year. Wc are glad to hear of the forma- 
tion of this society, as wc arc fully aware 
that it is free from all party feeling, and 
has 3 single eye to the advancement of the 
Colony in its maiiii factoring and commer- 
cial prosperity. — Sydney Monitor. 

SWAN RIVEU. 

Accounts from this settlement idn Syd- 
ney, state that provisions had heeii ex- 
tremely dear, but supplies had reduced 
them to a more moderate scale. Articles of 
elothing, however, were still high-priced. 

A cargo of ponies had arrived from 
Timor, and were selling at per head. 

It was reported that Capt. Stirling had 
changed his mind with respect to convict 
labour, and was desirous of procuring the 
aid of Government prisoners, to get on 
with the heavy w'ork of the settlement. 

A new river had been discovered beyond 
the lllue Mountain, and called the Avon. 

Contrihiited by a Passenyer.-^A short 
time previous to niy Ic.aviiig Swan River, 
His Excellency Capt. Stirling crossed the 
inountains, and upon his return, stated 
that he found some very good land on the 
other side, and that there was goo<l ]>astu- 
rage for all kinds of cattle. 'I'his induced 
Lieut. Bull, R.N., Mr. Wright, and 
another gentleman to undertake an expe- 
dition ill the same direction, where they 
found good soil ; and on their return con- 
firmed the Govcriior*s account. I/icut. 
Bull was so much plciased with the result 
of his journey, that he immediately, in con- 
junction with Mr. Leake, engaged men to 
form a grazing farm on tlie east of Dar- 
ling’s Range. They set out a few days 
previous to my sailing. 

1 myself have been employed in survey- 
ing the site of the township of Kclniscott ; 
twenty miles S. E. of Freemantle on the 
Canning river, on the banks of which the 
intended town is to he. The township 
is to occupy a distance of four miles in 
length, and about three-quarters of a mile 
in widfli, about one half of which is good 
]^pund, being a reddish loamy clay ; tlie 
higher parts being intermixed with iron- 
stone. Tlierc is plenty of good red gum 
trees,, and maliogany trees growing on 
the site for all purposes of building. In 
ffict, it is the most desirable situation yet 
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found out for a town, the water of the 
Canning being most limpid and pure, 
with a sufficient fall for water-mills, and 
about a mile from the town there is a 
small stream, falling into the Canning, 
capable of turning any number of over- 
shot mills. I found some specimens of 
slate similar to that of Westmoreland, 
and on the face of the hill behind the 
town is the same ujipearancc, which if 
quarried would certainly pay well, should 
the town go on. Sonic settlers went 
up, and left the place again in disgust, 
owing to the ill-management of the per- 
son ajipointed to locate tlienri on their 
grants, he fixing them in one place, and 
after they had gone to considerable ex- 
pense, informing them they must remove 
as the situation they then occupied was 
a Government reserve; the result was, 
tliat tliey have come on to Hobart- town. 

The oflicial offices are about to be re- 
moved from Berth to Freemantle, and 
His Excellency will have two public 
days a week. This will save the settler 
u great deal of trouble and unnecessary 
cxjiense which are now incurred. 

1 believe it is the intention of the 
princi])al settlers to call a meeting in 
order to petition the home Government 
to make the colony a penal one, and the 
same is to be forwarded to England by 
IJ. IM. ship Sulphur. It will be the 
wisest thing tliey can do; for without 
some assistance from home the colony 
must fall to the ground. 

There have been some good vegetables 
grown even in the sand, with the assist- 
ance of manure ; especially cabbages, tur- 
nips, potatoes and radishes. There is a 
radish grown at Perth, in a shoe-maker’s 
garden (reserved for seed) as thick as a 
stout man’s thigh, and from ten to eleven 
feet high, in fact, the radish appears to 
take a cliiferGiit character in the deep and 
moist sand of Perth. Settlers arc in ge- 
neral leaving their first locations and re- 
moving further into the country ; in short, 
there is no soil until you get near Dar- 
ling’s Range, when some good ground will 
be found on each bank of the Canning, on 
which lacut. Bull grew good wheat, as 
well as Mr. Wright and Mr. Adams. The 
crops were very light, Lieut. Bull grow- 
ing about five bushels, Mr. Wright ten, 
and Mr. Adams seven bushels to the acre. 
ITie land was certainly very sour, having 
never been exposed to the sun, and the 
next season they expect a feir average 
crop ; the expense of clearing, &c. was 
about 30/. the acre . — Siny, Chron. April 7 . 


Jteu) ZealanV* 

Tlie Sidney Herald of May 2, soys : 
By the last arrivals, we understand, that 
there are vast quantities of heads preparing 
in Cook’s Straits, for the Sydney market : 

(K) 
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—They are those of the poor creatures who 
were massacred at Banks* Peninsula, Sept. 
15* Hands and arms are curing in the 
same manner — this is a new branch of the 
art, introduced amongst them by their 
highly civilized white brethren. The hand 
of the murdered chief, and part of the intes- 
tines, converted into a powder dask, we 
understand, are now in the possession of a 
gentleman in Sydney.** 

From another number of the same 
paper, we are glad to find that this vile coni- 
iiKTCC is stopped : — “ A vessel from New 
Zealand having brought up several baked, 
or preserved human heads, to the number, 
it is stated, of twelve, and several accounts 
of very serious disturbances having occur- 
red, to which, it is s.aid, the Europeans 
w^ere not entire strangers, an order has 
been issued forbidding the further impor- 
tation of that disgusting commodity : this 
order, though excellent in itself, falls short 
of tl»e expectations of the public, tliough it 
must he admitted, that the Government is 
limited in its power over crimes com- 
mitted in New Zealand, as it is neither a 
colony nor a dependency of the Crown, 
but is considered, with very little pro- 
priety, as a sovereign anti independent 
state. We may, therefore, regulate our 
own imports, but the law of nations, it is 
supposed, gives us no authority over their 

ports. 

“ In publishing the order in qiieslion, 
it would have been satisfactory if the 
names of all the ships and parties had been 
specified, that the innocent migl)t not suf- 
fer in popular estimation, and pcrliaps in 
the eyes of the New Zealanders themselves. 
It may be pleaded in excuse, that under 
every discouragement, the practice of 
steaming human heads by a process pecu- 
liar to the natives of New Zealand, is still 
continued, and is likely to continue, from 
custom and superstition. But tliis is not 
the point at issue ; for it is evident, that if 
the heads of enemies are wanting, the 
heads of old friends, past defence, are to 
be met witl>, and the facility being pre- 
sented, the view of profit will urge to the 
commission of crimes of tlie deepest dye. 
— We have done sufHcicnt injury by the 
introduction of firc-arins, spirits, and Eu- 
ropean maladies. Besides, if heads of 
natives arc not forthcoming, the licads of 
whites may be procured, w'ilh a little dex- 
terity and deception, equally fit for steam- 
ing, as those ofn darker hue.** 

Tlic following is a copy of the order 
alluded to : — 

(No. 7). Ctilonial Secretary’s Office, 
Sydney, April 16', 

Whereas it has been represented to His 
Excellency the Governor, that the masters 
and crews of vessels trading betwedh this 
Colony and New Zealand, are in tlic prac- 
tice of* purchasing and bringing from 
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thence human heads, which arc preserved 
in a manner peculiar to that country ; And 
whereas there is strong reason to believe, 
that such disgusting traffic tends greatly 
to increase the sacrifice of human life 
among savages, whose disregard of it is 
notorious. His Excellency is desirous of 
evincing his entire disapjirobation of the 
practice abovcinentioned, as well as his 
determination to check it by all the means 
in his power ; and with this view, IIi& 
Excellency has been pleased to order, that 
the Officers of the Customs do strictly 
w'atch and rejiort every instance which they 
may discover of an attempt to import into 
this Colony any dried or preserved human 
heads in future, with the names of all par- 
ties concerned in every such attempt. His 
Excellency trusts, that to put a total stop 
to this tralHc, it is necessary for him only 
thus to point out the almost certain and 
dreadful consequences, which may be ex- 
pected to ensue from a continuance of it, 
and tlie scandal ond prejudice which it 
cannot fail to raise against the name and 
character of British Traders, in a country 
with which it has now become highly im- 
portant for tfic merchants and traders of 
this Coloiiy,«t least, to cultivate feelings of 
mutual good will ; but if His Excellency 
should be disappointed in this reasonable 
expectation, he will feci it an imperative 
duty to take strong measures for totally 
suppressing the inhuman and very mis- 
chievous traffic in question. 

His Excellency further trusts, that all 
persons who have in their possession human 
heads, recently bronglit from New Zealand, 
and particularly by the schooner Prince of 
Denmark^ will immediately deliver them 
up for the purpose of being restored to 
the relations of the deceased parties to 
whom those heads belonged ; this being 
the only possible reparation that can now 
be rendered, and application having been 
specially made to His Excellency to this 
purpose. 

By His Excellency’s Command, 

Alexander M'Leat. 


By the arrival of the Harlequin from 
the South- Sea Islands, on Sunday last, wo 
learn that some disturbances have taken 
])lacc at Taliite, which threatens a revolu- 
in the government. The young queen, Po- 
mare, bad been absent from Tahite for 
several months, among the leeward islands 
of the group. She had travelled about, at- 
tended by a number of disorderly peo- 
ple of the lowest class, of both sexes. The 
code of printed l.aws which had been esta- 
blished by her late father. King Pomare, as 
the laws of the land (and which forbade 
the practice of the old regal and aristocro!- 
tical oppressions of the common people, as 
well as all tlie old obscene and idolatrous 
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cuBtomfi) were totally disregarded by the 
queen and her new counsellors, and tlie 
practice of the Christian religion was dis- 
continued, as to all public or private exer- 
cises of devotion. Shortly alter tliis, the 
queen came over to Tahitc with all her 
party, and some of her attendants com- 
menced their novel practices; but they 
were immediately taken up, tried, and 
punished. The queen, finding the majority 
of the principal chiefs determined to sup- 
port her father’s reformation, called a pub- 
lic meeting, as if to try her strength. All 
the chiefs and judges, and a great con- 
course of people, attender! at the appoint- 
ed place in the district of Pore. Most of 
the missionaries also were present. Several 
speakers appeared on each side, and it was 
soon decided hy a good majority that the 
laws should be respected and put in foice. 
Tlio queen was obliged finally to siibtnil, 
but no great dependence is placed on her 
professions. We must say vve are much 
pleased with this account of aflairs at Ota- 
iieite. That a portion of the people should 
wisli to return to the licentious, obscene, 
and cruel practices of their ancestors, is 
not surprising, Tiiere are tlnnisands in 
every Christian land, who either scofling 
at Cliristianity, or detesting its purity anti 
rigorous justice, would, if they liatl tiie 
power, do just the same. Tlie young 
queen is a voluptuous character; she 
wishes not merely to indulge her licentious 
passions in private, but to have them pub- 
licly recognised, so tliat the stigma of vice 
may not attach to her licentious amours. 
Now wdicn we see the great majority of 
the nation resisting her wishes, and choos- 
ing to dethrone lier, rather than relinquish 
the glorious reformation of her father, who, 
though immoral himself privately, was a 
remarkably politic, sagacious, and deci- 
sive prince, we feel highly gratified. We 
need not praise the humble men hy whose 
liibours for forty long years this great re- 
volution among the bulk of the people 
lias been accomplished . — Sydnetf Monilor, 
April 23. 


mapt of is^ooti lt?opr« 

From the triumphs of Liberty in £u- 
ropc, our readers will turn to coiitcinplate 
with equal pleasure the progress of Civiliza- 
tion beyond the borders of our own colony, 
towards the interior of Africa. African 
research has had many martyrs, some of 
tliem men of the highest qualifications, to 
whose genins and energy every obstacle 
must, have yielded, that w^is not in its 
nature insurmountable. Yet with the ex- 
ception of a few spots around its shores, 
the whole of this vast continent is covered 
from the eye of the geographer by thick 
darkness, and shut against the influence 
of the Christian philanthropist hy almost 
universal barbarism. To conquer the 
physical and moral diflicultics that lie in 


the way of African discovery, seems to have 
been reserved for the Christian missiona- 
ries, and the basis line of their most suc- 
cessful operations is the extensive frontier 
of tills colony. A salubrious climate, and 
a civilized native population, give this 
end of Africa prodigious advantages over 
every olh.er point from which the traveller, 
the merchant, or the missionary can at- 
tempt to penetrate into those unknown re- 
gions ; ami the aliolition of the slave-trade, 
the source of ])erpettial wars, massacres, 
and famines, hy producing a state of com- 
parative tranquillity, gives gcwjd ground to 
hope that tlie work of discovery and ame- 
lioration will henceforth proceed witli un- 
precedented rapidity. 

The history of the mission cstaldislicd at 
Lattakoo unfolds all the principles of the 
irresistible system now adopted by the 
modest, benign, and profoundly wise in- 
structors who have undertaken to nature to 
the family of virtue and true religion tlio 
most degenerate tribes of the earth. To 
the sketch given by Mr. Moffat himself, we 
have at present nothing to add : we would 
only recommend it to the serious attention 
of every reader. IVIr. Moftatt possesses in 
the highest degree all the essential quali- 
ties of an African missionary and an Afri- 
can traveller. Simple, sincere, intelligent, 
ami devoted in life or in death to the pro« 
pagation of the gospel, he enjoys a healthy 
and vigorous constitution, great bodily 
strength, a prepossessing presence, a 
tiling to which no savage is insensible ; an 
active disposition, the power of undergoing 
fatigue to an almost incredible extent, great 
rcudiness and decision in conversing with 
strangers, with much blandncss of man- 
ner ; a facility in acquiring languages, 
and, coutbiiied with a conscientious pru- 
dence, u perfect, unfeigned contempt of 
danger. He is every where reganled with 
the greatest veneration by tlic native chiefs 
and their people, and has, hy tlie weight 
of his character, rendered the name of 
missionary a safe passport through the 
midst of even hostile tribes. 

Mr. 3Iuffat, with the assistance of his col- 
league, Mr. Hamilton, has succeeded in 
reducing tlieBecluiana language to writing, 
a task of no small difficulty, and he has 
also arranged and put into form the ele- 
ments of liis grammar. He is now en- 
gaged in printing in that tongue lessons 
and books for the schools at Lattakoo ! 

For the institutions within the colony we 
refer to the report. It appears that they arc 
generally in a flourishing state, and that at 
no previous period have education and re- 
ligious instruction been so widely extend- 
ed, or productive of so much un mixed 
good. It is to be lioiied that the colonists 
will not prove ungrateful to those gene- 
rous societies in Lngland who arc thus car- 
rying on, at their own expense, a work of 
incalculable benefit to us all . — South Afri- 
can Advertiser* 
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<ralcutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

BURMAN MEDALS. 

Jle<ui^ Quarters, Camp, Karhowdah, Feb» 
19f 1831. — 'llie honorary medals autho- 
rized to be granted to the native troops 
who served in Ava, Assam, and Arracan, 
during the Burman war, being ready for 
delivery, the Commander-in>chief directs 
that rolls with figured abstracts, agree- 
ably to the form prescribed in G.O. by the 
Commander-in-chief, ofthelSthof May 
1811, of all the native commissioned, non- 
commissioned officers, sepoys, golundauz, 
and gun-lascars, who are entitled to me- 
dals for the services above referred to, be 
immediately prepared on foolscap paper 
and transmitted to the Deputy Adjutant 
General at the presidency, by the officers 
commanding the several corps and esta- 
blishments to which the persons so entitled 
may now belong, in order that medals 
may be transmitted to them. Similar rolls 
are to be prepared and forwarded by the 
several paymasters of native pensions on 
account of invalid pensioners, who may 
prefer a claim to the honorar^p distinction 
alluded to; but such rolls are, in no in- 
stance, to be forwarded to the Deputy 
Adjutant General until it has been ascer- 
tained by a reference to the corps to «\hich 
the parties belonged previous to their trans- 
fer to the invalids that their claims are well 
founded. Officers to wdiom such inqui- 
ries may be addressed arc enjoined to reply 
to them without delay, and to furnish, as 
far as may be possible, tlic information 
necessary to establish the claims referred 
to. The replies of the officers are to be 
sent with the roll. Claims to medals pre- 
ferred to officers commanding regiments, 
by the heirs of deceased native officers 
or soldiers, are to be investigated by a 
committee, and if found to be just, appli- 
cations for the medals accompanied by the 
proceedings of the committee are to be 
made to the Deputy Adjutant General. 

Rolls shewing the rank and names of 
ilie men present with regiments to whom 
medals may be issued are to be transmitted 
to the Adjutant GeneraVs office. 

EXAMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

Head^ Quarters, Camp, Meerut, Feh^2\, 
1831.— The following officers, having 
passed the prescribed examination in the 
Persian and Hindoostanec languages, are 
exempted from future examination, except 
the prescribed one by the public examiners 
of the College of Fort William, which they 


will be expected to undergo whenever they 
may visit tlie presidency : 

Lieut. N. D. Barton, 6th regt. L.C. 

Lieut. C. 11. Burt, 64th regt. N.I. 

Ens. R. W. C. Doolan, 12th regt. N.I. 

Ens. P. Mainwaring, 33il regt. N.I. 

Ens. F. Jeffreys, 7(Rh regt. N.I. 

Ens. J. T. Fergusson, 70th regt. N.I. 

RELIEF OF Tlioors. 

Head-Quarters, Camp, Fumaul, March 
4, 1831. — With the sanction of tlie Go- 
vernment, a change of quarters is directed 
to take place between the following corps ; 

10th Kegt. N.I., from Kurnaul to 
Caw n pore. 

24th Uegt. N.I., from Cawnporc to 
Benares. 

43d Uegt. N.I., to Kurnaul. 

FURRUCKABAI) PROVINCIAL UATTALION. 

Furl /f'ittiam, March 4, 1831. — The 

lion, the Vice-President in Council is 
pleased to direct, that ilic Furnickabad 
provincial battalion be disbanded on the 
1st May next, in conformity with detailed 
instructions, with wliich tlie officer com- 
manding the corps w'ill be furnished. 

2. From the date specified, or as soon 
after as the accounts of the men can be ad- 
justed, the adjutant and Kuropeaii non- 
commissioned staff of the battalion will be 
at the disposal of his Kxc. the Commander- 
in-chief. The arms, accoutrements, am- 
munition, and public stores now in use 
with the corps, will he minutely surveyed 
and reported upon to the Military Board, 
when the whole will he forwarded to the 
Cawn))ore magazine, and the books and 
other public records deposited in the office 
of the assistant adjutant general at that 
station. 

ADDITIONAL PAY TO SURGEONS AND 
ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 

Fail WUliam, March II, 1831.— The 
lion, the Vice-President in Council baa 
the satisfaction to direct, that the follow- 
ing extract (paras. 2 to 8) from a military 
letter. No. 88, of 1830, from the lion, 
the Court of Directors, dated the 8th Sept., 
be published in General Orders : the regu- 
lation therein sanctioned will have effiect 
from the 1st May next. 

Para. 2. ** Having carefully considered 
the several memorials from the surgeons 
and assistant surgeons of your establish- 
ment, which you have transmitted to us 
with your letter of 23d Oct. 1829, idge" 
ther with the observations, of the several 
members, of your government upon them, 
we liave come to the following resolutions : 



1831.1 Regiiter. 

S. ** That every surgeon in c) large oF a 
regiment of cavalry or infantry, European 
or native, or of a battalion of artillery, 
horse or foot, be allowed, in addition to 
the pay and regimental allowances of a 
captain in the corps with which he may 
serve, a consolidated medical staff salary 
of three hundred (fJOO) rupees per month, 
which is to cover the expense he may incur 
in visiting patients. 

4. “ That every assistant surgeon having 
the same charge, be allowed, in addition 
to the pay and regimental allowances of a 
lieutenant in the corps in which he may 
serve, a consolidated staff salary of one 
hundred and sixty-five (!('».'>) rupees a 
month, which is equally to cover the ex- 
pense of vfbiting patients. 

.5. “ Tliat every surgeon or assistant 
surgeon in charge of a regiment of Euro- 
pean cavalry or infantry, or battalion of 
JCiiiopean artillery, he granted, in addi- 
tion to his other allowances, twenty-five 
(‘Jo) rupees per mensem for every 100 
Europeans under his charge. 

(j. That every surgeon or tissistant 
surgeon in charge of European or native 
soldiers, not allaclied to his ow'ii regiment, 
be granted an allowance of twenty-five 
(2.5} rupees per month for every 100 Euro- 
peans, and twelve rupees eight annas (12. 
8.) per month for every 100 natives. 

7. “ We also authorize you to grant to 
surgeons and assistant surgeons of civil sta- 
tions a proportioned allou ance for the niim 
her of irregular troops under tlieir charge, 
in addition to thc'ir present civil salaries. 

8. These resolutions are equally appli- 
cable to the establislirncnts of Madras and 
Ilomhay, and we desire that they be 
brought into operation at all the presiden- 
cies on the same day. within two months 
of your receipt of this dispatch.** 

CIVIL AProIN fMKNTS. 

General Department. 

li/art:hn. Mr. E. II. Morland. .assist. ant under 
cominiasioncr of revenue and circuit, lUth or Sarun 
division. 

22. Mr. C. Tottenlum, assistant under comnus- 
sioncr of revenue and circuit, 19th or Cuttack di- 
vision. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

March tl. Mr. T. G. Vibarl, Judge of Dewanny 
Adawlut at Nuddeah. 

Mr. W. T. Robertson, judge of Dewanny Adaw- 
lut at Rajeshahy. 

Mr. A. F. Lind, judge and magistrate of district 
of Futtehporc. 

Mr. J. T. Rivaz, collector of laud revenue at 
Futtehporc. 

Mr. M. J. Tierney, register of Meerut and joint 
magistrate stationcu at Buolundsheher. 

Mr. J. Hawkins, magistrate and collector of dis- 
trict of Pumeah. 

Mr. J. Dunsmure, judge of Dewanny Adawlut 
at Allahabad. 

Mr. J. Carter, magistrate and collector of district 
of Allahabad. 

Mr. D. F. McLeod, a&sistant to the agent to 
governor general in Saugor and Nerbudda territo- 
ries. 

' Mr. J. C. Wilton, assistant to ditto ditto in ditto. 
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22. Mr. R. Ne.*ivc, register of zillah court and 
assistant to magistrate and collector of Ramghur. 

MILITARY Al»l»()INTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Vwt William, March VMh N.I. LleuL 

and Hrev. Capt. Arthur Wortham to be capt. of a 
comp., from Kith Dec. v. A. F. DingwalL 

dec. — .Supemum . l.ieut. James Drummond brought 
on effective strength of regt. 

Cadets of Engineers G. II. Fagan and Mr. Thos. 
Ilcnny admitted on establishment.— Cadet of Ar- 
tillery Frank Turner admitted on ditto Cadets of 

Infantry J. T. Hay and H. D. Van Homrigh ad- 
mitted on ditto. 

Lieut. Allan Ramsay, Bth N.I., permitted, at 
his own Tcipiest, to resign service of lion. Com- 
pany. 

Charles Robinson, Esq., Sd-member, to lie 1st- 
nieinlier of Medical Board, conse^tuent on d«»ar- 
tuic of Mr. Dickson, late senior memlicr, for Cape 
of t^ood Hope, and eventually t<i Europe, on fur- 
lough. 

James McDowell, Esq., 3d-member, to be 2d- 
inenilier, and to nfliciate as Ist-inciiiberof Medical 
Board, ditto, dit o. 

C:har1es Hunter, Esq., oniriating .'Id-member, to 
be :kl inemlier, and to otliciate as 2d-meiuber of 
Medical Board, ditto ditto. 

Superiiilending Surg. J. Browne to olKciate as 
Od-member of IMcdical Board, ditto ditto. 

.Surg. H. Ludlow to be a superintending surgeon 
on i^Kiblishmeiit, in sue. to C. Hunter, Esq., per- 
manently appointed to Medical Board. 

Assist. Surg. Ales. D.vvidson, m.ij., attached to 
civil station of northci'n division of Monidab.'ut, 
]}l:u:ed, at his own request, at disposal of Com- 
mantlcr-in-chicf. 

H^-nd-Qunrtrrs, Fch. 1«, Ifni.— Lieut. O.Lomer, 
21st N.I., to officiate ns 2d in command to Mhair- 
warrabUical bat., during absence of Capt. Ander- 
son ; dale of outer 7th Feb. 

Lieut. G. W. Stokes to act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to .^i!>th N.I., during absence, on leave, <if 
Lieut, and Acting Interp. and Qu. Mast, Fast ; 
date of order 27th Jan. 

iW/t N.I. Ideul. R. M. Miles to be interp. and qu. 
mast., V. Ciithcarl procccdcil to Europe. 

mth N.I. Lieut. E. R. Mainwaring to be interp. 
anti qu. master. 

4L’rN./. I.ieiit. F. VV. Birch to lie interp. and 
qii.niast., v. McKenly, who resigns a^jpointment. 

Vi'h. 21. — Lifiit. F. K. R.izc'lcy to ofliciato asadj. 
to .3d liat. artillery, during .absence of Lieut. Sun- 
derland; date of order 2«jth Dec. 1H30. 

Lieut. T. Fr.aser, 7th L.C., to do duly at con- 
valescent depdt at Landour during ensuing hot sea- 
son. 

Feb. 23. — Cadet H. Iloworth to do duty with 
2Uth N.I. at MceruL 

Fel). 24.— Lieut. F. C. Reeves to act as adj. to 0th 
N.I., during absence of Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 
and Adj. Field; date of order 12th Feb. 

Lieut. H. Vetch to act <is adj. to Assam light In- 
fantry, during absence of 1 deut. and Ailj. Matthie ; 
date of order 24th Dec. Kl'lO. 

Fort William, March 18* — Engineers. Cadet 
Thos. Renny to be 2d-lieut., to nil an existing 
vacancy. 

2d N.I. Ens. Thos. Young to be lieut., fVom 19th 
May luai, V. J. t:. Macleod dec.— Supemum. Ens. 
Henry Wyndhain brought on efTectivc strength of 
regt. 

Rcf^t. of Artilleru. Simemuin. 1st- Lieut. J. H. 
Daniell brouglit on cllectlve strength of r^t., 
fkom 4th March 1831, v. J. H. Middleton dec. 

Ofh N.I. Supemum. Lieut. T. S. Price, brought 
on cfTectlve strength of regt., from 11th March 
1832, V. A. Ramsay resigned. 

Capt. Francis S. Hawkins, sub-assist., to be de- 
puty assist, comini-ssary general of 2<1 class. In sue. 
to Capt. Macdougall, proceeded to Europe on fur- 
lough. 

Lieut: John Laughton, corps of engineers. 
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placed at diapoaal of Military Hoard for employ - 
raent in departmimt of public works, under suiter- 
intending engineer nortn western provinces. 

Cadet of Artillery H, A. Carleton admitted on 
establishment. 

Assist. SuTg. Thomas Ho^es app. to medical 
duties of northern division of Moraoabad, v. Dr. 
A. Davidsmi resigned. 


Head-^QuarterB, Feb. 25. — Lieut. W. S. Menteath, 
09th N.I., to proceed to Meerut in charge of con- 
valescents from Agra and Muttra, and to do duty 
at Landour depdt ; date of order 14th Feb. 

Lieut. J. C. Plowdcn,*17th N.L, to do duty at 
convalescent depOt at Landour, during ensuing 
season. 

Fs&. 26. — Capt. H. Garstin, 10th L.C., to take 
charge of 5th local horse, during absence of M.ijor 
Warde; date of order 13th Feb. 

Surg. G.Govan, m.d., posted to 37th N. I. 

Assist. Surg.B. Bell, 10th N.l., to join regiment 
to which he stands appointed. 

Feb. 28.— Capt. P. 1?. Anderson, (i4th 51.1., and 
2d in command Mliairwarrali local battalion, to do 
duty at depdt Landour, during approaching hot 
season. 

lOShhr.J. (There being no properly qualified 
officer In the regt.) Lieut. C. O'Brien, 1st N.I., to 
fiffleiate as interp. and qu. mast, until further 
orders. 

CSd Ens. C. E. Grant to act as interp. and 
qu. mast, until fbrUier orders. 

2cf N.l. (There being no properly qiialifleil officer 
in regt.) Lieut. N. D. Barton, Gth L.C'., to act as 
interp. and qu. master. 

March 1.— Lieut. F. St. J. Sturt to act a.s interp. 
and quart, mast, to 10th N.L; date of order 2Uth 
Feb. 

Colonel E. P. Wilson removed from 42d to 14th 

N-I. 

Lieut. Col. A. Stewart removed from 70th to.'>0th 
N.L 

Lieut. Col. J. Auhert (new prom.) posted to 7uth 

Lieut. Col. W. Kennedy (new prom.) posted to 
nth N.l. 

March 2. — Refrt. of Artillery. Lieut. E. D'A. 
Todd, removed from 1st tr. i!d brig, to 1st tr. Ist 
brig, horse artillery. — I.ieut. W. C. S. Lewin, re- 
moved from the 1st tr. 1st brig, to Ist tr. 2d brig, 
ditto.— 'Lieut. S. W. Funning, removed from 4th 
comp. 6th bat. to 4th cornu. 4th bat. — Lieut. L. 
Burroughs, remove<l from 6tli comp. 6th bat. to 
4th comp, (ilhbat. — 2d-Lieut. E. W. S. Scott (late- 
ly brought on effective strength) uostetl to 4th 
comp. .Wh bat. — Lieut. I'ol. G. Pollock V. B. to 
command of 6th bat. during Lieut. Col. Parker's 
absence, until further orders. 

Mr. Superintend. Surg. J. Swiney, m.o., to re- 
pair to Kiirnaul and take charge of superinten- 
(lency of Sirhind division, v. J. Browne, proceed- 
ing to Calcutta in anticipation of order appointing 
him an ofUciating member of Metlical Boartl. 

Surg. J. Manly app. to 16th N.l. 

ABBht, St/rgeone appainfed. W. M. Buchanan, 

M. D., to22d N.l. — J. McClelland to 30th do. 

Veterinaty Surg. G. Skeavington to join the Ist 

tr. 2d brig, horse artillery at Kurnaul. 

March 3.—~A»Bi-»t. Surgeons nppointed. J. Bur- 
goync to20th N.L — M. Itichardson, m.d., to 65th 
do. — H. Guthrie, m.d., to 59th do. 

March 4. — Cadet W. More to do duty with 64th 

N. I., at Dacca. 

Bwdtoan Pmv. Bat. Lieut. T. F. Tail, 20th 
N.L, to be adj., v. Vincent prom. 

Regt. of Artillery. 2d-Licut. F. G. Mackenzie, 
removed from 2d tr. Ist brig, horse artillery to 4th 
comp. 1st bat.— 2d-Lle«t. G. Larkins, removed 
fVom 4th comp. 1st bat. to 2d tr. Ist brig, horse ar- 
tillery.— 2d-Lreut. E. Christie, rcinoven from lat 
tr. 2a brig, to 2d tr. 3d brig, horse artillery.— 2d- 
Lieut. F. W. Cornish, removed from 2d tr. 3d 
brig, to 1st tr. 2d brig, horse artiUery. « 

March 5.— ‘Assist. Surg. R. Washboum to offi- 
ciate as garrison assist, surg. at Allahabad, during 
absence, on* duty, of Assist. Surg. Bowrem; date 
of order 19ih Jan- 
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Ens. J. D. KenncHly, 26th N.I., to do dnty with 
37th regt. at Kurnaul ; date of order 1st March. 

57eh N.l. Lieut. W* A. Smith to be adj., v. Da- 
vi<» prom. 

March 7. — Lieut. Col. J. Robertson, removed 
from 33d to 45th N.l. ; and Lieut. CoU T. Wprs- 
Icy, from 45th to 33d do. 

Fort William, March 25 . — Cadet of Infantry J. 
C. Phillips admitted on establishment. 

Surg. G. G. McPhersrfi, app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Miiorshedabad, v. Surg. Sa- 
vage, proceetlcd to Europe on furlough. 

Assist. Surg. A. A. McAnally app. to metlica) 
duties of residency at Khatmaiidhoo, v. Dramley. 


Hcad-Quartexs, March 8. — I.ieut. A. Homo to 
act as.idj. to left wing of (;2d N.l. during its se]»a- 
rati<in from head-quarters; date of order 1st 
March. 

Ens. W. II. E. Colclirookc, 14th, doing duty 
with 4;kl N.L, to join corps to whirli he belongs. 

March 10. — Lieut. W. F. Grant to act as adj. and 
interp. and qu. mast, to 63d N.L; date of order 
l«th Feb. 

Lieut. J. Sleemnn, 7'3d, pennitteti to duty with 
56tli N.l. till 20tli October. 

Lieut. W. Alston, (>»th, acting interp. and qu. 
iniust. to 16th N.I., perniitteil to resign that app. 
and to rejoin his corps at Dinapore. 

Capt. II. C. Dickson, 4tli romp. 1st bat. artil- 
U>ry, to do duty at itead-quartere of regt. at Dum 
Duiii until 15th June. 


Returned to duty, from Europe.— Lieut. Col. 
W. t!. L. Bird, invalid estab Capt. Hod. Mac- 

kenzie, I5th N. I.— Lieut. D. C. Kciller, 6th N.T. 
—Mr. G. B. P. Field, late capt. 23d N.I., on pen- 
sion estab.— Lieut. Arthur t^molly, 6th L.C. 


rUULOUGIIS. 

To Europe . — March 11. Lieut. Geo. Gordon, 
.5orh N.I., for health.— Ens. Wm. Lamb, 51st N.L, 
on private affairs.— Lieut. Col. Edgar Wyatt, 7*2d 
N.l., on ditto. — 16. Lieut. John Blencowe, .‘tttth 
N.L, on ditto. — ^25. Lieut. D. Wiggans, 7th L.C., 
for health. 

To Bombay . — March 11. Lieut. G. Larkins, regt. 
of .artil., rm private affairs, for six months. — 25. 
Lieut. A. M. L. Maclean, 67th N.l., ditto ditto. 

To Straits of Malacca . — March 18. Licui. H. 
Todd, 21st N.I., and examiner C.'ollege of Fort 
William, for six months, for health (alsp to Java). 


SHirPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

March 7* Sapphire, Gould, from Boston (Ame- 
rica), and Catherine, Fcnn, from London, Cape, 
and Madras.— 8 . Jessy, Auld, from Penang ; and 
Dicdcriclca, Hector, from Batavia. — 12. Tam 
tfShanter, Lindsay, from London, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and Madras. — 19. Sophia, Geivais, from 
Naiitz and Mauritius; Drongan, M*Kenzic, from 
Port Louis and Madras ; Linneeu*, Winder, from 
Madras ; and Red Rmtcr, Clifton, from China.— 
21. Earl Kellie, Edwards, from Mauritius ; Glen- 
iffer, Baxter, from Greenock ; Blora, Hermoine, 
from Batavia; SnlUic, Guczenac, from Nantz;. 
and Jean Henri, Daudouin, from Bourbon. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

March 0. Bolivar, Glllett, for Mauritius.— 10. 
Damd St-utt, Jackson, for London; WUliam, 
Voung, for ditto; and r/taenix, Dew, for Penang, 
.Singapore, and Batavia. — 12. Fergusson, Young, 
for London ; and Creole, Fourcade, for Bourdi^X.' 
— 13. Socrates, Duncan, for Cape of Good Hb]^; 
and Frederick, Moucet, for Bourbon. — 19. Cou^tfi, 
Poucard, for Bourbon. — 21. MeliUth, Cowley, iVar 
London. — 25. Navarin, Onfray, for Bourbon.— 28- 
Freak, Barrington, for Singapore. 


Freight to l^ndon (March 24).— Dead weight. 
JjAi light freight, £4. lOs. to £5. iOs. per ton. 
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HIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

ItlRTIfS. 

Jnn, 12. At Diiianore, Ihc lady of Lieut. F. 
Angelo, 7th L.t:., of a daughter. 

ft’b. 20. At Colgong, on the river, proceeding 
from Dina»»ore to Calcutta, the wife or Mr. WIl- 
lan, surgeon, of a son. 

22. At Allyghur, the lady of C. Mackinnon, 
Esq., civil assistant surgeon, of a daughter. 

2 »;. At Jangeinow, near Cawnpore, the latiy of 
.T. II. A. Amman, Esq., of a daughter. 

March 1. At Cuttack, the lady of Henry Brown- 
low, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

At Landour, the lady of Lieut. Bracken, of 
a son. 

2 . At Ghazeepore, the lady of Henry Lushing - 
ton. Esq., civil service, of a son.« 

4. At Calcutta, the lady of H. Henderson, 
Es(|., of a son. 

At Chandemagore, Madame Noel, wife of 
Monsieur Jean Noel, imissier du Tribunal do Pre- 
itiierc Instance, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Charles Kerr, of a son. 

7. At Calcutta, the lady of the late Capt. A 
Lomas, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Donald McDonald, of a 
daughter. 

}|. At Keitah, the laily {of C. Ekins, Esq., 7th 
light cavalry, of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Watt, sub- 
assist. com. gen., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mr.s. A. M. D'^^ouza, of a son. 

— At Muttra, tlic lady fif Lieut. Bradford, 1st 
cavalry, of a son. 

10 . At Agra, the wife of Mr. J. W. Caplain, of 
the Bhurtpoor residency, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Guest, of a son. 

11. At sea, on board the Tam Shunter j the 

lady of Ens. Bleiskinsop, 34th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Bogwongolah, the wife of Mr. Charles 
Hose, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Owen Moses, of a daugh- 
ter. 

12. At Lollgunge. Singhea, the lady of II. Fitz- 
gerald, Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of L. G. Malcolm, 
Esq., of a son still-born. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. C. Davenport, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Bhaugulporc, Mrs. E. (-ooper, of a 
daughter. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. James Steel, 
of a daughter. 

Ki. At Calcutta, Mrs. James Stuart, of a daugh- 
ter. 

18. At Calcutta, Mrs. F. D’Mcrces, of a son. 

18. At Cassiabagaun, near Calcutta, Mrs. C. 
Brownlow, of a son. 

20 . At Calcutta, Mrs. Younghusband, of a 
daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. W. II. Derussett, of astm. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. T. B. Timms, of a son. 

22. At Howrah, the wife of Mr. Bcnj. Heritage, 

ll.C. marine, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

F«b. 24. At Aurungabad, Lieut. Fred. Geo. 
Flower, of M,H. the Nizam’s service, to Mrs. Ca- 
therine Teresa Kynasten. 

March 2. At Meerut (honoured by the presence 
of the Ilight Hon. I.ady William Beiitinck), Ri- 
chard Rockc Sturt, Esq., of the civil service, to 
Mary Buchanan, eldest daughter of Lieut. Col. 
W. S. Whish. of the Bengal horse artillery. 

3. At Bankipoor, Edward C!urrle. Esq., of the 
Bffligal civil service, to Georgiana, youngest 
daughter of the late Dr. Macrae, <if Chittagong. 

7* At Calcutta, Capt. Alex. Davidson, 13th regt. 
N.I., osslat. A. G. G., N. E. frontier, to Miss Fal- 
coner. 

10 At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Ford to Mary, re- 
lict of the late Mr. Michael Slader, of inland cus- 
toms. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. C. McMahon to Miss 
Emelia Myers. 

14. At Cfalcutta, J. Ef. Elliott, Esq., of the Ni- 
zam's service, Moorshedabad, to Miss P. A. Joa- 
quim. 

15. At Calcutta, Wm. Graham, Esq., m.d., to 
Miss Jane Landale. 


17* At Calcutta, Capt. C. W. Cowley, of the 
^th regt. N.I., to Catherine, sixth daughter of 
the late Colonel Mclselbach. 

18. At Juanpore, Capt. J. F. Douglas, |18th 
N.I., to Susan, fourth daughter of the late 
Thos.Tamlxs, Esq., of Sandwich, in the county of 
Kent. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Light, merchant, 
to Miss Charlotte Mackenzie. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J, M. Lauchlin to Miss M. 
A. Simpson. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Johannas Yancam to Miss 
Marian Francis. 


DEATHS. 

Vetj. 27. At Sydabad, the lady of Vahan M. Var- 
don. Esq., aged 18. 

— At Chandemagore, Capt. Louis Boultliar, 
agetl c j.3. 

March 3. At Calcutta, James John Fea, Esq., 
of Lerwick, in Shetland. 

4. At Cawnpore, Capt. John Middleton, of the 
Bengal artillery. 

11. At. sea, Horatio William Warren t’arkcr. 
Esq., aged 2(j. 

12. At Calcutta, of aneurism, Mr. Michael Cor- 
nciius, .aged 28. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. John Philip D'Cruz. 

14. Near Kishciiaghur, Edward Trotter, Esq., 
age«l 3<t. 

Ki. At Calcutta, Mrs. Ann Ferguson, lady of 
Thomas Ferguson, Esq., aged :»fi. A gratifying 
tribute of respect was olTered to her memory in all 
the shipping in the ])nrt hoisting their colours 
half-mast high, the moment herdemise was known. 

18. At Calcutta, Francis, wife of Mr. Josepli 
Dias, aged 2.5. 

18. At Calcutta, drowned, whilst bathing in a 
tank. Mr. Michael Ryan, formerly a lirvt mate in 
the ll.t^’s Bengal marine, aged2!i. 

20. At Calcutt.i, Mr. Wm. Burnham, formerly 
an assistant to Charles Buckland, Esq., indigo 
planter, of Purncali, aged 41. 

2.3. At l\*ilcutta, Mr. George Hudson, aasistant 
at the New Mint, aged 2.5. 

— At Chiiisurah, Ann, wife of Mr. T. Watkin- 
soil, agcil 45. 

24. At Calcutta, C.'apt.'iin Daniel Oliver, of the 
country sea service, .aged 34. 

— At ('alcutta, F.liz.abelh, wife of Mr. Charles 
Davenport, aged 21. 

2ti. At Calcutta, Miss .Sally ILarrison, daughter 
of the late Mr. Wm. Harrison, aged 23. 

iMtely. At A]Iah.al)a(l, after a short but severe 
illness, Lieut. Col. 11. Wrotte.sly, late in command 
of the 1st battalion native invalids. 


iRiibras. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

March Charles Harris, Esq., president of 
Board of Revenue and of Marine Board. 

William Oliver, Esq., chief judge of Court of 
Sudder and Fnujdarry Adawlut, and president of 
Board for College .and for Public Instruction. 

.1- A. lludleston. Esq., superintendent of 
stationery. 

If. F. Dumergiic, Esq., cashier of Government 
Bank. 

29. Mr. C. Breithaupt, master attendant at Sa« 
dras. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU, 

March 2\. Alexander » Tcyssot, from Bourbon 
and Pondicherry. — ^23. H.M. S. Wolf, Ilaroley, 
from Trincomallee. — 24. H.M.S. Zebra, Saumarez, 
from Trincomallee. — S5. Gfatr/rian, Laud, from 
Philadelphia.~29. H.M.S. Satellite, Parker, from 
Bombay. 

Departures, 

March 24. Alexander, Tcyssot, for Pondicherry 
and Bourbon 26. BeUe Allhince, Piers, for Pon- 
dicherry and Penang.— 417* ILM.S. Hamley, 

for Penang. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BlHTliS. 

FWb. 8. At Vfzaf;apatam, the lady of Capt F. 
W. Hands, 38th N.I., of a daii(;htor. 

March 7 . At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut- E. 
W. Ilavenscroft, 4th cavalry, of a son. 

9. At Falamrottah. the lady of Capt. J. D. Aw- 
dry, 1st regt. N.I., of a daiignter. 

13. At Momiiiahiid, the lady of Lieut. C. W. 
Onslow, of the artillery, of a son. 

18. x\t Falamanair, the lady of Miicdonnld, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

23. At Madras, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
Baldwin, artillery, of a son. 

24. At Madras, the lady of Major Paskc, of a 
daughter. 

27. At Madras, thclady of Josiah A. lludlcston. 
Esq , civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of Tudor Lavic, Esq., 
horse artilery, of a son. 


MAKKIAC'.F.S. 

March 15. At -Secunderabad, James Colquhoun, 
Esq., M.D., assist, surg. horse artillery, to Sophia 
Margaret, daughter of Major Francis ('rosley, 
commanding the Hyderabad division, Nizam’s 
army. 

IG. At Madras, Daniel Wynter, Esq., 11th regt., 
to Frances Anne, second daughter of ('havles Mel- 
lor. Esq. 

23. At Cuddalorc, F. Wet, Esq., of the civil 
service, to Anne Augustine, widow of the late 
Rev. 11. vMicn. 

24. At Madras, fleorgc .«?ackville Cotter, Esq., 
Madras horse artillery, to Margaret Victoria, eldest 
daughter of the llev. Win. Butler, of Fermoy, 
Cork, Ireland. 


DKA l IIS. 

March 14. James Richard, son of Mr. J. R. 
Daily« of the M.adras 'rannery, aged 7 years. 

17. At Royapooram, Mr. A. Velloms, formerly a 
tavern-keeper. 

— At St. Thonid, Mr. J.amrs ilieh.ard D.aily, 
proprietor of the M.*idras Tannery, aged 4<*. 

Aprils. At Hellary, in his 4!>*th year. Colonel 
Edward W. Snow, C.U., commanding the station. 


iicmliain 

GOVERNMENT GP:NEUAL 
OR HE US. 

THE LAST KXI’KDITION TO ARABIA. 

Rombm/ CaxUc, FehA 1, 18:11. — Tliellon. 
thcGovcrnor inCauncil is pleased to jicrinit 
the followiiifT corps nnd detacliinonts of 
the army of this presidency, that were em- 
ployed on the last expedition to Arabia 
under the command of Major Gen. Sir I,. 
Smith, K.C.B., to hear on their colours 
and appointments tlic words ** 13eiii Boo 
Alii,** to comnieinoratc the signal defeat 
of that tribe of Arabs, on the 2d of March 
1821, viz, 

Ist Troop horse brigade of artillery'. 

5th Company 2d bat. foot artillery Bombay Eu> 
ropean regiment. 

let Bat. 7th (now 13th) regt. N.l. 

1st Bat. 2d (now 3d) regt. N.l. 

Flank companies 2d bat. 2d (now 4th) regt N.l. ■ 

Do. 1st bat. 3d (now 5th) regt. N.l. 

Do. 1st bat. 4th (now 7th) regt. N.l. 

Do. 2d hat. 9th (now 18th) regt. N.l. 

3d Company pioneer battalion. 

■ ■ ■ ■ • 

REDUCTIONS. 

. Romba^ Castle^ Feb, 28, 1831. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 


to authorize the superintending surgeons 
of divisions to discharge' from time to 
time such portions of subordinate servants 
of the 2d class attached to European hos- 
pitals, as diminished sickness in Euro- 
pean regiments may render available for 
reduction, iii-stead of retaining them as a 
fixed cstablishinenf. 

ALLOWANCES TO ABSENT GENERAL OFFICERS 
AND AIDRS-DR-CAMF. 

2}i)nib(n/ Casliff il/arc/i 4, 1831. — nie 
rioii. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the following G.O. pub- 
lished by the Supreme Government, under 
date the IrUh Dec. 1828, be republished 
at this presideitty . 

G.O. Fort William, Dec. 1.3, 1828. 

The following extract (paragraphs 3.3 to 
35) from a military letter to the govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, dated 7lli March 
1828, having been declared by the Hon. 
the Court of Directors equally appltc.able 
to the presidency of Bengal, the Right 
Hon. the Governor General in Council is 
pleased to direct the publication of the 
same in Generi.il Orders. 

Par. 33. “ In the case of a general offi- 
cer obtaining Us'ivc to proceed to sea, on 
sick certificj'.le, it becomes necessary to 
fill his place by a temporary appointment, 
and we are of ojiinion, that, one tlioiisaml 
and fifty rupees a month (rupees 1,050) 
the umoLiiit of the table allowance attach, 
cd to the command of the southern divi- 
sion, as stated by your military auditor 
general, ouglit to be deducted from the 
allowances of tlie absent general officer 
and given to the officer appointed to act 
for him during lii.s sick leave. We desire 
that this may be considdred to be the rule 
that is hereafter to guide cases similar to 
General Pritzlcr’s. 

34. 'i'hc same principles ought in our 
opinion to be apjdied to the case of an 
aide-de-camp, who obtains leave to ac- 
company the general officer to whom he 
is attai.'lied . 

35. “ We tlierefofe direct, that the staff 
allowance of nide-dc-camp be disconti- 
nued during such absence.** 

SERVICES or COLONEL LEIGHTON. 

Bombay Castle^ March 5, 1831. — Tlie 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to permit Colonel D. Leighton^ C.B., to 
proceed to England agreeably to the regu- 
lations. 

In appointing Colonel Leighton to the 
general staff of the army on the^SHi .Qct. 
182(7, the Governor in Council expressed 
in General Orders his entire, ^isfaction 
with the able, upright, and honourable 
manner in which this distmguishcd officer 
had conducted the important ' duties of 
adjutant general of the army, and the. 
Governor in Council gladly avails himself 
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of the present occasion to express tlie liig!i 
ostimatioii in which Colonel Lcighfon’s 
services are held hy ihe government during 
the period he has been employed at the 
l)cad of a division of the army of this pre- 
sidency. 

The lion, the Governor in Council will 
have much, pleasure in bringing to the 
particular notice of the lion, the Court of 
Directors the meritorious and higldy v.a- 
1 liable services of this distinguished officer 
in tiic (iiilercnt situations he has so ably 
filled, during a period of thirty-four years 
of service. 


MAJOR VOWKI.r, 

Jiomhay Casllti, ^fnreh 121, lfi;JJ. — The 
TIoii. the Goveruor in (Council, in express- 
ing his entire satssfaelion with jVfajor 
Powell’s perfonnant’o of the duties of 
private secretary to the (Joveriior, desires 
to oiler to this inei itorious otlicor his best 
thanks for tlie able assistance allbrded by 
him. 

It is further partieulatly gratifying to 
the lion, the Goveruor in Coaneil, as 
discharging a most suleiun obligation, to 
take ibis opportunity of recording ids high 
estimation of the talent, zeal, and fidelity, 
with which Major Powell coTulucted the 
confidential and important <»lfices assigned 
to his charge by his K\c. the late Cotn- 
mander.in. chief. 

Associated ns a companion in arms 
during a long period of the most active 
and brilliant service with Sir Sidney IWk- 
w'itli, M.'tjor Powell’s devoted attention to 
his lamented commander and to the pub- 
lic duties of his employment, always zea- 
lously fulfilled, closed only witi) the 
honourable and valuable life of that di.s- 
linguished and gallant officer. 

THE NEW tJOVEllNOR OF IlOMRAV. 

Jit) 7 nb(u/ Castlcf March '2]. I8;}1. — 'I’ne 
following proolamation by govermueiit in 
the general department of this date is pub- 
lished in General Orders for the informa- 
tion of llie anny 

Proclamation. 

Whereas the Right lion. John Earl of 
Clare, appointed governor of Homliay and 
its dependencies, arrived yesterday “at 
Hoinbny, it is hereby proclaimed that the 
Right Hon. John Earl of Clare has on 
the date hereof assumed charge of the 
office of governor of lloinbay and its de- 
pendencies, and taken the oaths and 
ins seat under the usual salute fro^n the 
garrison, anil all persons are required to 
obey the saiti Right Hon. John Earl of 
Clare as Governor and President in 
Council accordingly. 

March 22 and 24.— The Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council is pleased to 
direct the following appointments to be 
made. 

.^siat.Jbur. N.S. V 0 L. 6 .N 0 . 22 . 


Capt. the lion. George Freilerivk Upton, H.M. 
Gihl regt., to lx* private secretary and ald-de-caaip 
toRiglit lion, ihe Governor. 

Lieut. C!ol. P. IxMlwick, regt. N.I., to be 
town-major and president of the committee of 
survey. 

Surg. Robert Wallace to be surgeon to Right 
Hon. the Governor. 

Major I'bomas Powell to be military secretary 
to Right Hoii. the Governor. 


Civil, APPOINTMENTS. 

pi -U tirnl 1 itfpit rt m nt f . 

Ftih.X Mr. J. P. Willoughby lo act ns political 
agent in K ally war. 

’Verri 0 trial Dr tin f. 

F/.Ji. n. Mr. W. Slmson to ho sulvcoUcctor ia 
southern Mahratta country. 

Mr. J. W. L-'ingford to officiate, until furl her 
orders, as first assistant lo principal collector of 
AhmcilmigficT, at .\assuck. 

March i). Mr. .lohn Hax to condiirt duties of 
secretary t)f govcniiurnt in military departineiit, 
during .-iliscnre, on sick cerlifii atc, of Mr. Norris. 

yl/tr/l 1*2. Mr. James Seton to be first assistant to 
collector iu l.'andeisli. 

Mr. t'haries Sims to he second .assistant to 
pi iucipal col'ec'lor nf Ahmednuggur. 

i:i. Mr. (’h.'jiU's Norris lhaviog returned to pre- 
sideiicv) to resume charges of his olHce as cluet se- 
cret-uy to government hi secret, political, anil 
military I'eparlmt!!’!.-'. 

Mr. .iohn Rax lo he socrotarv to government in 
judiciai, general, cud mailne departments. 

Mr. Thomas Williamson lobe secretary to go- 
veiiiiiu:nt ill lerviiorial and commercial dc*part- 
inciits. 

.Ja.lirinl Drpm tinciit. 

March l.-i. James Sutlierland, chief judge of 
Com Is of Sudder Uewaiietr iind Sudder Foujdarec 
Adawlut. 


MILITARY AIM'OINTMKNTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

ItumhnvCmth!, F.*. 17. 1 ( 611 .— Fm. A. M. lla- 
scIwikh).' . id N.I., ti) t)c HU. Iiiasl. ("u-rp. lo 
marine iMitalion, v. Torsler proceeded to Europe. 
~f.ieiit.aiid Adi. C. W. Wtnn toact nsqu. mast., 
nnd Ens. S. Maiit, filhN.L, to oihi.iate as iii- 
lerp. to marine hat. until Kns. Ihistlwood shall 
joiii its lioad -quarters. 

Fch. 'I’he foliowin.g tomporary ‘'"‘‘J*!?®" 
meiitsconfinued Col. H. Thomas, ^ 

20th regt. to .assume command ol troops at Hei- 
Taiiin .as senior oifia r, from the lUite of 
It slation.— Maj. C. Davies, attached to 12th N.I^, 
to assume,command of garrison at Surat from 1 Jtn 
Ian. 

Feb. 24.— Assist. Surg. Thomas Mackenzie, sur- 
Tcon to Indian navy, to be port surgeon. 

Ens. J. Hall, 3d N.I.. allowed to resign lj{s 
mission in the Hon. Company’s service 
Ixjcn nominatctl to a commission m the Quee . 

Superumn. Ens. J. S. Cahill, 3d 
m effective strength of regt. fioin 1/th teu., 
Hall resigned. 

March 2. -The following temp<>rary airangc- 
ncuts confirmed : — Lieut. CoL 1 . 

V.I., to command troops at Ahniednufwur, 
late of departure of Lieut. Col. L KlnneBley 
■rom station until arrival of 5 o'* T. IJ. 

-Lieut. J. C. Bowater, 2d or Gr. N.L, to ” art, 
idj. to field detail detached frotn Satara, consist- 
ing of 300 rank and file, from 0th I? eb. 

March 0.-^Cadets of artill^ P’ 
rumer, E. J. Baynes, and C. R. Dent admitted 
m establishment. 

March U.—mh N.T, O. Wilson to be^. 

nasL and interp. in the Hindoostance language . 
late 15th Feb. 1031. 
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Lieut. J. C. Anderson. 24th N.I., to act as bri- 
gade major in Konkan district, during absence of 
Capt. G. B. Aitchisun, on sick cett. 

AfarcA 16.— Capt. 1^. Slight to be acting execu- 
tive engineer at Ahmediiuggur; and Capt. T. B. 
Jervis, on giving over charge of engineer dejiart- 
ment at Ahmednuggur. to proceed to Belgauin. 
as acting executive engineer, until further orders. 

^ Lieut. G. W. Dickinson to be assistant to execu- 
tive engineer at Poona from the 1st April. 

AfarcA23. — Ens. T. S. Powell, II.M.40th regt.. 
to be aid-de-camp to major general commanding 
the forces, from 21st March. 

March 2(5. — Assist. Snrg. .1. Murray to assume 
medical charge of convulescent station on Maha- 
bleshwiir Hills ; and Surg. James Walker to as- 
sume charge of medical store department at presi- 
clency. 

March 2fi. — The following tein]Jor.iry arrange- 
ments confirmed : — Lieut. Ci. l.e tiraml Jacob to 
perform duties of qu. mast, and hiterp. to 2d Or. 
N.T. from yih Dec. until Ens. Hart joins from 
Kulladghcc. — Lieut. F. Williams. 2d Gr. N.I., to 
be acting ndj, to field detail del ached from Satara, 
V. Lieut. Bowatcr. absent on sick certificate. 

Anrilft . — The following temporary arrangement 
confirmcHi Lieut. V. F. Keimett, 21st N.L, to 
act as qu. mast, and iuterp. during absence of 
Lieut. Parry, on leave . 

April C . — Cadet of infantry Lord George Thyimc 
admitted on establishment. 

3d N.l. Ens. A. M. llaselwood to lx.' qu. mast, 
and interp. in HiiuUxjstanec laiq^uagc, v. King 
dec.; date 24th March ltJ31. 

Marine Bat. Ens. T. M. Dickinson, 14th N.I., 
tobequ. mast, and iuterp. in llinilo(\stanecaiid 
Mahratta languages, v. Haseiwuod ; daits! ditto. 

Sui>ernum. Lieut. A. Morison, .'M N. I., admitted 
on cftcclive strength from 24th Maicli 1«3J, v. 
King, dec.. 

April 7. — Ens. II. 8. Guiilcr, 2uth N.I., trans- 
ferred to invalid establishment. 

The following temporary arrangements confirm- 
ed: — Lieut. Col. F. Farquhurson, l-'iiropcan regt., 
to assume command of troops at l}cc s.i, as senior 
officer at station, from 2d Feb. last, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Cul. Litchfieltl. — Lieut. A. P. Le 
Messurier, 2;id N.L, to be acting adjutant to a 
field detachment, consisting of upwards of 4(K) 
rank and file, from date of ilsmarcli from Baroda. 

Aprilll. — Lieut. T. B. Hamilton, 1st L.C., to 
be aidc-de-camp to Right Hou. the Governor, 
from 21st March. 


Returned to duty, from Surg. Robert 

Wallace. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe . — Marth 11. Capt. P. Sanderson, 15th 
N.I., on private affairs. — 15. Major David Wilson, 
7th N.L, for health. — ^21. Surg. A. Vouiig, 2d Gr. 
N.I., for health. — Cant. J. Hancock, 25th N.I., 
for health. — April 5. Lieut. C'. B. Raitt, 1st Gr. 
N.L, for health.— 6. Col. P. Delamotte, 3d L C., 
for health. — Capt. C. Watkins, regt. of Europ. 
inf.^ for health.— Lieut. H. F. Bourchier, 4th N.L, 
for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrimls. 

Fsb. 18. H.Vi.S. Satellite, Parker, fromTrinco- 
mallee; (Barron, Wilson* from Isle of France.-— 
lU. Sans Pareil, Marey, from Seychelles — 24. 
Herefinrd, Caddy, from Liverpool.— 26. Bolton, 
Clarion, fiom LoiidoA. — 27* Clyde, Ireland, from 
London.— JtfarcA 19. Bombay Castle, Scott, from 
Calcutta. — 20. H.C. steamer Hu/rA Lindsay, Wil- 
ton. firom Red Sea. 30th Dec., Judda. and Maculla 
(with Lord Clare on board).— 21. Sir John Rae 
Reid, Haig, from London and Mauritius; and 
iJtartes Forbes, Willis, from Mauritius and Cochin. 
—23. Sir Charles MrAeolm, Tudor, from China 
and SiiwapoTC.— 24. H.M.S. SottthamJHon, Fisher, 
from Trincomallee.— 25. Cleoeland, H.ivclock, 
from London and Cape of Good Hope — 27. M.C. 
sloop of war Coote, Pepper, from Colombo.— 29. 


Elisa, Lawrence, from Ceylon.— 30. H.M.S. Suc- 
cess, Jervolse, from Trincomallee.— 31. Discovery, 
Rybot, from Bushlre and Muscat.— ydpriY 4. ILC. 
brig of war Euphrates, Denton, from Rassadoro, 
Muscat, itc 6. Nesida, Dowrllle, from Bour- 

bon ; and H.M.S. Cruiser, Laws, from Trinco- 
mallce and Madras. — 8. Robert, Whltton, from 
Liverpool. 

Departures, 

Feb. 25. Mornintf Star, Adler, for London.— 
March 1. H.M S. Satellite, Parker, for Madras — 
11. Brumwick, Rosindale, for Liverpool — 13. 
Sivan River Packet, M‘Dermott, for Swan River. 
—20. Sans Pareil, Marey, for Malay coast and 
Mauritius.— 26. H.l’. schooner HojtalTiger, Hawes, 
for Persian Gulf.— 2«. Huron, Hardy, for Livct- 
po<il. — 31. t’tyinfj Fish, Garvlner, ft>r Mangalore 
and Manilla.— 3. Hereford, Caddy, for Livtr. 
pool; and Colcorula, Stewart, for C'hina. — 4. 
Hannah, Jackson, for China.— H. Clyde, Ireland, 
for Liverpcxil. — 10. Cumbrian, Blylh, for Lonilon. 
— Nesida, Dowrillc, for Cochin ; and Carron, 
W'ilson, for Singapore and Cliina, — 14. H.C. brig 
of war Tigris, Lowe, in charge for Persian Gulf. 
— 17. Bolton, Clarkson, for l^ondoii. 

Freight to London (April 17)— .£7. to X’U. 

pi>r ton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ANH 
HEATHS. 

KIUTIIS. 

Jfiii. 22. \t Ahmodmiggar, the lady of Cavit. LI. 
Sandwith, (ith N.L, of a daughter. 

Feft.l'l. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. R. O. 
Menton, p.iyrnaster, southern division of the 
anny, of a daughter. 

March 5. At Uoniliay, the lady of llic Rev. 
Henry Jrrflfreys, of a daughter. 

(i. At Kaludjee, the lady of Capt. Soppitt, 26th 
regt., of a son. 

11. At Broach, Mrs. Martin, of a sou. 

1:1. At Bombay, the latly of Lieut. Col. Lodwick, 
of a srin. 

— -At Mominahad, the lady of Capt. G. W. Ons- 
low, ufaxon. 

2d. At Bombay, the lady of J. Saunders, Esci-, 
of a son. 

24. At Pfwma, the lady of Major B. James, 
first assist, com. gon., of a son. 

— At lloinlray, the lady i.f U. C. Money, Esep, 
of a'daughter. 

26. At Poonali, the lady of Lieut. J. M. Martin, 
horse artillery, <,f a son. 

27. At Boinlray, the lady of the Rev. John W'il- 
son, Scott Lsh inis.sion, of a son. 

Aiiril 2. -At Bombay, the lady of C. D. Glider, 
Es<p, of a son. 


MA It 111 ACES. 

March 1. At Bombay, A. W. Clarke, Esq., to 
Elizabeth Josephine, only daughter of the laic J. 
C. Stockqucler, Esq. 

29. At AhmednugguT, Lieut. Alfretl Thomas, 
8 th B. N. regt., to Eliza Emma Amelia Burford. 

April 6. At Poonah, the Rev. Ambrose Goode, 
to Mary, second daughter of the late C. Blaxland, 
surgeon, Wandsworth. 

BEATlfS. 

March 2. At Deesa, of fever, caught on the 
march from Surat, Margaret, wife of Lieut. Col. 
F. Farquharson, Bombay Europ. regit., sccoiul 
daughter of the late J. (Sutram, Esq., Butterby 
Hall, Der^shire. 

12. At Bombay, Mr. Hartuig Carl Frederick 
.Seitz, clerk In the Military Auditor General’s 
Office, ag^ 56. 

18. AtBombay, Mr. C. T. Ellis, aged 23. 

25. At Bewndy, Lieut. John Harruon Christo- 
pher, 11th regt. N.I., aged 23, of jungle fever. 

April 4. At Rutn^her^, Mr. J. Viera, head 
clerk of the Adawlut, S. (jonkan. 

May 14. At Bagdad, Mrs. A. N. Groves, for- 
merly of Exeter, and eldest daughter of the late 
James Thompson, Esq., of George* Street, Ha- 
nover Square. London. 

Lately. At BumlMy, Lieut, and Acy. 11. T. Hop- 
kins, 16th regt. N.L 
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Rcgixtcr, ^Ceylon . ■ 

NKW mkmbrh of couKcir.. 

On the 5th Feb., Willinm Granville, 
Ksq., of his Majesty’s Ceylon civil ser- 
vice, and vice treasurer to Government, 
was sworn a member of his Majesty’s 
council in this island, and took his seat 
accord iiijs^ly, under the usual salute. 


DKATII. 

Vith. 17 . At Bani^kok, in chikl-hirih, of twins, 
Maria Newell, wife of the Rev. Mr. (rutzlaif, Pro- 
testant missionary at Siam. 


Sumatra. 

niSATIIS. 

Tjfitnhj. At Pa<lan/?, Klizaheth, seroiiil daii^liter, 
and Kranew, youngest child of William Purvis, 
Kvq. 

§rt. 

COVEllNMEXT GENERAL 
ORDER, 

officers’ sick rEHTIFirATE. 

St. ^pril 2‘J, 18;H. — The fJo- 

veriior and C\>uncil are pleased to direct, 
that whenever an oflicer or other person in 
the military pay of the Hon. Company, 
who, from indiNpositinn, is desirous of pri>- 
ceeding to hairope for the restoration of 
Ills health, he shall, in the fust itislntiee, 
transmit, through his immediate command- 
ing oflicer, to the Coininander- in-chief, 
ail application in writing, stating liis de- 
sire so to do ; the (.Aimmaiider-iii-chief 
will afterwards forvvanl the same applica- 
tion to the medical superinte.idant, tv ho 
will immediately assemhie a medical 
hoard for the consideration of the case so 
referred. 

The Governor and Council deem it pro- 
per to notify that no application for sick 
leave in future will he attended to unless 
the above routine be strictly follow'ed up. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

ST. HF.I.ENA ARTII.I.ERV. 
Head-Barters t James's Town t J>cp. 21, IfidO. — 
Brev. Capt. C. J. Ashton to be commissary of mili- 
tary stores, Robert Armstrong, dec. 

May% 1831. — Cadets Hunt Marriott, F. N. 
Crccne, and E. R. C. Camplicti to be 2d-lieuts ; 
date of rank 8th, 9th, and 18th March 1830 respec- 
tively. 

June 18 Lieut. J. I. Pritchard to take charge 

of military institution, Hon. Company's lantts, and 
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public roads, until ple.-isure of Hon. Court of Di- 
rc'Ctors is known ; and in Interim to be allowed fo- 
rage for a horse. 

St. Helena llegiment. 

18, 1830.— Capt. T»atrlck Ciiimingh.am, per- 
mitted, by Hon. Court of Directors, to retire from 
Company’s service, from 17th March 1830. 

Sept. .K). — Mr. D. II. H. Lester appointed by 
lion. Court of Directors a cadet of infantry on this 
cstab.. from 2.3d .June 1830. 

April iftn. — Ens. Harry Doveton permitted. 
.It his own retjiiest, to resign service of Hon. 
Company, from 2.'Jd April. 

Ajtri! SO. — Supernumerary Ens. .7. B. Alexander 
brought on ellectivc .strength of regt., v. Dovo- 
ton; date of rank 2yd AprinHyi. 

Medirril Stn^. 

June 1.3, li).31. — Siirg. Onidon Lorimer to be 
healtii ofllccr, v. James Price proceeding to Eu- 
rope. 

Assist. .Surg. Ceorge Watson to be medical store- 
toeeiicr, v. Mcllitchie proceeding to Europe, 

.Tune 18. — As a temporijry arrangement, forage 
allowance to be grantcil to surgeon in waiting. 

St. Helena Volunteers. 

lire. 21, ]»5.30. — Ilkhard H- Knipo to be 2d- 
lieiit., V. .Nainie ri'tired ; and John Desfountain to 
Iw 2d-]ieut , V. Andrew rcmovetl ; date of rank 
21st Dec. UICW. 


FURLOUGHS 

'l*» Kiirope. — Feh. 4, 1831. Ideut. S. F. Arm- 
strong, for twelve months, f«>r health. — June 1.3. 
Surg. James Price, mcilical stafT, on furl. — 8urg. 
W. D. McRitchie, ditto, on ditto. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

BIHTII.S. 

Htireh 7 . At Port Macquarie, the l.ady of II. 
P.irkor. Esq., superintendent of .ogriculturcj of a 
daugliter. 

I.*!. At IMrramntt.T, the l.ady of the Rev. Ch.rries 
P. N. Wilton, chaplain of the Field of M.ars 

and Castlf? Hill, of a ilaughter. 

1!). At Port Maepuiiric, the lady of W. Lament, 
Esq., of thecommi.'^sariat department, of a son. 

May 1. At Sydney, Mrs. H. (\ Scmpill, of a son. 


M ARHIAGES. 

April ^J. At Sydney, Mr. Wm. T. Cape, of 
.Sydney, to Jane, eldest d.aughtcr of Wm. Jacques, 
Esq. of the .Surveyor (Jeneral’s department. 

29. At Windsor, Alex. M'Dougall. E.sq., of 
Maitlanil, to Mary Jane, daughter of Robert Fits, 
Esq. clerk of the court, and postmaster. \Vindsr>r. 


DKATirs. 

.*■ Mnrvh 19. .At Sydney, Jane, wife of Mr. .John 
Malcolm, apothecary and druggist. 

28. At Wallgrovo, Anne, wife of Lieut. Col. 
Wall, after n severe and protracted illness. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

DEATH. 

Laiefv. At Hobart Town, of fever, Edward 
.Scriven'or, Esq., of Stockweil, Surrey. lie was 
originally in the E. I. Company'# serr'ice. 


•Siam,-—~Sumtit2'a. — St. Helena^ 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

VKFORS rns »kmct committee of the commoks, ov the affairs of the 

EAST-1 NDI A COM PA NY. 

{Continued from p, 38.) 


aO/A March 1830. 

C. P, Thomson, Esq., member of tlie 
committee, reported Uiut he had seen Mr. 
Cushion, a citizen of the United States, 
(whose evidence was required by tlie com- 
mittee b who declined attendinj^ be- 
cause he considers it impracticable fur 
him to give evidence without injuring the 
interests of his friends in America, and 
witliout acting against the feelings of 
friends whom he has.” He would be 
induced rather to leave the country than 
comply with the summons. 

Joshua Bates, Esq. rc-examined. Teas 
are purchased by tales, or money of ac- 
count ; it is a weight containing 579*8 
English grains of silver. Bills can be 
negociated between China and England 
according to a course of exchange, and 
might be to a large amount. The latest 
quotation was 3s. 1 Id. per dollar for bills 
at six months* sight. With the jirocecds 
of such bills teas would be purcliased. 
At 3s. lid. the dollar, the tale would be 
5s. 5d.^. The exchange has been lower- 
ing for the last year or two : it has not 
been higher than 4s. 2d. for the last five 
yeai’s; witness thinks not so high as 
4s. 3jd. At 4s. 2d. the tale would be 
5s. dd.fj, computed thus; 72 candurins 
== a dollar ; 100 dollars, at 4s. 2d. — 
jC20. 16s. 8d. * 7 - 72 = 5s. Od.Jij. I’herc 
are 100 candarins in a tale. The varia- 
tion in the exchange turns upon tlie varied 
price of the dollar; there might be a 
variation in the price of silver ; but wit- 
ness has observed that, taking the weight 
of the dollar and the number of grains in 
a tale, 72-100ths of a tale arc just the 
W'eight of a Spanish dollar. Witness 
never heard of 6s. 8d. as the value of a 
tale till the question came before the 
committee. 

In his former evidence, witness stated 
that the tea consumed in this country cost 
the public about .£1,500,000 more than if 
brought on private account : in this he 
took tlie teas as they were liought, and 
the exchange as it exists, or has been for 
some years, and the actual prices obtained 
1161*6. He believes the ditfercnce is 

100,000 or £200,000 more than 
£1,500,000. Witness stated before thati 
in estimating the profits of the Comjiany 
beyond those required by a private trader 
at£ 1 ,500,000, he referred to the tal^es laid 
before Parliament of the prime cost ; but 
he was not then aware that 6s. 8d. was 
the Vilue given to the tale, which would 


make a difference ; but he went upon 
another calculation also, that of the usual 
profit merchants are satisfied with on teas, 
and taking the cost at Canton, with tlu‘ 
expenses, and tlie jirices obtained by the 
Comjmiiy, lie ascertained the profit ]ii\ 
conceived they ought to make- The dif- 
ference between 5s. 6d. and 6s. 8d. in the 
tale would make an increase in the cost 
of nearly 20 per cent. 

Witness \\as not aware of the provi- 
sion in the Commutation Act, which pro- 
vides that the upset price of teas shall not 
exceed the prime cost, freight and charges, 
interest and insunince. If such a condi- 
tion existed in the contmet with a mer- 
cantile house, for supplying any other 
foreign article, witness sees no other 
mode of estimating the cost of the article 
abroad than by taking the course of ex- 
change into the calculation. Of late, the 
funds for the purchase of the teas brought 
by American merchants have been creat- 
ed by bills dinivvii upon this country : the 
bank of the United States issue bills, and 
mercantile houses in America give credit 
on London. The prime cost of such tea.s 
is a.scertaiiie(l by the bills so drawn. 
Supposing such a Ic'iw, as that stated, to 
exist, the upset price therein referred to 
would be increased in proportion as the 
talc is overrated. Witness has stated 
3s. lid. as the actual value of tlie dollar 
at Canton ; tliere would be no difiiculty 
ill realizing so favourable an exchange for 
so large an amount as the whole of the 
Company’s investment ; it might make a 
little difference in the exchange Drafts 
to a very large amount are w'anted to 
remit the proceeds of the smuggled opium, 
and those bills would be very current in 
Bombay and Bengal for remittances to 
this country, and are always in demand 
for such purpose. Four or five millions 
of dollars in Sycce silver are annually 
smuggled out from Canton, at a disad- 
vantage, for which the parties would pre- 
fer to take bills. The Company now pay 
for the tea they purchase by the sales of 
opium, and by bills upon India, and in 
various ways. The sales of opium are, 
however, not on their account at Canton. 
Supposing the same quantity of tea to be 
required for tlie consumption of this 
country, and all the circumstances of the 
trade between India and China to remain 
the same, witness thinks, if the trade 
were then open, the exchangee would very 
soon fall. even lower than 38. lid., be- 
cause he believes the exports of the Bri- 
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tish rommoditios to China would very 
much increase. The fall of the exchange 
at Canton he attributes to the large im- 
portations of opium, and perhaps some 
increase in the importation of British ma- 
nufactures. The Americans have, till 
lately, carried dollars to a great extent, 
calculating a saving of commission there- 
by ; but of late they have taken credits or 
bills in many instances. The price of the 
dollar in London is 4.s. lid. nearly. 

The materials of the calculation by 
which the witness comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Company derive a million 
and a half more profit than would remu- 
nerate the private tnider, are as follows : 
— the contract congou of the highest 
quality of the past year is twciity-iiiiie 
tales, which would be about 13.Jd. per lb. ; 
he would add freight 3d. per lb. ; loss of 
interest 2 ^d. per cent. ; charges here 21 
per cent. ; 2 ^ per cent, insumnee, making 

per cent., which on 13 jd., would 
give 17id. for cost and expenses ; he adds 
10 per cent, for profit, making the price 
18fiJ5)d. per lb. The highest sale price of 
congou was 3s. l^d.; the second price 
2s. 7d. Ten per cent, witness considers 
a brilliant profit. 

On the 29th April, the comm ittt?o exa- 
mined Mr. IMelvill with reference to the 
aforegoing calf ailat ion of Mr. Bates. ]\Ir. 
Melvin’s evidence, which completely 
overthrows the hypotheses of Mr. Bates, 
Mr. Thoriilt* 5 %* and Mr. Rickards, f and 
exposes tlieir exti-aordiimry mistakes, it 
is proper to insert here ; the Jittempted 
defence of Mr. Bates shall follow. 

“ Q. It has hoeii stated in evidence to 
this Committee, that the public could be 
supplied with the same quantity of teas as 
are sold at the CoTni)any’s sales for the 
sum of ;C1,.5(X),000 less than the Com- 
j>any receive ; do you agree to that, or 
can you give any reasons for dilfering from 
that calculation ? — A, 1 trust that in an- 
swering that questfon 1 may be allowed 
to premise, that as the calculations upon 
that subject which have been submitted 
to this Committee have reference to a 
trade in tea altogether different from that 
which the law has prescribed for the con- 
duct of the East- India Company, the 
result of those calculations must be to- 
tally fallacious when viewed as a test of 
the past management of a public trust ; 
and if the result of the calculations in 
question be intended as a hypothetical 
view of the future, it strikes mo that it 
can be of little value, unless it be deter- 
mined by Parliament that the system un- 
der which the Company now administer 
their combined trust may be dispensed 
with. Independent, however, of these 
considerations, it appears to me, upon 
an examination of the calculations, that 

• See vol.v. p. 157. t Ibid. 
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one fallacy attends most of them. Mr. 
Bates, Mr. Thornley, and Mr. Rickards 
(in his second statement), take the valua- 
tion of the talc according to the rate of 
exchange at the period of unusual depj'es- 
sion ; making the talc, according to Mr. 
Bates, 5s. 5?!]d. ; according to Mr. Thorn- 
ley, 5s. 6§<1. ; and according to Mr. Ric- 
kards, 5s. 6 §d. These rates are all lower 
than any at which the Company have 
been drawn upon, and they are also lower 
than any which I have seen quoted. I 
liold in my hand the Canton price-current 
of April 1829 (and which is the latest 
period to which a rate could be applied 
to the transactions to which these calcu- 
lations refer), which quotes the excbaiige. 
upon London from 4.s. to 4«. 2d. the dol- 
lar. Whilst tiiese goritlcmcn compute the 
tale by a supposed late rate of exchange, 
they compute the Company’s charge for 
tea at the prices realized in periods during 
most of which the exchange value of the 
talc was infinitely higher. I think the 
Committee will see that, in order to 
make a fair comparison, the valuation of 
the tale, and the price of the tea, should 
have reference to the same periods. Be- 
sides this general objection to all these 
eompufatioiis, T find that with respect to 
that siilnTiiltod by ISIr. Bates, he is mis- 
taken aritliinetieally. Mr. Bates selects 
<■011 tract Congo tea, estimates its ]>jiee in 
China at 29 tales j)er pociil, and states its 
cost in sterling at 13^,d. a lb. Now, after 
inaking the deduction which Mr. Bates 
allows and states that lie has himself 
made for wastage, and reckoning the tale 
at the lowest rate of exchange which has 
been assumed, inz, .5s. oiild. the cost in 
sterling, instead of being I'l^d. is M<}d., 
to which a<lding 3d. per lb. for freight, 7J 
jierceiit. for cliargcs, and 10 percent, for 
jirofit, those being the rates stated by Mr. 
Bates, the price per pound is 20*03(1. in- 
stead of 18'80d. The whole quantity of 
t(?a sold by the Company in 1829-30 was 
27,455,06.3 lbs. weight. If that quantity 
of contract congo, the tea selected by Mr. 
Bates, were sold at the price assumed by 


Mr. Bates, as now correcited, it would 

produce £2,291/353 

And at the average price re- 
Jized for such teas at the 
Company’s sales in 1829- 

30 3,238,731 

The difference being 947,4*28 

Which is, even upon Mr. Bates’s data. 


oiie-third less than the amount which he 
has stated is overpaid by the j>ublic under 
the present system. Of this sum of 
.€947,428, ^€350,280 results from the 
biddings at the Company’s sales beyond 
the price at which the Company offered 
to sell the tea ; 90 that the real excess of 
the Company’s charge beyond that as- 
sumed by Mr. Bates is reduced to 
iB^7,i48, whereof one-Uiird is ascriba- 
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ble to the difference in exchangei and 
most of tlie remainder to the items of 
freight and interest, the Company's 
charges of which are necessarily in excess 
of those which a private merchant would 
incur, owing to the laws which regulate 
their shipping, and make it obligatory 
upon them to liave a large stock of tea on 
hand. Perhaps it is unnecessary for me 
to trouble the Committee with any simi- 
lar details respecting the calculations upon 
this subject by Mr. Thornley and Mr. 
Uickards, many of the objections just 
stated being equally applicable to them. 
Mr. Thornley states the excess of charge 
to the public for tea to be .£1,727, 93i. 
This is in ] 828-29. Applying the same 
principles to 182i^30, the excess in that 
year, according to Mr. Thornley’s data, is 
i; 1,080, 478 ; but Mr. Thornley assumes 
the average sale price realized by the 
Company upon all descriptions of tea at 
2s. BOOd. per pound, whereas in 1829-30 
it was only 2s. 2*55d. The difference be- 
tween these two sums on 27,45^,003 Iks., 
the quantity sold is £630,322 So that 
Mr. Thoriilcy’s excess of charge is 
brought down onc-third below his esti- 
mate. it will he further observed that 
Mr. Thornloy has made no allowance 
whatever for interest on the capital em- 
ployed, or for wastage. Mr. Uickarrls 
computes the prime cost for the tea in tlie 
coin of China very far below what is taken 
citlicr by Mr. Pates or Mr. Thornley, and 
so far below what is actually paid by the 
Company, that I cannot imagine that the 
Company could have obtained tens at the 
prices computed by Mr. Rickards without 
a deterioration in quality. Mr. Rickards 
attenipts to show the cost to the public un- 
der the present system to be much greater 
tban that implied in the computations of 
either of the other gentlemen ; hut this 
arises from Mr. Rickanls having included 
what he conceives to be excess of tea- 
duty paid to the state. Q. In examining 
Mr. liickards's statement, have you found 
that he has fallen into the siimc error as 
Mr. Thornley, and computed the reduc- 
tion of 6d. in the pound in his estimate ? 
— A. Mr. Rickards has taken the average 
for a number of years ; but lie falls into the 
same error as Mr. Rates and Mr. Thom- 
ley, of taking the rate of exchange in one 
year, and the prices in another. Q. 
Have you seen a price-current of Can- 
ton of June 1829, in which the exchange 
is stated at 3s. lid. ?-^A. I have seen only 
the price-current of April 1829, in which 
it is stated at from 4s. to 4s. 2d. Q. 
You have stated that an error runs 
through the calculation of those gentle- 
men, inasmuch as they have taken tlie 
lowest rate of exchange applying it to the 
price for the whole period. Are ^ou not 
aware Mr. Bates’s calculation is only 
founded upon one year, durii^ which he 


states that the average rate of exchange 
was that which he took?— yl. So far as 
respects the exchange, hut not ns respects 
the prices realized by the Company for 
the tea- Q. Arc you aware that Mr. 
Bates states in his evidence, when he 
takes the last sale price at 2s. 7d., “ that 
i.S the price obtained at the last sale of 
the East- India Company ?”— .4, Yes, but 
tliat is not the fact ; the overage price was 
2s. 4<1. 312 decimals, instead of 2s. 7d., 
as token by Mr. Rotes. Q. Will you be 
good enough to give in a statement of 
your calculation, by which you make the 
]>ricc of tea in 1829 come out to ]4Jd. 
inatead of ISjd. ? — A. My calculation is 
.riinply this: a pccid of tea, 1.3.3^ lbs., 
losing two and a half per cent, by wastage, 
purchased for 29 tales, each tale being 
worth 5s. 5j!Jd., costs 14id. peril). Q. 
You liave said that the average sale jn’ice 
received last year was 2s. 4d., and in cor- 
recting Mr. Thornley 's computation you 
state it at 2s. 2*1. Mr. Rates’s evi- 

dence applies to Congo tea, Mr, Thornley *s 
ap]jlies to afl descriptions of tea ; that 
accounts for the difference between those 
two prices. Q. From Mr. Bates’s caleii- 
lations you have deducted a sum of about 
.£.'450,000, as excess obtained by the 
Company in the sale of tea in the price at 
which they pur np their teas ; do not yon 
consider that a* a. profit by the Company? 
— Uiidouhtedly it is profit; but my 
distinction i.s this, it is not what they de- 
manded, it is the result of a fair compe- 
tition in a market abundantly supplied. 
Q. Will you explain what you mean by 
a fair competition ? — A. I mean that any 
one may go and hid for the teas. Q. 
'lliat is according to the supply which the 
Comj)any put into the market?— >1. I 
will explain how the Company manage 
their supply. Previously to making the 
ten-declaration every quarter, they look 
at the amount of the deliveries during the 
previous quarter; they look also at the 
quantities sold in the previous sales, and 
they always put up at the sale a Jai'gcr 
quantity than the average amount of the 
deliveries at the previous sales of the year, 
increasing the quantities of those sorts of 
tea from which there appears to have been 
tiie greatest demand ; that is also the 
principle which govci-ns the Company’s 
orders to China for tea. The Committee 
are also perhaps aware that; as a proof of 
tlie market being abundantly supplied, 
very large quantities have been rejected. 
Q. That is to say, left unsold at the up- 
set price?— .4. Exactly.” 

The following is an extract from tlie 
evidence of Mr. Bates on the 3d June; 

Q. Have you seen the observations 
made by Mr. Melvill upon the evidence 
given by you before this Committee on a 
former occasion ?— -4. J[ have. Q- Will 
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you state to the Committee how far you 
consider those observations of Mr. Mel- 
vill U]>on your evidence to be conclusive 
or not ? — A. There are some sliglit errors 
in my evidence, which, with the permis- 
sion of the Committee, 1 will correct; 
and in doing that will make those obser- 
vations that occur to me upon the evi- 
dence of Mr. Mclvill. On my first exa- 
m illation my answer to inteiTogatory 
3130 should have been, that the freight 
was included in the 2.5 per cent, gross pro- 
fit, which would leave from from 5 to 10 
per cent, net profit, according to the de- 
scription of tea coni]>osing the cargo. On 
my second examination, in answering in- 
terrogatory 3988, in order to save tlic time 
of the Connnittee I gave from memory 
tlio sterling ])ricc of a pound of congou 
tea ; on revising my evidence 1 found T 
liad committed an error, which 1 correct- 
ed, giving the true cost of tea at 29 tale, 
exchange 3s. lid., lid. a. 19. From this 
1 deducted, fur 11 months* interest from 
the date to the maturity of the bills, 5 ])er 
cent., or 70, leaving the cash-cost at 
Canton 13d. a. 19. As to wastage, tliere 
can be none on tea. I had siipjioscd in* 
terrogatories .3987 and 3988 related to the 
dilfeivnee in net w'eiglit here and in China 
arising from dilferciit allowances, which I 
was aware varied in different markets. 
On inquiry, 1 found that the Company’s 
yiurehases and sales were by real tare, 
tlirovving up to the buyer the half pounds, 
and sometimes the odd pounds, which 
allowances I thought more than eompen- 
sated by the gain in weight which is in- 
variable on tea brought to a moist climate. 
Mr. Lloyd states the real difference in 
net weight to he 2 j)er cent. He is pro- 
bably right ; hut I do not tliink it worth 
while to disturb my figures, as 1 have 
overrated the freight very much. 1 had 
su|4posed tliat for so large an amount of 
tonnage many ships must go out in bal- 
last ; but Canton forms so natural a link 
in the chain of commercial o])erations 
with India, that a great portion of the 
tonnage would come from Bengal and 
Bombay to Canton, and would not cost 
over 2d. per lb ; and from experience, 
since my lust examination, I am convinced 
that 2^d. and per lb. is high enough 
to fix the freight for the present time, or 
any time within three years. Mr. Mel- 
vill states that the exchange is taken at 
too favourable rate, and that the Com- 
pany have not been drawn on at (hat rate : 
he has not stated at what rate the Com- 
pany were drawn on. By the statement 
of Mr. Lloyd it appears that more than 
4., 000, 000 of tales of the 6,000,000 
required for the year 1828-9 were de- 
rived from bills on Bengal, and the sale 
of British manufactures, near 2,000,000 
being for bills on Bengal. The official 
valuation prevents my getting at the rate 
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of exchange at which these bills were 
drawn ; but 1 have Jiere a Canton piice- 
ciirreiit of the 

20th of February, which gives it at 202 


of March 200 

and of April 202 


If 202 Sicca rupees, per 1(X) dlls , be 
taken ns the probable rate at which the 
Company negotiated their hills, the ex- 
change at Calcutta being at Is. lOJd. the 
exchange in London would have been es- 
tablished at a fraction tinder 3s. lOd. Bills 
in Calcutta are drawn at 30 days* sight 
from Canton ; the interest gained would 
therefore compensate for the expense of 
yiussing the o])eration through Bengal. 
Mr. Mclvill states that the Company have 
8(ild in 1829-30 only 27,‘1..55,06.3 lbs. of 
tea ; hut in the general account of imports 
and cxjiorts I find the quantity of tea re- 
tained for coiisiiinptioii, deducting exports 
to colonies, &c. in 1828, was 29,305,757, 
to this should he added upwards of 
200,000 exported to tlie colonies, making 
29J millions, which corresponiLs w'ith pa- 
per No. 38, signed T. G. Lloyd, by 
which it ajipears that the qiiaiiiity sold 
ill 1826 was 29,409,251 lbs. 

1827 30,327,169 

1828 29,982,080 

This amount includes the ]>rivate Imde, 
which, as now carried on in teas, is only 
a branch of the monopoly. Taking 29] 
millions, therefore, ns the jircsent con- 
sumption of those that arc compelled to 
obtain their sujiply through tlie Company, 
and the difference between the price at 
which I have stated the teacoiild be sold and 
yield a profit, if free, and the Company’s 
sale price, whicli is the total diffe- 

rence for the year 1829-.'5() would be 
.€1,492,208. Since my last examination 
I have procured from Holland a sample 
of the tea which cost 29 talc, and also of 
that which sold at .3s. l^d. and 2s. 7d. at 
the last sale of the Company; in my 
judgment, the Company’s highest priced 
tea has the preference in quality, but that 
which sold at 2s 7d. is barely equal to 
the sample from Holland. Mr. Melvill 
states that the average cost of ^he Com- 
]>any*s Congo tea, 1828-29, was 29 talcs 
and a fmclioii. The Committee will un- 
derstand tliat he probably speaks in the 
language of the India-Ilousc, which 
means that the cost of the tea hi tale.s, 
the expenses of the factory, loss on ad- 
ventures in cotton, &c. &c. all added to- 
gether, make that cost ; for 1 cannot 
bring myself to believe that the Com- 
pany’s^gents, who are clever men, would 
have bought Congo tea at the prime cost, 
on tlie average (in the common accepta- 
tion of the term prime cost,) of 29 tales 
and a fraction, when the highest contract 
price was 29 to private traders, and teas 
of nearly equal quality were 60*1 at talc 
18 in April, and the general prices-cur- 
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rent quoto it from. 15 to 20 tales, with a 
heavy stock from Dceember to that time. 
I never intended to state that the Com- 
pany gainc4 the sum of a million and a 
half, and can readily believe what Mr. 
Melvin states in regard to that. (}. At 
what did the tea, which ypu state cost 29 
tales, sell in Holland?—^. In Holland 
it will not fetch the cost at present. 1 
beg to state that I have with me the 
prices-current to which I have referred. 
Q. Do any other observations occur to 
you upon Mr. Mclvill’s remarks upon 
your evidence ? — A, I have no other ob- 
servations to make. Q. Do those prices- 
current which you have produced now 
support the accuracy of the statement 
already given to the Committee as to tlie 
prices? — A, Tliey do. January 1829 
Congo tea is quoted 18 to 20 tales per 
pecul, and February the 2()th from 15 to 
18; with this remark, * There is said to 
be left over 40,000 chests of corigo and 
souchong, exclusive of the Company’s 
winter teas ; the prices are likely to be 
very low hereafter.* JMarch the 17th 
1829 the price had fallen from 15 to 17 
tales. April the Cth coiigo tea is quoted 
at 15 tales. I hfive quoted it at 15 to 18, 
because I know that very goo<l congo tea 
was bought at those prices. Q, It would 
appear from your evidence that you rather 
think the Company buy their tea dearer 
than the private dealers ? — A. The 
amount of what I have stated is, that I 
think the statement of Mr. Melvill em- 
braces items which are not usiially brought 
into the prime cost of tea ; that there- 
fore, according to niy mode of estimating 
the cost of tea, he is incorrect. Q. You 
observe that Mr. Melvill sUitcs that the 
Company pay at the nitc of 29 tales and 
a fraction for their tea ; and from the 
price-current to which yon have referred, 
it appears tliat the highest was to he had 
in the month of MarcJi at 18 talcs ? — A. 
1 did not state that contract tea was to he 
had at that price. Mr. Melvill states that 
Uie average price of congo tea w^s 29 and 
a fraction ; 1 state that I cannot believe 
that the Company’s agents, who are 
clever men, have purchased congo tea, 
Qf the qualities generally shipped, at the 
uvtrage prime cost, in the common accep- 
tation of the term, of 29 tales and a frac« 
tion, when the highest contract price was 
29 tales : and the inferior qualities and 
the winter teas, not bought on contract, 
would reduce that average much below 
the price of 29. Q. Have you not re^ from 
Uie price* current tluit the price of winter 
teas was 18 tales, and in April reduced 
to 15 tales?-— .A. I have« Q. Are you 
not aware that , in the winter shipping is 
entirely over at that time?— .A. 1 am not 
aware that it is, because I liave seen in- 
voices of teas at that period. Q. Are 
you not aware that the Company are very 
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large and extensive purchasers of teas ? 
— !A. I believe the Company make their 
purchases in a great degree hy contract, 
which contracts must be entered into dur- 
ing the previous or early part of the year, 
and that the shipments arc made in De« 
cember ; but that considerable portions of 
tea arc purchased by the Company’s 
agents in the market, perhaps 50,000 or 
(jO,0(X) chests, at prices much lower. I 
have taken the highest price at 29 ; even 
the cimtriwl prices go down, according to 
the quality, to 23 tales ; I think I can- 
not therefore believe that the average 
piirehusc-price of the Company’s teas eaii 
1)0 29 an(i a iVaetion. Q. Are you not 
aware, that aftir the best articles have 
been taken out of the market the refuse 
only remain, that may he had at a much 
inferior price lam quite aware of 

lliHt. Q. Does it not ajipear that if tlie 
Americans purehaso teas at 14 tales, those 
who have puiehasetl 29 have purchased 
dear? — A. 1 should say tlmt 29 tales 
may be a very fair contmet price, but the 
t:oiitract prices tor the ditferent qUHliti(?s 
of contract teas go down below 29 tales. 
1 have stated that in the month of April 
Congo tea, of No. 2 contract quality, cost 
but 18. Q. Is that the Coinj)any’s con- 
tract? — A. It is the same tiling; the 
Company have not the exchi.sive privilege 
of contracting. Q. What is No. 2 (pia-t 
lity ? — A, It i.s a quality below the first. 
Q. Is it better or worse than what may 
he called the average quality? — A. I 
should think rather bettor; congo tea 
should bo of very good quality at 29.” 

On the 17tli June, there is a furtlier 
statement from Mr. Melvill in reganl to 
the afon?going exyilaiiation of Mr. Hates. 

“ Q. In answer to question 49()3, you 
stated that the average cost to the 
Comiiany, in the year 1828-29, of congo 
tea, was twenty-nine talcs within J40 de- 
cimals per jiecid ; hut it ajipcars that in 
the last evidence given hy Mr. Hates, Jic 
states, that you had given the average 
price per pecul at twenty-nine tales and 
a fraction. In saying within 140 deci- 
mals, did you mean below the twenty, 
nine tales; because if you meant below 
the twenty-nine tales, it would appear 
that Mr. Bates had misiindoratood you ; 
will you explain tliat ?— .A. I am very 
glad I liave an opportunity of noticing 
Mr. Bates’s last evidence. My only 
statement upon the price in China of. the 
Company’s contract congo tea was in an- 
s^ver to question 4963, in which it will 
be seen that I stated the price to be within 
140 decimals of twenty-nine tales per 
pecuh Mr. Bates says, that I stated 
that the average cost of thq Company’s 
Congo tea, in 1828-29, was twenty-nine 
tales and a fraction. That is totally dif- 
ferent from wliat I said, from what I ever 
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meant to say, or from what I think iny 
words will admit of being construed to 
mean. This correction appears to 
me to be of importance, because Mr. 
Bates twice repeats his assertion, and 
reasons upon it as if it were fact. Mr. 
Bates seems also to think that in tlie 
twenty-eight tales and 860 decimals I 
have included charges not usually com- 
prised in prime cost ; in tJiat respect also 
Mr. Bates is mistaken. I only include 
the commission in buying tiie tea, and 
the charge of shipping it, which 1 appre- 
hend every merchant would include in his 
prime cost. Mr. Bates also still calcu- 
lates 2s- 7d. per pound as the price paid 
to the Company for tlie tea. I must take 
the liberty of referring the Committee to 
the answer which I gave in reply to ques- 
tion 4^63, and repeat that the average 
price paid to the Company for their con- 
tract Congo tea, in the sale to which Mr. 
Bates refers, was not 2s. 7d. as lie states 
it, but 2s. 4d. 312 decimals : and I would 
refer to the oliicial returns upon the table 
of this Committee to prove that Mr. Bates 
lias no authority whatever for assuming 
the price of 2s. 7d. as that paid to the 
Company. Mr. Bates also speaks, in 
his estimate of the Company’s con tract 
tea, of the Company’s coiigo tea, of the 
Company’s winter tea, and of the Com- 
pany’s tea, as if they were nil synony- 
mous, from which a casual and uninform- 
ed reader might infer that the average 
price paid by tlie Company for tlie whole 
of their teas was twenty-nine tales and a 
fraction ; whereas the average price paid 
by tlie Company for their Congo teas, in- 
cluding the winter teas, was only twenty- 
hve tales and a fraction. 

TItomas G. Lhjfd^ Ksq. re-examihed. 
The upset price of teas is ascertained as 
follows : the sterling amount of the sup- 
plies to tlie Canton treasury are contrast- 
ed with tlic number of tales they produce, 
which gives the cost of the talc. Com- 
mercial freight and demur^e are added, 
all the ship has earned in her political 
capacity being deducted. There are add- 
ed also expenses of landing, housing, pre- 
]>aring for sale, and all charges of mer- 
chandize ; insurance 3 per cent, on cost ; 
two years* interest on cost and insurance ; 
one year’s interest on freight and charges, 
and supercargoes' commission 2 per cent, 
on net sale amount, deducting chaiges. 
(The witness delivered an account shew- 
ing the rate per tale at which the funds for 
China investment were prepared in sea- 
son 1828-9, whence it appears that the 
tale came out at 6s. 4d. 624, or 4s. 7d. 
1^9 per dollar ; also ah estimate of the 
cost, freight, and charges of each species 
of. tea per lb. , imported in 1829, which is 
given vol. iii. p. 190.) The cost of the 
supplies furnished China through India is 
calculated in the account at the intrinsic 
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value of the Indian coins, at tlie mint* 
price of standard silver, instead of the 
rate fixed by the Boanl of Control ; by 
which operation the teas arc put up at a 
price below their actual cost charges : the 
cost of the tale at the Boards’ rates would 
be 6s. lOd. 417. The rating the mpees 
according to the standard value of silver 
has reference only to transactions 
tween India and China, but it governs the 
transactions between China and England, 
because the Company, in its commercial 
capacity, is charged with whatever sup- 
plies India remits for the China invest- 
ment. The Court of Directors urged 
and have supported it in negociation witfi 
the Board of Control, as an equitable 
rate between tlie two branches for all 
those transactions. The commerce was 
in the continual habit of making advances 
on account of the territory j and the court 
contended that the rupee Khoiild lie 
charged to them at its intrinsic value. 

Q. Supposing this, which the Com- 
pany determined to be an equitable rate 
in its trade between India and Chinn, 
slioiild turn out to be a rate far above the 
prime cost, ns declared by thi; course of 
exchange between China and Ktighuicl, 
would it nut be a contravention of the Act 
of Parliament, which requires tliat the 
upset price of the teas should he valued 
at the prime cost ? — A. I apprehend hot, 
for this reason, tliat the rupee ac'tiially 
costs the commerce more. Q What is 
there in the Act of Parliament which has 
reference to the rupee, in determining 
the prime cost of teas in Cliina?— >4. 
Inasmuch us the Company draw a part of 
the supplies for the provision of their 
China investment by using their credit on 
India. Q, Suppose that the remittances 
from India to China should involve a loss 
of 100 per cent, aliove the prime cost at 
which teas might be procured in China by 
any other persons than the Company, do 
you think that that loss ought to l>e fairly 
charged to the prime cost of the teas in 
China in settling the upset price in Eng- 
land ?^A. I apprehend, that whatever be 
the loss, it is what the teas have cost the 
Company. Q. In the money of Ben^l ?— 
A. And the return they get for it. Q. Sup- 
posing the value of the rupee to be Is. KM. 
at Calcutta, at what price do you estimate 
it in the adjustment of the acCoutit be- 
tween India and China, and between 
China and England respectively?— 

The adjustment that we make, as ‘be- 
tween the territory and commerce, is at 
tlie rate fixed by the Board of Commis- 
sionera for the rupee, that is 2s. ; 

therefore I conceive that in dialing 2i. 
as has been done in the upset price of 
teas, that upsei price has been less tlian 
the tea has actually cost, the Comparij; 
inasmuch as they have charged 2s. for that 
for which they have paid 2 b. 

(M) 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


House of Commons, September 1. 

Jv-ries in India, — Petition from Bom~ 
hay , — Sir Charles Forbes rose *to present a 
petition from certain natives of Ronilmy, 
praying that natives of India may serve on 
grand juries, and on petit juries in civil 
causes, and also as justices of the peace. 
The hon. baronet bore testimony to tlic 
moral worth, high integrity, grout wealth 
and extensive influence of the petitioners, 
and would say that some of them were 
lietter qualified for the oflUce of justice of 
the peace than many Europeans, especially 
those jurymen, who were appointed im> 
mediately on their arrival from England, 
without a practical knowledge of the coun. 
try, or of the customs, manners, or preju- 
dices of the natives. With the view of 
shewing the superior intelligence of the 
natives of Bombay, he would read a letter 
which he received the preceding day from 
a young Parsee gentleman (Ardascer Ho- 
marjee;, describing a trial in the supreme 
court, which aflbrded an excellent specimen 
of what a native of India was ca])ahle of. 
After reading the letter, the hon. haronet 
asked wheilier such men ought to he pre- 
cluded from serving on grand juries, or 
from ofliciating as justices of the peace ? 
He was of opinion that natives ought to 
be allowed to sit on juries when Cliristians 
were tried, and for his own part, he would 
prefer bcin^ tried by a jury of natives, 
who would investigate the case with more 
temper and patience, and with less ))rc!ju- 
dice than bis own countrymen. He w'ished, 
likewise, that greater protection were af- 
forded to the natives against arbitrary im- 
prisonment. 

The petition was then read as follovis : 


Turn humUe prtitlon of Hindoos, Parsecs, and 
MahoDietans, natives of the East-Indies, and inlia- 
bitants of the Island of Bombay, 

Sheweth; 

We beg to be permitted to offer to your honour- 
able House our grateful acknowledgments for the 
many testimonies we have had of your solicitude 
to jpramote our wdfiure and happiness. We are 
sMMfiert that our representations tor the ameliora- 
den of our condition fai society, and for the ini- 
'E of our political institutions in India, 


will be listened to by you with patient attention ; 
will have your unprejudiced consideration, and that 
it win ever be your desire that all the subjects of 
our gracious sovereign. In whatever r^ion they 
miw be, shall be fiuly protected in their lives, 
th^ liersonal liberty, their character, and their 

•TOr 


./e bw the House to take into its consideration 
the expiraiency of rendering all his Majesty's sub- 
jects, being natives of India, eligible to serve on 
grand juTMs i end further, to introduce and esta- 
EUtb the trial by jury in civil cases, in his Misty’s 
courn of justice at the tlirce presidencies in India, 
and to render the natives of India dlglble to serve 
on those juries. Alresdy the natives of Indiifserve 
OB petit Juries, in all cruni^ trials, in his Majes- 
ty's Courts ill India, and me saprame court of 
judleituve at Bombay hM acknowledged their 


utility on tliose trials. Of ail trials, that by a 
petit jury for crimes is the most important; aiul 
when the natives of India are declared by Par- 
liament to be qualiBed to serve as jurymen on 
those trials, and experience luis proved tlieir 
utility, they venture numbly to submit to your 
Honourable House, that there is no sufficient rea- 
son to exclude them from iprand juries, and itctit 
juries in civil cases. Whether bef(»re a grand jury, 
or a petit jury in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, 
or a jury in plea causes, the subject under in- 
vestigation generally embraces transactions of a 
local nature, and the witnesses are principally na- 
tives of India ; to ascertain the intentions of the 
witnesses, and the d^ee of credit that is due to 
them. In order to pronounce a true verdict, a 
knowledge of the languages of tlie country, of 
local usages and customs, civil and religious, and 
of general character, we presume to is 

as much retiuired before a grand jury, aira before 
a petit jury iu civil causes, as before a jury on 
trial for crimes. 

We beg your Honourable House also to take 
into your consideration, the expediency of render- 
ing his Majesty’s subjects, the natives of India, 

J iualified to be his Majesty’s justices of Uie i>cace 
or the several presidencies of India, and the terri- 
tories subordinate to them respectively. We 
adroit an objection to arise from a want of know- 
ledge in the natives of the laws administered by 
justices of the peace ; but that ol^cction may be 
obviaictl, by declaring that all their acts as justices 
of the peace, to be valid, shall be in conjunction 
with a justice of the peace who is a British subject. 
Since ParliaineBt has declared the natives of India, 
under the ailvkc of the C^ourt, to be qualified to 
serve on i)ctit juries, on trials for crimes, it suie- 
ly may be allowed to the petitioners to argue, that 
they are qualified to act as justices of the j>eace» 
in conjunction with oneof nis Majesty’s British 
subjects. 

Wo see no reason to dissemble, and we avow to 
your honourable House, tliat one of our reasons 
for soliciting to be eligible to serve on grand juries, 
and on juries in civil causes, and to be iustlces of 
the peace, is to diminish the odious distinction 
that separates us from his Majesty’s British sub- 
jects, that nrononnees us an inf-rior and de- 
graded class in society, and unworthy of the con- 
fidence of our gracious sovereign and of the govern- 
ment. 

We beg. your honourable House to take into 
your consideration the system for the administra- 
tion of justice in the inteiior of British India ; it 
is eminentlv defective; it affords no adeejuate pro- 
tection to the rights of propo-ty ; it affords scarce- 
ly any protection from personal wrongs, and in 
particular from false Imprisonment, when com- 
mitted by persons possessing public authority. 
Vour honourable House are perfectly sensible how 
much life is embittered by personal wrongs, and 
especially false imprisonment. It is true that, 
by acts of Parliament, and by the charters of the 
.Supreme Courts in India, actions for damages will 
lie in all those courts for personal wrongs, in- 
cluding false Imprisonment committed by hb 
Majesty’s British subjects on natives of India In 
their service; but it is probable that, at a dis- 
tance of thirty miles from each of the l^resldencies, 
there is scarcely a native of India who has the 
slightest knowledge of those acts of Parliament 
and charters; and if (hey were known, the im- 
mense distance from iiis Majesty’s courts in India 
would, in most instances, prevent application to 
them for redress. At present we are inhabitants of 
the Island of Bombay, but many of us have families 
in the interior of the British territories in India ; 
and all of us, for trade, pilgrimage, and other puru 
looses, occasionally leave the island of Bomnay, 
and at once are under the judicial admlnbtratlon 
that is in force beyond the Presidency. We pur- 
posely decline a statement of partSciuar 
of gricvatices fay the judicial system in the interior 
ofTndia; our objections apply to the system it- 
self. 

We to be excused entreating the attention of 
your Honourable House to the ^ery cxtramdiiiary 
situatioa of hb Majesty’s aubjccts, the natives of 
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India. The ilynnstlea that have been cenqucied 
hy the BrltlBh arms In India were of short duraUon t 
scarcely one of them had been in existence more 
than a century; we allude to the Nabob of Bengal, 
Uahar, and Orixa, the Nabob of Arcot. Tippoo 
Sahib, and the Paishwa. There was nothing re< 
markable In the remote antiquity of those dynas- 
ties ; the natives of India had no otho* attachment 
to them than what arose from their possession of 

n ver. The strength of the present generation 
not exist when the Nabob of Bengal, Bahar 
and Orixa, the Nabob of Arcot, and Tippoo Sahib, 
were contpieretU In another quarter of a century, 
few of the natives who were the subjects of the 
Paishwa will be alive ; the immense population, 
t:alculated at upwards of sixty millions, which in- 
habits those conquered countries, now look for 
protection and happiness to the British government 
alone ; they have no sentiments of hostility to the 
British government : they have no hopes but what 
arise from British institutions. It is their wish to 
possess and to merit public confidence; and under 
the auspices of your honourable House, and the 
enactments oi Parliament, to be declared eligible 
in fulfil and execute all civil offices throughout 
British India, judiciil, financial, and territorial. 
We presume to <»uggc!8t to the consideration of 
your honourahlo House, that the time is at length 
arrived when the public institutions throughout 
the territories in British India, ought to be adapted 
to the pemianent continuance of the British autho- 
rity over them. Vour honourable House will not 
believe, that a population of upwards of sixty 
millions ilocs not. contain within Itself talent, assi- 
duity, and integrity, to justify their being largely 
-admitbdinto the execution of judicial, financial, 
and teiritorial offices. We refrain from enlarging 
on the numberless advantages, in policy ana in 
morals, both to the united kingdom and to British 
India, from tlic natives of India lielng extensively 
admitted into these offices, 'fhe philanthropy and 
wisdom of your honourable House, are their 
guarantees that all will be dune that can be done 
to make the situation of lieing his Majesty's subjects 
in India the cause of congratulation to all the na- 
tives of British India. 

We have great jileasure in acknowledging our 
obligations to your honourable House, for your 
uiideviatlng attention and anxiety to secure to the 
natives of British India the full and free enjoyment 
of their respective religions. 

And your petitioners, Ac. 
Bomliay, (Signed by !)5 pcrson.s.} 

.list December lfi30. 

Sir John Malcolm was liapiiy to atld his 
testimony to that of the lion, haroiict, in 
favour of the respectability of the petition, 
crs. Many of them lie had, for thirty 
years, counted amongst his best friends. 
No man w'as more desirous than he that 
tlic petitioners might attain, in their pro. 
per sphere, any distinction to which an 
honourable ambition can lead men to 
aspire. Tiie privilege of sitting on grand 
juries, he thought, ought to have been ex- 
tended to them by the jury act ; when the 
exception was made to grand juries, local 
circumstances were not sufficiently con- 
sidered; tlie intelligence and station of the 
petitioners entitled them to serve on grand 
juries; the distinction vras felt as a degra- 
dation. Ho was of opinion that they ought 
to be allowed to act ns justices of the peace, 
in the tnanner they desired (in conjunction 
with Europeans), till they had made suffi- 
cient advances in a knowledge of the laws 
of England to act separately. Seeing the 
bad state to which the police of Bombay 
had been reduced since ffie disputes be- 
tween tlie government and the supreme 
court regarding the registration of the re- 
gulations for its improvement, he (Sir John 
Malcolm) had been anxious that some of 


the natives sliould take charge of tlie prin- 
cipal wards of tlie city. This he could 
not effect ; but till some of the respectable 
natives be associated witli tlic magistrates 
in the comniisiioii of the peace, the police 
of Bombay will never lie established on a 
proper footing. A Parsce ( Ardascer) hod 
been for years a magistrate in Surat, than 
which city, no place affords more facility 
for the commission of offences ; yet so 
successful were his efforts, with the aid of 
the Kiiropeun judges, that the police of 
Surat is equal, if not superior, to that of 
any country he (Sir John) had ever visited. 
The Bombay govcrnineiit had rewarded 
Ardasecr's services witli a title and other 
honoura. Having said thus much in favour 
of tlie prayer of the petition, he could not 
avoid expressing his regret that it contained 
statements directly contrary to truth. The 
jictitioncrs had this excuse, that tliey had 
no means of forming a correct judgment 
on the point he alluded to. The provincial 
administration of India had been formed 
virith reference to the state of the varied 
communities subject to our rule, and there 
was no country in which justice was ad- 
ministered more to the security and happi- 
ness of the people. With respect to the 
arbitrary imprisonment referred to, be could 
only say, that if such a practice existed he 
was unacquainted with it. Nothing of the 
kind took place during his administration. 

Mr. Hume, wished to ask the President 
of the Board of Control, if it was intended 
to grant the petitioners’ prayer ? He could 
state from unquestionable evidence that a 
great portion of the nativis of India con- 
sider the regulations as to serving on juries 
as a stigma, and many of tlicm, therefore^ 
refuse to serve. 

Mr, 0* Connell thought the grievances of 
the petitioners, thus confirmed by the 
gallant member, ought to be removed. It 
was quite obvious that the system of ad- 
ministration of justice in India afforded 
no adequate protection to property, and 
scarcely any from personal wrongs, Tlierc 
could not be a more horrible libel against 
the English administration than the state 
in which India was admitted to be with 
respect to the administration of the law. 
There was an immense number, from sixty 
to one hundred millions of the huniaii 
race, connected with England, whose land 
was made a matter of traffic for the pur- 
pose of raising a laud revenue. 

Mr. C Grant did not at present mean 
to enter into details connected with this 
subject. There was another petition about 
to be presented from the same parties, or 
from parties similarly situated, which em- 
braced not only the same topics, but also 
others of a very important nature. He 
was very glad to perceive that tlicse peti- 
tions were addressed to the House of (Am- 
mons, because it proved that his Majesty’s 
subjects in the East looked with confidence 
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to Farllameni for an ameiioration of tbair 
condition (Heart hear /)p and bo trusted 
tiiey would iiadfoat tbeir expectations had 
not uUiinately been disappointed, (ffear, 
hear /} The House must he aware, that, 
at the present moment, an inquiry was in 
progress up stairs, whidi entered deeply 
into all the great and important topics to 
which this petition referred ^that of ex- 
tending- the trial by jury, the general 
judicial system of India, the establishment 
of 'King's Courts throughout that country, 
and the adoption, as far as possible, in 
those courts and throughout India, of the 
Snslish language, '[^ese subjects occu- 
piea much of the attention of the com- 
mittee up-stairs ; nor was the minor sub- 
ject, the right of serving on grand juries, 
though comparatively of less importance, 
forgotten. Upon this latter subject, if the 
pressure of business had not prcventeii it, 
he bad meant to have made a proposition, 
as well as with reference to another point— 
namely, the admission of natives to serve 
on juries for the trial of Christians. Tliose 
two points were omitted in the jury act, 
and ho intended to have repealed the third 
clause. It was his intention to bring in a 
bill to admit natives to serve on grand 
juries, and on petit juries for the trial of 
Christians. As to natives being permitted 
to act as magistrates, that was a subject on 
which he could give no pledge ; but the 
matter was under consideration, and there 
was every disposition to accede to the 
reasonable wishes of the people of India. 
Tlie original cause which occasioned the 
right to sit on juries not to be more exten- 
sive w*as, the actual paucity of persons who 
were supposed to be fit to serve on juries. 
He was most anxious to contribute, by 
every means in his power, to raise the cha- 
racter of his Majesty's subjects in the East, 
by extending to them, in every proper 
and practicable case, British privileges ; 
(Heart hear /) and, with this feeling, he 
concurred in the propriety of the petition. 

Mr. R, C. Fergusson expressed bis 
satisfaction at theannouncement just made 
by the right hon. gentleman. Nothing had 
tended more to excite discontent in India, 
than the omission he bad declared his in. 
tention of remedying. The Government 
of India had drawn much too little on the 
intelligence of the natives, and he should be 
glad to see them employed in many situa- 
tions in which they were not employed. 
The extent to which that system should be 
cariied was a question of immense impor- 
ting requiring the most cautious conside- 
ration. He totally denied the statement 
that the natives bad no protection for their 
property and no security for their persons. 
11|C administration of the law in India 
was necessarily imperfect. Those to.whom 
tlie judicial administration is entrusted are 
persons acquainted with Europ^n laws 
and manners only, and necessarily igno- 


eant of those of the nativee ; and it is a 
taffob l em how' for it was requisite to hope 
^t local knowledge would be associated 
with that ^noral knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, which is necessary 
to die education of a lawyer. Much im- 
provement might be afibrded to India by 
the improved administration of justice ; 
but great caution is necessary in effecting 
it. Immense benefit lias been derived 
fooiii the King's Courts. The defects in 
tlie administration of justice is not the 
fault of those who preside in the superior 
courts. He never knew a case of oppres- 
sion in which those courts were closed 
against the natives, and if there was any 
leaning in the judges, it was in favour 
of the defenceless native and against the 
powerful European. 

Mr. O'Connell said be had referred not 
to the administration of justice within the 
admitted precincts of the superior courts, 
but solely to its administration in tlie in- 
terior of British India. 

Mr. Fergusson . — What I intended to 
State was that there is not an absence of 
protection for the property of natives in 
the interior of India. 

IVrongs ^ the Natives of ladia.^Peti' 
tion from %owbay , — Mr. Hume rose to 
present a petition, signed by 4,000 per- 
sons, consisting of Christians, Hindoos, 
Parsees, Mahometans, and Jews, com- 
prehending the most respectable inhabi- 
tants of the island of Bombay. The pe. 
tition was as follows : 

The humble Petition of Christians, Hindoos. 
Parsees. M^ometans. and Jews, natives of his 
Tilajesty’s Territories in India, and Inhabitants 
of the Island of Bombay ; sheweth : 

That it is with confidence and satisfaction that 
we address ourselves to your hon. house; it is 
to parliament that the natives of his Majesty s 
territories in India are indebted for the public m- 
Btitutions intended to prevent injury and insult to 
them, and to raise them in the ranks of society ; 
and we acknowledge with gratitude the efforts of 
your hon. house to promote these good purposes. 
It is principally to inquiries pursueu by your hon. 
house that the natives of India owe their earliest 
protection from injustice and degradation, by the 
establishment of the supreme court of judicature 
at Calcutta; from that origin have successively 
proceeded the rctxirdcrs’ courts and the supreme 
courts of judicature at Madras and Bombay ; those 
courts have ever fulfilled the duties intrusted to 
them by our gracious Sovereign Lord the King ; 
they have acquired the confidence and esteem of 
the natives of India, and attached them to the 
British government. At Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, are the most numerous assemblages of 
the natives of India and of foreign countrira in 
Asia; they are of every variety of religion, cast, 
and sect, diversified In sacred rites andob^van- 
ces, and in social manners and usages. The 
supreme courts of judicature, where they have 
jurisdiction over the matter to be uied, whether 
civil or criminal, have also power to summon 
witnesses, and to execute all their orders add Judg- 
ments, whether by arrest of the persm, or by 
seieure and sale of property, thoughout the whole 
of the territories under the preudeticies at which 
those courts are respectively established; those 
courts, in the execution of their processes and 
onm, have always been schipulously observant 
e€ the Jdigious doctrines, rites, and ooservanoes, 
and of the maimers and usagm of the natives; the 
experienee of more than half a century, at Cid- 
cutta, and of more than a quarter of a century 
at Madras and Bombay, has proved that life, pro-’ 
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vertVf charactcTf and pertonal liberty^ can be pro. 
CGctcdby hit Majesty*! courU of justice, without 
violation of the religions, manners, and daages of 
the natives. We . appeal to that evidence to con. 
tradict erroneous reports which have been sedu. 
lously propagated, and have too long been ac- 
quieaoed in, that the introduction or courts of 
Justice into India, strictly administering the law 
for the protection of life, property, character, and 
personal liberty, is Incompatible with the re. 
fi^ns, manners, and usages of the natives, and 
would be highly offensive to them. Miserable, 
ind^l, woUla be the condition of mankind, if the 
duties of judges could not be executed without 
offending the religions, manners, and usages of 
those over whom they have Jurisdiction. Rc. 
ports also have long previdled, and been aquiesced 
bi, that the religions, manners, and usages of the 
natives of India repelled tholr employment In ju. 
diclal functions, and that thew had not capacity to 
perform them. The unprejudiced mind of Sir 
Alexander Johnston controverted the truth of that 
repoft, and the experience of five years at Cal. 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, lias demonstrated 
the willingness of the natives to aid in the ailml. 
nislratioti of justice, even in the unpleasant office 
of jurors on trials for crimes, and their utility as 
jurors haa becn.repeatcdly declared by the supreme 
court at Bombay. 

By the charters of j ustice of all the supreme courts 
of judicature in India, and of the former recorders’ 
courts at Madras and Bombay, all British subjects 
and all natives who directly or indirectly are em. 
ployed in the service of his Majesty, or of the 
iJnitfXl Company of Merchants trading to the 
Ksist-Indics, or of any of his Majesty’s British 
subjects, are subject to the civil jurisdiction of 
those courts. In all actions for wrongs or trespa^^ ; 
and the same persons, by the acts 4 Geo. IV. c. 71, 
and 1) Geo. iV. c. 74, and the charters of the 
supreme courts, are subject to tiie juris<liction of 
those courts, and for the crimes specified in 9 Geo. 
IV. c. 74. In those provisions we recognize the 
wisdom, justice, and humanity of our gracltnis 
Sovereign Lrml the King, and of tlie two houses 
of parliament. It was apprehended that persons 
exercising public authority would injure the na. 
tives, and for civil tfirts and for crimes the whole 
of them are placed under the jurisdictions of the 
.supreme courts; but those laws have been little 
more than a dead letter ; they are unknown, ex. 
cept at the presidencies and in their vicinity. We, 
therefore, Ccarnestly entreat, tliat whatever laws 
may be enacted for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the natives of India, cfTcctiial means 
may be provided to Insure the real and practical 
utility or those laws, and that they may not be, 
as some acts of parliament have been, mere uomJ- 
nal benefits to the natives. By several acts of 
parllainenf, the governments of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, have authority to frame regulations 
for the ]>rovinclal courts, and which his Majesty in 
council may disallow or amend, and if not disal. 
lowed within two years, they are to be of force and 
authority, to direct the provincial courts, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the said amendment : and those 
regulations are annually to be laid before the two 
houses of parliament. In those enactments they 
again perceive the desire of parliament to benefit 
the natives of India, by ailministering justice to 
them according to their own laws, and with a scru- 
pulous attention to their religions, manners, and 
usages ; and the governments in India, from a 
supposition of their having the most correct 
knowledge on those matters, were entrusted with 
the execution of that power, subject to the revision 
of. his Majesty in council. But th.'it power has 
been the great cause of the degradation of the 
natives ; tne uniform construction of those enact- 
ments has been, that it authorizes the govern- 
ments in India to make and repeal laws, civil and 
criminal; to make and annul courts of justice, 
civil and criminal ; and to legislateabsolutely over 
the natives residing beyond the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme courts, wherever there is no 
specific enactment of parliament on the subject. 

It Is from the existence of that power, that laws 
have been enacted for the natives and courts of 
justice established to administer them, that have 
stamiK^ upcm them, the natives of India, the 
character or a conquered, distinct, and degradeil 
people. The criminal code in fiorce under that 
pretidency Is among the records of your hem. 
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regulates too much in detail tlie actions of the 
natives; that it aboiuida in severe, discretionary 
uunlshmmts, by way of line or Imprisonment; or 
noth ; that it has an endless repetition of commu- 
tation of imprisonment for a fbie ; that the truth 
of facts is but to the discretion of a firltbh judge, 
without any cfibctual controul In persons of uie 
description of the accused, and that the Judge has 
no sympathy with tlte^ucrsons subject to his 
crjmmal Jurisdiction. Tliroughout the judicial 
notations of the Bombay govemmient, there is 
not one on the principle of the writ of Habeas 
Ott-ffue qd Subjiciendum / and we bclie\’e that the 
same observation applies to the judlciat regula- 
tions ftamed at the governments at Calcutta and 
Madras. Your hoii. house well understand the 
extensive range of human happiness that as pro- 
tected by that writ ; all tlierc is In strong con- 
trast with the criminal Jurisdiction at the presi- 
dmcles. The gentlemen appointed Judges in the 
ixiurts, civil and criminal, are extremely deficient 
In th6 knowledge necessary to perform their duties. 
Courts of justice are principally constituted for 
the security of life, of property, of character, and 
of iiersonal liberty; and your hon. house well 
know the great and various qualifications that are 
required in a judge to perforin those duties ; but 
the judges of the provincial courts, civil and 
criminal, have no strong motive to stimulate them 
to acquire those qualifications. 

This is a fundamental and incorrigible vice In 
tile judicial system ; the change from one depart- 
ment of the civil service to another, is also too 
frequent to admit tlie acquisition of the necessary 
ability in the judge; at one lime he is in the mi- 
nisterial office at the presidency, at another he is 
in tlie judicial department in the provinces, at 
another lie is in the colloctorate in the provinces, 
and at another he is in the political department. 
At this time the chief Judge of the Judder 
Pewatmee Adawlut, and the Sudder Foujdarree 
Adawlut, at Bomliay, — that is, of the supreme 
courts of a))pcal iii civil and criminal cases,— is a 
gentleman who never was in the judicial depart- 
ment until he was made the chief justice of tliosc 
courts. The civil courts are always extremely de- 
fective, from the almost total absence of the in- 
telligcnce of the natives in the ascertainment of 
facts. 

The defects in the judicial system, which we 
have noticed, we presume to hope would attract 
the attention of your hon. house, even If the 
Judges always meant to do right ; but the truth is, 
that those Judges are the principal instruments of 
wrong, particularly of false inijirisonment to the 
natives; and those acts of injustice are committed 
with ostentatious indiiTerence to the feelings of 
those who suffer, and to the opinion of tlie native 
community: we chiefly allude to the false Im- 

S rlsonmcnt of Balloobin Hurryram Sinday, Hln- 
oo ; of Kunsord Klssojcc, Hindoo ; of Narroba 
Govind Oughtia,* Hindoo; and of Dhondixi Bul- 
lol, HJnd(x), all proved at the same court of judi- 
cature at Bombay. The two former committed 
at Tannah, within fifteen miles of the island of 
Bombay : and the other two at Poonah, within one 
hundred miles of Bombay, and between both which 
places and Bombay there is a constant intercourse. 

It is, therefpre, no exaggeration in us to affirm, 
that the laws administered to the natives beyond 
the presidencies, and the courts of Justice appointed 
to administer those laws, stamp ujuin the natives 
the chara^'.ter of a conquered, distinct, arid de- 
graded people. 

It is true that the Impartiality in the courts 
of justice, that we have presumed to solicit and 
enforce, will be offensive to some of the connexions 
and adhcreiits of former sovereigns, who hod pri- 
vileges in seme respecU exempting them from the 
jurisdiction of courts of justice ; as, for Instance, 
the sirdars in the Deccan, whose privileges have 
been conceded to them by a regulation of the 
B<nxibay Government (Regulation 29, A. v. 1827) • 
iHit we are sure that vour hon. House will not 
^pose the meanest ot his hl^esty’is subjects in 
Ixidia to injury in life, character, property, or pw- 
sonal Jjberty, m complaisance to Che vicious pride 
of those personages. 

SI The reeder will find this case detailed in voI.ii. 
p. 340, in our rroort of the proceedings before the 
privy coundl, which teveatsed the judlment of Sir 
E West and Sir C. Chambers. By the^isrepre- 
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We implore your booouiable Houte* eimeitly 
and without prnudicef to reftect on the eondition 
of the natives inhabltlngl hfs Majesty's territories 
in India, in number they exceed sixty millions t 
the greater part of them are bis Majesty's natural- 
bom subjects, and almost all the rest of them are 
denisens. This immense population, who have 
strong natural and l^al pretensions to participate 
in the advantages or society, are almost entirely 
excluded from oflices of trust and emolument. It 
is impossible for your honourable House to credit 
misrepresentations, obviously or^nating in pre^ 
judice and self-interest, that confound the whole 
native population into one mass of ignorance and 
corruptimi. The natives of the territories, now 
British India, highW civilized, and by their various 
manufactures largely contclliuted to the splendour 
of Thebes, of Palmyra, and of ancient Alexandria, 
when the inhabitants of one of the most powerful 
and Illustrious kingdoms of modem Europe lived 
In woods, and fought with bows and arrows, and 
clubs. Whatever injury has been done to their 
understanding and moral principles, by the long 
continuance of despotism, will easily and rapidly 
be rectified by courts cf justice intelligently and 
Impartially administering justice amongst them, 
and by their admissibility into honourable and 

S rofitable offices In the Judicial, territorial, and 
nancial departments, being made to d^end 
on their Intellectual and moral character. The 
dynasties of the sovereigns of the territories con- 
auered by the British arms were of very short 
duration. Those sovereigns never had a strong 
hold on the affections of their subjects, and since 
those conquests, the natives have always manifested 
a desire to coalesce with the crown of the united 
kingdoms: their wishes to do so have been rciiellcd 
even with contumely. Upwards of sixty millions 
of his Majesty's subjects are at this time disjointed, 
loose, and floating upon the surface of India. No- 
thing is more easy than to consolidate this immense 
population into one mass of cohesion with his 
Majesty's territories. Administer justice to them 
wisely and impartially, and reward Intellectual and 
moral merit with honourable and profitable offices, 
iMth at the presidencies and in the provinces, and 
the principle of cohesion will circulate through the 
whole body. 

With a view to the same principle of cohesion, 
we venture to suggest, that it is tughly xiolitic to 
introduce the En^bh language into the vernacular 
languages of Indtu ; and with that intention, for 
l*aniam(mt to enact that no native, after the 
period of twelve years, shall be admissible into any 
office In the judicial, territorial, or flimneial de- 
partments, unless his comxictency in*'rcading, 
writing, and speaking the Englbh language, has 
been certified by a committee appointed for his 
examination. The children of the natives in India 
have great aptitude in learning to read, write, and 
speak tiie English language. Since the institution 
of schools for the instruction of the natives in 
the English language, under the advice and pa- 
tronage of the Honourable Mountstuart Eluhin- 
stone, (vovernor of Bombay, many of the children 
of the na lives read, write, and speak the English 
language with facility and fluency. 

Besides the principle of cohesion which we have 
noticed, a knowledge of the English langui^e, 
extensively dispersed amongst the natives of India, 
will aflbrd great facilities tor the future improve- 
ment of the judicial system In India. 

Illustrious Legislators! Ixmefactorsof the human 
race ! your persevering and intelligent exertions to 
abolbh the trade in slaves, have spread tlie fame 
of your humanity over the whole world. The 
destiny of upwards of sixty millions of human 
beings depends upon your councils ; they are the 
natural-born subjects, or the denizen-subjects, of 
your own sovereign. We are sure that your hon. 
House will be glad to redress the wrongs they have 
submitted to them. 

Knowing, as we do, the propensity to misrepre- 
sentation that will be active against the natives of 
India, and that It will be suggested that this 
petition does not contain the real opinions of all 
who have signed it, we have taken the liberty to 
subjoin to it a translation, into the Goozarattee 
and Mahratta languages, the languages in mmt 
frequent use in Bombay: and if, in having done 
so, we have tranj^ressed any of the rules oLyour 
honourable Houm, we crave your indulgencerand 

iixme said 4hfit this petition had 


been in Iiis lianda some time, but from the 
state of Uie Committee on East- India 
affairs, it was tliought it ought to be no 
longer delayed. The petition appeared to 
have been drawn up with great care and 
consideration ; and he might say, the ob- 
servations of his honourable friend ( Mr, 
Fergusson) were not consistent with the 
statements contained in the petition, nor 
with his (Mr. Hume's) knowledge of the 
facts. It had ticen said by the gallant 
member, that the natives were not fitted to 
take part in judicial inquiries : if so 
(though he did not admit it), who made 
them so? The Government. From per- 
sonal experience, he said that men of 
higher honour and finer feelings were not 
to be found than were to be met with 
among the natives of India. He believed 
what was stated by the petitioners, the re- 
gulatiuns framed by the Local Govern- 
ments to be the great cause of the degrada- 
tion of the natives. Tliose laws were in- 
cessantly changing; many most important 
laws have been repealed and rc-cnactcd ; 
there arc hundreds of regulations so mixed 
up with others that have been annullefl, 
that it is impossible to know how to act. 
The statement of the petitioners respecting 
the criminal code of Bombay, proved the 
necessity of taking those courts into con- 
sideration. How his honourable and learned 
friend (Mr. Fergusson) could say that 
there was ample justice for the natives by 
an appeal to die superior courts, he was at 
a loss to know. The petitioners stated 
that the gentlemen appointed judges in the 
courts are extremely deficient in the requi- 
site knowledge, and that the chief justice 
of one of the superior courts never was in 
the judicial department before. He put 
it to his honourable and learned friend, 
wlietber such a system could afford suffici- 
ent security for either life or property. It 
was a notorious fact, tliat the governor had 
the power to imprison any one he liked, and 
tliat no process from the courts was sufii- 
cient to bring up a person confined in the 
provinces by order of the governor. The pe- 
titioners asserted that ** the judges are the 
principal instruments of wrong, particu- 
larly of false imprisonment, to the na- 
tives;" and they mentioned instances by 
name. He need hardly point out to the 
house the absolute necessity for the good 
government of siicli an empire as India, 
of removing such an impression from the 
minds of the people. He was aware that 
it was difficult for the government to med- 
dle with compacts made with conquered 
chiefs ; but at the same time, it was ne- 
cessary that all over whom the British 
empire extended, should feel a conviction 
that justice was impartially administered 
to them. Tlic petitioners complained of 
their exclusion from offices of tru.st and 
emolument. , Thus, their capabilities were 
never called forth, and what was left them 
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but a sense of degradation? If it were 
wished to make India happy and pros- 
perous, her native inhabitants must be ad- 
mitted within the pale of our public insti- 
tutions ; and this, while it advanced them 
in civilization, would enable us to curry on 
the government at less expense. The 
natives of India had great reason to coin- 
plain of the representations made in this 
country of their moral character. lie had 
spent many years of his life in India, and 
could say that he had met as much honesty, 
integrity, and moral virtue among them, 
as he had ever found in England or any 
other country of Europe. In the cities 
and great towns in India, as in all 
C4)uiuries, some bad men are met with; 
and unfortunately, popular opinion in 
England, of the character of our Iiidian fel- 
low subjects, was formed entirely from the 
Inhabitants of the cities. The intellectual 
improvement of the natives of India, by 
making admissibility to oihee to depend 
on intellectual and iiiorul character, had 
been too long overlooked by the ISritish 
govcnimcnt. It had been said, ** we must 
proceed with caution. * * We had done so ; 
we had proceeded with too mud) caution, 
— witli jealomsy ; for, since 17C5, no alte- 
ration hod been made calculated in any 
degree to improve the condition or exalt 
the character of the natives of India. 
Why had nut the English language been 
introduced among them, instead of tlic 
Persian, wliieh was equally foreign to the 
Hindu? Nothing would tend more to 
)>romotc an union of feeling between the 
natives of India and those by whom they 
are governed, tliuii to insti'uct them in 
tlie same language. Make the luiiguage 
of England the language of an Indian 
court; teach it to the natives; and then 
our institutions would be curried into In- 
dia. Important us every part of the peti- 
tion was, none was more worthy the se- 
rious consideration of the house, than that 
in which the petitioners prayed tliat the 
English language might be introduced into 
India. He hoped that the petition would 
be taken into the serious consideration of 
the house, and that the beneficial change 
prayed for might be speedily carried into 
eflect. 

Mr. C. Grant. I cannot help think- 
ing it unfortunate, that a discussion should 
have been raised upon so important a sub- 
ject as that to which this petitipn refers, 
at a moment when it is impossible to be- 
stow upon it tlic consideration it deserves. 
Conceiving the discussion to be prema- 
ture, I shall still abstain from ulletiiig my 
opinion. At the same time, however, I 
beg to state, that I am perfectly alive to 
its importance, and I trust that the peti- 
tioners will not estimate the value which 
I assign to their testimony, nor measure 
the importance which I attach to the 
whole of this subject, by the brevity witli 


which I advert to it on the present occa- 
sion. The lion* member has justly said, 
that there is no part of this petition more 
important than that whicli alludes to the 
introduction of the English language into 
India. From the manner in which the 
petitioners express themselves upon that 
subject, I draw this satisfactory conclu- 
sion, — that they are anxious to maintain 
their connexion with this country. I can 
assure the hon. member, that the govern- 
ment of this country is most sincerely de- 
sirous of improving the condition of the 
natives of India ; and that, when the proper 
opportunity arrives, every thing will be 
done to ])romute their welfare.** 

Sir John Malcolm liad not thoiiglit it 
necessary that such a discussion as this 
should take place, or that the sentiments 
of that bouse, on the great question of 
Indian government, would have been an- 
ticipated upon this occasion. lie had 
been never more surprised than to hear 
the hon. member (Mr. llume^ say he 
(Sir John Malcolm) was an enemy to the 
natives of India holding ofiices. All lie 
said was, that the natives of Bombay 
justly estimated themselves in not <le.siriiig 
to become magistrates, unassociated with 
Eiiro])eaiis ; because, as they have hither- 
to been educated, it is impossible they 
could have a eoni])etciit knowledge of 
British law. The hon. member might 
have judged, from all he (Sir John Mal- 
colm) had ever said, wrote, or <loiie, that 
few iiicnj during a long life of public ser- 
vice, bad worked more to the attainment 
of an object, than ho had done co elevate 
the character, and advance the interests of 
our Indian fellow subjects. If the hoii; 
member inquired, he would find that in 
the interior provinces of Bombay, there 
was not one civil case which was not ori- 
ginally tried by native judges, jiossessing 
the confidence of governinciit, liberal sa- 
laries, and acting under a system w'hicli 
allows of an apiieal to the judge of the 
province, and from him to a court of cir- 
cuit. Although an act of the British le- 
gislature had empowered the goveriiinent 
of India to make law's and regulations for 
the provinces, the hon. member had jus- 
tified the assertion in the petition, that 
** the laws administered beyond the pre- 
sidencies, and the courts of justice ap- 
pointed to administer those laws, stamp 
upon the natives the character of a con- 
quered, distinct and degraded people.*' 
He (Sir John Malcolm) was happy to 
think that if these were the sentiments of 
those who bad signed the petition, they 
were founded in ignorance, and were not 
participated by the other natives of India. 
A most important distinction must be 
borne in mind in these discussions. 
The inhabitants of the presidencies, 
within the jurisdictions of the Sujjreme 
Court, are as distinct in feelings, ideas. 
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fiiid every tiling but dress end language, 
from the natives of the provinces, as the 
inhabitants of £tiglahd from those of 
Hungary. They imbibe the English lan- 
guage and notions, and become more an 
European than an Indian society. To 
many of this population, the form of the 
kiiig'^s courts and the English law may 
be perfectly intelligible, and consequently 
applicable ; but beyond these districts, 
the communities are all natives, and Eng- 
lish education has not yet extended there ; 
and although it may be deemed expedient 
to introduce English law into the presi- 
dencies, where the population, from local 
circumstances, required such law, it would 
be the deepest wound we could give to 
our empire in Asia to extend them far- 
ther. England, in the highest state of 
civilization, required an endless multipli- 
cation of laws to protect men in their 
varied and extended interests; but who 
could consider our statutes suited to the 
simple habits and more limited concerns 
of the natives of India ? The whole code 
of laws administered at Bombay is com- 
prised in one volume, translated into the 
vernacular languages of India; and from 
the frame of the code introduced by Mr. 
Elphinstoiie, a plain and simple system of 
law has been established in the provinces, 
which must soon be perfectly understood. 
A petition very similar to this was address- 
ed to a judge at Bombay, which was trans- 
lated into the vernacular tongue and sent 
to Poonah, near which city he (Sir John 
Malcolm) happened to be residing. It 
created the utmost sensation. A weekly 
levee which he held, and which took 
place the day after this occurrence, was 
attended by a number of men of high rank 
at Poonah, as well as many of wealth and 
respectability. The public otficer, whose 
duty it was to communicate with them, 
was absent ; but there was no time for 
deliberation; they crowded round him, 
^d the address they presented to him 
\Vas, therefore, the honest effusion of the 
moment, which was an excuse for some of 
the expressions which, though quite sin- 
cere, are, os ftir as related to English law- 
j’^ers, of a character he could not of course 
approve. The address, of whicli he 
should read a literal translation, was 
given him on the 17th of September 1830, 
signed by all the principal inhabitants, and 
two thousand others ; and it expressed, 
he was satisfied, not only their sentiments, 
but, as far as he had the means of judging, 
thbsjB of all tlic natives of the Bombay ter- 
ritories not residing on the presidency. 
[The lion, and gallant memlier then read 
the address, which may be seen in vol. iv. 
p. 79.] He had read this address because 
it was forced upon him, in self-defence. 
He could not suppose that the ^vem- 
ment of this country would do any thing 
so diametrically opposite to the principles 
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of sound policy, as to adopt any mea- 
sure like that the petitioners prayed for, 
the impolicy of which is evinced in all 
past acts of the British legislature. 1 he 
more the matter was investigated, the 
more would it appear that them is not the 
slightest foundation for the allegations in 
the petition against the judicial courts of 
India, and against the high and compe- 
tent public officers who preside in them. 
As to the want of education among the 
people, did the lion, member mean that 
the whole population of India, 60,000,000 
or 80,000,000 should be sent to school to 
learn English? 

Mr. Hume, “ Certainly, I do.’* 

Sir John Malcolm, Then God forbid 
that I should be the schoolmaster.” 
With respect to the chief justice of the 
highest court in Bombay never having 
been previously in the judicial branch of 
the service, the house would perceive how 
a plain statement disproved the assertions 
of the petitioners. By the existing regu- 
lations, it is provided that one of the 
members of council at Bombay must be, 
as counsellor, at the head of the court of 
Appeal. The highly respectable indivi- 
dual alluded to had not been in the judi- 
cial line, but this objection was more in 
form than substance. All the judicial 
duties^ and ttic circuits belong to the four 
other judge* of the court, who are inva- 
riably selected from the oldest and most 
competent public servants in the judicial 
line. The gallant member could more 
fully answer the allegations contained in 
this groundless petition, but be was un- 
willing to prolong a premature and ill- 
timed debate. 

Mr. M, C, Fergusson repeated that, 
although there might be some defects in 
the judicial system of India, still there 
were courts of the last resort, filled by 
persons not only willing to listen to com- 
plaints, but eminently qualified to decide. 
Upon this point, however, what had fallen 
from the gallant member who imd just sat 
down, hud set this question entirely at 
rest. In a great country like India, indi- 
vidual cases of oppression must soinc- 
times take place. The administration of 
justice, in such a country, cannot be made 
so ])erfect as to prevent occasional errors. 
But he was sorry to lietir his hon. friend 
(Mr. Hume) concur with the petitioners, 
that the judges of India are the principal 
instruments of wrong. When the proper 
opportunity arrived, he should be able to 
convince him and the hon. and learned 
member (Mr. 0*Connell) that the state- 
ment is entirely unfounded. 

Mf . O’ Connell disavowed any intention 
of casting a reflection on the judges of 
India. It seemed, however, that a large 
body of the natives conceived that they 
bad reasonable grounds of complaint 
against the mode in which justice was 
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aflininlstered to them. Whether their 
complaint were, well or ill-founded, it 
demanded the deepest consideration of 
the house, because it was of importance 
chat the admijiistration of justice should 
not only be pure but unsuspected. 

Sir C. Forbes, in justice to the gallant 
member, must say that he had understood 
lie had honourably followed up the regu> 
lation of the preceding goverriincnt of 
Bombay, for the employment of the 
natives in a judicial character in the inte- 
rior. He hoped he might be |>€rrnitted 
to read the sentiments of an hoii. director, 
wlio iiad resided upwards of twenty years 
on tlie western side of India, and was for 
many years political resident at Baroda, 
and to whom he (Sir C- Forbes) had sent 
the petition of the natives for perusal. In 
returning it lie wrote as follows *. 

I have read the petition which you are coin- 
niissionccl to presf'iit to the House of Cuinmons, 
from the natives of noiiibay, with great, satisfac- 
lion. 1 rejoice to see that they seni{i))ly fe(;l their 
relative inferior position, .'rndtiiat, inclaiirung the 
/'xerciseof their natural rights, they are snpportc<l 
by reasoning conclusive in Justice and g'Mid policy. 
U is not, you know, a new .seiuiiiionf with me, 
that our native fellow-subjects should lie ailinitterl 
to a libcriil participation In the government of their 
country. I have, from uiy earl iest ilays In India, 
ilcen examples of lalciit. zeal, and integrity among 
the natives, not to be siirpiissed by Kuropeans; 
Hiiil I have known .'uid experienced t hat, without 
ttieir practical information and assistance, the 
most important results of our proceedings could 
never have been attained. The a<linissioii of the 
prayer of the petitionere, to be made eligible to 
serve as grand jurors and justices of the peace, will 
be a desirable and important measure. 1 should 
not be disposed to qualify tliis concession with the 
condition of their acting in conjunction with an 
Kiiropoaii ju ticeof the peace, liecause I cpiestion 
whether stime of the gentlemen officiating in thoiu; 
situations, and who are chosen indiscriminately' 
from the service, are better qualifietl than many of 
tlio natives. It would be an inc'cntivo to others 
to qualify themselves for such honourable sr.atioiis, 
and thus would commence that incorporation of 
(he natives in the general system of the British 

f ;overninent, which would prove the best guarantee 
or its permanency. 

Both petitions were ordered to be 
printed. 

MISCELLANribuS. 

THE king’s LK vices. 

The following Imd the lionour of being 
presented to his Majesty : 

August 31. 

CJoloncl StannuB, C.B., Hon. East-India Com* 
liony's service. 

Septetnber 21. 

Colonel Armstrong, 2fith regt., on bis rctum 
from India. 

Major Geo. Jones, 8f)th regt., on ditto. 

Colonel M. McCreagh, 13th light infantry, on 
being nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Royal Guelph Ic Order. 

Capt. A. B. Taylor, 89th regt., on his return . 
from India. 

Capt. Towers Smith, 3il regt. (BiifTs). 


UAMMOHUN ROY. 

At the levee held at the Palnce, St. 
James's, on the 7th Sept., the Rajah 
Asiat Jouv. N.S.Vol.6. No. 22. 


Rammohun Roy was introduced to an 
audience of the King by the Right Hon. 
Charles Grant, the President of the 
Board of Control, and was most graci- 
ously received. The rajah wore the 
costume of a Brahmin, viz. the turban 
and kabah. The latter was composed of 
purple velvet, embroidered with gold. — 
Court Circular, 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 
(serving in the east.) 

13(A TAght Drags, (at Miulras). ('apt. A. T. 
Maclean to be major, v. Bowers elec. (29 Oct. 30) ; 
l.icut. Thos. Rosser to be capt., v. Maclean ;ffth 
Sept. 31); and Serg. Maj. C. Floyd, tobeadj., 
with rank of (!omet v. Rosser, prom. (8 do.) 

2'/. Fttot. (at Doinbiiy). Brev. Lieut. Col. J. S. 
Idiidcsay, from 43d. F., to be Capt. v. Muudy, 
who exen. (GSep. 31.) 

(Uh Foot, (at Bombay). Ens. F. W. Jekyll, to be 
Lieut, by purch., v, Sluarl who retires; and Hon. 
Thos. Leslie to be Ens. by purch., v'. Jekyll (both 
13 Sept. 31.) 

l(k/i Foot, (fn Bengal). Lieut, (ieo. Myliiis to be 
c.apt. by purch., V. Ramsay, who retires; Eiis. 
Will. Murray to bo Lieut, by purch., v. Mylins ; 
anti Thos. Crawford to bo Eus. by purch., v. 
Murray (all Aug. 31.) 

2t)th Fotit. (at Bombay). Maj. Thos. ('hamp, 
from h. unattached, to' be major, v. R. E. Bur- 
rows, who excli. (GSept. .31). 

AAth Foot, (in Bengal). Lieut. II. I.. Layartl to 
bo capt. by purch., v. Connor, who reliiet; Kiis. 
W. 11. Iladfield to bo Lieut., v. L;iyartl ; and 
F. M. Wade to be Ens. by purch., v. Iladfield (all 
20 .Sept. .31). 

4ik/t Fout. (at Madras). Ens. Jas. Campbell to be 
Adj. V. Frourh jiroin. (13 (Jet. 30); Ens. Edw. Bayly 
to lM> Lieut., V. Campbell app. adj. :20 Sept. 31) ; 
\V il. L. Bcrmet to be Ens., v. Bayly (20 «lo.) 

Foot, (in Bengal). Ens. J. T. (Jrautto lie 
r/i lit., V, U. T. Sp.'irks dec. ! 12 Nov. 30) ; John 
Ileatley to be Ens., v. Grant from (20 Sept. 31). 

.'j.V// Foot, (at Madras). Lieut. Alex. Meddle, 
from h. p. Royal Afr. Corp.s, to be Lieut., v, 
Fenwick app. to 77th F. (3 Sept. .31) ; Lieut. W. S, 
Norton, from li.ii. 4.'»th F., to be Lieut., v. Nix- 
on, app. to 00th F. (0 do.) ; Ens. H. McCaskill, 
from lt!)th Regt.* to be Ens., v. Popplcton, who 
exch. (11 Nov. 30) ; Ens. Wm, Mope, from «!)th 
Regt., to be Ens., v. Camplxill, who exch. (22 do.) 

tiHd Foot, (at Madrasi Lieut. D. Fairchild, from 
h. p. 10th F., to be Lieut., v. Honeyman app. to 
. 37 th F. (GSept. 31). 

iidth Foot, (at Cape of Grxrd Mope). Lieut. Alex. 
Browne, from h. p. 51st F., to be Lieut., v. Wm. 
Macalister, who exch. (G Sept. 31). 

O-V/Zon Rflgt. Lieut. F. N. Skinner, from h. p. 
noth F., to be Lieut., v. Galway app. to HGth F. 
(G Sept. 31 ). 


The next regiments to return from India are 
the4nth iUHl 4Bth. 

The .nil Regt. has received an order of readi- 
ness fur M.*idras to replace the 4Gth. 


ARMY GENERAL ORDERS. 

OFFICERS rURCHASING LANO. 

IIoTMf! .fiuards, Aug. 1, 1831. — His Majesty's 
Government having revised the Regulations con- 
cerning the system of granting land m the British 
Coluincs of North America and Australi.i, so as 
to ensure to the officers of the army wishing to 
liecome settlers, the combined advantages arising 
from rank and length of service, the King is gra- 
ciously pleased to declare, that otlicers purchas- 
ing land .according to the regulations established 

(N) 
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in the rrspcrtivc Colonics shall* in proportion to 
their rank aiul services, be entitled to a rcnttssioii 
of the purchase money, according t»» the following 
graduated scale* on producing tcstimL.nials of un- 
exceptionable character from the General Coin- 
inandhig in (?hief. 

Field Officers of S5 years' service and upwards* 
in the whole .€300. 

Field OfRcers of 20 years' service and upwards, 
in the whole .£'250. 

Field Otneersof 15 or less years* service* In the 
whole ^2(N). 

(?aptains of 20 years' service and upwards, in 
the whole £*2 <m». 

Captains of 15 years' service, or less, in the 
whole £150. 

Subalterns of 20 years* service and upwards* in 
the whole £l50. 

Subalterns of 7 years' service* or less* in the 
whole £loa 

In all other respects the regulations promulgated 
to the army in the generiil orders of the 8th 
June 1826. 16th 1827, 24th Aug. 1827> 18th 
July 1829* and 24th Feb. 1831* remain in force. 

By command of the Right Hon. the General 
Commanding-in-Chief. 

John Macdonald* Adjt. Genl. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE BATH. 

Street t Sept.^t 1831.— His Majesty has 
been pleasetl to nominate and mipoint the following 
ofheers in the service of the East-lndia Company 
to be Knights Commanders of the Most Hun. Mili- 
tary Order of the Bath : — 

Mai. Gen. Alexander Knox* Bengal Infantry. 

Maj. Gen. John W. Adams* C.B.* Bengal infan- 

^Ijij. Gen. HenryWorsley.C.B., Bengal iiifantiy. 

Maj. Gen. HopetounS. .Scott, C.B., Madras in- 
fantry. 

Maj. Gen. Andrew McDowall* C.B., Madras in- 
fantry. 


His Majesty has also been pleasetl to nominate 
and appoint the following officers in the service of 
the East-lndia Company to be Companions of the 
said Most Hon. Military Order. 

ColonelJuhn Rose, Bengal infantry. 

Colonel Gervase Pennington, Bcng.al artillery. 
Colonel James D. Grccnhill, Madras Infantry. 
Colonel John Doveton, Madras cavalry. 

Colonel F. Hagley Pierce, Bombay artillery. 
Colonel Robert Pitman, Bengal infantry. 
Colonel Hastings M. Kelly, Madras infantry. 
Colonel John Mayne, Bombay infantry. 

Colonel W. C. Faithful, Bengal infantry. 

Lieut. Col. Francis W. Wilson, Madras infantry. 
Lieut. Col. Alex. Lindsav, Bengal artillery. 
Lieut. Col. Henry T. Roberts, Bengal cavalry. 
Lieut. Col. James Caulfield. Bengal cavalry. 
Lieut. Col. Richard Tickell, Bengal engineers. 
Lieut. Col. Chas. Fitzgerald, Bengal cavalry. 
Lieut. Col. Samuel Hughes, Bomliay infantry. 
Lieut. Col. Robert Smith, Bengal engineers. 
Major Alex. Manson, Bombay artillery. 

Major James Nesbitt Jackson, Bengal infantry. 
Major Archibald Irvine, Bengal engineers. 


INDIA SlIirPlNG. 

Arrivals, 

Aug, 29. BrunHivick» Kosendale, from Bombay 
loth Atorch, and ('ape 13th June; at Livcrpfiol.— 
21). Bombaj/, Dare, from Van Dieman's Land 17th 
March; off the Wight — 30. (.7//^//?, Ireland, from 
Bomliay 8th An il; at l.iverpcMil — 30. Arab, 
Munro* from .st. Helena; at Gravesend.— 31. 
MeltUh, Cowley, from Bengal 21st March; at 
Gravesend.— 31. IVivifi Seott, Jackson* from Ben- 
gal 10th March; at Gravesend. — 31. VergUMtm, 
Young* from Bengal 26th March ; at Gravesend. — 
31. MorningStar, Adler, from Bombay 22d Feb.* 
Ceylon 22d March* and Cape 31st May ; at Graves- 
end.— 31. Cleawtra, Street, from Van Diemen's 
Land 26th Aiiril; at Gravesend — .31. FAlen, Cam- 
per, from Mauritius 30th April ; at Grav^nd. — 
31. A. 1., Keen* from Cape 21st June; at 
Gravesend.— Sepf. 1. Cumbrian, Blyth* from Bom- 
bay lltfr April ; at Gravesend. — 1. Cantan, Gar- 
butt, from Mauritius; at Gravesend. — 1. Fanny, 


Bunny* from Cape 22dMay; at Gravesend.— 5. 
JJurott, Hardy, from Bombay 28th March; at 
Liverpool.— .5. Fame, Hayes, from Mauritius .'Id 
May; off Margate.— 6. Fabiug, Russell, from 
Batavia Oth May : at Cowes.— 8. Re^fowm*, Smith, 
from Van Dieman’s I^and ]<>th May ; at Deal.— h. 
Bolton, Clarkson* from Bombay jyth April, and 
Ceylon 2d May; off Portsmouth.— 10. Ceylon, 
Davison, from Ceylon 2d May, and Ascension 2;kl 
July; at Deal. — 19. Craigievar, Reay, from New- 
South Wales 7th May ; at Gravesend. — 21. South- 
worth, Coombs, from Manilla 23d March, and 
Singapore Hth April ; off Margate.— 21. Clyde. 
Munro* from Mauritius 11th May, iind Cane .‘Id 
July; off Margate. — 21. Numi/. CruIdsmith,‘froiii 
New South Wales 24th April ; at Deal. — 23. H/ijwr, 
Sinclair, from South Seas. — 25. Burrell, Metcalf, 
from Van Diemen’s l.and 23d May ; off Ports- 
mouth. 

Departures, 

Sept, 2. Alfi^ed, Flint, for Madras ; from Ports- 
mouth!— 2. Jjondon, Pickering, for . (Tape, V. D. 
Land, and N. S. Wales ; from Liverpool. — 2. Jean, 
Finlay, for Bengal ; from Greenock.— 4. Hoyat 
Saxwt, Petrie* for Bengal ; from Liverpool. — 
Theodosia, Todd, for Bombay ; from Liverpixil. — 
6. Uo.iburgh Cattle, Denny, for Bengal; from 
Portsmouth.— 6. Alextmder Robertson, Grey, for 
Mauritius; from Deal. — 8. Cape Briton, John- 
son, for Cape ; from Liverpool. — 9. Norfolk, Heii- 
iiiker, for N.S.Wales (with convicts) ; from Detal. — 
9. Mary Ann, Hornhlow, for Madras; from Deal.— 
9. 5cieMce,Sauntlcrs, for V.D. f..'iud ; from Deal. — 
11. Porcupine, Laing*forNew .South Wales; from 
Dc2al. — 13. Uoyni George, Embleton, for Mauri- 
tius ; from Portsmouth.— 1.5. ArabUm, Boult, for 
Bengal; from Bristol. — 17. Joresden, Jorcsdciij 
for ('ape of Good Hope; from Deal. — 29. Colum- 
bia, Kirkwood, for Bombay; from Liverpcxil. — 
22. Arab, Ferrier, for V. D. l.and and N. S. 
Wales; from Deal. — ^23. Triumph, Green, for 

Cape and Bomliay; from Portsmouth 25. Sir- 

vern, Braithwaite* for Cape and Bengal ; from 
Deal. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Ferf^isatm, from Bengal: Mrs. Mac Nabb; 
Mrs. Norris; Mrs. Malcolm; J. Mac Nabb* Esq., 
civil service; Cant. Norris; Mr. Malcolm: Col. 
Wyatt* D. I.; Dr. Glass, Company's service; 
Lieut. Gordon, D. I. ; Ens. Lamb* ditto ; ('apt. 
Mackay: Lieut. Blencowe; Miss Taylor; Miss 
Fraser ; Masters Low and Lamb ; three servants. 

Per David S^rott, from Bengal: Mrs. Procter; 
Mrs. Lowis; Mrs. Dawson; John Savage, Esq., 
surgeon ; Capt. Campbell ; Lieut. Bourdilloii ; 
Capt. Dawson ; Misses E. Hobson, Eliza Savage, 
Ann Savage, B. Mosely, and C, Procter: Masters 
Musely, Baddam, and two Procter. — From St. 
Helena : James l*rice. Esq., surgeon ; Mrs. Price ; 
W. D. Mac Ritchie, Esq.* surgeon ; John Till, 
Esq., civil service; Mons. BrTgant, a French 
otHcer ; three Mflbcs Price : three Masters Price ; 
seven seivants ; seven charter-party passengers. 

Per Sovereign, from New South Wales : Mrs. 
Campbell ; Mrs. McKinnon; Mrs. Cobb; Miss M. 
Campbell; Messrs. Fairfowl, West, and Bell, sur- 
geons R. N. ; W. E. Riley* Esq.; Capt. Blair and 
son ; Masters McArthur and Campbell. 

Per Bombay, from Van Diemen’s Land: Mr. 
Reid, from I.aunceston. 

Per Cumbrian, from Bombay: Mrs. Young; 
Mrs. Rarniy \ Col. Grecnhill* . Madras army ; Col. 
Dclamotte, Bombay ditto t Capt. Hancock* Bom- 
bay ditto ; Capt. Saunderson; A. Young, surgeon: 
Jas. Fawcett, Flsq.; W. P. Ranny, Esq.; Capt. 
Watkins; Lieut. Sherlock; ten children; six 
servants. 

Per Brunswick, from Bombay: General D, 
Leighton ; (.'apt. T. Billamore ; Mrs. Millar ; 
Mis-s Russell ; Miss Porter; Mrs. Connolly: Mr. 
and Mrs. Humphreys. and child. 

Per Clyde, from Mauritius t Dr. Morgan Price ; 
ten invalids. 

Per Morning Star, from Boml)ay: Mrs. Moss 
I,ieut. Dood ; Lieut. Humphreys ; Lieut. Mac 
Wood ; three masters Barbauld. • 

Per Mellish, from Bengal : Mr. Bush ; Mr. 
Liddell ; Mrs. Liddell ; Mr. Mortimer. 
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Ve,- Ceylon, from ( V*yloii : Mr. C'ripps ; Mr. 
Howard* Mr. H(xlgcs. 

Par Bolton, tvom Bombay: Mr. Farquharson ; 
MrA. Karc|uharson and two children ; Mrs. .Sim- 
sf>n and child ; Mrs. Till ; t:ai)t. Kinchant ; Lieut. 
Hourchier, Indian Navy; two native servants. — 
From Mangalore: Lieut. Hillyard.-— From Ctiniia- 
norc: Colonel Armstrong; Mrs. Armstrong; C. 
Oakes, Esq. ; Lieut. Lancaster ; one servant. — 
F'rom Ceylon: The Hon. John Rodney, Mrs. 
liodney. three Misses Rodney, Master Rodney, 
Mhs Hendon, and two servants; Mrs. Fugion ; 
Cant, and Mrs. Reyne and two children ; Col. 
Dailey; Ur. Whittield; three servants. 


PASSENGE11.S TO INDIA. 

P<r Mtiry Ann, for Madras: Mi.ss Rundcall; 
Mr. Rundall ; Ilaron and Rareness Kutzleljcn ; 
two Misses Kutzleben ; Miss Lam be; Lieut. Thos. 
Zouch ; Mr. Grantham. 

IVr Triumph, for Bombay: Rev. M. Wenham 
and family ; Cant. Stokoe, and family ; Mr. Wail- 
<lington: (Captain Newport; Lieut. Haines, India 
N.ivy, and lady; Lieut. Forbes; Mr. Forbc.s ; 
Mrs. Pritchard ; Mr. Waddell; Mr. Guard: Mr. 
I.ogie; Mr. Percival ; Mr. ( 'rutteiiden ; Lieut. 
Thiitchcr; Cupt. Simpson Mr. Fraser. 

Par Cornwell, for Rcng.'il (sailed in July) ; Capt. 
ami Mrs. Thompson ; G. Lycke, Esq. ; a. J. 
Colvin, Esq.; Capt. Irvine; Mr.s. and the Misses 
buiibolfls; Mr. Smith; Mr. Toonc. 

Per Afriea, for Ceylon fsaikvl in August) : Mr. 
and Mrs. Vander Straaton; Mr. Rudd; Lieut, 
.md Mrs. (Mare; Lieut, llodsou ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Watson : tw<} Mr. Grays ; Mr. Smith. 

BIRTHS, MAllllIAGES, AND 
, DEATHS. 

HlItTHS. 

Auf'. 25. At Cheltenham, the lady of John 
Low IS, Esq., Bengal civil service, of a son. 

ao. At Phanbissie, Nt»rt.h Britain, the lady of 
Capt. J. R. Manderson, East-India service, of a 
son. 

— In Park (.'rescent, the lady of the lion J. T. 
Leslie Melville, of a daughter. 

:n. At Bauchoroy, Kiiicardiusliire, tJie wife of 
the Rev. David Vouiig, clnqilain on the Bombay 
establishment, of a sou. 

Sept. 7. At Chcltcuh.am, the lady of William 
F. Dick, Esq., Bengal civil service, of a son. 

12. At Kiiicraig-hoii.se, Ro.s.s.sliire, the lady of 
D. Macintyre, Esq., of (!alcutlH, of twins, alx>y 
and a girl, the latter still-born. 

15 At t-amlMjrwell, the lady of D. 1^. Ricliard- 
Esq., of the IL'ii. E. I. (Mimpany’s service, 
of a daughter. 

22. At ’J'unbridge Wells, the lady of Col. Hull, 
1st (ircuiulier Regt. Bombay N. I., »>f a son. 

2;j. In Gro;it James Street, Buckingham-placc, 
the lady of Hubert Lucas, Esq., of the H. C. ship 
Honihay, of a soi.. . 


MARRIAGES. 

.July If). At Chelsea, Stephen Charles, second 
son of V. W. Vander Straaten, Esq., Registrar of 
the Supreme (Mmrt in Ceylon, to Harriet Frances, 
thiril daughter of the late Bryan Connor, K.sci. 

Auff. 2fl. At St. Pancras (Mmrch, T. D. Haw- 
ker, Esq., of Stratton, Comw<all, to Rosa Maria, 
fifth daughter of the late Col. T. Edwards, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

an. At St. John’s, Clcrkenwell, the Rbv. R. R. 
Faulkner, B. D., vicar of St. Sepulchre’s, Cam- 


bridge, to Agnes, second daughter of the late 
James Gilmour, Esq., of the lion. E. 1. Com- 
pany’s service. 

Se^. 1. At Camberwell Old C’hurch, Roliert 
Hofldcr, Esq., deputy assistant commissaiy gene- 
ral, to Caroline, youngest daughter of the late 
Capt. Josiah Pr>ce, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
service. 

7. At Lamlx^th, Sir Ralph Abercrombie Ans- 
Iruthcr, Bart., of Balraskie, to Mary Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Major General Sir Henry 
Torrens, K.C.U. 

«. At Pcterhe.ad, James .Smith. Esq., Madras 
Establishment, to r.sn)K>lla, youngest daughter of 
the Right Rev. Rishop Torry, D.I>. 

— At Reading, J. .S. Alderlcy, Esq., of Hetl- 
ford-smiarc, to Henrietta Alicia, second daughter 
of the lale Colonel Thomas Hawkins, of the Ben- 
gal Establishment. 

12. At Broadwater, near Worthing, t‘ie Rev. 
Henry W. Stuart, B. A., chaplain to the lion. 
E. I. Company, to Georgina Penelope, tmly 
duiigliter of (Mias. Cumberland, E.sq. 

15. At St. (Jeorgo’s, Hanover Square, C. R. 
llyndmnii. Esq., 11th IMght Dragoons, to Fanny, 
daughter of the late G. M’ranter, Esq. 

27. At St. Pancras ( luircli, Midillesex, Edward 
Coxwcll, Es(|., of Kliiig, Il.int.s, .solicitor, to Isa- 
bella Barb.'ira Duncan, yoimgi'st daughter of John 
Duncan, Esq., late lliird niemIxT of the Medical 
Bf>ard, Madras, Eust-lndies, deceaseil. 


DKATHS. 

June 29. At Bcrbicc, PultcneyJ. P. Sherburne, 
Esq., late of the Royals, only son of the late Jo- 
seph .Sherburne, Esej., of the Bengal civil esta- 
blishment. 

Any . «. Ageil «2 years, Ann, wife of George 
l*.a.skc'. Esq., Needham Market, Sutfolk. 

2(i. (’apt. Stephen Hawes, late of the Hon. E. I. 
Coinpaiiy's service, agecl 7'2. 

2fl. At Brighton, .suddenly, L:uly Holmes, relict 
€»f the lale Maj. Gen. Sir Geo. Holmes, K.C.B., of 
the Hon. E. I. (knnpaiiy’s service. 

.31. Lieut. Col. C. D. Heathcote, of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s Bengal military establishment, 
agcil 4.1. 

Seja.'2. Ill bis 7ntb year, Charles .S, Colli nson, 
Esej., of the (Jhautry, in the county of SuflTolk, 
and late of the Bengal civil service. 

7 . At Walthamstow, in her 51st year, Eliza, wife 
of John Mnstcnnaii, Esq. 

10. The Coiinte.ss Dowager of Mornington, mo- 
ther of the Duke of Wellington. 

10. At Twickenham, .^ged 07, Mrs. Rowland 
Cotton, widow of Admiral (Mittoii, and mother of 
M.aj. Gen. .Sir Willoughby Cotton, now command- 
ing in .Tamaica. 

10. Of apoplexy. Colonel Mark Wilks, of Port- 
land Place, and Kirby, in the Isle of Man, colonel 
in the Madras army, late governor of St. Helena, 
.and many years resident in the Mysore. 

— At Ramsgate, in her 20th year, Isaliella, 
youngest daughter of the late Capt. James IJalli- 
burtun, of the Hon. (’ompany's service. 

24. At Bromley, Kent, Capt. Richard Hawes, 
deputy master attendant at the East-India House, 
and late commander of the H. C. ship Warren Iiaa~ 
Hnge. 

Irately. At Mountmellick, Maj. Gen. Thomas 
IIaycs,'of the lion. E. I. Compay’s service. 

— Suddenly, at Cobrey, near Ross, In his 6f»th 
year, Henry llamctt, Esip, late of the lion. E. 1. 
Company’s service. 

— At Strashurg, while bathing, Mr. John Ro- 
inaitie Addison, the Last relative of the celebrated 
Joseph Addison. 1 le w.as in the 23il year of his age. 
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PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 


N>B. The iettfrs P,C» denote prime cost, or manu^cturero* ptiee* g A, advance (gter cent.) on thosume; 
V. diiiruunt (per eent,} on the mme.—The ba&ar tnaund ia equal to 82lfk. 2 ozm 2dra.t and 1{H> bazar 
maunds equal to 1\U factory niaunda. Goods sold by Sfu Rupees B. mda. produce b to i\per cent, more 
than when sold by Ct.Hupees F. mds, — The Madras Candy ia equal to 50l)lb. The Surat Candy ia cqttal 
to 740^ lb. The Pccul ia efgual to 133i lb. The Corge ia 20 pieces. 


CALCUiTA, Morcb 24, 


Anchors Sa.Rs. civt. 

Bottles liK) 

Coals B. iml. 

Copper Sheathing, lC-40 ..F.md. 

— — do. 

Thick sheets do. 

Old do. 

■ ■ ■ Bolt do. 

— - Slab do. 

— Nails, assort do. 

Peru Slab Ct.Bs. do. 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. 

C.*ottons, chintz 

— Muslins, assort 

— Twist, Mule, 2U'C»() . . . .inor. 

(iO-120 do. 

Cutlery. 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware. 

Hosiery 


Rs.A. 

. 15 

0 

► i) 

0 

0 

7 

30 

0 

36 

8 

.34 

8 

.35 

4 

31 

0 

.3:j 

0 


2 0 — 30 
13 A. —45 A. 
10 D. — 30 I>. 
0 04 — 0 8 
0 6 — 0 ei 
1\ C. — 5 A. 
P. C. — 40 D. 
P. C. — 13 D. 
30 D. — 35 D. 


Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. V. md. 

flat do. 

; English, aii do. 

flat do. 

Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 

— Nails cwc. 

Hoops P.nid. 

Kentledge cirt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

Sheet do. 

Millinery 1 

Shot, patent bag 

.Spelter Ct.Rs. F. ind. 

Stationery 1 

Steel, English Ct.Ils. F. md. 

Swedish do. ] 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 1 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine 1 

coarse 1 

— - Flannel 


Rs. A. 
— G 4 


MADRAS, December 1 , 18:50. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Bottles 


16 


18 

Copper, Sheathing ... 

candy 

325 


3.50 

Cakes 

do. 

280 


300 

Old 

do. 


none 


Nalls, assort 


210 

— 

220 


Cakes do, 280 — 300 ; Lead, Pig do. 3t) — X> 

— Old do. none : Sheet do. 31 — 35 

— Nails, assort do. 210 — 220 'Millinery.... Unsaleable. 

Cottons, C.'hintz P. C. : Shot, patent 10 A.— 15 A. 

Muslins and Ginghams P. C. — 10 A. Spelter candy .30 — 

— Longcloth 1.5 A. — 2.5 A. Stationery 1*. C. — .5 I>. 

Cutlery P.C. — lOT). Steel, EiigViKh candy GO — 70 . 

Glass and Earthenware 2<) A. — 25 A. .Swedish do. 140 — 150 

Hardware. lOD. — 1.5 D. Tin Plates box 23 — 2.5 

Hosle^ 10 A. — 15 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P. C. — 10 IX 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 42 — 45 ; coarse 1*. C. — 10 D. 

— — English sq do. 24 — 2G j Flannel P. C. 

Flat and bolt do. 24 — 26 > 


BOMBAY, April 9, 1831. 


Anchors 15 ^ 20 I Iron, Swedish, Imr St. candy 57 0^, 0 


Bottles, pint doz. g 

Coals ton .30 

Copiicr, Sheathing, l(i-24 . . . -cwt. G4 

24-.32 do. 05 

Thick sheets do. 03 

Slab do. 04 

Nails do. <KI 

Cottons, Chintz 


■ l.ongcloths. . 

— Mubins £ g 

— - Other goods £ 

Yarn, No. 40. lb 14 

Cutlery P. C. — — 

Glass and Earthenware P. C. — — 

Hardware. D. — — 

Hosiery— 4 hose only 20 A. — — 


i — — > English, do do. .3.3 — 0 

Hoops. cwt. 64 — O 

Nails do. 15 — 20 

ij Plates do. 7J — 0 

Rod for bolts ..... .St. candy 32 — 0 

; do. for nails do. 40 — 0 

Lead, Pig. cwt. 0 — 0 

: Sheet. do. HJ — 0 

iMilliticry no demand 

Shot, patent cwt. 13 — 0 

Spelter do. 73 — 0 

Stationery A. — 0 

Steel, Swedish tub 17—0 

jTin Plates box 18—0 

jWoollens, Broad cloth, fine. no demand 

, coarse ditto 

— Flannel D. — — 


CANTON, February 19, 1891. 


Drs. Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 44 @ 6 'Smalto pecul 12 

— Longcloths, 40 yds do. A — 54 Steel, Swedish, in kits cwt. 6 — 

— Muuins, 34 to 40 yds do. 24 — 3 jWoollens, Broadcloth •- yd. 1.60 — 

Cambrics, 12 yds do. I 4 — 2 , Camlets nee. 20 - 

Bamlannoes do. 2 — 24 Do. Dutch • • do. 30 — 

"Varn pecul 30 — 60 , Long Ells Dutch do. 7 — 

Iron, Bar do. 23 — 0 jTin pecul 15 - 

: — Kod do. 37—4 [Tin Plates box 11 - 

Lead ...do. 4F— 5 
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Prices of European Goods in the East. 
SINGAPORE, April 7, 1831. 


IDl 


Drs. Drs. 

Anchors .pecul 11 @14 

Bottles loo 4 — — 

Copper Nails and Sheathing .pecul 40—42 

C!ottons,Madapollani6.25ya.by32in. pcs. 2} — 3^ 

Imit. IrlsTfi 25. . . 

Longcloihs 12 . 

.38 to 40 . , 

do. . .do. . 

do. . .do. . 


.36 do. 2 , — 3 

36 do. none 


34-36 do. 
.38-40 do. 7 

44 do. 7 

no do. 0 

65 do. 9 

do. 10 

- — Prints. 7-8. single colours «ido. .3 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton Ilkfs. Imit. Battlck. dble.. .cargo 6 @ 8 

do. do Pullicat do. 3 — 6 

Twist, 16 to 80 pecul 50—85 

'Hardware, assort.. D. — 

llron, Sw^ish pecul 51 — 6 

■ English do. ai — .3& 

Nails do. 8 — lo 

|Lead. Pig do. .*>1 — 6 


■ Sheet , 


.do. 6 — 7 


9-8.. 


, -do. 3-1 — .51 


- 71! 

— 8 

— 9 „ . 

— 12 |.Shot, patent bag 3 — .3| 

— 12 — ^ ' 

— 14 

- 34- 


— I- Cambric, 12yds. by 40 to 45 in., .do. li — 
Jaconet, 20 44 . . 46 . . . .do. 2 — 7' 


li.SpcIter pecul 5 — 

■Steel, Sweflish do. 9 — 94 

I English do. none 

jWcTullens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

Camblets do. 32 — an 

I..adies* cloth yd. 2 — 


REMARK S. 


Calcuta, March 24» 1831. — The enquiries 

throughout the past week for Cotton Piece Goods 
liav5 been chiefly confined to Jaconet, I.api)et, and 
Mull Muslins, and Cambrics, of winch a few sales 
liiive been elft!cted, but without any improvement 
on previous prices. Sales of Woollens, to a limited 
extent, continue to be made at low prices. Twist 
is dull, but we have no variation to notice in prices. 
Bottles, selling at our quotations. Oilman’s Stores, 
well assorteil invoices, m request. — Copper apjiears 
more firm ; the sales of the past week amount to 
2,6(N) inaunds. I'he transactions in Iron arc 
maunds. Flat, Siniare, and Bolt, assorted, at Rs. 
2-!) per maund. Lead, stock increasing and prices 
giving way. Spelter continues in partial demand, 
and price improving, but the transactions in it are 
limited. Block Tin, unsaleable, excqit at very 
rc<luc«l prices. 

Bomhaj/, April 9, 1831. — We have nothing very 
particular to remark upon in our market for Eu- 
rope goods, tile exception of (!op{>er, which 

has expertencetl a slight decline in price. As the 
best criterion we can oflTer of the state of the market 
generally, vre beg to refer to the following sales : — 
Copper Slabs, 5,669 cwt. at 63 Rs. per cwt. ; Cot- 


ton Yam, 20 bales, containing 12,006 lbs. No. .3»> 
to .36 at 3 qrs. per lb. ; ditto, 50 bales, containing 
15,fNNtlbs. No. 40 to 5t), at 15 annas per lb. ; ditto, 
40 liales, containing 16,000 lbs. No. 40 to 46, at 14 
annas pen: lb. ; ditto, 50 bales, 10,000 lbs.. No. 20 
to 40, at 1 1 annas per lb. ; Grey M.'idapollams, 
.3,000 pieces at 41 to 4.) per piece ; Jamdannics, 
10,000 pieces at 3.1 to 41 Us. per piece ; Longcloihs, 
1,«NN) pieces at 9 to 12 Rs. per piece; Madaixillams, 
1,0(N) pieces at 41 to 5 Rs. per jiicce. 

Singapore, March 10, 1A31. — The Madeline, hhU 
tvard, and Hero, from England, have arrived 
since our last, but liave not brought many Piece 
Goods. Nearly the whole of wliat they have 
brought, however, owing to thedcm.and for the 
Siam market lieing brisk, have been disposed of 
at very fair prices. 

April 7- — The demand for Piece Goods con- 
tinues. Wixilicns and Cotton Twist arc also in 
good demand. 

muton, Feb. 19, 18.31. — Since our last very few 
transactions have occurred in any branch of com- 
merce, the annual settlement of accounts licing, 
at present, the principal object of care with the 
Chiinese. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Cafcutla, March 2‘i, 1831. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Us. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prein. 32 0 Rcmiltable 31 0 Prem. 

Prem. 1 0 Old Five per ct. Loan • • 0 8 Prem. 

l*rem, .3 8 New ditto ditto 3 0 Prem. 

Bank Shares — Prem. 5,600 to 5,8(K). 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

DitUi on government .*111(1 salary bills 4 O do. 
Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, — to buy Is. lOld. 
— to sell Is. lOld. per Sa. Rupee. 


Madras, March IG, 1831. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs .,31 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers In buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vis. 1064 Madras Hs. per 
100 Sa. Rs. 29 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 1 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying anOMUiim Pub- 
lic Securltlw, viz. 1064 Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs 1 Dis. 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18th Aug. 
1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 106^ 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 1 Prem. 


Bombay, April ifj, 1831. 
Exchanges. 

On I.ondon, at 6 months’ sight. Is. Old. to Is. 94d. 
per Hiipcc. 

On Calcutta, nt 30 days' sight, 105 Bom. Us. per 
BN) Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remlttable Loan, 140 Bom.Rs. per 100 Sa.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent. — 107 Roin. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 
New 5 per cent.— 1 10 Horn. Rs. per 1 00 Sa. R s. 
Pres. 5 per cent. — ^107 Bom.Rs. per 100 Sa.Hs. 


Singapore, April 7, 1831. 

Exchanges. 

On Ijondon, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills,— 206 Sa.Rs. per 100 
Sp. Drs. 

On ditto. Private Bills, — none. 


Carlton, Feb. 2, 1831. 
Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. per Sp. Dr. 

On Bengal. 30 days’, Sa. Rs. 204 per 100 Sp. Drs. 
On Bombay, ditto ditto. 
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2 3 0 

2 0 O 

1 ly 0 — 

3 5 0 — 
4 — 
4 — 


EaST-INI)IA ani> china PKOniICK 

rf. £ 

Barilla 0 5 0 ^^ 0 

Coflee. Java 

C:hcribon 

. — Sumatra and Ceylon 

BourlKm 

Mocha 

Cotton, Surat Ih 0 u 

Madras 0 o 

Bengal o 0 4 

Bourbon 0 0 7 

Drugs At for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 5* 0 — 10 

Atinisceds, Star 3 J 0 

Borax, Hefined 3 10 — .3 

Unrefined, or Tincal .3 0 o — .‘i 

Cainphire 0 A 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar. -Hi 0 4 0 

Ceylon none 

Cassia Buds cwt. .3 5 0 

Lignea • • J 1«3 o 

(’astorOil lb O O it 

China Root cwt. 1 1-* “ 

CulK'bs 4 .'i O 

Dragon's Blood, ord H 12 o 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 2 0 o 

Arabic • 2 o 0 

Assafertida 0 15 O 

Bcnj.^min, 2d Sort. . 20 0 0 — 40 

Aniinl 4 0 0 — 14 

Ciambogium 0 0 0 — 2.3 

— Myrrh 0 0 — 1.' 

Olibaiium I 12 0 — £ 

Kino 12 0 0 — 14 

l.acLake Ih 0 0 0 — i 

Dye 0 2 10 

Shell cwt. 4 10 O — 4 

Stick 1 10 0 — ;i 

Musk, China oz. 1 10 o — 4 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 15 o — I 

Oil, Cassia oz. O 0 « — C 

Cinnamon 0 17 o 

C(M?oa-nut 1 10 0 

Cloves Ih — - 

— Mace 0 0 2 

Nutmegs 0 1 9 

Opium none 

Ilnubarb 0 1 (i 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. none 

Senna tb (» 0 B 

Turmeric, Java • • ■ cwt. 0 10 0 

— Bengal -■ — 

China 0 10 0 

flails, ill Sorts .3 15 0 

, Blue .3 5 0 

Hides, Buflain Ifo 0 0 3 


— 1 


— 0 
— 0 


4 

a 

0 

■ Ox and Cow 0 0 .3i — 0 


Indigo, Blue and Violet* 


0 (! « — 


. Purple and Violet 0 6 0 — 


• Mid. to good Violet • 
— Violet andf'oppcr ... 

Copper 

Consuming sorts 

Oude, ord. to mid. - • - 

Madras, flue. 

Do. mid. to gtxxl • • • 

Do. low to ord 

Do. Kurpah 

Trash and bad dust • 


0 4 fi 
0 4 3 
0 4 O 
0 2 


() 4 9 — 0 

0 2 9 — 0 

0 19 — 0 
iioi:e 

0 0 6 — 0 



tl. 

6 

6 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

B 0 

0 

5i 

0 

5 

0 

4J 

0 

9 

0 

0 

12 0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

4 

4 

15 0 

IB 

0 

1 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

15 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(» 

0 

(1 

9 


1) 2]' 

2 


2 

* 

2 4 

5 0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

5 

0 

fi ; 

6 3! 

5 

6 

5 

3 

4 

9 ! 

4 

6 

1 

4 3 ; 

3 

i 

2 

4 1 

■ ■ ■ 


Mother-o'- Pearl 

Shells. China /*='*'*• ^ 

Nankeens piece — 

Rattans lOO o 

Rice, Bengal White- • • cwt. o 

— — Patna tl 

— Java 0 

Safflower 7 

Sago 0 

Pearl o 

Saltpetre 1 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb 

Novi 

Ditto White 

C.'hina • •• 

Bengal and Privilege. . 

Organzine 

Spices, C'innamon 0 

Cloves 0 

Mace 0 

Nutmegs 0 

Ginger cwt. 1 

Pepper, Black Hi 0 

White 0 

Sugar, Bengal • -cwt. 1 

— — Slam and China 0 

Mauritius 

Manilla and Java 0 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 

Congou 0 

.Soui^oiig 0 

Campoi 

Twaiikay 0 

Pekoe O 

Hyson Skin O 

Hyson 0 

Young Hyson 0 

GuniKiwdcr 0 

Tin, Banca cwt. 3 

Tortoiseshell lb O 

Vermilion lb 0 

Wax.. cwt. 4 

W'ood, Sanders Red - . • - ton 13 

— Ebony 4 

■ Sapan. 7 


P. d. £• Jfm 

4 0 @ 4 10 

1 6 — 0 .3 

13 0 — 0 15 

17 O — 0 19 

— 0 12 
— 11 0 


11 0 
0 0 


10 0 — 14 


12 0 
IB 0 


2 0 
1 IB 



12 0 — 1 5 

1 9i — 0 II 

2 U — 0 .3 

3 B — 0 4 

none 

2 li — O 3 

2 15 — 0 4 

2i — 


3 8 — 0 5 

3 Oi — 0 3 

.3 11 — 0 4 
3 0 — 3 1.3 

IB O — 2 15 

3 0 

0 0 — 60 

0 0 — 15 0 
0 0 — 5 10 

0 0 — 12 0 


AOSTKALASXAN PKOnUC'E. 

Collar W'ootl foot 0 5 0 — 0 7 0 

Oil, Fish tun 27 0 0 — 20 0 0 

Whaleflns ton 95 0 0 

Wool, N. .S. Wales, viz. 

Best Ifo 0 2 0 — 0 .5 O 

Inferior U 1 2 — 0 2 0 

— V. U. Land, viz. 

Best. 0 

0 

SOUTH AFRICAN monUCif. 

Aloes cwt. 13 0 

Ostrich Feathers, uiid . . . .Ih 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 — 1 o 0 

Hides, Dry Ih 0 0 4i — o 0 7 

Salted 0 0 4i — 0 0 5 

Oil, Palm cwt. .30 0 0 

Fish tun 

Raisins cwt. 40 0 0 — 

Wax 5 0 0 — 5 .> 0 

Wine, Madeira pipe 9 0 0 — IB 0 0 

Red 14 0 0 — 20 0 O 

Wofxl, Teak load 7 0 0 — 8 0 0 


PRICES OF SHARES, September 27, 1831. 


DOCKS. 

Clast- India (Stock). 

Loudon (Stock). 

St. Katherine's 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 

W est- India (Stock)' . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agrlmilturab. . . 

Carnatic Stock, Ist Class 

Ditto, 2d Class 

Van Diemen’s Land Company... 


' Price. 

Dividends.' 

1 

Capital. , 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 



.£. ■ 1 

£• i 

i ~£r 


5!I2 

4 

p. cent. 

483,750 ; 

— 


60 

3 

p. cent. 

238,000^ i 



73 

3 

p.cent.' 

1,352,752 

100 

— 


4i 

p. cent.; 

500,000 


— 

110& 

4 

p. cent.' 

200,1NH> 

— 


120 1 

1 

1 ^ 

p. cent. 

1,380,000 


— 

13idi8. 



10,000 

100 

22 

92^ 

1 4 

p. cent. 


— 

— 


3 

p.cent.' 

1 

— 

— 

6dis. ! 

! — — 1 

1 10,(K)0 

100 1 

11 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

June. Dec. 


June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 


Woi.FK, IJrothcrs, 23, Change AUey, 
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THE LONDON MARKETS. September 2 %, 1831 


Tea.— The Company'! sale commenced cm the 
6tli and finished on the 21st Sept. The advance 
paid in comparison with the prices of the former 
sale is as follows. «i 3 ..-on Boheas Sd; Congou 
packages 2d, to2\d,. Common Congou Id,, Com- 
mon Twankays Jd., fine do. 2d., and Common Hy- 
sons Id. to l^d. per lb. In other sorts not much 
alteration. Prices may now be quoted at a profit 
of Id. to i;d. The lower sorts of Pekoe also Id. 
per lb. dearer. 

The delivery of all descriptions since the sale has 
been immense. Boheas ore now at 3s, i)^d. duty 
paid, being an advance on sale’s prices of 3d. per 
lb. on those which cost Is. !).]d. 

Indigo . — This article continues dull of sale, 
owing to the near appro:ich of the Company's 
sale. The declarations for the next sale are now 
nearly 9,000 chests, and more arc expected; the 
market here is very heavy, on account of the sales 
at Liverpool being 3d. per lb. lower. 

Sugar. — The stock of West India Sugar is now 
65,267 hhds and trs. which is 1,048 les.s th:in last 
year. The stock of Mauritius 124,851 bags, being 


87,254 more than last year. The delivery of W est 
India Sugar last week 3,530 hhds and trs, being 281 
more than last year. The delivery of Mauritius 
6,764 bags, being 2,454 more than in the corres- 
ponding week of 1830. The destruction of the 
Island of Oarbadoes by a hurricane, 11th ult., had 
no effect on the Sugar market. The Mauritius 
Sugars sold last week rather heavily, but without 
any marked difference in the prices. Bengals 
sold a shade lower; Manilla at former ratesr This 
day 6,515 bags Mauritius sold at full market prices, 
32a. 6d. aSOa. 6d. a few of the brown taken in; 4,177 
bags Manilla sold at a small advance. 19». 6r/. a 
22a. 6d. The market generally is considered to 
have a firm appearance. 

OdfoM.— The Cotton Market has been heavy. 

Cassia Lignea . — The stock is reduced very low, 
and there are few parcels offering; 759. for mid. 
quality has been paid. 

Saltpetre. — The prices arc somewhat higher. 

Rice. — No alteration. 

Pepper . — Pepper U in demand at prices a shade 
higher. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 Augutl to »5 Seitlember 1831. 


Aug. 

Bank 3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr.Ct.| 
Stock. ! Red. Consols. 

l5Pr.Ct.3.3Pr.Ct. 
Consols. 1 Red. | 

N. 4 Pr.C. 
Ann. 

I.ong 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

Exch. 

Bills. 

26 

19849 82482 J 

82 821 

904 !90290J 89j 90 

174 

198* 

Ip 

10 12p 

27 

198^9 

82482^ 

824 

— 1 

90A901 

892 90 ,174 17x3 


2p 

11 12p 

29 

199 82^824 81582^’ 

1 

908 

89J 90 


199| 

1 3p 

10 12p 

30 

199 

824824 

81482 i90l90|: 

901 

89S 894 

174 

199 

1 3p 

10 13p 

31 

199j ,82 82j 

81481^ 

89J892 

89490 J 894 891/ 7 li 174 

— 

1 2p 

10 ]:5p 

1 

1994 824824 81 J81i 

90* 

908 

S9i 89417^2 174 


par 

9 13p 

2 

— 

— 

81482 

904904 
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SupiiKMK Court, March tii). 

Davidson v. Atdcy . — In this case, Cap- 
tain DaviiJson, of the Bengal service, had 
presented a petition to the Court, com- 
plaining of the conduct of Mr. Aniey, one 
of the atturnies. I'he petition containing 
many grave and serious charges again.st 
Mr. Aiiley, in which IMr. Nicholson, 
another attorney of the Court, was also 
implicated, the judges, accordingly, called 
upon these gentlemen for an explunatioii 
of the transactions referred to. I’he peti- 
tion an<l adidavits having been read, 

The Chiif Justice said that all the judges 
so entirely agreed in thinking that none of 
the parties could derive any benefit from a 
discussion of the case, and they were all so 
fully satisfied a.s to the extent to which they 
could go, that he would shortly slate the 
view of the subject entertained by the 
('ourt. The learneil judge then stated, 
(not very shortly) the transactions which 
formed the subslralum of the complaint, 
w'hich arose out of tiie marriage of Captain 
Davidson, in 1815, to a Miss Turner, who 
had a sum of 7,250 rupees belonging to 
her in the bands of Mackintosh and Co., 
which sum was vested in the hands of 
John Turner, the lady’s brother, and Capt. 
Collie, a trustee, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Davidson, for life, and to Capt. Davidson 
in the event of her prior death. Capt. 
Collie never executed the deed of settle- 
ment, and after her marriage, Mr. Nichol- 
son, then a clerk to Mr. Turner, erase*! 
Capt. Collie’s name from the deed and 
i Inserted his own; Mr. Aniey witne.ssing 
his signature to the deed. By direclion of 
Mr. Nicholson, Messrs. Mackinto.sh and 
Co. gave the money to Mr. John 'i’urner, 
the other truslce, Mrs. Daviilson having 
executed a paper, whereby she assented to 
Mr. Nicholson being discharged from the 
trust, and Mr. Turner having the sole 
management of the property : the paper 
was also signed by Cajit. D., who had re- 
ceived advances from Mr. Turnt r. Mrs. 
Davidson soon after died, ami Capt. D., 
finding Mr. Turner had misapplied the 
money, instructed Mr. Aniey to file a bill 
against him and Mr. Nicholson ; but, as 
he had been a party to the discharge and 
authoriiy, he was advised he could^ not 
succeed, and the bill was dismissed: Tur- 
ner quitted Calcutta in embarrassed circum- 
stance.s. The learned judge was of opinion 
that Capt. Davidson had acted with his 
eyes open ; the giving Turner the sole 
management of the money was an impro- 
per act, and not autliorizcd by the deed. 
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I’lKler those circumstances, if this case 
had come forward when Airs. Davidson 
was living, there was no question that 
Nicholson as well as Turner would have 
been liable to make good tlic money. The 
only ground upon which be could have 
avoided paying* would have lieen upon 
that wliich lie (tlie chief justice) had been 
siirpiisinl and shocked to hear stated, viz. 
that subsetpiently to the marriage the? name 
of Collie w'as erased and that of Nicholson 
put in. Tlie learned judge exonerated Mr. 
Aniey from ciilpahility, tliougli not from 
carelessness, lie was iierfeelly satisfied 
that Mr. Aiiley’s name had never been on 
the deed othi‘i wiso than as a siihscrihiiig 
W'itiiess, and it was quite clear that Capt. 
D.ividsoi) was mistaken, to say the least of 
it, ill imputing to him that he had been a 
trustee and lliat his name w'.-is afterw'ards 
erased. Mr. Aniey, however, witnessed 
tlie execution of the marriage-settlement, 
and also the execution of the paper by 
wliicli Mrs. Davidson was induced to put 
her money at the mercy of ^Ir. Turner. 
It seemed, however, that after an account 
bad liceii decreed against Turner, Mr. 
Aiiley did not take steps to prevent bis 
quitting the country. It was true that 
Turner was at that time in a dying state ; 
but sitting there as a judge, lie was bouiul 
to say, no matter what considerations of 
huiiiaiiity might have stood in the way, 
Mr. Aniey ought to have taken steps to 
prevent 'I urner leaving the country. Mr. 
Aniey ha<l the opportunity of making 
such an application, eitlier by applying for 
a writ of ?te exeat regna, or if there had been 
costs due as between party and party, there 
were iiieuns of detaining him until Capt. 
Davidson lunl said whether he would con- 
sent to his going. Tlie only other cir- 
cumstance with rcgartl to INlr. Aniey was 
that whicli had been alleged in the affidavit 
of Capt. Davidson, viz, that at that time he 
entered into partnership with Mr. Nichol- 
son. If he (the chief justice) was correct 
in llie view he had taken of the transac- 
tions, he was surprised that JMr. Aniey 
should have chosen to have entered into 
that partnership, lie believed that all the 
judges were of opinion that IMr. Aniey had 
done right in foregoing his costs; and 
he thought that if he had any papers of 
Capt. Davidson’s they ought to he delivered 
up. He was not aware that the Court 
could do any thing with respect to Mr, 
Nicholson, as whatever he iiiiglit have done, 
it was done before he was an attorney of 
the Coiii t, and that was the only ohserva- 
iion he wished to make as to Mr. Nichol- 
son. 

The Advocate General for Mr. Aniey 
coiitemled that that geiilleinan was entitled 

(O) 
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to his costs from Capt. Dsividsoii, con- 
sidering the serious charge lie had made 
in his petition and not substantiated. 

Mr. Justice IVanks thought that the 
only circumstance that prevented his giving 
costs to Mr. Anley was the fact of liis 
having allowed Mr. Turner to leave the 
country. Although as a judge lie fell 
bound to say that that was not iiroper, yet, 
feeling as a man, lie thought it iinpossihle 
to attach any blame whatever to i\Ir. 
Anley for Iiis conduct, and was pcricctly 
satislied that that gentleman had only 
acted from motives of humanity. 'J'he 
learned judge then commented severely 
upon the conduct of IVIr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Justice It^an said that the present 
application of Capt. Daviilson was alto- 
gether a groundless one. M’ith respect to 
Mr. Nicholson, he thought that matter liad 
been dctcnniiied by the hill in ef|uity, 
which bill was dismissed as against him, 
by the advice of counsel, on its appearing 
that Capt. Davidson had been a consenting 
party. He concurred, however, with the 
other judges in thinking that costs ought 
to be refused to Mr. Nicholson, as they 
were in the discretion of the Court, and he 
could not at all approve of .Mr. Nicholson’s 
conduct. He tlioiight ]\Ir. Anley was 
entitled to his costs ; that geiitlcMnan had 
entirely cleared himself froin<;very charge 
that had been brought againrst him, and in 
his opinion no imputation even of uegli> 
gence could attach to him. He did not 
think that any good could have resulted 
from the detention of ]Mr. 'I'lirner ; and 
Capt. Davidson had alleged against Mr. 
Anley charges of the most gross fraud, not 
one tittle of which Iiad been in any way 
supported. Although Mr. Anley liad 
chosen to relinquish liis costs, yet he 
thought in law he was entitled to them. 
The Court w'as always open to any party 
who thoiiglit fit to complain of the con- 
duct of its oflicers, but if a man chose 
to put forward accusations he was un- 
able to support, he must do it at his ow'ii 
peril. 

MISCKLLANEOUS. 

MEETING OF EAST- INDIA NS. 

A meeting of East- Indians took place at 
the Town Hall, on the 28ih March, for the 
purpose of receiving and taking into con- 
sideration the report of Mr. Ricketts on 
the result of his mission to England : Mr. 
W. M. Woolaston in the chair. 

Mr. Ricketts’ report was read : it stated 
tliat he found a readiness on the part of 
many public individuals to coincide in the 
views taken by the East- Indians of their 

f rievances ; that the cliairman of the 
last- India Company had admitted the 
probability of their legal grievances iieing 
redressed, though their political claims 


constituted a subject of grave considera- 
tion. 

The report goes on to state, that several 
of the directors acknowledged their fitness 
for ofiices of trust ; but that the president 
of the Board of Control (Lord Elleubo- 
rough) “ shuflled from the question 
though Lord Ashley, by his kind assur- 
ances, raised to the higliost pitch Mr. Rick- 
etts’s expectations, and even went so far .-is 
to say, that he would give a written pledge 
that matters sliould be adjusted to the sa- 
tifaction of the liody by w'lioin Mr. Rick- 
etts had heeii tieputed.” 'I’lie report de- 
tails the circumstances relating to the pe- 
tition to l\irliaruent, and to the agents’ ex- 
amination before the Select Purliamcnlary 
Committees. 

With respect to this examination, it is 
observed : “ Upon now taking a cool and 
deliberate retrospect of the whole matter, 
he had only to regret his failure in repuls- 
ing, with due regard to justice, and in the 
strongest terms compatible with a sense of 
decorum, certain antiquated notions of an 
illiiierai stamp, liatehed in a particular 
quarter connected with the India-I louse, 
as embodied in the questions put to him in 
the course of his examination. For this 
conscious failure on his part, he hoped not 
to stand chargeable with a deficiency of 
right feeling, suited to the case; since in 
his own defence he could truly plead a 
weak stale of lioalth, very sensilily allect- 
ing liis spirits, doubtless arising from the 
influence of a severe and changing climate. 
What he here alluded to, regarded ques- 
tions relative to “ colour, caste of mothers, 
and want of mental qualifications,” and so 
forlfi — the two former being indeed ques- 
tions of such grave magnitude, as to prop 
up a system of aristocracy, liased on the 
flimsy texture of the skin, to the utter over- 
throw of every scheme of sound moral phi- 
losojihy.” 

The report mentions the names of indi- 
viduals who had shown Mr. Ricketts par- 
ticular attention and civilities in England, 
and concludes with stating the amount of 
the agent’s expenses incurred from his ar- 
rival in London till his return to Calcutta, 
namely, £511, 

After some elaborate spocclics, highly 
complimeiitary to IMr. Ricketts, were de- 
livered by tneiubers of the East- India 
comimiiiity, sundry resolutions were 
agreed to, warmly approving of tlie con- 
duct of Mr. Ricketts, voting him a silver 
vase, with a request that he would sit for 
his portrait ; and lastly, ** that in considera- 
tion of the dissolution of the Parliament to 
which the East-liidian petition was ad- 
dressed, and of the necessity of repeating 
our calls for justice on the Legislature of 
Great Britain until they are conceded, the 
East- Indian Petition Committee be re. 
quested to frame anotiier petition, which, 



when approved of and signed, shall be 
sent to both Houses of Parliament.** 

'llie India Gazette recommends the ap- 
pointment of a permanent agent in Lon* 
(Ion, who should be a member of parlia- 
ment, and a proprietor of East- India stock. 

lllSl’KESENTATION OF INDl.VN INTERESTS AT 
HOME. 

The India Gazelle of April 2, with im- 
mediate reference to the want, by the me- 
dical service, of a medium of reprcseiita* 
tion at home, but extending the conse. 
(|iieiices of this defect to all other branches 
of service, and other interests in India, sug- 
gests ns follows : — 

“ 'I’he only check to the abuse of this 
power, and the only protection to the inte- 
rests which the abuse of it threatens, is by 
ac(|uirii)g iidlueiice in those bodies to 
which Directors and Ministers arc at least 
nominally responsibh^ and to whiirii, in 
proportion to the strength of public opi- 
nion on any given subject, they arc really, 
as well as in the tlieory of the law and con- 
stitution, responsible. On these grounds 
we would strongly urge that every branch 
of the service, and every class of society 
that feels itself aggrieved, should make ar- 
rangements for letting its voice be beard 
In the Court of Proprietors and in the 
House of Commons ; and that, as tlie first 
step towards ncipiiring iniliienee in those 
assemblies, each Indian interest should 
have an aceredited representative in ImuIi. 
This we consider to he only a liist step; 
but it is essential to the acconipli.sbniciit of 
every other object, 'flic mere appoint- 
ment of an agent is not enough, unless 
iliat agent have the jiovver of advocating 
in his own name ami in his own person 
the interests he represents, and jiosscss 
a substantive iniliienee in the determi- 
nation of the (jnestions that allect them. 
Snell a measure would not re(juirc to be 
promoted by secret means, although if 
it did, that would not he a well-founded 
objeelion, for secret means may h<? legiti- 
mately employed against a system the 
operations of which are all comiueted in 
secrecy. Secrecy, however, is neither ne- 
cessary nor desirable. It is not necessary, 
for the object sought, ?•/':. an iiulejiendent 
representation of Indian interests in the 
home government of India, is not only 
consistent with the theory of the Dritish 
constitution, but is eminently in the spirit 
of its practical operation. The landed in- 
terest, the manufaLturing interest, the 
shipping interest, the West- India interest, 
each has its separate representatives in the 
Ijegislature, prepared to attack or defend, 
to demand or to give cxidanations, as the 
occasion may re([uirc. The British army 
and navy have their representatives; and 
Ministers and Directors are always in 
llifir places to delend their own policy and 
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measures. Why slum Id not the interests 
of India bo represented by those in wiioin 
India can place confidence, who derive 
their resources and their instructions from 
India, and who have that intimate ac- 
quaintance with its interests which only 
constant communication can give? Not 
only is secrecy not necessary, but it is not 
desirable, since the entire publicity of the 
cliaracler and proceedings of the supposed 
representatives would he the chief means 
of giving their constituents confidence in 
their integrity, iiolwitlistiuiding the means 
that would doubtless be employed to cor- 
rupt and silence them.** 


IITDKAIIAO. 

The city of liydrabad is situated on 
high land and commands a wide and ex- 
tensive prosjieet, intersected w'ilh low hills 
covered with verdure. It is surrounded 
by a low stone wall, intended to serve 
probably as a protection against the sudden 
incursion of an enemy. The river Moosa 
runs between the city and the llcsideiicy 
house, grounds, aiitl garden, wbicli are 
situated on the banks of the stream, wbicli 
is very shallow. 

The city is crowded with buildings of all 
descriptions, from the stately and stupen- 
dous palaces of the nobility and other men 
of rank and wealth, to the low and dirty 
hovels of the poor. The construction of 
the houses of ilie great is entirely native, 
displaying little or no taste. They arc 
erected loo closely to each other, rendering 
their situations unjileasuntly conliiied and 
very disagreealile, if not unhealthy. The 
streets are narrow, and in suiiie parts paved 
with stone : at certain distances, bouries 
for the purpose of supplying the inha- 
bitants wiiii water have been constructed, 
which make the road exceedingly filthy in 
conseepumee of the spilling and accumu- 
lation of water. 

With respect to the population, it is com- 
puted at four hundred tliuusand souls, in- 
clusive of Hindoos; the proportion of 
whom to tlic Maliomcdaiis is considerable* 
The majority of the people are miserably 
poor, earning a very scanty subsistence by 
the sweat of their brows ; while the num- 
ber <»f those w ho may he said to be raised 
above iiiiligencc and want, is comparatively 
small. Wealth seems, indeed, to be mo- 
nopolized by the nobility, wliethcrHindoos 
or Moosnlniauns. The latter are a proud, 
haughty rat e; while tlie former, unless pos- 
sessing iniliienee, arc, on the other hand, 
distingui.slicd by a degree of repulsive and 
disgusting meanness and servility. Fond 
of ostentation, the nobility retain large 
andexpensive establishments, being equally 
extravagant in their personal and domestic 
concerns. Totally depraved in their 
morals and principles, it is not exaggerat- 
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ing the truth wlicn it is affirmed, that tlicrc 
in scarcely a crime in the catalogue of 
human vices by which the minds of al- 
most tlie wliole body are not tainted and 
polluted. 

Most of the noVdemen possess Inrpe and 
wealthy jagheers held from the govern- 
ment, whicli derives a handsome revenue 
from them. The proprietors do not, how- 
ever, reside in their jaglicers, but coutcnt 
tlieinselves with occasionally visiting them. 
Naibs are appointed to manage these ze- 
mindaries, rcgulute their ailairs, and collect 
their revenue. Sometimes the younger 
sons of the noblemen are made to reside 
on these estates, which are far from being 
ill that high and palmy slate of jirospcrity 
which, mirier better nianageniLMit, they are 
capable of reaching. Tyranny and op- 
jiression are the characteristic features of 
the Nizam’s goverimient in every portion 
of his dominions; and if the fountuin. 
head be corrupt, it cannot Init Ire expected 
that the channels of the stream will bo 
erjiially impure. 

Although his highness the Soiilrah of 
the Dekhan, the Nizam of Ilydrahad, is 
the first personage, his authority has at 
length dwindled into a mere name- it is 
become a shadow, without possessing even 
the smallest relic of the substance. 'J'he 
administration of the government rests 
solely ill Chundoo Laid, the Hindoo 
minister, who possesses a paramount 
authority. Tins man is a creature of the 
llritish government, by whose inUiieiice 
alone he is supported in his uflice, and de- 
prived of which, he w'oiild be instantly 
liurled from his present eminence to his 
urigiind obscurity and insignificance. 

On the demise of the former minister 
INleer Ailuin, Chundoo Laid, wlio lield 
the situation of a paislikar, was selected 
by the Dritisli goveriinient to occiijry the 
vacant station, despite the wishes and re- 
monstrances, it is asserted, of the late 
Nizam. lint what could his higliiiess do? 
it is true that he was die acknowledged 
sovcieign of these dominions; but his 
independence was destroyed, and ho con. 
scipiently had not the puw'cr of defeating 
the object of die British government, and 
asserting his own rights anti privileges. 

Report gives Ctiiindoo l^aiil credit for 
great and commanding talents; but after 
making every allowance for the exaggera- 
tions of rumour, they w'ill on examination 
be discovered to resolve themselves into 
those of a mediocre kind. As a proof, how- 
ever, of Ills superior talents, it is said, that 
on occasions of emergency lie has aiforded 
sufficient evidence of the possession of no 
ordinary ability; and it must be acknow- 
ledged that be lias often exhibited consi- 
derable ingenuity in extricating the go- 
vernment from tlic perplexity and c6n- 
fusion into whicli it had involved itsidf, 
owing, it blight be made to np^iear, if the 
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matter were strictly investigated, to the 
inefficiency of his own measures, or his 
own acts of despotism. But this inge- 
nuity is alter all nothing more than the 
legitimate offspring of native cunning and 
subtlety, not the result of profound reilec- 
tion, combined with political sagacity and 
foresight of danger and embarrassment. 
Destitute of the promptitude, firmness, 
and resolution, which an able minister 
ought to possess, Chundoo l^aiil is one 
of the weakest of men and the most de- 
spotic of ministers. In all native states, 
where, as it bus before been stated, the 
will of the sovereign is law, wliere circum- 
stances are made to bond to a tyrannical dis- 
position, and where the interests of the 
governeil are sacriiiced to tlie w'ill and 
pleasure of the governing party, it is not 
difficult to guide the reins of goveriiinent, 
nor are any very superior talents retjuired 
to manage the public affairs. Wlienevcr 
Cliundoo Laid is pressed by unforeseen 
exigencies, he never wants a pretence for 
overcoming the difficulty by urging tlic 
“ tyrant’s plea of necessity” to put his 
arbitrary imasures into execution. Ho 
never consults the interests of the governed, 
wliose welfare and ha])piness do not con- 
stitute a point of faith in his political 
creed. If tlie coffers of the slate be ex- 
hausted, he knows full well how to re- 
plenish them, which is done by stripping 
the w'ealthy of tlieir superfluities; and 
thus laiMug a sup^ily to meet the public 
demand. Tlie systematic course of des- 
potism, the most heartless and revolting, 
in which he has persevered for years, has 
at length tended not only to bring him 
into hatred and odium with (he people, hut 
also to wean their affections in a great de- 
gree from the government. 

That ('hundoo Laid’s ndiniiiistration is 
rapidly driving the country to the lust stage 
of misery and impoverishment is plainly 
seen, and unless some prompt and active 
measures shall he speedily adopted to 
avert the threatened danger, it will soon 
be plunged into that state of ruin and 
anarchy, w hich will inevitably terminate in 
its dissolution. 

The revenues of the Nizam’s dominions 
are considerable, and if they were properly 
managed, w'oiild be ample for all public 
purposes ; but money is heedlessly and 
ciilp bly squandered in the maintenance 
of the minister’s parasites and dependants. 
These people have no real claim upon 
public support, and from their habits and 
practices, they bring the government w'bich 
countenances them into disrepute. An- 
other cause of depauperation arc the vast 
sums constantly lavished on Brahmins, 
bands of whom arc retained in the pay of 
the minister, not for the services they ren- 
der him, but merely from venerntioii for 
their sacerdotal character. If the minister, 
Chundoo Laul, bus acquired no little uo- 
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toricty, It IS n notoriety which no honest 
mail would covet. 

Such was the state of affairs at Ilydrahad 
when the writer was a resident of that 
place : but things have since, it is reported, 
taken a different and auspicious turn, cal- 
culated to regenerate tlic people from the 
wretched state of degradation anrl misery 
into which they were plunged, and to re- 
novate the country from that condition of 
ruin and depopulation, to which it had 
been reduceil by the imbecility and despot- 
ism of the government. — CftlcuUa 


TllK KING OF AVA. 

'flic Indht C(izrfti> of the 2.)tli IVFay 
mentions that information had reached 
Akyab, by inercliaiits who had arrived 
Iroin Ava, that the king died a short time 
prior to their departure. 


IIKTUENCII MKXTS. 

TjCtters from the Upper Provinces inform 
us, that “ JiOrd W. Hriuiiick has found 
fault with every thing connected with the 
depot at I.andoiir, and that it is to be very 
sjieedily abolished. It is also said that the 
nmuber of brigadiers (brigadier-generals 
also ?) is likewise to be reduced.’* Other let- 
ters from the Kiirnaiil quarter assure ns 
that up i/u‘rr tharc is every expectation of an 
extension of the “ half batta** over the 
provinces; and, it is added, tliat the corjis 
of pioneers is to be disbanded. Oiir cor- 
respondents givens, of course, the curieiit 
riiuiours, without voiieliing for their netnal 
truth ; but we cannot help fearing that the 
Company’s army will be the reverse of 
benefited, if the new ministry resolve 
on refusing the charter, as in that ease 
every nerve will be strained to “ put 
money in the purse” during the years 
which may he allowed for the clo>ing of 
the accounts.— />*«//, ^-Ipril 18. 


VINUAIIKIES. 

Trom other quarters than the above 
.'diuded to, we have information that 
“ iiordcs of Ih'iularries are scouring the 
Western l*itivinces, and that great incon. 
veiiience is ex])eriencod from the want t>f 
troops,” The hordes are in all probability 
not of the precise cast and nature of the 
old iV/i.v, as we see they used to be called, 
but perhaps formed of the more eftcctive 
materials of our recently discharged corps 
of irregular cavalry and inlaiitry. Such 
nuiiibers of men suddenly “ thrown out 
of employ,*’ would be not unlikely to take 
to such a mode of life ; nor would the 
independent native princes be likely to 
discourage them.— 76iV/. 

We learn from a corres|)oudent at Agra, 
who^e letter is dated the O'th instant, that 


the prevailing topic of conversation at that 
station was the assembling of a large force 
of Pintlarries between Ilansi and llica- 
Here. It is thought that after the approach- 
ing rains a force will be sent against them. 
— /6id., Map 19. 


KXTRAORDlNAaY OUTRAGE. 

Wc are eiiableil, upon the most un- 
doubted aiithui’ity, to lay before our 
readers the painfully interesting details of 
a very extraordinary occurrence, whicii has 
lately taken place at Dchli. Wo could 
not hope to obtain belied' for a story, un- 
precetlented in Indian annals, upon testi- 
mony of IX less conclusive nature than that 
before us. All persons, n ho take cogni- 
zance of military ailairs, will have perused 
ill a late General Order the result of a 
coiirt-inartial, held at the above-namecl 
station, in which Uieiitenant II. Talbot, 
of the Sth regiment Native Infantry, was 
Iionoiirahly acijiilttcd of charges brought 
against him by Lieutenant A. llamsay, of 
the same corps, fora gross insult, alleged 
to have been olferod to his wife. It may 
not be generally known that this lady has 
already made a figure in pulilic, as Mrs. 
Patterson, and iSlrs. O’Neill, and those, 
wlio are acquainted with the strange talc, 
in which the ci-dct'nyil widow of the late 
INIr. llircli were the principal actors, will 
be the less surprised at the unwarrantable 
lengths so violent a woman permitted her- 
self to go, in her endeavours to ruin the cha* 
racter of n person, who had innoccnlly pro- 
voke<l her enmity. 

.Shortly after the acquittal of Uieutenant 
Talhor, while lie was sitting as a guest in 
the mess-room of the 1st Native Infantry, 
a stranger, habited in a foraging cap ami 
military Miriont, entered the apartment, 
and, standing behind his chair, attempted 
to discharge two pistols at his head, both of 
which were afterwards <liscovered to have 
been heavily loaded with buck shot. For- 
tnnntely, both missed lire. An alarm 
was given, and the gentleman who sat 
next Lieut. Talh(>t, starting up, seized the 
assassin, and, both falling together over 
some hookahs, to the surprise and con- 
bternation of all present, the voice of Mrs. 
Uanisay betrayed her disguise, and in the 
supposed oflicer they beheld a disappointed 
and revengeful woman. The unfortunate 
husband is impllented in the transaction, 
as an accessary before the fact, and 
both are now under fixed bayonets, 
awaiting the decision of the commander- 
in-chief, to whom the iiroceedings of a 
court of inquiry, held immediately after 
the occurrence, have been forwarded.— 
John Bull, Jlpril 25. 

The proceedings of the special court of 
inquiry, held at Delhi on tlie lOtli April, 
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for the investigation of the circumstances of 
this outrage (which occurred the previous 
night), arc published in the same paper. 
They consist of the evidence of a variety 
of witnesses, which clearly establish the 
fact of an attempt upon the life of Lieut. 
Talbot. We subjoin the testimony of Lieut. 
Corner as the most important. 

** After dinner at the mess of the 1st 
regt. N. I. yesterday evening, I was talk- 
ing with Lieut. Talbot. He was itiy guest, 
and sitting on iny right hand. 1 heard a 
* click,* similar to the snapping of a pistol, 
immediately behind Lieut. Talbot’s chair, 
which attracted my attention. 1 turned 
round and saw a person with a pistol in 
his hand ; the person was smiling, and 
cocked the pistol, presented it with both 
hands at Ijieut. Talbot, and snapped it. 
1 saw the fire from the flint ; it did not go 
off. 1 just then, when she was in the act 
of raising another pistol, recognised the 
person to be iMrs. Hamsay, disguised in 
inau’s clothes, face discoloured with cork, 
&c. My first impulse was to strike down 
the pistol, and then I sprung and seized 
her round the body, and wc fell together 
over the hookahs. I called out for some 
one to take away her pistols, when Capt. 
Hell and Ideut. Fisher came round and 
disarmed her. Wc then placed her on a 
chair, whilst some other otlicers went olf 
to inform the Brigadier of what had oc- 
curred. 1 asked her, whilst she was sitting 
fn the chair, how she ascertained precisely 
IMr.Talbot’s exact position at table? Shesaid 
she saw him through the chink of the out- 
ward door ; adding, that she had first gone 
to the mess of the 8th regt., but not find- 
ing Lieut. Talbot there, she came over to 
tlic mess of the 1st regt. She also said 
that, on the evening preceding, she had 
been to the 8tli mess, to look for Lieut. 
Talbot, but thL*re were only two oflicors 
there ; Lieut. Talbot was not one of them. 
She told us the subject of conversation 
that passed betwixt the two officers alluded 
to. She likewise said that she had deter, 
mined to take Lieut. Talbot’s life from 
the moment he had attempted to embrace 
her, and ruin her cliaracter.” 

From the evidence of other witnesses, it 
appears that, on the matter being repeated 
to the brigadier commanding, be went to 
Mr. liamsay’s house, and inquiring whe- 
ther he knew for what ]iurp()se JMrs. llarii- 
sny had gone out, Mr. Uainsay replied : 
«slie went out, saying she would be re- 
venged on Mr. Talbot.’* lie was placed 
under arrest imme<liate1y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay declined attend, 
iiig the court. The decision of the Court 
of Inquiry is not published. 

From the John Bull of May 19, w'c 
learn that Mrs. lluinsay was on her way to 
Calcutta, under a strung military guard, to 
take hOr trial in tlie Supreme Court. 


[Nov, 

THE HIMALAYA COUNTRY. 

Extract of a Letter dated Simla . — “ The 
pines, upon the slopes of the snowy chain, 
are taller and more symmetrical than 
elsewhere ; whole forests occur where 
individuals measure 24 to 2(> feet rouRcl. 
The niaxium girth in one instance was 
29 feet, 1 never beheld so majestic a 
spectacle as this immense mass of tiiiiher, 
springing to 129 feet determined, and de- 
termined too by the barometer ; a novel 
way, 1 fancy, to your readers; but the 
only one 1 presume, in such circumstances, 
except ascoiuling to the top of the tree, a 
rather giddy enterprize 1 should conceive. 
Close to the same spot were numbers of 
the same niagnificent barrels, like gigantic 
masts, each rising as if in rivalry, and all 
at a level verging upon 10,(X)0 feet, a 
limit beneath which on the equator (ac. 
cording to Baron Humboldt) the larger 
trees of every kind shrink; a limit which 
Mr.Colebrooke and clever reviewers placed 
close to the marginal snow in the region 
of the torpid lichen ; but the Himalaya 
peer over the .Andes, laugh at philosophers 
and closet speculators, and dwindle Dr. 
Buckland and liis fossil bones into utter 
insignificance. The phenomena which are 
presented in obscure caves in Kuro]»e, are 
appealed to in the mountains of Asia, hut 
they aiisw'er by exhibiting a superb con- 
trast.” 

“ 1 feel averse to conclude witliout 
saying a word or two about those eternal 
inuuntains the Himalaya, that theme of 
aflmirution to visitors who settle at Simla. 
The portion visible here is a depressed con- 
tinuation of the chain extending from the 
eiuergeiice of the Sutlej thruiigli the snow, 
to an abrupt limit bordering close upon 
the plain of the Punjab, near the debouchc 
of the Ravee; few, if any of the detached 
peaks rise beyond 20,0(K) feet ; the crest of 
Jumnotree may iiuleed be seen from the 
highest point of Simla, which is a conical 
bill named Jiicko, formerly in undisputed 
posse.ssioii of the bears and hogs. This 
insulated point JucUo, besides being 
cro%vned by garnets, throws the waters of its 
corresponding declivities towards theBay of 
Bengal on one side, and the Gulpli of Cutch 
on the other ; the former by the intersec- 
tions of the O'iree, the Tons, and .Jumna, 
to the Ganges ; the latter by the medium 
of the Sutlej, and that magnificent river the 
Indus, a narrow septum ; even the road 
itself here marks the divergence of twin 
streamlets, which are latterly separated 
1,500 miles. The Ganges and Brahma- 
pootur may also be considered as adjunct 
rivers, but they part to meet again, as 
Rciiiiei observe.s ; the tw'o streams arc as 
diflerent in character as masculine is from 
fcmliiiiie; one creeps slowly through fertile 
plain.s, under the pressure of superstitious 
reverence for gods and cows; the other 
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rolls over rugged and barren wastes, 
where beef is worshipped by keen appe- 
tites. 

“ There are none of those giant peaks 
visible from Simla which we hear of, 
aspiring to 25 and 128,000 feet, threatening 
heaven with iheir point and earth with 
tlicir fall; but the gelid array is sulliciently 
grand to excite astonishment in the minds 
of people in their noviciate, w'ho behold 
the primeval summits sheeted in drapery of 
perpetual whiteness. The boundary is 
still very lofty, perhaps not under 1 :},0(K) 
feet upon the plainward slope, while 
the dark rock stares tlirough the snow in 
the highest regions. But it is on the 
cessation of the periodical rains that 
the scene is most striking ; the tops only 
remaining covered, glare their radiant 
snow at the powerless sun in calm desolate 
grandeur. Greater part of the bare rock is 
tlien disclosed, and the vast dim mass, just 
crowned by gelid points, appears like (he 
curling crest of an enormous wave rising 
out of a sea of mist. The marginal limit 
lias then receded to its maximum elevation, 
and may be determined as a fixed point ; 
traces of snow extend down the hollows, 
and accumulations repose far lieluw, while 
steep cliffs project their bare sides even to 
18,(X)0 feet, but the belt is very precisely 
defined, and if geometrically measured, 
will be found to have an uniform level be- 
yond 1. '>,000 feet.’* 

“ Dr. Bucklaiid, theorising from the 
system of European pliysics, drawing in- 
ferences from the phenomena of the Andes, 
and conclusions from tlio empirical for- 
muhe of schools, actually appealed to the 
lofty Himalaya for verification of the 
agent of those fossil remains whieli he 
found in the debris of the Kirktiale caves, 
because some petrified bones were alleged 
to have come from the back of Kylas Ctliis 
word means the skies or heaven), at an 
estimated altitude of 1G,(K)0 feet, conse- 
quently, says Dr. Buckland, from the 
regions of eternal congelation, unvisited 
and unaccessible by man or animals, there- 
fore the deposits of tlic flood. Had the 
Professor known nothing, or known more, 
he would have arrived at a more rational 
finale ; this remark w'as applied by one of 
those privileged critics (who know every 
thing beforehand) to poor Moorcroft, be- 
cause he hinted at food for sceptics iti the 
slowly accumulating, but vast masses of 
sulphur near the head of the Sutlej. In 
the first place, it puzzled the College of 
Surgeons to determine the genus to which 
the bones belonged, for instead of their 
turning out to be those of bears they were 
with difficulty identified with those of wild 
horses and deer. This proves rather too 
much, as the recognition seems at best 
doubtful ; yet, whatever they were, they 
came not from antediluvian regions; if by 
these is meant an elevation of 1G,000 feet, 


mankind and cultivation both thrive at 
Uint limit ; tlie shawl-goats pasture far 
beyond it, wliilc .thoroughfares for trade 
cut the lines of level at 18 and 19,000 feet 
%vithout crossing any snow. Mr, Buok- 
land is evidently out of his clement in the 
Asiatic mountains, for they give him no 
answer to his interrogatories, and though 
analogies of structure and strata have been 
recognised between European and Hima- 
layan geognosy, they avail nothing towards 
the question, in as fur as the fossil bones of 
horses and deer occurring at IG, 000 feet, 
repose in regions inhabited by men as well 
as animals, and though bleak and exco- 
riated, actually swarm with life in varied 
and beautiful forms ; herds of deer have 
been seen skipjiing over rocks which pierce 
the skies at 2(),(X)0 feet. It is even more 
than doubtful if the shells lately discovered 
ill tlie inner ranges of the Himalaya, will, 
in the least degree, tend to the solution of 
the problem concerning winch few people 
are sceptical, and any labour to prove what 
nobody disputes is nt best injudicious. 

“ The shells in the lofty zones of the 
Himalaya are as little veritable ofdeluviaii 
agency, as the horizontal stratification of 
suiulslonc or coal is proof of the formation 
of matter by a miracle ; yet many who have 
seen these shells come to the conclusion 
without even asking for the premises ; it 
is enough for their wisdom that the objects 
they view so obliquely were inliabitants of 
the waters; they do not even stop to con- 
sider whether they are marine or fresh 
water — whether tlie deposits of rivers, the 
reliques of tlie deluge, or of an antece- 
dent ocean. When we catch muscles and 
oysters in the deep waters of the Atlantic 
or I’acific, it wdll then lie time to theorise 
upon the shells of the Himalaya or the 
Andes. Nobody, except very clever people, 
doubts the deluvian event; hut if such 
futile and preposterous means are used to 
verify the fact, our credence may indeed 
be staggered. Dr. Buckland should keep 
to his caves and tlie mud, for the Hinialnya 
are beyond the pale of his object, in so far 
as it is evident that both cannot illustrate 
the same effect. Physical position is 
adverse to the inference, and the very 
analogies that may be recognised between 
tlie rocks of the loftiest moiintuins and 
those of the lowest levels, even of homo- 
geneous structure, instead of constituting 
a comparison, only disproves the conclu- 
sion, One to more purpose may, however, 
be deduced from the shell strata of the 
Table Land and the limestone, including 
organic remains at altitudes beyond 20,00() 
feet. These give us a clearer insight to 
the genealogical antiquity of the Chinese 
than they can possibly represent by their 
written memorials or pretended annals of 
time. Erom the freshness and perfect form 
of some of the Himalayan fossils, w’C are 
led to conclude a more recent and a more 
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reasonable epoch of tlicir creation than tlic 
institutions or records of that nation can 
furnish ; and when we learn more of 'riiibe- 
tian literature, by the medium of which we 
may be able to trace antiquity to its source 
as regards the primogeniture of tlie inhabi- 
tants of India, we may establish a sort of 
graduated scale between the relations of 
mankind and matter." — Gou» Gaz. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN JUDICIAL PRO- 
CEEDINGS. 

The attention of the Governor General 
has for some time past been directed to tlic 
practicability of introducing the Knglish 
language, as the medium of judicial pro. 
ceedings, throughout the Company's Courts 
in the Mofussil ; and we understand the 
result of the enquiries instituted has held 
out a reasonable prospect of attaining this 
very desirable object, if set about, as all 
innovation in this country ought to be, 
with due caution and deliberation. Con- 
nected with this object, and probably as so 
far preliminary to it, w'e may perhaps re- 
gard the utter extinction of the College 
of Fort William, which we noticcil a few 
days ago, as a report finding general be- 
lief, and resting, we believe, on good 
authority. The j?crsian, the language at 
present employed in the courts, is cer- 
tainly as much a dead language to the 
natives as the English, and more so; and 
we entertain little doubt, that a very short 
time would qualify those employed in our 
Courts to conduct proceedings w'ith as 
much facility in the one as in the other, 
while the advantages resulting from having 
all proceedings recorded in English are too 
many and obvious to require illustration. 
The appointment of natives to inferior 
judicial situations in these courts, with 
corresponding salaries, and with powers to 
decide on litigated questions, is also a mea- 
sure said to be almost ripe for experiment. 
We confess wc are not so sanguine as to 
the good effects of this scheme, entertain- 
ing, as we do, a very poor opinion of na- 
tive lionesty and integrity. Wc may be- 
lieve, however, tliat .no such measure will 
be carried into execution, until government 
is sufficiently satisfied, either that there is 
enough of both honesty and integrity 
among the natives to qualify them for such 
offices, or a power in the hands of their 
European officers, to discover and punish 
exemplarily any departure from them on 
the part of native judges. There is uo 
doubt that all the changes we are now 
bearing of arc originating from the neces- 
sity of a stricter economy. Retrenchment 
and change with this view may, however, 
be carried too far.*> Je/m BuU, April 5, 

COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 

We are happy in having it in our power 
to a^ni^iiiicc that the sentence of coti- 


demnation against the College of Fort 
William, which we noticed some time ago 
as having passed, has been suspended hy 
tlie Governor General, until the result hu 
known of a reference that has been mado 
on the subject to the Court of Directors. 
Jfo/m JiuUf Map 21. 

MOALMTNE. 

Extract of a Letter,- — The authorities here 
issued orders, that during the hot season the 
inhaliitants, under pain of fine, must iin- 
thatch their houses. This is of course to 
guard against fire; hut with all their precau- 
tion, the most populous part of the town was 
razed to the ground on the morning of the 
4th January, It is not very pleasant to he 
scorched during the months of March and 
April, and to be sometimes drenched to 
the skin whenever it rains during the above 
months. For example, on the morning of 
the 2d instant we had a heavy shower, ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning ; 
the consetjnence was that every thing of a 
perishable nature was destroyed. Mats, 
with which we are indulged, arc, in iny 
opinion, just as inflammable as ataps, and 
it is therefore unnecessary to enforce a 
regulation which only tends to injure the 
projicrties of individuals. — AloalmpnCy 
March 4ih, 18fll. — f/urkaru. 

SIR J. P. GRANT. 

Sir J. P. Grant was on Friday last 
sworn in as a Barrister af the Supreme 
Court. — Cat. Gov, Gaz, Map IG, 

ESTATE or PALMER & CO. 

In the Insolvent Court, May 2d, the 
aflairs of Messrs. Palmer and Co. princi- 
pally occupied the attention of the Com- 
missioners, as it was the day appointed for 
declaring a dividend upon the assets. 
From the statements of the assignees it 
would seem, that, independent of the ad- 
vances made for the carrying on of indigo 
factories for the present year, there re- 
mains an available balance, for the iin- 
mediate purposes of the dividend, of about 
twenty two lacks of rupees, principally in 
Bank shares and Company's paper, which, 
being now al a prennura, may be fairly es- 
timated at a sum considerably beyond that 
stated. Of this balance the Court have di- 
rected one-third to be retained till after 
the 17th of August next, and declared a 
dividend of five per cent, to be paid to all 
creditors, as well in India as elsewhere, 
whose debts have been or may be proved 
to the satisfaction of the assignees by affi- 
davit ; but the judges gave no decision as 
to the trust properties or the estates of de- 
ceased persons. 

Mr. Turton moved on behalf Mr. £. 
Macnaughien, the assignee of the separate 
estate of Mr. William XMnsep, for a rule 
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calling upon Messrs. Cullen and Krown, 
attornics to the representatives of the late 
Mr. llrodie, to come in and make their 
election, whether they would, in the first 
instance, claim against the joint or sepa- 
rate estate of the insolvent, and then after 
such election to wait, in case any thing re- 
mained due after all the funds of the estate 
selected had been disbursed, till the sepa- 
rate creditors of the other estates were 
paid, before they could make a demand 
upon them. In this case it appeared that 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. were appointed 
executors to the will of Mr. llrodie, but 
that Mr. W. Prinsep alone took out pro- 
bate, in consequence of which be possessed 
himself of, and paid into the house of 
which he was a partner, the sum of eighty- 
eight lliuLisand and odd rupees. 

A rule A7 a/ was grantecl, and tlie deci- 
sion in this case will, we believe, go far to 
settle iniich doubt wliicli lias arisen, as to 
the estates against which claimants for 
trust properly are to go, — Itfid. 

C.irAT MAKJKES. 

Wo arc informed that the Governor- gene- 
ral has directed the discharge of the whole 
of the knavish race of people railed Gliat 
Manjees ; and that no sneh jynfcsaion is 
hereafter to he niithuri/e<l. In future, 
tlierefore, Ave trust tliat boat-hire will be 
reduced by tlie amount, whieii these peo- 
jilo made the inferior Manjees give them 
in the way o^^usloorcc, and whicli, in 
some instances, amounted to a quarter of 
the whole , — John liully tU, 

M. C'SOMA DE JCOROS. 

EvLmcl of a ItLlcr, dated Simla : — “ I 
must not omit to notice, that the learned 
Transylvanian, M. Csoma de Kbreis, has 
left the Hills for i^ileiitta, laden with the 
fruits of his labours, uiiweariedly pursued 
for the past live years. He descends into 
India in good health, but a stranger in a 
foreign land, and iinncclimated after so 
long a sojourn in the heart of the Himalaya. 
His works exhibit a rare specimen of cali- 
graphy ; and we are at a loss whicli to ad- 
mire most, his own ahility or that of the 
Lama ; as to the contents, they will speak 
for themselves, if they fall into the good 
soil. Mr. Wilson will, however, tell us 
all about them ; but M. Csoma feels the 
disadvantages they are subject to, from 
their being in an unknown language. An 
intercommunicative medium will, notwdtli. 
standing, be amply supplied by the San- 
scrit scholar. M. Csoma will, no. doubt, 
startle the credence of many people, by the 
mention of things unsuspected, which will, 
perhaps, be unbelicved, and (if true) even 
iinrespected. On this account, he has 
often wished for an • associate conversant 
with the Sanscrit dialect, who would be 
Asiat. Jour. N. S. Vol. 6’. No. 2:1, 


willing to besome his pupil in the Tliibe- 
tlan, l>y which reciprocal light (to use his 
oirvn wonis) would he? given to each. It 
is to be hoped, that in Calcutta he will 
not find cause to lament tlie insipid mono- 
tony, or the barrenness of the British capi- 
tal. He has gone from the place of his 
earliest association with India, the first to 
meet liim in adventure, the last to greet 
him in his solitude. Mr. Moorcroft (a 
name he cherishes) was his earliest p.itroii 
anil friend ; they conversed together in 
Latin at Jjudak, and to M. Csoma’s ver- 
satility in languages, we are indebted for a 
most curious diplomatic discovery, — no 
less than the friendly afliances of the Kin- 
perorof Russia towards Mulia- Ilajaii Uiin- 
jeet Sing, in a despatch signed Nesselrode, 
dated St. Petorsburgh, which was conveyed 
by the envoy Aga Mel i’ dee, who perished 
ill the mountains of Yarkund, owing to 
w'hich circumstance w'as elicited a fact we 
might have otherwise learnt by a less cour- 
teous and less pacific medium. 

“ The progress of so curious an alliance 
as the appearance of a liiissian embassy 
upon the banks of the Indus, did not 
attract much attention at the time, as if 
our self-sufficiency had led us to deride 
the idea ; yet, though the mission was 
nvoweil to be merely congratulatory, and 
for objects of commerce, it was not the 
less important, because it had been the 
tliird unsuecesful eflbrt from the same 
source ; at least the Messieurs Willock, at 
Teheran, presaged no good, or they would 
not have begged of M. Csoma to look out 
for, and observe the progress of a Russian 
mission then ahead of him in route to 
India: and while in Bok’hara, he actually 
heard of a hostile npproueh from that quar- 
ter ; and, however iiiuch exaggcifited the ru- 
mour, the country wais in such a perturbed 
condition, as induced IM. Csoma to acce- 
lerate his ow'ii safely by getting out of the 
way w'itli the least possible delay. Bok*- 
liara sounds to us from afar ; but we shall 
find it near enough if the Sutlej is to con- 
tinue much lunger the deniureated fron- 
tier. The Indus is the natural limit of 
India — so the late Colonel Blacker at- 
tempted to prove ; but however this is, it 
requires no historical facts or foresight to 
convince us that it is the proper boundary. 
The ex-king of Cabul, now at Loodhiana, 
could, no doubt, tell us an agreeable story 
about it, if we would condescend to ask 
him. M. Csoma cleverly translated Count 
Nes.se] rodc*s document into Latin, and 
Mr. Moorcroft forwarded it to the most 
obvious quarter ; but, like another curious 
record (the Chinese picture), it has pro- 
bably found its way into the void of Poli- 
tical Archives, where it must necessarily 
be unproductive of those uiircinuiierating 
advantages which would Iiu\*e flowed from 
its exhibition.*’— Goc. 

(!•) 
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fONTriMACY OF A ( IVIL SF.KVANT. 

The licuf^al Chronicle contains a letter, 
dated “ Meerut, Mtli April,” which pro- 
fesses to give the particulars of the sus- 
pension of a civil servant for contumacy, 
referred to in p. 28, 

“ The gentleman alluded to was sum- 
moned, on the arrival of the Governor Ge- 

nerars camp at , to take part in a 

deliberative committee, on certain revenue 
arrangements that are in contemplation ; 
on receipt of the summons he personally 
explained his objections, and ni the same 
time expressed his readiness to answer, in 
cool, collected writing, any questions, and 
otherwise to furiiisl) any inlbrinatioii that 
might be tlesired, to the best of bis local 
knowledge and experience. The Juivah 
given, I'h. that * if he did not choose to 
attend, he could not be compelleil to do 
so,* — was somewhat pitpiant, and by the 
result, appal ciitly Jesuitical. 'fhe said 
gentleman, however, on the faith of his 
expressed opinion, elected die alternative 
must agreeable to bis views, tiiougii pru- 
dence or courtesy slioiild have pointed to 
the contrary certainly. To couiinon sense, 
the words eited appear to hear but one po- 
sitive u.'ieqtiivocal construction ; namely, 
nn iinsbackled option, unbiirtiieiied with 
])cnulty on either side ; but men of supe- 
rerogatory iinderstandings arc never re- 
strained by what is common ! Subse- 
quently, the supreme pleasure for Ids re- 
moval from his then station to an unheal- 
thy one was thuiideied out, unaecompa- 
nied however either by loss of allow'anee 
or suspension for even a daj'. Bold vin- 
dication, strong remonstrance, and even, 1 
believe, plaintive appeals followed ; but 
failed to obtain revoeatiun of the impul- 
sive tnatidatc.” 

TJiK iij-:f:f-.sti:ak t i-uu. 

The Beef-steak (Muh, after a long re- 
cess, assembled at tlie Chowringliee Thea- 
tre, on Wednesday evening last, rather 
numerously, considering the short notice. 
An excellent dinner, at which our new 
Massaroni presided, w'as prepared on the 
stage which presented the brilliant and 
festive scene of the Brigand. The w'orthy 
father of the club, and all the members 
present, afterwards formed themselves into 
a committee. Mr. Ilamcrton w'as unani- 
mously elected secretary, end several new 
members were proposed. The objects of 
the club were next considered, the original 
and chief of which was declared to be the 
promotion of the interests of the Chow- 
ringhee Theatre. During the evening 
tiierc was some delightful singing. The 
charter toasts of the club were drank as of 
old, and a charter glee by Sir J. Stevenson 
was prepared ; but in consequence of the 
rehearsal at the Town Hall, the atAateurs 
failed ^ like the Iri>h member, Sir Boyle 


Hoacho, who could not he in two places 
at once, unless he was a bird,** At a rea- 
sonable hour the party separated, having 
passed a happy evening, and resolved to 
meet in all their original gaiety and splen- 
dour on the first Monday of each month, 
or, during the period of performances, on 
the Monday .succeeding each play . — Inilia 
Gaz. April 9. 

THE OOVEHNOU-GEMEBAL. 

Our latest accounts state, that the Go- 
vcrnor-Geiieral, after passing two days in 
the elevated regions of lAindour and Mas- 
source, had proceeded through the Doon, 
by Keree, to Saharunpore, where his lord- 
ship arrived on the 21st ultimo. His lord- 
ship, we understand, expected to reach JJ.ir, 
at the foot of the Suhathoo Hills, on the 
dth or .')th instant, and would ascend (he 
hills to Suhnihuo the next chiy. 

His K.\celleucy the commaiidor-iii-chief 
reached the fi>ot of (he hills on the 17tli ul- 
tiiiio, and arrived at Suhathoo on the 20lh, 
intending, we believe, to remain there a 
week, heti re proceeding to Simla. — C(n\ 
G(i\,. April 1. 

KKL’MONS. 

I’herc was a meeting of suhsnihers to 
the Calcutta Reunions held at the 'rown- 
Hail, on Friday, when, after a good deal 
of desuliorj' talk, it was resolved, as there 
were dillieulties in the way of the Reunions 
being held in the theatre, tli at it was more 
expedient to hold them ^ the Town-hall, 
where a temporary theatre may be eret^ted 
for the draiuatic portions of the evening’s 
atmtseini nts. 'I’lic rules originally sub- 
mitted, w ith the propositiop.s for suhseril)- 
ing, weiv unanimously adopted, the only 
alteration being tli.it respeetiiig the locale 
of the eiuertainmeiit. It was unanimously 
agreed that the suhscriplions shall he paid 
in advance, and th;it Messrs. Gunter and 
Hooper be instrucied to collect llieiii with 
the least possible delay. — Gov, Gnz, April 
IG. 

THE HOMAN’ CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

A controversy has arisen amongst (he 
Portuguese Catholics, respecting the sus- 
pension of the Roman Catholic Vicar by 
the Kiiiscopal Governor of Aleliapoor. 

SPOUT NKAll GORUCXPOllE. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Sjiorting 
Ida^azine, 

Sill: — T do myself the pleasure of for- 
warding yon an account of the game killed 
this season by Capt. Warren, of the Bengal 
European regt. 1 am led to believe that 
this sportsman has already occupied a 
corner in your work, as to the mode in 
which he shot tigers and other beasts of 
prey while attached to the. IVlhairwoorali 
Local Bat,, at Browe in llajpootana ; for 
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alt lion »jli Ill’s name is not*mL*ntiono<l, yet it is 
well known that he was the only indivhlual 
ill that district (or I may say India) tliat 
ventured on these nocturnal excursions, “a 
trade more dreadful than that pursued by 
him who gathers samphire.** Asa sports- 
man, T am not backward in stating, that 
(’apt. Warren is considered one of our very 
first; a keener one I have never set-ii, and 
1 fool confident that no man would fug and 
harass himself after it in the way he does. 

1 have, I regret to say, been out only once 
liger-sliooliiig with him, but that once was 
(piite enough to satisfy me of the coolness 
and steuuincss which I often heard tills 
sjjortsinan possessed while out ag.iinst these 
ferocious animals. A Captain Wroughton, 
(jf our establishment, with whom 1 have 
tlie pleasure of being slightly acipi.iintod, 

1 fancy is the only one who can eojie with 
him; put these two indivhlual.> together, 1 
am ready to back them '(and so will many 
iithers) against any other two that can be 
prodiicoci in India, to shoot with ball or 
shot, for any sum of money. The game 
killed by Capt. W, is as follows:-— 

In the months of INIarch, Aju'i! and 
IMay: — If) royal tigers, 1 wild biitlalo, 

;J hears, (57 deer, wild hogs, l;> hares, 
•1!) fioricaiis, fiO chieones, Jt2(5 black par- 
tridges, 10 jungle lambs, ‘J08 quail. 

A part of the time lie had only three ele- 
])hants, and at the most five ; (he Gornck- 
pore wilds was (he sporting gronnd, and 
better cover, for%ll species of beast and 
l.'ird, cannot be found. 1 jiroiiose meeting 
them next season ; in the mean time 1 re- 
main, Mr. Editor, your most obedient 
servant, 

A Loveu. or Scout. 

AKOI.mON or PROTECTION' AT SEIlAAIPOllK. 

We learn that orders were received last 
weeli from the Court of Denmark, that no 
protection should in future be granted to 
debtors in the town of Serampore. Those 
who have ulreaily obtained protection will 
continue to enjoy their privileges, and will 
not he liable to be sueil in Serampore for 
any debts contracted previously to their 
having received letters of protection ; hut 
all those who arc residing at Scraiiiporo 
Avithout such letters, may be sued for tfieir 
debts in the Serampore (>ourt by any indi- 
vidual Avliatever. We learn that in future 
a debtor may indeed, with the permission 
of the authorities, be allowed to reside in 
Serampore, without any fear of molestation 
from the officers of any British Cour^, but 
his creditor may immediately institute a 
suit against him in the civil court at Sc- 
rampore.— iSiamac/mr Durpvn, 

SEMAPHORES. 

Man^r of our readers arc aware that It 
has long been in contemplation to establish 
a line of setnaphoric nautical coiiiinuiii- 
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cations between the entrance of the river and 
('cilcutla ; and we have now tlic satisfaction 
of being enabled to state tliat all the sema- 
phores are nearly completed, and we under- 
stand that they will soon commence opera- 
tions. They are tliirteen in iiiimher, and 
are thus stationed. The most southerly is at 
the (^owcally light-house below Kedgeree; 
and the others an? at Coverdale’s Illuff, 
Kedgeree; IMiid r\>iiit ; jMiddle I’oint; 
Lower Middle Toiiit ; Di.nnoml llarbour- 
lioiisc ; lloogidy I’oiiit; Old Fultali 
Point; Lower Point; Iloy.ajmre Ileach ; 
IVIoyapore 3Iagaz;ne; Powder Mills ; 
lJudge lJud/e Road ; and the Calcutta 
Exchange, uhicli is the most northerly. 
By this means, on the arrival of vessels 
within signal distance from tlie most south, 
erly station, eoinnninications respecting 
them will be reecived in town in the space 
of a few iniiiutes, and from the interme- 
diate ports, of course, witliin still less time. 
This plan wliieh is now about to he pul 
into effect, has long been a desideratum, 
and it iniisl be obvious that it will, in va- 
rious ways, be a very groat convenience, 
both to the government, to the mercantile 
body of Calcutta, and through the press, to 
the coniinuiiity at large. In the event of 
war, it will he of still greater use. The 
Avhole of the exjieuse incurred in the erec- 
tion of the semaphores is borne by govern- 
ment, an<l the amount, we learn, does not 
exceed 2o,0()() rupees. The establishineiit 
is to be SLijiporteil by monthly contribu- 
tions from the mercantile houses ; and iin- 
dervvriters and others, who may he willing 
to coiitrihnte their (juntas, will he entitled 
to partake of the henelit of the jiroinpt in- 
telligence which the semajihores are in- 
tended to allord. Tntlia Cetz. 


I’E.AIALE DAVAUF. 

“ I saAv a d Avar I* woman yesterday aged 
Iwcnty^five, whom I measured Avith a foot- 
rule, and she was only feet *1.^ inches in 
stature, hut with all the appearance of per- 
fect womanhood. Her face Avas peculiarly 
revolting to look at, for, from tlie extiaor- 
dinary formation of tlie nose and projec- 
tion of the upper jaw, it li.-id the strongest 
resemhlaiice iuiaginahle to a pig*s. The 
eyes were small, round, and deeply set in 
the liead — the head not too large, and she 
ajijieared to have her senses about her, 
sjieaking and answering common ques- 
tions. 8lie walked with ease, and tolerable 
SAvitIncss. Her lower extremities, however, 
were deformed, and I think her spine was 
so also, but there was no trace of a hump. 
Her wrisitA'as 3J inches in circumference, 
and her foot at the longest part inches, 
and in width inches. She was born at 
the usual time, or, as the natives always 
say, ten months, and has a brother, a tall 
stout man. I never saw a human being of 
her age so small, or any thing so much like 
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a pig*9 as h( r face. I thought, of course^ 
of the remarkable lady in England.'* — 
Gov. Gaz. 

POLITICS OF THE PUNJAB. 

We have repeatedly adverted to the fact 
of negotiations nith Kunjeet Singh being 
now on the tapis, although their immediate 
object is not fully known. We stated also 
the fact that the hostile designs oF Russia 
on British India had attracted the attention 
of the King’s government at home; and 
the jealousy entertained by the Lahore 
chief is apparent by his preventing Captain 
Binns, w'ith his late Majesty's present, 
from ascending the Indus. Information 
has reached us which lends us to think it not 
at all improbable, that Uunjeet has opened 
negotiations with Russia, and that this is 
known to the Bengal government. If this 
should prove to be tlie case, w'e shall not 
be surprised to learn that the army will 
find some active occupation during the 
next cold season . — John Ihdl^ Majf 3. 

A correspondent from the ** Hill** quar- 
ter writes to us, but without vouching for 
the accuracy of the report, that Runjeet 
Singh had directed a large corps to move 
towards Loodiannii in consequence of hear- 
ing that a rcgicneiit of Europeans had been 
ordered in this direction (alluding, we sup- 
pose, to the king’s corps ordered to Kiir- 
naul), and if so, and Lord Bentinck in- 
sists on Runjeet conforming to the wishes 
of the Honourable Court, in regard to the 
dismissal of his European oflicers, surely 
we may look out for squalls in that direc- 
tion . — I hid. May 19. 

We learn from those who are generally 
considered the moons of intelligence,” 
the fountains of all true and perfect infor- 
mation, that good grounds exist for be- 
lieving a war with a certain crafty, pow- 
erful, and ambitious old gentleman on 
t'other aide of the Sutlege, to be inevitable. 
Fifty lakhs of rupees, it is stated, arc now 
ready in the treasury, packed up for trans- 
mission to the Upper Provinces, and it is 
added that a steamer is to convey this pre- 
cious freight to Furruckabad. 'i'hc fifty 
lakhs now coming up from Madras in the 
H. C. S. Thames w'ere originally destined, 
we understand, for the treasury in Leaden - 
ball-street, and the diversion of so large a 
sum to this quarter would seem to confirm 
the prevailing rumour, tliat an immediate 
movement is contemplated in the direction 
of Runjeet’s territories. — Ibid* May 20. 

Maharajah Runjeet 5'ing.— The Nabob 
of Bhaulpore had urged as an excuse for 
the delay wdiich has taken place in remit- 
ting tlie tribute, (bat considerable loss of 
property by the conduct of the array under 
Khosaul Sing which was not dicceptable 
was written to, to remit the money 
with a threat of an invasion of 


his country in the event of further delay 
Mr. Hochman shewed some European 
musical instruments to the Maharajah, 
who said, that when General Ochterlony 
W'us in this country, on the occasion of Kuor 
Khurg Sing's marriage, he brought with 
him some musical instruments, the like of 
which, if procurable, he would wish to pur- 
chase. 'I'hc Maharajah then in company 
of tliat gentleman reviewed several regi- 
ments, and asked him if there W'asany dif- 
ference between his soldiers and (hose of 
the Honourable Company, to which here- 
plied, that there was not the least difference, 
save in the dress and in some of the arms, 
and that the Maharajah’s soldiers appeared 
very active : this remark seemed to have 
given great pleasure, and a rupee was or- 
dered to he given to each soldier, and 
twenty rupees to each of their officers. A 
dispatch from Koor Khurg Sing announced 
his having encamped atllussen Ahdal ; or- 
ders were forwarded to him to send tw'o 
thousand soldiers to the Fort of Muzuffe- 
rabad. A communication from Koor Slier 
Sing represented, that the zemindars of 
Muzafforabad quarrelled between them- 
selves, and some of them arc disposed to 
join Syed Ahmed ; in answer he w'as di- 
rected to persuade the zemindars to assist 
him ill taking the Syed a prisoner. Futteh 
Sing reported that the Syed, expecting a 
march of ilie victorious army, had fled from 
Muzuiferahad ; upon which the Maharajah 
observed, that until his feet were in fetters, 
the country will have no peace. Dr. Hol- 
lings said, that if a jaghur was allotted to 
him, he would secure the Syed and bring 
him alive to the presence of the Maharajah : 
but to bis suggestion the Maharajah seems 
to have paid little regard. Mr. llockinan 
expressing a wish to travel as far as Cash- 
mere, orders were issued to give him every 
facility, and the son of Hakeem Uzuldccii 
was directed to accompany him, to shew 
the country. Hurry Sing received akhc- 
laut and proceeded towards Loodianah to 
join the party proceeding to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor-general’s camp. 
Koor Khurg Sing marching from Ilusscn 
Ahdal, was encamped near Muzufferubad. 
Sultan Khan, and some otlier zemindars, 
having, joined the Syed’s standard, had 
plundered that district, and surrounded tlic 
fort, and in consequence of the badness of 
the bridges over the river, the Koor could 
not cross and give him battle, but he w'as 
in hopes of chastising them as soon as tlie 
bridges were repaired. Reinforcements 
and supplies were ordered to be sent from 
Attock and other places to the Koor’s 
camp . — Jaun Jehan Niimah, 4th May, 

INDIGO PROSPECTS. 

Ilooghly. ** The plant is beginning to 
sufi'er for want of rain.” 

Jessorc. ** We liavc most beautiful wea- 
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thcr and every thing is going on as en- 
couragingly as we could find it in our 
hearts to desire. 'Fhe plant is abundant, 
and if tlic rains he moderate, we may safely 
calculate on a good crop.” 

Cominercolly. “ We have splendid wea- 
ther, and every prospect of a line crop.” 

IMoorshedabad. Prospects are still ex- 
cee<liiigly favourable.” 

Puriieah. It will be satisfactory to you 
to learn that the plant in this district is 
thriving beautifully, and, on the whole, we 
have the prospect of a most propitious sea- 
son .” — John Built Alay 1C. 

RAJPOOTANA, 

A correspondent who w'rites, we believe, 
from Nusserabad, states that ** a Maharaja, 
escorted by fifteen armed men, was attacked 
on the 12th instant within six miles of this 
cantonment by a hand of robbers, who 
plundered him of all his property, wounded 
him, and killed three of his party.” This 
confirms the statements we have before 
given of the lawless condition in wdiich 
some of the Rajpoot states are. What 
protection can there be for unarmed travel- 
lers and traders, when an armed band of 
fifteen men is attacked, overpowered, and 
plundered within six miles of a Rritish 
cantonment? Col. Lockett, we under- 
stand, is the political agent who has been 
deputed to make inquiries at .Typur and in 
the other states of Rajpootana.— i/jwg. 
Chron, Alay 5. 

CHOLERA. 

We learn from a correspondent that the 
cholera has been raging during the last 
month, and making great ravages amongst 
the native poinilation in the vicinity of 
Malda, chietly along the banks of the 
river ; but that the station itself and its 
immediate neighbourhood have been, com- 
paratively speaking, remarkably free from 
it, only a very few cases liaving occurred 
amongst the prisoners, who have been as 
healthy as they generally are at this season. 
At Rajeshahyc the cholera has also been 
making great ravages. — Beng. Chron, 
May JJ. 

In lihaugiilporc and Tirhoot the cholera 
is raging, and producing extensive morta- 
lity. The town of 13haugulpore has suf- 
fered severely ; but at Monghyr there have 
been only a few cases, and those few' are 
of persons who have come in from other 
places where it is prevalent . — India Gnz, 

Extract of a letter from Dinapoor, dated 
the 11th May:—** The weather at this 
station and its vicinity has been such of 
late that the oldest residents cannot call to 
rcmcml>rnnce a similar season. A few 
days past we had hot, sultry weather, with- 
out a breath of air, thermometer ranging 
in many quarters as high as 98^., and 
keeping above 90^. throughout tlie nighty 


which only brought with it .an accession of 
discomfort. Latterly, however, a strong 
breeze (almost indeed amounting to a gale 
at times) from the eastward has lowered 
the temperature of the atmosphere; l)iit 
has brought in its train that dreadful 
scourge, the cholera. At first, its attacks 
were principally confined to the native 
population, and hundreds fell victims to 
it ; scarcely n family but has to mourn 
the loss of one or more members of it, 
and I have been assured on very respecta- 
ble authority, that, in one compound alone, 
fourteen individuals died of ciiolera in one 
day. Since this morning, however, it has 
made its appearance in the European b.ar- 
rack*-', and fearfully awful indeed has been 
its progress. The Doolies are in incessant 
requisition, and while penning this hasty 
note, four patients have passed my door. 
Of my own company, five men have gono 
into hospital of cholera this day, one of 
w’iiom died within two hours after being 
attacked ; and another seized about the 
same time, was a corpse in a still shorter 
period : yet were they men of habits dia- 
metrically opposed to each other ; the one, 
a quiet, steady, regular, and highly re- 
spectable man (our second sergeant-major); 
the other a free liver, or, as a soldier 
would say, a hanl goerr The sky is com- 
pletely overcast and shews every indication 
of ap])roaching rain, to which our M. D*s. 
look forward for a check to the further ex- 
tension of this fearful disease.” — 

Hurk. 

OCCURRENCES IN RAIIAR. 

The state of the police in the hills be- 
tween Monghyr and Shcergotty may be 
imagined from a tragical event which we 
learn occiiried about eiglit weeks ago. 

It is now some years since one of the 
hill rajahs, named Jeswunt Sing, died, 
leaving a certain portion of his estates for 
the maintenance of his ranee during her 
life-time. lie was succeeded by his 
nephew Nuwaub Sing, who soon found It 
desirable to take forcible possession of the 
villages left to the ranee and to appropriate 
the revenue to himself, leaving the poor 
woman and her two daughters to subsist as 
they could. Siie was advised to prosecute 
her claims in the court of 31oiighyr, and 
the present joint magistrate ordered the im- 
mediate restitution of the villages, leaving 
it to the ranee to prosecute Nu waub Sing 
in the civil court for the amount unjustly 
appropriated, amounting to nearly 40,000 
rupees. The villages were restored, and 
Nuwaub Sing would soon have had to 
disgorge the rest ; but having squandered 
Ills own income in every species of pro- 
fligacy, he was ill prepared to meet the 
ranee’s just demands, and it became his 
object to escape from them. Accordingly 
some months ago he endeavoured to cajole 
her into a settlement, and to obtain a re- 
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lease. This she would not a^ee to, al- 
leging the necessity of providing for her 
children. A short time after his last visit, 
the unfortunate woman's house was at- 
tacked by a band of armed ruffians with 
torches. They proceeded to the apartment 
in which their victim was asleep, dragged 
her out by the hair, and cut oil' her head ! 
Her youngest daughter, having uttered a 
scream, was severely wounded by one of 
the gang. The murderers then de)iarted 
quietly, without searching for or removing 
a single article, although there were jewels 
and money in the house, with the excep- 
tion, it is said, of the seal used in authen- 
ticating the deceased's signature, which 
was taken aw'ay. This horrid deed w'as 
perpetrated within the jurisdiction of the 
Ranighur district ; and Nuwauh Sing was, 
we learn, apprehended and confined in the 
gaol at Sheergotty, but has since been 
liberated on security, to the astonishment 
of all, and to the no small eonsternatiun 
of the people near and about his residence. 
It is not improbable that the legal evidence 
against him is defective, and wdll not justify 
any more strict and active proceedings; and 
on that assumption we do not wish to imply 
that there has been any neglect of duty, al- 
though we cannot but consider the account 
that has reached iis, on the accuracy of 
which, in its essential features, we have 
reason to depend, as affording a lamenta- 
ble example of the insecurity of native life 
and property in the mofiissil. The ranee, 
wc understand, had a high cliaracter. Her 
ryots and all around her invariably spoke 
much of her benevolence, and according 
to the accounts received by intelligent 
inquirers, she was possessed of aliilitics 
fur the management of her affairs seldom 
attained, or at least evinced, by native 
females of the present day in this country. 
— Hurk, 

CUIiTlVATION OF KNGLISH MTEllATURE BY 
NATIVES. 

The progress made by the natives in the 
acquisition of English, within the la^^t ten 
years, has been truly astunisliing. Before 
that period, some few were known to have 
acquired a very respectable knowledge of 
the language, and one or two venturi to 
print works which brought them much 
credit ; but tlic great body of those who 
applied to English were content with a 
mere smattering, and proposed to them- 
selves no higher aim than the acquisition 
of a superficial knowledge of reading and 
writing, and a very imperfbet collo< 2 uial 
acquaintance with it. But within the last 
ten yearsj the language has been cultivated 
with such wonderiful success, that it would 
be easy at the present moment to point out' 
between one and two hundred young na- 
tive gentlemen in Calcutta' to whom Eng- 
lish isqol^ as fkmiliar as tiieir own tongue : 
some among Ui^ have given so intense an 


application to their English studies, as to 
produce works, which the great body of 
our countrymen would scarcely venture to 
attempt . — Suniachar JJurpim, 

THE NATIVE PRESS. 

It is scarcely possible not to feel, that 
the impulse which the native press has 
received augments tlic duties of those who 
possess facilities for communicating ideas 
to the country. The press should not be 
suffered, even for a limited period, to 
become the auxiliary of superstition ; the 
only means of preventing which is, to pro- 
vide for the circulation of works of a higher 
character. IMost disastrous w'ould it be, 
if the greatest engine of improvement yet 
discovered by man should, through our 
supiiieness, serve to augmint the evils 
whicli wc arc so anxious to remove ! Most 
disastrous would it be, if the schemes of 
education now on foot should serve only 
to create readers for idolatrous publica- 
tions, from a lack of more useful works ! 
Yet tiiis is likely to be the case, if we 
permit year after year to elapse without 
iiiuitiplying treatises, which may serve to 
fill the vacant hours of students after the 
season of cleiTM,Mitary instruction is closed. 
We owe it, therefore, to tl>c consistency 
of our character, we owe it to our superior 
civilization, and to the plans of improve- 
ment which liave been commenced under 
Britisli influence, not to suffer minds 
which have been partly enlightened at 
school, to rclit])sc into the grossness of 
superstition. If we do not attempt to fill 
the country with useful publications, far 
better would it be to shut up our schools, 
and thereby to avoitl, at least, giving a 
fresh impulse to itlolatry and immorality. 
To perfect tlie system of civilization w hich 
we have begun, and to prevent our cflbrts 
from having a baneful influence on the 
rising generation, it is imperatively neces- 
sary that the knowledge and informatioti 
with whicli the Englisli language over- 
flow's should be transfused into the verna- 
cular tongue. The youth, whose minds 
have been opened by introductory treatises; 
have now grow'ii up to maturity, and re- 
quire works of a superior class. Imbued 
with the love of reading through our exer- 
tions, they will naturally seize on the pro- 
ductions of the press as the means of 
mental enjoyment ; and their future cha- 
racter cannot but be powerfully influenced 
by the character of those works, whether 
pernicious or salutary. Our plans, there- 
ibre, now require extension, in order to 
keep pace with the growing wants of the 
country. 

If any thing could lend emphasis to 
these expressions, it is the fact, that since 
May 1825, at least forty or flfly thousand 
volumes or pamphlets have been throw’n 
into circulation by Uie native press 1 — 
Serampore Accounts. 
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LAW. 

SurnEME Court, AprU 21. 

Carlina, alias Choury, was convicted of 
tlie murder ofa young child named Punny. 

It appeared by the evidence, that the 
prisoner seduced the deceased from its 
mother's house, for the sake of stripping it 
of some trifling gold and silver ornaments 
which it had on ; and that after having 
possessed herself of these, she threw the 
child into a well to prevent detection. 
The proof against the prisoner was per. 
fectly clear ; and in fact she was so fur 
from denying it herself, that she expressed 
a desire to plead giiilty to the indictment ; 
which plea, however, she withdrew at the 
recnnimendation of the Court, and pleaded 
not guilty. 

The jury with very little deliberation, gave 
a verdict of guilti/ ; and the cliief justice 
immediately passed sentence of death upon 
her, and ordered her for execution on the 
23d ; observing in the course of his ad- 
dress to the prisoner, that the Court bad 
recommended her to withdraw her plea of 
guilty, solely with the hope that upon the 
trial some circiiiiistanccs might appear 
which would warrant the Court in passing a 
milder sentence iijion her, hut that unfor- 
tunately nothing liad been brought for. 
ward in evidence which mitigated the 
atrocity of the olfcncc. 

During the whole trial the prisoner 
held an infant in her arms ; and it was a 
singular and uflccting circumstance in the 
case that on being called upon to say why 
sentence of death should not be pro. 
iioiinced upon her, she was unable to use 
any other appeal than that of claiming 
pity for her child ; her own oUciice having 
con.sisted in harbaroiisiy robbing another 
parent of her uHspriiig. 

April 23. 

P. Collundarain.'i Chi tty was indicted 
for perjury', contained in an answer filed 
by Collundarama in 1823, in a suit in 
Equity in the Supreme Court brought by 
one llaganiall the widow of P. Kistnama 
Chitty, against Collundarama, the brother 
and executor of the said Kistnama, and 
consisted in an allegation that llaganiall 
had possessed herself of jewels belonging 
to the estate of Kistnama of the value of 
30,000 rupees. 

The prevarication of the principal wit. 
ness, liagainall, induced the jury to acquit 
the prisoner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

niSTURBANCKS IN THE MYSOKE COUNTRY. 

Some serious disturbances have taken 
place in the Mysore country, but owing to 
tile strange manner in wliich intelligence 
is permitted to ooze out in the papers of 
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this presidency, wc have but an imper> 
feet account of them. The following 
communications inserted in .the Govern'' 
meat GazcUCy from ** Correspondents," 
contain the only particulars of tliese trans- 
actions which arc found in tlie Madras 
papers ; 

** As a well authenticated account of 
military operations in any part of the East, 
but more especially such as are carried on 
at no great distance from the central me- 
tropolis of India, must be as gratifying to 
you to receive, as your readers to be made 
acquainted with, 1 feel myself engaged in 
a pleasurable pcrforniancc in presenting 
you with a short detail of the principal 
events of warfare which have lately 
happened in the disturbed districts of the 
Mysore country, and which by their for- 
tunate termination have in all probability 
secured to his Highness the llajali a seat 
on his tlirone from w'liich, had he not been 
decisive and alert in liis inovemeiits,he might 
ultimately have been shaken. The blow 
which has been steadily aimed, has fallen 
where it was intended with due force and 
eflect, by causing the suppression ofa re- 
bellion in Ills dominions which it now ap- 
pears was far more general and more regu- 
larly organized than it was at first ima- 
gined to he. 

“ To give a brief narrative of the siege 
and Ciipture ofa forinidalile fortress in the 
very heart of the JMysore country, is my 
present object in addressing you ; and the 
siibstnnce of my information, which 1 have 
obtained from indubitable authority, must 
be compressed into as small a compass as 
possible. But first wc must enquire into 
the cause of this insurrection, and after, 
wards speak of the method used to subdue 
it. It appears that for some time previous 
to the late disturbances, the amildars of 
villages and head men of districts had, un- 
known to liis Highness, much oppressed 
the inhabitants by mulcting from them 
large sums beyond the due and lawful 
revenue, and that in consequence secret 
bodies of conspirators, as well provided 
with materials for flgliting as an armed 
mob, untutored beyond their own ide<as of 
carrying on a contest, can he supposed to 
be, had fortified themselves in several of the 
remarkably strong-holds with w'hich this 
country abounds, determining to hold out 
as long as ]iossiblc against the regular 
military force. 

Towards the latter end of February the 
Rajah found it necessary to resort to war- 
fare, and sending his troops into the field, 
afforded them an opportunity of display- 
ing the prowess of his arms. For this ser- 
vicer n force consisting of 800 infantry, 
GOO silidars or horse, 700 matchlock-men 
or peons, and four guns, with their com. 
plemcntof sixty golundanze, was equipped, 
and the command of the whole entrusted to 
Lieutenant Cowper llocbfort,of the Madras 
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army, and commanding the escort at My- 
sore. He had received private intelligence, 
that a strong body of insurgents had taken 
up a military position in the fort of Co- 
man ntroog, and changing his original 
route to Streemoga, which was more dis- 
tant, marched straight immediately to this 
spot. The approach to this fortress is very 
steep, and in most parts inaccessildc. Tlic 
army having encamped by twelve o’clock 
at noon on the 2Sth February in front of 
this position, as a primary step thc^ com- 
manding officer called upon the insurgents 
to surrender in the name and to the arms 
of his Highness the Rajah of Mysore. 
The answer returned was hostile, a couple 
of shots being immediately fired from tlieir 
guns, with, however, no effect, on those 
who W'ere destined shortly to be I heir be- 
siegers. A hill, tfie apex of which is nearly 
parallel to that on which the fort is situntecl, 
lies to its southern face. Tljis was recon- 
noitred, and the ascent discovered to be 
very diflicult for the passage of troops of 
any kind. Notwitlistaudiiig, on the 
morning of the 1st of March, this position 
being deemed a most valuable one if by 
any means attainable, laeiit. Rochfort 
deemed it practicable to make a road to its 
summit for two six -pounders, and with 
them to breach the fort. This measure he 
forthwith ordered to be put in execution, a 
working party of the camp bazar j)eople, 
after undergoing tremendous labour and 
fatigue, assisted by a couple of eleplianis in 
removing the immense masses of rock, &c. 
and pushing up the guns over the steepest 
places, at length succeeded, and on the 
night of the 2d a road was finislied. 'riie 
guns were planted, and every thing being 
established, no time was to he lost. 

** Lieut. Rochfort now drew up the fol- 
lowing system of attack. On this (the 
southern) side 500 infantry, 4()0 match- 
lock-men, and 100 dismounted silidars 
were stationed, the last description of troops 
to pick up the wounded and carry the lad. 
ders. As the guns on the hill completely 
commanded this face, and afforded a cover 
for the approach of the advancing party, 
this was determined on as a principal point 
of attack. On the eastern side a party of 
200 infantry and 100 matchlock-men to 
attack in front was posted, whilst a similar 
number of dismounted horse as on the 
otlier side were used for a like purpose. 
Two simultaneous attacks were now 
ordered to take place on the morning of 
tlie 3d. The first party effected an en- 
trance into the fort in the space of half an 
hour, the latter in double the time. Over- 
whelmed with astonishment at this crisis, 
the insurgents gave way in utter confusion. 
The polygar chief was killed. For the 
dexterity of attack, and celerity of move- 
ment, his people were quite unprepared : 
for some time they cbntinucd hurling down 
immense masses of rock and stones on their 
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opponents ; hut at last finding their case a 
hopeless one, men from very fear threw 
themselves, their wives and children, from 
the battlements and were dashed to pieces 
on the rucks below. Some were fouiul 
hanging dismembered on the houghs of 
trees, on which they fell in their descent. 
Sucli as were found wounded were taken 
care of by the Rajah’s people, and sent to 
camp to have the proper dressings applied. 
On the Rajah’s side, only two men were 
killed and seventeen wounded. Many killed 
on the rebels* side and numbers wounded. 

“ At Streemoga, the insurgents, who 
had previously occupied the fortress, fled 
panic-struck ; hut Lieutenant Rochfort, 
having received information of their hav- 
ing fortifie«l themselves to the number of 
several hundreds at Ilonclly, thither made 
forced marches immediately. 'I'he cele- 
rity of movement was very great, the men 
inarching on for many days without a 
single halt, at the rate of twenty-four 
miles |)cr day or more. On arriving at 
this latter place two parties of iiisurgeiUs, 
connected with each other, were discovered, 
one in the fort wliich aj)pcars very strong, 
and anotiier in tlie Ilala Deo Pagoda, situ- 
.atc tw'o miles beyond ITonelly, on the road 
to Goa. At night time on the 12tli instant 
this pagoda was brcaclied, and fell in a 
very short space of time. The party in 
the fort, who saw wliat was tlonc by the 
blaze of light at the former hold (the 
pagoda), having previously been thwarted 
in an attempt to send a reinforcement to 
their allies (by a circuitous route) by the 
bodies of Rajali’s horse j)OSted in dillerent 
parts of the plain, vacated it without a 
struggle, and the guns were spiked shortly 
after. The reliels here sustained a great 
loss; the following morning forty-one 
dead bodies were found in the pagoda, 
many dreadfully torn by the grajic-sliot, 
whilst numbers of wounded straggled out 
for miles distant from the spot, and there 
died from exhaustion. The insurgents 
had thrown many of their w'Ouii<1ed into a 
well in the pagoda, to keep up the spirits 
of survivors, that they might not he deter- 
red from continuing the fight. Here the 
Rajah lost but two men, whilst only thirty- 
six were wounded: upwards of 140 in- 
surgents were taken here as prisoners, and 
hung up forthwith under the trees in the vi- 
cinity of the place by tlie Rajah’s order. 

“ The panic spread immediately through- 
out the liajah’s country and tow'ards Caiiara 
as far as Juray, close to the houndarics of 
his dominions. Scarcely a soul was \o ho 
seen in the villages ot Juray; one of the 
rebel chiefs had mutilated the natives hor- 
ribly, having cut off the oars and noses of 
1,000 of them. A principal man in 
Juray bad got off safe from bodily harm 
by paying them dowm the sum of 200 pa- 
godas. 

** Several sw'ords and curious figures of 
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Vishnoo were taken at Coman Drnog ; also 
a fine clog of peculiar breed (wliicli be- 
longed to the polygar, who was killed), 
now ill the possession of Lieutenant 
Uochfort.** — Hullyhall, in Soondah, 31 st 
IMarch . — Madras Gov. Gan,, April 21. 

Another coininiinication Is as follows : — 
“ Though much has been done towards 
the introduction of repose once more in 
the Mysore country, still afiairs seem in 
a very unsettled state : paities from the 
district of Kolnpoor, as well as from 
other places, having attempted to join the 
original insurgents; and the general dis- 
turbances, if they do not remain as they 
were, are very incunsiderahly decreased. 
From a letter we have seen from the pre- 
sent scene of insurrection, it njipears tiiat 
Colonel Woulfe and Lieutenant Roch- 
ford had left Chundergooty on the 21st 
April for the vicinity of Sorubah, having 
heard tliat a party of men were sending 
guns and some cavalry to the aid of the 
rebels; also that a quarter-mnster.serjeant, 
with some riflemen of the 2^th regiment 
N. T., who left Flurryluir scjmc days pre- 
viously, had been made prisoners — a man 
who escaped into camp, gave such an ac- 
count of tlie way they were treating the 
(|iiurter-iiiaster-serjeant, that his life' was 
despaired of. 

“ We also hear, that an officer has had 
n most narrow escape, having when in the 
jungle near Sagur, accompanied by only a 
naigue and ten sepoys, fell in with a force 
of 3CX) armed men, who told him he had 
better give himself up ns they had orders 
from their chief to prevent all coiuiiiuni- 
cation between Annntipoor and Sagur; 
he replied they must look to the coiise- 
cjuences, if they persisted in detaining 
him. The officer was answered that they 
must obey their oidcrs. He on this took 
up the best position be could find, and 
made bis small party load and fix bay- 
onets. They said if he w'ould oidy wait 
two liours, they would send to their chief 
for instructions ; this he thought reasonalilc 
enough, considering the helpless aituatioii 
he was reduced to, for affairs now became 
not a little serious. He had already been 
told that his grave was dug fur him, and 
determined to die the deatli of a soldier 
rather than that of a felon. At this crisis 
lie observed a consultation going on, which 
he took advantage of, by asking what 
motive tliey could have in view in detain- 
ing him : when he was told it was to avenge 
themselves for the wretched stale!, they were 
reduced to, driven from their homes, which 
were plundered and burnt to the ground, 
and their domestic happiness destroyed, or 
words of a similar meaning. "Hie officer 
thought this no incident to let slip, but 
seizing the opportunity to gain a hearing, 
asked if any one of the party could write, 
when the Brahmin was instantly produced. 
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He then selected five or six of the most 
reputable looking fellows, and told them if 
they would give him a statement of their 
grievances, he w'oiild take care they should 
he represented : this appeased tlie insur- 
gents. The document being drawn up, 
the officer told them, to ensure its getting 
to its destination, they had better give him 
an escort to camp — which proposition tliey 
so far acceded to as to give him a guard 
as far as within fourteen miles of Cliim- 
dergooty Droog. He tlion gave his friends 
a small present, and they thought it safest 
to retrace their steps. Had a shot been 
tired, our correspondent adds, from either 
party, this tale would not have been tokl. 

“ I3y the latest accounts we understand 
peopl e from the neighbourhoods of Hliar- 
war and Mecritch respectively, are on their 
way to join the main body of the insur- 
gents. Numerous bodies of desperadoes 
seem to he moving through the country,** 
— Jlfoy 9. 

IlE MAINS OF THE LATE SIR THOMAS 
MUNUO. 

On the 2Jst April, the remains of the 
hitc Sir "i'homas Munro, which liad been 
brought from the Ceded Districts, were 
interred in St. Mary*s Ciiiircli, with 
military hotioiirs ; the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta (who had landed at jMadras that 
day from Ceylon) read the funeral service. 
The Governor, and all the hetuls of de- 
partments, attended on the occasion. 
The following G. O. was published the 
preceding day. 

“ Hie Right Honoiirable the Gover- 
iior*s body guard will proceed on Thiirs- 
ilay morning to the river beyond the Fe- 
male Asylum on the Poonarnallec Road, 
and will regulate its march so as to arrive 
there at daylight, when it will receive 
charge of the remains of the late Sir 
"I'iiomas Muiiro, from Lieutenant Diiiis- 
murc, of the 8th regiment light cavalry, 
and escort them to St. Mary’s Church.’* 

'J’he ball which was to have been given 
at the public rooms on the evening of the 
2 1st, was postponed to the evening of the 
2Gtii instant, out of respect to the memory 
of Sir T. Munro. 


THE NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

IJis Excellency Lieut. Gen. the Hon. 
Sir R. W. O* Callaghan, K.C. B., com- 
mander-in -chief, arrived at Madras, and 
held his first levee at the buiiquetrng room 
on the 18th May. His Excellency, at- 
tended by the general staff of the ar.i.y 
and uides-de- camp, entered the room about 
eleven o'clock, when the heads of de- 
partments and commandants of corps were 
introduced to the general; they in suc- 
cession prescnteil the officers under their 
respective commands. Mo.<it of the so- 

(Q) 
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clet^ of Madras took this opportunity of 
paying their respects to his excellency the 
comtnander-iii-chicf, and were received 
with much cordiality.— iliac?. Gov. Gaz., 
May 19. 

BIAMOND MINE IN CUDDAPAR. 

The following advertisement appears 
in the Madras Government Gazette : 

Notice is hereby given, that a bramha 
or first class diamond, found in a mine 
in the talook of Cliennorc, in the zillah of 
Cuddapah, weighing nineteen and three 
quarter canteroy fanums or ten and a quar- 
ter annas of a rupee, and of good lustre, 
will be sold by puldic auction at the 
cutcherry of the principal collector of the 
district in the town of Cuddapah, on Mon- 
day the 20th of June next. 

“ Land for mining for diamonds is 
rented each fusly ; and the conditions of 
the rent, with other ])articulars, may he 
learnt on application to the principal col- 
lector.** 

RACE RALE. 

The race ball given at the College Hall 
on Thursday evening last went off with 
great eclat, although it was not so nume- 
rously attended us the preparations evi- 
dently indicated. The party assembled 
between nine and ten o’clock, and the 
guests were received by the stewards, who 
deserve the highest encomiums for their 
urbanity and attention to all, and for their 
arrangements for the comfort of their 
friends. Dancing commenced about ten 
o’clock, and was kept up with much 
spirit; quadrilles and waltzes prevailed 
during the evening. About twelve o’clock 
the company sat down to an excellent 
supper, which was served under a mag- 
nificent suite of tents, most gracefully de- 
corated. Dancing was resumed, and con- 
tinued with much animation until near 
two o’clock, when the company began to 
separate, highly gratified with the atten- 
tion tliey had experienced. —Madras Gov. 
Gaz. March 14. 

UCMAN SACRIFICES. 

Mr. England (Wesleyan missionary), 
in June of last year, gives an appalling in- 
stance. of the sanguinary cliaructer of 
Hindooism : 

A short time ago, the renowned Fort 
of Seringapatam was delivered over to the 

S tssession of the Uujah of Mysore, by the 
ritish. Within this fort was a large 
building, which, since its occupancy by the 
British, had been used as a gun-carriage 
manufactory: formerly it had been a Hin- 
doo temple. The Brahmins wrought 
powerfhlly upon the mind of the super- 
stitious prince, in whose hands he is a 
mef^; passive slave, declaring that, after 
the ibove temple had been polluted so 


many years by the British, nothing less 
than human blood could purify it, and 
which must be that of Seven Virgins of- 
fered in sacrifice f Tlie prince made no 
oligectioiis on humane or morsl grounds ; 
bnt declared its utter impracticability, from 
the ehiiractcr of Englishmen, and the uni- 
versally known benevolence of the British 
Government. 

“ Blood, however, human blood, must 
be poured out, to appease the long-neg- 
Iccted and insulted gods, and to purify the 
place for the residence of the god to whom 
the place had originally been devoted. 
To accomplish this, and yet to avoid the 
consequences of incurring the Ucsident's 
displeasure, the following scheme was de- 
termined on ; 

“ Five criminals were under sentence 
of death or banishment. Two of these 
wore ;issured, that, if they humbled them- 
selves before the llajah, when he first en- 
tered the temple, such would he his joy on 
the occasion, that their pardon was cer- 
tain. They went and placed thenisolves 
just in front of the idol. The ll{ija]i en- 
tered in full state, though almost without 
uttciidunts, save Brahmins ; the poor iiieii, 
ill the usual native manner, joined their 
hands together, raised them so that the 
two fore fingers touched tlieir foreheads, 
and bowed themselves in obeisance ; when 
tw'O peons (military servants), concealed 
for the purjiGse beiiind a pillar on each 
.side of the shrine in the dark temple, 
with a single blow struck off their heads, 
which rolled ghastly between the san- 
guinary god and the superstitious Rajah. 

“ The comparative coiieeahnciit in which 
so dark a deed was perpetrated, on the 
ackiiowlodgeil fear of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the British, affords a proof of 
the benevolence with which the Ilindoos 
liavc learned to invest the British charac- 
ter ; but it affords little indication of tlie 
meliorating iiifiuence of British rule on 
the most awful and long-established abo- 
minations of idolatry. The other three 
criminals were openly sent into banish- 
ment ; and the murder was concealed from 
the people, by the carefully-spread intel- 
ligence that the five had been so dis- 
posed of.** — Miss. Reg. Sei^. 1831. 

liiomOa}?. 

LAW. 

In our report of the case of Capt. 
Hawkins (see p. 62 ), his defence was not 
given, as it was not in the paper we re- 
ceived. In the Bombay Gazette of .April 
13 , how'cver, we find the defence given at 
length, with some introductory remarks, 
which we subjoin at length. 

Tlie Court having been opened (April 
10) and the judge and jury seated, the 
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prisoner stood up in tho bar, and in a loud, 
drill, and almost triumpliant tone of voice, 
read the address which appears below. 

We are authorised by the prisoner’s 
counsel to state ** that this address was 
written and delivered by Captain Hawkins, 
witlioiit any communication with them, 
and that they were quite ignorant of its 
purport till they heard it delivered in 
Court.” 

We hog to remark that the paragraphs 
in brackets were not read in the court ; 
but wc arc requested by Captain Hawkins 
to state that they were intended to have 
been read, and were omitted in the hurry 
and agitation of the moment. 

“ My Lord, and Gentlemen of the 
Jury: — Eight months have not elapsed 
since the case before you was first brought 
to the notice of this Court, and in propor- 
tion to the suspense and anxiety T have 
suffered, do I hope to benefit by an im- 
partial and cool judgment. The malevo- 
lent and prejudiced spirit that w'as evinced 
on the first presentation of this case, is 
now, I trust, at rest. On my returning 
from a harassing and distressing voyage,* 
caused by a severe fever, wliich had seized 
myself, most of my ofHcers and crew, and 
while 1 was absent recruiting my health to 
enable me again to pursue the active duties 
of iny profession, I ivas both amazed and 
flisturbed to find myself accused of having 
broke, in the most serious and hateful man- 
ner, the laws of my country. Ttius charged 
with the committal of such nii offence, has 
usliercd me this day before tliis most awful 
tribunal; of my innocence this court will 
judge. I thank (Jod 1 inwardly feel it : 
of the service on wliich T v/as ordered on 
iny late cruize, and of the manner 1 have 
elfected it, I have every reason to feel 
proud. Philanthropy itself could not have 
embraced more benevolent views for its 
objects. The boys when they entered w ith 
me were wretched half-stiirvetl beings, 
sunk ill ignorance aixl idolatry. FolIo%v- 
ing th.c orders I received, they were entered 
on the ship’s books the same as marine 
boys from England, for pay and provisions. 

1 have proved in evidence they were treated 
as such in every respect. I took care to 
place them with steady men. They were 
(‘lothed and watched over with the utmost 
care; in fact, gcnlleinen of the jury, they 
were, except in colour, the sacne as the 
eliildren of Englishmen. 'J’liey were to 
be educated as British seamen, and as 
their minds oiK*ncd it was hoped the prin- 
ciples of Christianity w^ould have been im- 
planted, and that in a few' years ^ou would 
have seen these fine boys grow'n up into 
young men, speaking your own language, 
attending the same place of worship, and 

• We Tiave not ventured to alter this or any 
other passage which stppeared to us obscure in 
this address, hut liave given it word for word from 
the manuscript from which it was delivered in 


able tbrougli life, by being brought up to a 
profession in which there is a constant de- 
mand for labour, capable of gaining an 
honest livelihood by their industry, or re- 
turning to their native country, where they 
would show even their biwbarous brethren 
the advantages of a useful edueatioii. It 
is not these hoys, iny lord and gentlemen 
of the jury, that are seeking justice against 
oppression. It is not the voice of huniunity 
that lias lironght me before you this day. 
What it is I niiist leave to the consciences 
of those who laboured night and day to 
throw upon this case the W'orst features of 
cruelty, and the transgression of one of the 
best law's of our couiifry. 

“ They have done their worst, and you 
sec me this day, after an honourable service 
of eighteen ye.Hrs, w'ith hillierto an un- 
spotted character, standing in a felon’s 
place. l^Iay God forgive tliem, for end 
where it will, it has done me a great injury. 
It is for you, gentlemen of the jury, by 
your verdict of this day, to restore me to 
honour and to the service of my country. 

Consider wlint motive I could have 
had ill being guilty of the crime laid to 
my charge. What could 1 gain by it? for, 
gentlemen, who commits a crime w'ithout 
some benefit, supposed or real ? I could 
have none by deviating from my orders ; 
on the one band, 1 laid myself open to a 
court-martial, and on the other to what 
they have now' brought me to. It has been 
fully proved, I trust, to tlic satisfaction of 
tlie court, both by Mr, Sharpe and ]Mr. 
Fraser, as well as by the boy-f' John 
Hayes, that the boys came willingly and 
(hecrfully on board the ship. The only 
evidence which militates is that of 
31itchell; but the jury, J hope, will con- 
sider the very iiieiricient means afforded 
by the use of interpreters, es|iecially 
through two languages. 1 beg the jury to 
recollect the truly cheerful and ready man- 
ner in whicli the witness Hayes stated bis 
willingness to go with me ; in like man- 
ner did the whole of the hoys enter on 
lioard tlie C/itv. 1 must be also permitted 
to remind y<Mi, three of my principal wit- 
nesses are no more. It tlierefore hehoves 
the court, in doing me justice, to consider 
with due effect the evidence 1 could iiavc 
produced ; had 1 for one inomeiit Kiisjiccted 
this accusation, how easy, how simple, to 
have had w'itnesses to every single transac- 
tion ! Where guilt is not, suspicion .slum- 
bers. 

[“ I must now beg your lordsliip and 
the gentlemen of the jury, to reflect on 
the station 1 held; what officer bolding a 
responsible coiimiaiid ever condescends, or 
deems it necessary, to obtain witnesse.s to 
bis actions or those orders he may think 
proper to issue? And as my ow'n bare 

t .So in the manuscript furnished by Captain 
Hawkins; but William Hay must have been here 
iniemlvd. 
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report ofltc!f«11y communicated to my su- 
periors lia^ been in all cases deemed sufll. 
lient, I sought no evidence of what I did, 
hut ray own uninipeaclicd conscience/’] 

J think I have shown I was on the 
most friendly footing with the Sliaiks of 
Idndec ; they were entertained several 
times on board the Clive, and although they 
were Mahomcdaiis, they took a great in- 
terest in my success; will it not occur to 
the jury that, enjoying the good-will of 
these men, that they were instrumental in 
explaining, interpreting, and persuading 
the fathers of these boys to permit tlicir 
sons to enter with me, at the same time 
representing I had left a paper with them 
in which 1 had stated the period of service, 
pay, &c. signed and sealed ; also the 
favourable impression they themselves en- 
tertained of me ? As my principal evidence 
is at Lindee, as well us the written docu> 
inent which 1 wrote, sigiud and sealed in 
the presence of Mahomed Ibrahim, through 
w'hum I interpreted it, and without which 
the Arub chiefs Mahomed and Nasscr-biii- 
Issa refused their assistance, 1 say in the 
absence of such material, personal, and 
written evidence, the court will give more 
W'eight to the circumstantial part of the 
evidence 1 have adduced. 

[“ I fully explained to the hoys (through 
the interpreters), the advantages they 
would enjoy by entering the service. I ex- 
plained to them the period they W'crc to 
serve ; that they w'ould rise and have their 
pay increased, as they grew clever and 
older, and that at the end of seven years 
they should return to their own country or 
not as they pleased. My manner, gesture 
action, should appear to the jury, for 1 
am not yet so prejudiced against human 
nature as to suppose money to have been 
the sole inducement to gain over the hearts 
of a number of young savuges, although 
that appears to have been the only test 
as yet thought of. I endeavoured all in 
my power to gain their confidence; not 
only the success of my voyage depended 
on it, but my own feelings were in union 
with the attempt. The eilbrts I made were 
not useless. They did not merely give a 
tacit assent, but volunteered, joyfully and 
willingly, to go on board the ship. And 
is it so very wonderful, gentlemen of the 
jury, that a native of Africa should be 
persuaded to quit a country that scarcely 
aifords means of subsistence, by a stranger 
pointing to his well-fed crew, and promis- 
ing them to be as well taken care of, 
when the natives of the beautiful and fer- 
tile island of Otaheite were persuaded by 
the stranger to quit almost the pleasures 
of enchantment ? But since that glorious 
law abolishing the slave trade, to see a 
native of Africa and a slave arc synoni- 
mous. If it be a crime to enter willingl 
an African on board ship, 1 may plead 
guilty to that ofl^nce years ago, for in the 


[Not 

year 1829, two boys, natives of Africa 
came and hid themselves in the bottom of 
one of our boats, while on shore one night. 
They were brought on board the slii|), en- 
tered, and protected ; it might have been 
my fate to have been tried for piracy in 
that instance, hut the world was hardly so 
enlightened as at present, or perhaps our 
seamen were truer to their captain, and 
gave no false information.] 

1 trust the enlightened and upright 
court I am addressing, will ponder well 
before they miseonstriie the legislative 
acts of our country. These acts were to 
prevent the most cruel traffic hitman na- 
ture ever entered into. 

“ They were not surely meant to ex- 
clude one quarter of the globe from any 
benefits it may derive from the other 
three ; find \vliat ship can go there if the 
most serious and unjust neciisations are 
attached without suffirient grounds or rea- 
son? Where are the irons, where are 
the implements with which that horrid 
trade is carried on ? With just as much 
reason should 1 have heeii accused, had I 
in one of the numerous excursions 1 made 
on shore, have allowed to enter my boat 
a number of half starved wi otche.s solicit- 
ing food ; false informations would be got 
up, and I without the power of refuting 
them. In the ])erformaMco of an act of 
great humanity am I now tried before 
this court. 1 have said great humanity ; 
I might with propriety have added infi- 
nitely greater ; for if these boys are not 
cruelly tom from the service they havo 
embraced with so much pleasure, they 
w'oiild, ill the course of a few years, at- 
tain such a knowledge of Christianity, as 
might ensure to them a happy future 
state, such as our holy religion promises 
to those who believe in it. 

“ I must now touch on that part of the 
evidence relating to what has been termed 
the exchange. If discharging two boys 
after a trial of some ten or twelve days of 
their abilities, on finding them so stupid 
and lazy as to be perfectly useless, and 
sending them back to their friends again, 
and cntciing two other boys in tlieir 
stead, paying the two latter their bounty 
on coming on board in the presence of 1st 
Lieutenant Sharpe, they cheerfully volun- 
teering, their friends giving their consent ; 
1 say, if this is the meaning of the word 
exchange, why the accusation is pretty 
near the truth. But if it is meant by that 
word to insinuate that I made a property 
of the former boys, and made them over 
as a merchant would one bale of goods for 
another, with or without their consent, I 
deny the rliarge, and Mr. Sharpe’s evi- 
dence goes to prove it false. However, at 
that period, my Lord and Gentlemen of 
the Jury, I w’^as labouring under a severe 
attack of fever ; so that if my indisposition, 
the station that 1 held, the absolute ab- 
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scric'ti of any intentional infraction of tlie 
laws of my country arc borne in mind, you 
will nut wonder at the scarcity of evi- 
dence I have produced. 

[** And now, my Lord and Gentlemen 
of tlie Jury, to another topic that appears 
to have caused a >|^reat sensation : the ex- 
trtMiie youth of some of the boys. In 
taking these very young boys I disobeyed 
my orders ; for this offcncei therefore, I 
am not amenable to a civil court, although 
this arose from humane motives. I 
over and over again lamented to Mr. 
Sharpe they were not older, adding it was 
contrary to my instructions ; but that I 
couid not hiid in my heart to send them 
back, they appeared so happy and pleased 
with the ship. ] 

“ iiinnours have reaerhed me, I do not 
know whether it would be considered li- 
bellous to i)ublish them, however tliey 
liave come to my hearing, that it was sup- 
posed 1 had secret orilers, I will not say 
tor what 1 did, but for that of which I am 
jiccused : the idea is so ridiculous, that it 
is scarcely worthy of mention, except it 
be to expose its absurdity : * secret onlers* 
from a government to !)reak the laws of 
the country? If such orders had been in 
being, should 1 hav(^ been justified in 
obeying them ? Was 1 ignorant of the slave 
laws? J answer no, certainly not. I 
acted with a j)erfect knowledge of them, 
and thought myself free from all attacks, 
trusting too much to iny own integrity of 
purpose, to recollect I might utford a han- 
dle for the gnitificiition of private or poli- 
tical enmity, or else nothing more easy 
than to have obtained witnesses to every 
single transaction. 

“ My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury, 
I will ask this court if they cun for one 
instant contemplate this utfuir as a * slave 
transaction.* 

“ A ship in a public service is ordered 
to the coast of Africa, and there to enter 
volunteers; the order cx])ress1y stated, 
these volunteers were to be placed on the 
ship’s book.*^, exactly on the same footing 
as boys coming out from England ; thi.s 
was done, and they were treated, as 
let the Gentlemen of the Jury enquire. 
Had they been l)oys from England, ex- 
pressly confided to my cliarge by respect- 
able parents, they could not have been 
more indulged, or their comforts more at- 
tended to : may I ask, can this be deno- 
minated slavery ? Question the boys, if 
they will return to their country, they will 
answer. No. 

The advocate general in bis chaiige to 
the jury yesterday, quoted a case tried by 
my Lord Stowell, and which be consider- 
ed to form nearly a parallel one to the 
present. I trust, in summing u]) the evi- 
dence his Lordship has heard this day, 
there will be as wide a difference in the 
finding as there is dissimilarity in the pro- 


ceeding. In this case there was no pro- 
claiming a freedom ; the boys bad already 
shewn they possessed it. They had their 
choice ; would they enter on hoard my 
ship with such promises as I made them, 
or would they remain in their own coun- 
try. If this is slavery, I have most un- 
wittingly broken the laws of my country. 
I mention not the bounty, if I have prov- 
ed to the satisfaction of this court the boys 
came willingly and voluntarily on board 
tlic ship. I believe I am not accountable 
for any thing further. 

“ Supposing it were proved I had pur- 
chased these boys for the purpose of ma- 
iiiimissioii, still I trust the court would 
consider this case as a far differerjt one 
from the one tried by my Lord Stowell 
respecting the ship \Voodfoy(f. In evi- 
dence it is proved that those men had a 
scarcity of clothing, were provisioned as 
Lascars, and that they were kejit against 
their will ; their time of entry wa.s ante- 
dated, evidently sljewiiig the intention 
of tlieir employers to wrong them of tJicir 
wages. 

“ Where is the parallel in the case now 
before the court. 

“ I must again revert to the very great 
hardship of my case. 1 am an officer of a 
public service, have served eighteen years 
ill this climate, have notliiiig but my 
profession, and a hitherto unspotted ho- 
nour and reputation to live by. I arii 
accused of a crime coiiimitted in the exe- 
cution of my duty, [no private interest to 
influence me, no consciousness of commit- 
ting a breach of tlie laws :] on the contrary, 
enjoying the best feeling of humanity while 
resciiiig a number of savages from a state 
of barbarity to one of civilization, as well 
as professional pride, at the task of further- 
ing the public service, by rearing these 
naked and miserable creatures into the 
high and manly character of British seamen. 

“ I have been put to vast expense, have 
been hunted about the country, abused by 
the press, two of my counsel taken from 
me to become my prosecutors ; [lierc tlie 
advocate-general and other counsel for 
the crown rose and denied the tact], and 
on your conscience, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, you cannot find me guilty of any 
crime. 

“ My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury, 

1 will tire your patience but a few minutes 
longer. If I have not sufficiently ex- 
plained and commented on the evidence 
before the court, and have not brought 
enough forward to establish my innocence, 

1 trust the court will bear in mind other 
evidence is in being, but is without my 
reach. 

“ My Lord and Getlemcn of the Jury, 

I repose in your hands a hitherto unble- 
mished character both in public and in pri- 
vate life. If in the eye of the law 1 
should be found guilty, I trust that the 
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court will at any rate acquit me of any in- 
tentional infraction of tlie laws of hu- 
inanity. 

“ Those laws have taken too deep root 
in my heart, ever to be effaced.” 

In the course of IMr. Justice Awdry’s 
charge to the jury, lie observed : 

“ I shall now proceed to make a few 
observations upon tlie defence of the 
prisoner. In the tone and manner of his 
address there might appear something 
reprehensible ; but allowances must be 
made for his situation and feelings. An 
individual, who has long held an honour- 
able place in the public service and in 
public estimation, must, if innocent, 
naturally feel indignant at being cliarged 
with such an offence as the present ; and 
that a portion of that indignation should 
communicate itself to his manner and 
language is very natural, and certainly 
makes rather in favour of than against 
the presumption of his innocence. The 
prisoner alludes to the malevolent motives 
of those who originated this accusation. 
As I was not here at the time, and do not 
know in whom originated the prosecution, 
I cannot speak to, because I cannot 
know, their motives : but this I deem it 
proper to say, that if those persons had 
reason to suspect that the law on this 
subject had been violated, it was their 
boiindcn duty to bring the matter for- 
ward to enquiry. 

“ The prisoner complains that two of 
his counsel have been taken away from 
him, and their aid engaged on the side of 
the prosecution. This assertion you have 
heard the counsel for the crown severally 
deny.^ He acknowledges that he is well 
acquainted with the slave laws : and 
indeed we can scarcely believe that an 
officer, who has been so many years in 
a naval service, who has been in command 
of a vessel of war, and has visited the 
East coast of Africa more than once, 
could be ignorant on a point so inti- 
mately connected with his profession. It 
certainly was a part of his duty to know 
the law on this matter, and it is veiy 
questionable how far ignorance would 
shield an officer in his station ; wc are 
saved however any consideration on this 
point by his avowal ; it is evident that 
whatever he did, he did it with his eyes 
open to the consequences. He asks 
what possible motive he could have had 
for committing such an infraction of the 
law; private gain or emolument there 
certainly could be none in the case ; but 
a mistaken zeal for the service, an anxiety 
for the approbation of his superiors, by 
realizing their hopes tlirougli any means, 
might perhaps operate as a motive with 
on over zealous officer. He alludes to 
the rumours which have reached him of 
received Secret Orders. There 


is however nothing whatever in evidence 
about secret orders, and we can therefore 
have nothing to do witli them ; the in- 
structions of the superintendent, which 
have been produced on the trial, arc clear 
and inca])al)Ie of misconstruction. But 
even were they otherwise, they could not 
be adduced in justilication : for no orders 
of a military su])erior or even of a govern- 
ment can justify an individual for violating 
the law of the land. The pi isoner alleges 
the pre-existence of a contract, the 
willingness of the boys to go on board, 
the kindness of the treatment they ex- 
perienced, and their conteiitcdncss witli 
their condition. That the terms of ser- 
vice were explained to some, or at least, 
that Captain Hawkins intended they 
should believe they were, there cau be 
little doubt ; but the circiiinstaiiee of this 
being done in the presence of a person 
who exercised over them the authority of a 
master, the ahsenee of any individual inte- 
rested in their behalf as a parent, relative or 
guardian — the noii-jiayment of any money 
to the boys themselves or to any one for 
their use, ami above all tlic tender age of 
some of the boys, such as Charles Westry, 
which rciidmrd them incajiable of judging 
for themselves, make it doubtful whether 
this explanation (sujijiosing it even were 
made to all), can be looked upon as a 
bona fide contract. The evidence of 
Hayes is very strong in favour of tJie pri- 
soner as to the willingness of the boys to 
go on board ; Mitchell indeed says that 
as a slave he had no will of his own, — that 
he WHS told to go and he went ; he 
appears to think that he had no ])owcr of 
volition in the matter ; and notldng is 
more natural than such a supposition in 
lads who had been .slaves almost from 
infancy, and accustomed to he transferred 
from one master to another without any 
consultation of their inclinations : on the 
whole, liowcver, both from the evidence 
of Mr. Sharpe and Ur. I'rascr, as well as 
from that of the boy Hayes, I think we 
must conclude that the boys had no un- 
willingness to go on board— and that 
generally speaking they were glad of the 
change. 

“ Of the kind treatment which they 
experienced on board, and of their being 
contented with their situation, I think 
there can he no doubt. The prisoner 
alleges that the most humane motives 
actuated him in this proceeding, and that 
the results which will naturally follow 
it are such us the purest philanthropy 
must rejoice in, namely, the rescue of 
the boys from slavery and want, to free- 
dom and plenty ; from ignorance and 
barbarity to instruction and civilization ; 
from the darkness of idolatry or Maho- 
medaiiism to the light of Christianity. 
Supposing all this to be true, I must re- 
mark that it is no justification, for no 
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motive however humane, no end liowevcr 
laudable, can sanction the commission of 
an act which is in itself essentially bad — 
no prospective good can justify the pre- 
sent infraction of a known law. So far, 
however, from being attended with such 
good, a proceeding like the present, if 
there be a purchase in the case, is 
directly calculated to produce consequen- 
ces the most baneful to the lia})piness of 
the human race — to perpetuate that very 
slavery and barbarism which it has been 
alleged it would gradually remove. For 
is it not evident that as long as indivi- 
duals are found to purchase slaves, even 
for the purpose of manuinissioii, so lung 
will the mart for this infamous tnitbc be 
kept up, and so long tlie freedom and 
civilization of that unlinp])y portion of 
Africa. retarded ? It was a strong eonvic- 
tien of this necessary eonsc’rjiiencc that 
led the British legislature to such strong 
preventative enactments, and the same 
conviction induced Lord Stowell to 
declare that these enactments must be 
interpreted >vith a strong construction. 
On the subject of their conversion to 
Christianity tlicre is more to he con- 
sidered. You and I, Gentlemen, in our 
view of religion, look upon tliis as a 
benefit, but we must remember that we 
sit here not as Christians but as impartial 
judges ; we must look tiierefore upon this 
conversion, not in the light in which our 
own views would present it, hut as the 
parents of those boys themselves would 
regard it ; and there is scarcely a doubt 
but that they would consider it an injury. 
—I am most sinceiely and firmly attached 
to tlmt system of belief which is yours 
and mine ; and I am most anxious that 
every fair and gentle method of persuasion 
and argument should be used for its 
propagation ; but I can never think the 
employment of force or authority for such 
a purpose justifiable. I see in this court 
individuals of various religious persua- 
sions, and 1 cannot but believe that many 
in every one of those persuasions are as 
sincere in their belief as you and I are 
in ours. Holding a jurisdiction over 
members of so many diflForent creeds, this 
court is bound to administer equal justice 
to all and to protect each in the free ex- 
ercise of his religion, no less than in liis 
life and property. If we allow sincerity 
of motive and conviction of the superio- 
rity of his own faith to justify a Christian 
for purchasing a Muhomedan slave, can 
we refuse the same plea of justification to 
the professor of another creed ? Suppose, 
for example, that a Mahomedaii, who 
sincerely believes his religion to be the 
best, purchases a Christian slave for the 
purpose of converting him to that (in his 
opinion) best belief, shall we allow his 
sincerity of motive and the benefit which 
he thinks he is conferring, to be received 


in justification? Certainly not— and neither 
can \\(i allow it to the Christian ; for, as 
1 have already stated, a court to whose 
jurisdiction men of so many various per- 
suasions are subject, can in the adminis- 
tration of its powers recognise no distinc- 
tion of religious faith, but must deal out 
justice and protection to all witli an even 
and impartial hand.” 

The motion in arrest of judgment, made 
by the prisoner's counsel, was, on the ground, 
that the exceptions contained in the act 
were not negatived in the indictment. The 
Advocate General declared, that in several 
of the other indictments he had negatived 
the exceptions in the act, and had suflered 
the prisoner to bo acquitted upon those 
indictments upon the express understand- 
ing that no motion in arrest of judgment 
was to be made. His Lordship said, that 
this being a question of strict law, lie could 
take no notice of the alleged breach of 
faith ; but would listen to any legal argu- 
ments upon the subject. The argument 
then proceeded. JVIr. Morley contended, 
tliat it was an acknowledged technical rule 
of law, that wdierc an act of parliament 
created an oifence, and in the same clause 
made an exception of certain cases, an in- 
dictment upon that clause must aver that 
the defendant's case lias not any of those 
excepted. The Advocate General ad- 
mitted the rule ; hut denied its applica- 
tion to the case in question, in tliat the ex- 
ceptions in the Slave Act were not intro- 
ducctl into the clause creating the ollbnce, 
but in subsequent clauses and by the word 
** Provided.” He thouglit it would bo 
best to come at once to the real question, 
which was, wlietiier an indictment under 
ail act of parliament which in the clause 
creating the oHence said, ** Kxcejit in such 
cases as are hereinafter excepted,” and 
then in subsequent sections, and by the 
term ** provided,'' enumerated the ex- 
cepted cases, must negative the exceptions 
upon the ground that the words ** except 
in such cases as are hereinafter excepted 
virtually incorporated the subsequent sec- 
tions with the antecedent section, making 
them only one and the same section ; and 
he contended, upon the authority of a most 
solemn and deeply considered decision of 
judges, no less than Sir John Popham, 
Chief Justice of England in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, fand which decision 
was reported by bis Ijordship at page Bii 
of the second edition of bis Reports, inti- 
tuled ** Southwell's case,”), the Master of 
the Rolls, the Chief Baron Periam, Mr. 
Justipe Walmsley, Mr. Justice Ow'en, 
and Mr. Baron Evans, that it was not. 
That case was the case of an application 
by the then Attorney General to those 
learned Judges, for their opinion, as to 
whether an indictment upon the 27th Eli- 
zabeth, c. 2. s. 3. need negative Uie ex- 
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ccptions introduced by its 10th section ; 
and after deliberation and conKideration 
and conference atnon,^ themselves had,** 
they all resolved that the better course was 
to omit this in the indictment, notwith- 
standing it be comprised in the body of 
the act, in the same manner as if it had 
been only in a proviso, in which case it is 
to the prisoner to help himself by means 
of such a proviso, if he can do it, for the 
words “ other than,** &c. arc but as refer- 
ring to the provision subsequent in the 
statute, ill w'bicli case this matter shall be 
used but as the proviso itself shall be. 

And accordingly to this it hath been 
commonly put in practice by all the jus- 
tices in all places after the statute until 
now.** They then proceeded to give their 
opinion as to the construction of the other 
parts of the indictment. This case was 
recognized ns law by no less an authority 
than Mr. Serjeant Hawkins, as likewise 
by two gentlemen now alive, Mr. Starkie, 
in his Treatise on Criminal Pleading ; and 
Mr. Chitty, in the Treatise on Criminal 
I^aw. [The Judge here observed, that he 
could not receive the two last as autliori. 
ties. The Advocate General replied, that he 
only quoted their opinion as the opinions 
of learned and able men.] That case and 
the present were precisely on all fours; 
and it would be for Mr. Morley to shew 
that it had ever been questioned t)r over- 
ruled. Mr. Morley then proceeded to 
argue that the words except as herein- 
after mentioned,*' virtually made the sub- 
sequent sections parts of the section creat- 
ing the offence. Upon his concluding, 
the Judge said, that he would take time to 
consider, and would give his judgment on 
the 1 1th. Accordingly, on that day, at ten, 
the Couitsat; and upon the Judge ask- 
ing whether any case had been found im- 
pugning or supporting Southwell's case, 
Mr. Advocate General quoted the case of 
** Warde and Dird," published in p. .582, 
Chitty's Reports, from the manuscript of 
Mr. Justice Asburst. It uas decided, in 
Michaelmas Tenn 1790, by the Court of 
King’s Bench, consisting of Lord Mans- 
field, Mr. Justice Asburst, Mr. Justice 
Buller, and Mr. Justice Grose, and those 
eminent persons, after full argument by 
counsel, ruled precisely as the Judges bad 
ruled in South well's case. The Judge 
said, that this was a case that required an 
answer, and be would adjourn the Court 
for that purpose till next day. 

On the 12t!i April, the argument of the 
counsel on both sides having drawn to a 
close. Sir John Awdry said, that his own 
opinion was, that judgment should not be 
arrested; but still in consideration of 
what had been advanced, and as it ap- 
peared there was a late decision in England 
expressly on this subject which might be 
expected out by tlie next sessions, he was 
willing: (should the prisoner's . counsel 


wish it) to respite the sentence till tliat 
time, when the bench would probably he 
full, and the Court would have the advan- 
tage of that decision. lie was therefore 
prepared either to respite the judgment till 
next session, or to pass sentence now, as 
the prisoner might desire. After some 
consultation with the prisoner, bis counsel 
said be preferred having sentence passed 
now ; upon which his Lordship pronounc- 
ed the judgment reported in p. O' 7. 

It appears that the H.C. sloop of war 
Coolc^ with Capt. Hawkins aboard, sailed 
from Bombay on the 8d of May. A pe- 
tition to the King, praying fur his pardon, 
was in course of signature. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAUNCH OF A king’s SHIP. 

On the evening of the I4t.h IMarch, a 
fine eighty.four gun ship, built for the 
King's service, by Nowrajee Jainsetjee. 
the Company's master-builder, was launch- 
ed from the dockyard. 

About half past ten o'clock the rafters, 
supporters, and frame work around the 
vessel, were gradually removed, and, dis- 
encumbered of her bandages and chains, 
she slowly and m.*ijestical]y moved for- 
ward, amidst the cheers and shouts of the 
multitude of spectators assembled in the 
dockyard, to the number of some thou, 
sands. She was well lighted up, and had 
a brilliant appearance; the more so, as 
the night was dark. It was a most im- 
posing sight. Liidy IMalcolin christened 
the .ship the “ CalcuUUi* as it is called, by 
throwing a bottle at her side, which most 
propitiously broke; an omen, they say, 
of future fame and victory, if over the 
Cidcutla should be engaged in any ardu- 
ous struggle. 

She is a beautiful piece of workman, 
.ship, greatly admired by nil seafaring as 
w'ell as scientific men. She is fastened upon 
Sir II. Sepping's principles, and has a 
round stern. Though nominally an 84, 
she can easily, in case of iieeti, carry 96 
guns. No ship that was ever constructed 
cun prove a more valuable addition, or be 
a greater ornainctit to the British navy. 
This is the fourth line-of-battlc ship of a 
similar size, which the Bombay dock-yard, 
to the imperishable and eternal honour of 
Nowrajee the builder and liis worthy pre- 
decessors, lias sent forth into the mighty 
world of waters. I heard with regret that 
it would be the last for a long time, — pro- 
bably for ever,— which would be built 
here. 

Sir Charles Malcolm, in presenting to 
Nowrajee and his a.^^sistants the handsome 
shawls destined on so remarkable an occa- 
sion for their necks, assured them he felt 
the highest satisfaction, with some mixture 
of regret, in addressing them ; satisfaction 
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at tliu Kpluiulid ni.uinoi* in wliicli the 6W- 
cutta liaii been cniiipktofi ; and ic^^ret at 
thinking it was the last, probably, they 
would be employed to build, lie said no 
ship could surpass this one in c|ueslIon. 
That the Bombay dockyard had produced 
some ol' the fmest men uf war he liad ever, 
in the course of his naval career, met with. 
That if ever another war broke otit,~:ind 
how soon that might be no one could fore* 
tel,— the CalciULa would, he did not hesi- 
tate to predict, grace the annals of naval 
warfare, anti redound to the credit of 
Nowrajee and Cursetjee, the builders. He 
had heard, not very hnig ago, from Sir 
Bnlteney INIalculni, who, in speaking of 
the Asia (which was built licro), hail said, 
“ Tell my old friend Nowrajee what a 
glorious part iha Asia sustained in the bat- 
tle of Navarino, and how proud I am of 
his success as a builder.*’ 

Nowrajee and the rest of his compa- 
nions seemed highly delighted at this elo- 
(juent and interesting address, which was 
worthy of the occasion, and of the tpiarler 
from whence it came. There was not u 
word fell from the distinguished individual 
at the head of the Indian navy, that did 
not liud u response in the breasts of every 
person present. The coivcliision of his 
speech was loudly cheered. 

According to custom, Bombay sweet 
cakes were scattered in nhiiiidance ; and 
the n>se- water was sprinkled indiscrinii. 
iKitely ill all directions. Kvery face w'as 
washed with the fragrant shower ; an ho- 
noLir not to be avoided if wished. 

A small and excellent supper w'as pro- 
vided under an awning, where the cere- 
mony of presenting shawls, &c. took place. 
A select few sat down to the supper. 
Among the nundier was seen Sir John 
Awdry, Sir Charles Malcolm, ]Mr. Newn- 
liam, Mr. Willi. mums, tS:c. 

Captain Fi.sher, bag captain to Sir lid- 
W'ard Owen, / the present naval comniaiid- 
er-in-chief,) i.s app-oinleil captain of llic 
Cr/culla, whicli was expected to sail from 
Bombay immediately. 


FATAL KKSCONTKE. 

Some particulars have reached ns of the 
late unfortunate rencontre at Doosa, be- 
tween Mr, Turner and Mr. l)ii IVe, of 
the cavalry, w'hicli has terminatofl so fa- 
tally for the former ; but we think it impro- 
per to say any thing more upon the subject 
until the conclusion of the eiujuiry, which 
we understand will take place respecting 
the transaction . — Bombay Courier, May ‘Jl. 


|i,tn0iipore* 

THK -MALAYS. 

The British government has now been 
established here for nearly twelve years, 
yet the Malays, who are iioniinally pro- 
AsiiU.Jour. N. S. Vol.G. No.'J.'J. 


tccted by it, are still as wretchedly bar- 
barous as they were previous to its intro- 
duction. This is in some tlegrec owing 
to the circumstance of the Sultan and 
Tuimmgiing having, at the founding of 
the settlement, obtained certain small 
grants of land for the use of themselves 
and their followers ; but the principal 
cause is, that those chiefs and their fa- 
vourites are, through the extreme igno- 
rance of the ]U'ople, and the absence of 
any general interference on the j)art of go- 
vernment, enabled to exert nearly the same 
despotic influence which made a wilder- 
ness of the island whilst it was in their 
po.sses.sion, and which will, as long us it i.s 
allowed to last, be a considerable source of 
annoyance to every class of natives; and 
as far as the Malays are concerned, it will 
preclude all chance of improvement. If 
any of those poor peojde cultivate a Jot of 
ground, as soon as it becomes productive 
it is sure to be claimed hy some retainer of 
the native cliief.-i, upon the pretext of his 
having caused it to be cleared at s<ime for- 
mer period, or on any other pretence that 
suits his purpose. Neither jiarty has any 
document to prove his right : but the op- 
pressor has ail aiii]ile command of wit- 
nesses ready to prove any thing he ]ilcases, 
wi.ilst the injiireil party would find it dif- 
ficult to ^ircicnre anyone who would ven- 
ture to incur the dangerous enmity of an 
Inclii, hy giving evidence in his favour. 
The result of tliis is, that the pretended 
proprietor may extort what he pleases, and 
a.s he is almost always a needy, dissipated 
idler, w'hose necessities oblige him to grasp 
all he can get, there can lie little left for 
the encouragement of industry on the pare 
of the cultivator: consequently, tillage, 
among these peojilc is altogether neglect- 
ed, or at least eondncled in a slovenly and 
unprofit.-ihle nnnner. 

bVoin the facility with which every 
kind of laliour is performed hy llie Chinese, 
no other class of people is much employeil 
by the merc.'intile eoimnunity, a iJivfercnce 
being naturally given to the ready services 
of men who have been trained to labour, 
'rims tlie INfalay inhabitants are excluded 
from almost the only ir.tercoiirse through 
which a knowledge of the benefits attendant 
on industry and independence could have 
reached tlieni. 'I he same cause has also 
the eft'eet of preventing Kiiropcuns gene- 
rally from being able to form a just esti- 
mate of their character, and it is too inuch 
tlie fashion (considering the disadvantages 
under which they labour) to think unfa- 
vourably of them, it is evident tliat they 
possess physical strength at least equal to 
that of some of the people in the best culti- 
vated provinces in India ; and after n long 
residence during whicii I have had some 
favourable opportunities of observing the 
habits of the people under a variety of cir. 
cunistances in both countries, I feel con- 
(U) 
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vinced that where the Malays arc certain 
of reaping the fruits of their labour (which 
until the above -inentiuned impediments 
are removed, can rarely happen, except 
when in the employ of Kuropcaiis),they are 
iM]ual to the inhahitants of Western India 
in steadiness and docility ; and 1 have seen 
them endure long-continued fatigue, wiUi 
a degree of cheerful perseverance tliat 
would be diflicult for any people to sur- 
pass. 

Under these circumstances, surely any 
feasible means of improving the condi- 
tion of this unfortunate raee, is not un- 
worthy the attention of a humane govern- 
ment . — Citron , Ffb. 17. 

RICE CULTIVATION. 

We are happy to find, what we were not 
aware of before, that the aggregate quantity 
of rice culture on the island occupies be- 
tween four and five hundred acres; and as 
there can be little doubt tliat were new 
roads cut into the interior, and freer com- 
munications opened, the cultivation would 
be multiplied to a considerable degree, we 
should rejoice to see them commenced on 
immediately. 

It is to be hoped, however, that Govern- 
ment will not enforce the imposition of the 
present heavy land tax on districts thus 
reclaimed, but adopt some such modified 
Bystem of revenue, as a correspondent re- 
commends. The present regulations have 
already prov’ed a most serious impediment 
to the extension of cultivation on tlie island, 
and must continue to be so until modified 
to a more e<}uitable and iiopular scale, as 
far as regards lands beyond a certain dis- 
trict. 

To them we may in a great measure at- 
tribute tiie increase of the lawless combina- 
tions of Chinese, existing in the interior of 
the island, who discouraged from cultivat- 
ing the soil by *^thc reasonable appre- 
hension** that the present heavy tax will 
be enforced, prefer living by plunder, to 
employing theirtime on unprofitable labour. 
^Ibid. 

STATE OK THE SETTLEMENT. 

Several murders and attempts at murder, 
as well as robbery, have occurred at the 
settlement, and the Singcijmre Chronicle 
contains heavy complaints of the lawless 
state of the place, and tlic want of ade- 
quate security for life and property. 

GRIEVANCES. 

We must own that, comparatively speak- 
ing, no British settlement in Eastern 
India requires a revolution for the better, 
more than Singapore. We have griev- 
ances, and very serious ones, to coftiplain 
of, and which have been complained of^ 
from time to time, without apparently at- 
tracting any attention, on the part of those 


Pachalik of Bagdad, [Nov. 

whose duty it is to give it. On the con- 
trary, not only a deaf ear has been turncil 
to our complaints, but a most wilful indif. 
fercnce, and a direct opposition to the 
security and welfare of the settlement, have 
been evinced of late on the part of one who 
ought to have acted otherwise, especially 
in the case of closing the temporary court 
for the recovery of lawful debts which Mr, 
Murchison, our late resident, instituted, at 
the request of the mercantile community. 
A very general spirit of dissatisfaction 
seems to exist tliroughoiit the settlement 
on this and other events, wiiich apparently 
nothing w’ill allay but a speedy redress, or 
at least the exhibition of a heartfelt, sincere 
desire to afford it.— Chronicl(\ 
Feb, 24. 


marljaUR of ISagtiiitr. 

STEAM NAVIGATION FROM BOMILVV TO 
F.UROPE. 

Mr. Grovt*s, of Bagdad, writes that it is 
in contemplation to open a line of commu- 
nication between Bombay and Europe, by 
means of steam -boats on the 'I'igris and 
Euphrates. The Pacha of Bagdad enters 
cordially into the plan; and proposes, in 
order to accomplish it, to clear out an old 
canal, or to cut a new channel, between the 
Tigris and Eiiplirates. IVIr. Groves thus 
states tlie route, and its advantages : — 

“ By this route, one class of steamers of 
a large size would bring the passengers to 
Bassorah, thruugli a sea known and sur- 
veyed, the very opposite of the Ued Sea ; 
they would enter smaller steamers for the 
river ; and, With these, proceed to Bagdad ; 
then through :i canal of about thirty miles 
into the Euphrates, and then up tliat river 
to Beles, a short distance from Beer, with- 
in sixty miles of Aleppo: the Orontes, 
being there navigable for small steam-ves- 
sels, would carry the passengers dowm to 
Scanderoon, where they would embark for 
England. 

The advantages of this route appear to 
me to be the following:—!. At Aleppo, 
you have only two days overland to the 
river, whereas from Cairo to Suez you have 
five.— 2. At Bagdad you may stay and 
rest for a fortnight, to recruit, till the ar- 
rival of another steamer ; at a place dailjr 
becoming more and more under the influ- 
ence of the English, where you have an 
English residency, a beautiful and healthy 
climate, and w'hich the irlaguc has scarcely 
ever reached— 3. Your sea voyage is not 
only curtailed, as it respects Bombay, at 
least ten or fifteen days, by absolute dis- 
tance, but seven or eight days of the re- 
maining time will be spent on beautiful 
rivera, lined with woods, with an abundant 
supply of fresh water and Calm weather, 
instead of the salt water and stormy wea- 
ther that you arc exposed to on the Red 
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Sen. — 4. Without trouble, and nt compa. 
rativciy siuall expense, you can obtain os 
much fuel as you like, either from wood ur 
bitumen, on the river, both here and at 
other places. — 5, Tiie expense of the voy- 
age would thus be lessened very consider- 
ably, by the shortness of jts duration, the 
comparative cheapness of fuel, and the 
much less wear and tear of boilers, &c. in 
navigation with fresli water than there is 
with salt.**-— Reg. 

IJIS. 

The plague, after visiting Tahreez,* has 
committed frigiiiful ravages in llagdad. 
As there is no restriction of intercourse 
between the two places, it gradually .np. 
proached the latter, which it entered in 
Marcli last, from Kerkook. At this lime, 
the people were visited by another cala 
mity, tlje overflow of the Tigris, which had 
iiiiiiidatcd the country for thirty miles 
around llagdad, and cut oif the escape of 
the iiihahitunts. The population of the city 
was estimated at 80,000, of which num- 
ber 50,000 arc reported to have fallen vic- 
tims to the plague, and which carried ofl^ 
when at its acme, for several days, more 
than 3,0(X) a day ! The city a}>pears de- 
serted, the remaining inhabitants wretched, 
and it is probable that years will elapse 
before it regains its late populousness. 


Letters from Alexandria of the 31st of 
August, state that the cholera was spread- 
ing with fearful rapidity in Kgypt. At 
Cairo the deaths amounted to 500 a day ; 
and in ' Alexandria seventy-seven persons 
had already fallen victims to the disease. 
The Pasha had taken refuge on board one 
of bis own frigates, and was cruising, olf 
the harbour. Trade was nearly at a stand- 
still ill consequence of this calamity. 


i2rtfirrltntli0 iSntiia. 

11EMAKKAB1.E FATE OF THE COUNT 1)E 
CONS A VO. 

The Jtiuttsche Couriinl of 26th IMay, con- 
tains an account of the death of the enter- 
twizing traveller, Count Charles Vitlua do 
Gonsavo, who, after travelling through id! 
Europe, and visiting the west coast qf 
America, and a great part of Asia, and 
passed two years in the Indian Archipelago, 
had intended to visit New Holland, and 
the cast coast of America, before he re- 
turned to his own country. lie died at 
Menado, on the coast of Celebes, where, 
while examining some boiling springs in 

♦ Where it carried off 30,000 persons. In six 
months, within a radius of twenty miles. See our 
last vol. p. 80. Aslat. lutclL 
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the neighbourhood, his leg slipped into one 
of them, and was so severely burnt, that he 
was obliged to keep to bis bed, and soon 
after died. 

INSURRECmOV OF THE MALAVS AT PADANC. 

ITie Cecilia, from Penang the 9th April, 
brings intelligence, that about the 20tli 
February, two frigates, one mounting fifty 
guns, bad sailed from Batavia, with a 
thousand European troops on hoard, with 
a view of suppressing an insurrection of 
the Malays at Padang, who, it is stated, 
had risen en masse for the purpose of taking 
possession of that settlement. The Dutch, 
it is added, were under no little alarm for 
the fidelity of their troops, of whom a con- 
siderable number, both oflicers and pri- 
vates, arc Belgians Cal. John Hull, 

May 3, 


OTfiina. 

SEAT or WAR. 

Peking* December 21 st., 1830. — II is im- 
perial majesty has received a despatch from 
general IVih-chang, at Yarkand, saying 
that the rebel banditti, having collected a 
considerable force, had made a second at- 
tack ; but by the well-directed .Tiid brave 
efforts of the military and people had been 
again repulsed, with the loss of sonic 
killed and taken prisoners. What was 
before said about t!)c Aii-tse-ycn invaders, 
is now dropped ; the enemy is designated, 
“ Yarkand banditti.’* Peih-chang’s spies 
have reported, that the bandits have five or 
six hundred horse and six or seven thou- 
sand infantry in tlieir camp ; two adjoining 
cities arc on their side. There arc Mahom- 
medans with both jiarties ; two of tlic 
Pachas* of tlie imperial party arc highly 
praised by his majesly, for liaving diggetl 
a channel, and brought in the waters of a 
certain river between the enemy and the 
city of Yarkand, which they were attack- 
ing. Peih-chang went outside the town 
with his faithful little band, composed of 
soldiers and merchants, who arranged 
themselves in battle array to prevent the 
passage of this water. 'I’lie enemy came 
up, with a very superior force, to the 
opposite shore, and were received with 
a fire of musketry ; tliey however dashed 
into the stream, and had nearly attained 
the southern shore, wljcn some portable 
guns on camels’ backs w’cre opened on 
them by .Tin-kwei-pang, which made them 
hesitate. The regular troops then chargcti 
with spears, and pushed them back to the 
northern bank. 'I’lic guns killed upward 
of a hundred, and a hundred more were 
speared. Thirty were made prisoners. 

* Begs, or ** princes,” not Pavlias. Sec M. 
Klaproth’s letter, in vol. ill. p. 112.— Eu. A. J. 

t In the Chinese cliaracteis, it is transcribed 
Pa-too-loo, 
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The enemy now flctl townnls llieir camp, 
fheir Je;n!er nii liorsebaek having gone oil* 
ttrst. A division of liis majesty’s troops, 
under Jin-kwei-pang, pursued tlic foe to 
the distance of forty A* in the direction of 
their camp, and look seventeen prisoners, 
with cooking utensils, tents, standards, 
&c. This is the second time that Peih- 
chang, with about eight hundred men, has 
repulsed a force of about eight thousand, 
which shews his very superior and com- 
mendable generalsliip. The emperor, in 
token of his approbation, has bestowed 
upon him a precious stone snufl-botlle, a 
stone ring, one pair of large purses, aii<l 
four small ones, and has directed tlie ap- 
propriate !)oard to tieHherate on promoting 
him. Other ollicers are similarly reward- 
ed. On Jin-k\vei-))aiig the 'fartar title 
l*a'to~rou •* brave,” is conferred. There 
were some foreign merchants who lent 
their assistance on tlie occasion ; on these, 
silk and tea are to he bestowed. 

His majesty o|i receiving the aimvc 
despatch, turns his thoughts and remarks 
to the most extraordinary imhecilily and 
cowardice of Oencral Yung-gan. On the 
24th of September, the rcliellion lirokcout, 
and on the ‘J8th of November, Yung-gan 
had advanced with cavalry and infantry, 
amounting to between two an<l three thou- 
sand ablebo-died troops ,* wlieii, hearing 
that the enemy’s force was very large, he 
halted and remained ever since. Thus he 
has lost (s.ays the emperor) the opportunity 
of distinguishing himself, has lost the im- 
perial rew'ard he might have oI)tained, and 
has prevented the complete destruction of 
the Yarkand banditti, which, as now ap- 
pears by the exploits of l*eili-chang and 
Jin-kwei -Jiang, might easily liave been 
oflTected. I jiity, a<ids his Majesty, Yung- 
gan ; but I detest him much more. 

It appears from the Vckinf> GazetlCj that 
troops from the river Amour, Kirin (in 
Manchow Taitary), and the jirovince of 
Chih-le, are on tlieir way to the scut of 
war, ljut his majesty has ordered th::t 
they shall not proceed through the upjicr 
part of Honan province, as they did during 
Cliang-ki-hiir's rebellion ; because the ef- 
fects of the late earthquake tlicre have not 
yet been retrieved. They are ordered to 
inarch in a track more to the northward, 
across from Peking to Shan-si province, 
and thence onward to the Kea-kwan jiass, 
into the desert of Sliamo, and so towards 
Casbgar. — Canton Jicg. Mar, 4, 

rf ■ 

TRADE. 

The following edict has been issued by 
the Hoppo, concerning the transhipment 
of goods: — 

** Chung, imperial commissioner of 
duties at the port of Canton, &c. &cu &c. 
to the senior merchants, for their full 
information. 

It appears that the (agents of) foreign 


ships of various nations, which come to 
Canton to trade, ought to ineasure exact- 
ly the diincnsiuiis of the hold, and having 
jiurchused goods to fill it, to rejiort the 
same to the Custom-house, and dejiart. 
Blit of late, tlic (agents of) foreign vessels 
have rej)eatcdly stated, that they forgot to 
ineasure the dimensions of the hold, ami 
therefore they requested that goods, which 
had been reported at the Custom-house, 
should he removed on board another 
ship, and conveyed to their country : thus 
scheming to evade the duties levied on 
the traiishijiment of goods. This spirit 
must not, on any account, he allowi'd to 
increase. 

“ Uniting the above circumstances, 1 
hereby issue an order to the said Hong 
merchants, to communicate forthwith 
these eomniaiuls to tlic foreign ini'i'chants 
of the .scw'cral nations, requiring obedience 
thereto. 

“Hereafter, for goods reported at the 
Custom house, they must jirevioiisly mea- 
sure tlie hold and purchase accordingly. 
If again they make a jiretext of forget- 
ting to measure, and present piditioiis, 
entreating to have tlie heavy duties on 
traiisliipment remitted, the plea will in no 
ease he allowed, nor the petition granted. 
Heed this, oppose not. A special edict.” 
“ Taon-kwanuf, lltli year, l.st moon, 2()Lh 
day. (March ilh, 

Nf'WS rilOM I'EKINU. 

CumAs , — 1 1 is Majesty has commanded 
four thousand seven Jiiindred camels to 
he prepared to transjiort the inatmials of 
war across the desert of Cohi. Tlie.jiriee 
allowed for each camel is Iw’eiity-two 
taels of silver. To tliosc troops on their 
Tiiarcli from the river Amour to Yarka?i<l, 
four taels each man are given, for the piir- 
jiuse of jiroviding skins and w^ann clothing. 
To other troojis only tu'o taels are gn en. 
The reason of the difference does not 
ajipenr. It is said the imperial treasury 
is by no means well filled, wliich renders 
these occasional military operations very 
undcsirahle. 

.E/e. —The militaiy governor of this 
region requested permission to add tw'O 
hundred musketeers to the niiniher of 
regular troops receiving pay. The ques- 
tion was referred to the premier To-tsiif 
and his colleagues. They advised the 
Emperor to refuse the request. The 
Governor’s intention was to provide for 
the sons of tiio soldiery, us well as to add 
to the military strength of the place. 
There are already, the ministers say, six 
thousand seven hundred men at Kle, 
which number they consider an adequate 
force. For the support of the increased 
population they direct lands to be given 
tliem, which the parties may cither tliem> 
selves cultivate, or hire other people to 
do so. 
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REGISTER, 


Calcutta. 

GOVERNiMKNT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

DRKSS OF OFFIL'KKS. 

Head’ Quarters f Simla, ApHl 14, 

— The Commnnder-in-chicf is pleased to 
direct, that a hlack frog waist belt be worn 
by officers of infantry, over the blue coat, 
or the undress round jacket, on, or off 
duty. The sash is to be worn on occasions 
of duty only. 

2. In order to prevent misconception, it 
is considered necessary to particularize the 
occasions on which officers may wear the 
blue great coat, or undress round jacket. 

3. The blue great coat, or undrc.ss round 
jacket, may be worn upon all duties off 
parade ; W.-:. drills, ball practice, working 
parties, fatigue duties, regimental courts 
martial, courts of inquiry, and on the line 
of march; upon tiie.se occasions, the sash 
is invariably to be worn. 

4. To secure uniformity in the dress of 
officers, when employed on any of the 
above duties, the commanding officers of 
regiments will notify, whether the blue 
great coat, or the undress round jacket is 
to worn. 

.5. The red coatee will be worn at divine 
service, on guards, public field days, ge- 
neral inspections, funeral parties, general, 
district and garrison courts martial, and 
courts of inquiry, as directed in general 
orders by tlic commander in chief, of the 
28th January 1828. 

f>. Field, and other mounted officers, 
may wear sling belts; but the slings are 
not to be of such a length as to siifler the 
sword to trail on the ground. 

7. With a view to uniformity, on the 
part of regimental officers of infantry, in 
the mode of wearing the sash, it is direct- 
ed, that the sash shall be tied on the left 
hip, and the pendent part to be uiiiforiuly 
one foot in length. 

8. The cap lines and tassels worn on the 
ceps of the officers and men of the infantry, 
to fie abolished, and the feathers of the 
officers to be shortened, so as not to shew 
more than eight inches above the cap. 

9. The gorget to be abolished. The 
officers and men of the light ‘infantry, 
throughout the army, to w'car a green tuft, 
instead of a feather. 

JO. These arrangements to have re- 
ference to future supplies, and are not to 
prevent either officers or soldiers from 
wearing out their present appointments. 

11* The attention of officers command- 
ing divisions and regiments is called to the 


distinctions laid down for the epaulettes of 
regimental officers; and the Commander- 
in-chief directs, that wherever there is any 
variation from the prescribed patterns, it 
may be at once prohibited. 


COM MAN 11 Al.T.OW’ANCl':. 

Fori William^ April 18.31. — The ITon. 

the Vice President in Council, with re- 
ference to the rule that deprives an officer 
of command allowance, except when in 
the actual exercise of command, is pleased 
to sanction, under authority from the ITon. 
the Court of Directors, a modification of 
the regulation in question, and to direct 
that the undermentioned officers be per- 
mittefl to enjoy the indulgence of leave of 
absence between musters, without suffer- 
ing any pecuniary loss, subject to the fol- 
luvi'ing limitation. 

2. That the aggregate period during 
which an officer may be absent from his 
command without any pecuniary sacrifice, 
be restricted to thirty days in tlie course of 
six months, computed from the 1st of 
January to the 1st of July, and from the 
1st July to the 1st of January respectively, 
it being clearly understood that the com- 
mand allowance shall in no instance be 
drawn by two officers for the .same period, 
and that tlie state be not put to any addi- 
tional ex])ense by the indulgence. 

Isf. Brigadiers on the cstabiisliment. 

2d. Officers coinniancling garrisons or 
st.ations for whicli a command allow'ancc is 
sanctioned. 

.3d. Officers commanding regiments of 
cavalry or infantry, brigades of horse or 
iKittalions of foot artillery, the battalion 
of sappers and miners, or pioneers, regi- 
ments of local horse or butuilions of local 
infantry. 

4lli. Officers commanding, or in charge 
of troops or companies. 

STAFF SALAUieS OF M.\JOR GENERALS. 

Furl William, Apr'd 12, 1831.— -Under 
instructions from the Right lion, the 
Governor General, it is hereby notified, 
that a Major General of His Majesty’s 
Service, employee! on the staff of any of 
the presidencies, shall be (lermltted to draw 
bis staff salary up to the date of promulga- 
tion, at the bead quarters of his division, 
of the ' Government General Order an- 
nouncing the arrival of his successor, and 
to no later period. 

The above regulation is not to affect the 
major general arriving from Europe, who 
is entitled to staff salary from the date of 
his landing. 
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UGIMENTAL BAZAR AT CHIMSURAH. 

Fort Williamt Ajml 22, IS.*)!. — The 
Hon. the Vice President in Council is 
pleased to sanction the establishment of a 
regimental bazar at Cliinsurah. 

AGRA PROVINCIAL BATTALION. 

Fort William, May 6, 1831.— Tlie Hon. 
the Vice President in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the Agra Provincial Pat. 
talion be disbanded on the 1st .Tuly next, 
in conformity with the detailed instruc- 
tions with which the officer commanding 
the corps will Ik* furnished. 

From the date specified, or as soon after 
as the accounts of the men can be adjusted, 
the adjutant and European non-commis- 
sioned staff' of the battalion will be at the 
disposal of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief ; the books and other 
public records being deposited in the office 
of the brigade major at Agra. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

LIKUT. TALBOT. 

Head-Quarters, Simla, ^farch 25, 1831. 
-—At a European General Court Martial, 
assembled at Delhi on the 8tli Feb. 1831, 
of which Lieut. Col. H. T. Tapp, of the 
1st Regt. N. I., is president, Lieut. Geo. 
Richard Talbot, of the 8th N. I., was 
arraigned on the following charges : 

Cftargci,— “ 1st. For conduct disgrace- 
ful to the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, in having, during the month of 
July last, clandestinely visited iny house 
(1 being absent at the Presidency), and 
made communications to iny wife of a 
false, scandalous, and infainous nature ; 
the same having been fabricated by him- 
self, with a view to undermine me in her 
estimation. 

“ 2<l. For conduct disgraceful to the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, 
in having, about the middle of July last, 
subsequent to the occurrence speciffed in 
the first charge, forced himself in my 
house, though his visits had been inter- 
dicted, and there conducted himself in a 
brutal, obscene, and disgraceful manner, 
refusing to quit the house, till alarmed at 
the assistance of the guard being called. 

(Signed) Allan Ramsay, Lieut. 

8th Native Infantry.” 

Upon which charges the court came to 
tiie following decision : 

jFmdtng.— The court are of opinion, 
that the prisoner Lieut. G. R. Talbot, of 
the 8th N. I., is 

On the first charge, not guilty, and the 
court fully acquit him of this charge. 

On the second charge, that he is not 
guilty, and the court fully and honourably 
acquit the prisoner of this charge. ' 
Approved and confirm^, 
(Signed) Dalhousie, 

Commaudcr^iu-chief. 


Lieut. Talbot will be released from 
arrest, and directed to return to bis duty. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Department, 

March 1. Mr. 11. W. Deane, assistant under 
commissionur of revenue and circuit l*2th or 
Bhaugulimre division. 

ft Mr. 11. F. James, assistant under romniis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit loth or Siuuiuli vi- 
sion. 

Ajtril a. Mr. .1. II. Crawford, assistant under 
couiinissioncr of revenue and circuit 14th ur Muor- 
shedalMid tlivision. 

Mr. C. Lindsay, collector of land revenue, 
customs, and town duties at Mirzapore. 

Mr. Francis lilacnaghten, secretary to Hoard of 
Trade. 

3(i. Mr. M. U. (iubbins, assistant under chief 
cuiniulssloncr and rtrsideiit at Delhi. 

Mav^, Mr. G. F. lluultou, assistant under coin- 
luissumer of revenue and circuit 11th or Patna 
division. 

JwUcial and Revenue D-partmenta. 

April R. Mr. C. R. Ciirtwright, magistrate of 
city of llenares. 

Mr. D. H. Morrieson, joint magistrate and de- 
puty adlector at Benares. 

Mr. J. E. Wilkinson, magistrate of district of 
Tirhoot. 

12. Mr. C. G. l.’dny, deputy register of courts of 
Sudder Dewannyand Nizamut Adawlut and pre- 
parer of reports. 

Mr. La Touche, assistant to commissioner of 
revenue and circuit of tlth, or Benares division. 

Afflr//24. Mr. W. Luke, assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 12th, orMunghyr 
division. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Hend-QunrtcrMt March 12, 11131. — The following 
temporary arrangennents confinned Capt. F. K. 
Manning to ofTiciate ns iiiterp. and qu. mast, to Kith 
N.l. ; date 1st March.— Lieut. Y. Lamb to olliciate 
as iuterp. and qu. mast, to rilst N.L, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Somerville; date 4th March. 

Artillery Cadet M. Dawes to do duty with 1st 
comp. 1st bat. artillery at Benares. 


Fort Wittinm, April 2, IR'll — 33»I N./. Lieut. 
Winthorp Vernon to be cunt, of a comp, from 21st 
March liKM, v. A. Fuller dec.— Supermini. Lieut. 
C. C. Toulmin brought on cfTectivc strength of 
regt. 

63rf N,T. Lieut. Wm. Bignell to be capt. of a 
comp, from 2t<th March 1(1.31, v. FI. FI. Isaac dec. — 
Sup^uin. Lieut. J. R. I.umsdcn brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

Dejtnrtment of Public Works. Capt. O. J. Sliad- 
well, 2d L.('., removed from this department and 
piaceii at disposal of Commander-ln-rhief for regi- 
inetital duty. — Capt. II. Carter, executive officer, 
tromferred from 4th toOih, or Bundlccund divi- 
sion, V. Shtulwcll. — The 4th division to be incor- 
porated with .'ith, or Benares division. 

Assist. Surg. H. H.Spry app. to medical duties 
of Saiigor, ilutta, and Reylie, under political 
agency of Saugor and Nerbudda territories. 

Assist. Surg. W. A. Green app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Mymensing, v. Burt. 

Head-Quarters, March 14 and l.'i.— The follow- 
ing tem)Mirary arrangements confirmed Lieut. J. 
F. Bradford, Ist L.t,'., to officiate as deputy judge 
advocate to a native general court martial <firected 
to assemble at Muttra; date 22d Feb.— Assist. 
Surg. W. Thomson, 4/)th N.L, to act as medical 
storekeeper at Neemuch, during absence, on 
leave, of Assist. Surg. Babing^t date 24th Feb. 
—Assist. Sure. .T. Drever, MiO., to affbrd medical 
aid to.lid N.I., V. Holmes t and Assist. .Surg. W. 
H. tooAbrd medical aid to 4th L.C. and 
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at lift* at Mecmt* v. Surg. Hall ; date 14th Feb.— 
Suig. A. lloss, 4th L.C., to medical cliarge of 
atafi at Meerut ; date 21st Feb. — Assist. Surg. J. 
Magralh to ineilii'al charge of convalescents pro- 
ciTcding from Meerut to Landour; and Assist. 
Surg. W. H. R ogers to medical charge of .32d regt.; 
dale 22d Feb. — Lieut. Moore to act as interp. 
and qii. mast, to dth L.C., during absence, on 
medical cert., of Cornet F.igan ; date 1st March. 

Surg. O. Wray removed from 2Uth N.I., and 
ai»p« to European regt., v. Ramsay. 

Lieut, (i. C. Marshall, 11. M. 31st regt., app. to 
do duty at Landour depot, during hot season. 

Ens. H. A. Reid, 71st regt., permitted to do 
duty with 47th N.I.at Cuttack until 1st Nov. 


Fort Wrniam, Assist. Surg. J. F. Royle 

to be surg., v. J. Meik retired, with rank fiom 
21.st J:m. 111.31, v. A. Ogilvy retired. 

Stipernum. Lieut. Win. Cumberland brought on 
efteclive strength of Iltli N.I., from 27fli March 
1H31, V. T. CJould dec. 

Cjipt. .Sir John W. Prideaux, Rart., .37th N.I., 
})eruiitled to retire from lion. Conijiany’s servlix;, 
on jieiision of his rank, from .31st March. 

('apt. II. Dc Unde, of engineers, to be garrison 
and executive engineer at Dehly, v. Smith em- 
barked for Europe. 

Ist-Lieut. P, 'J'. Cautley, of artil., t<i be super- 
Inteiidc'nt, and 1st Lieut. H. Napier, of engineers, 
to be assistant superiiiccndant of D<K>ab canal. 

< ’apt. Edw. .Sanders, of engineers, to lie execu- 
tive? engineer of 7th, or t/awnpore division of 
}>ub1ic works, v. W^arlow embarked for Europe. 

Lieut. Hurt, of engineers, ofliciatiiig executive 
engineer of ('uwii)U)ie div., rciiiove<l from that 
app., and ^daced at disposal of (’oin.-in-chief. 

Assist. Surg. Hramley to ofriciatc as assist, surg. 
to residency at Katmandho, as a teinpor.ary ar- 
rangement. — .\ssist. Surg. M‘ Anally to continue to 
do duty with Governor General’s botiy guard, dittos 


Hend-Qunrtorn, March 17- — Lieut. D. Ai. M.ic- 
kay, 1st brig, horse artil., to olliciate as major of 
brigade .*it Agra ; date 4th March. 

Assist. Surg. A. M *13. .Stuart, 43d N.T., to act as 
surgeon to Com. -in-chief during ai)sence of Assist, 
yurg. Murray, or until further orders. 

C'adetGco. Ramsay, at his own request, to do 
tluty with 43d N.I. 

March Iti. — Assist. Surg. J. M*Rae to do duly 
with 4lh L.C^, during absence of Assist. .Surg. 
Rogers, with 32d regt. ; date of order 11th March. 

('apt. L. N. Mull, Kith N.I., and LicuU 1). AS. 
Mackay, of artil., recently app. brigade majors 
<»n csUib., posted, former to trofips on eastern 
frontier, and latter to station at Agra. 

Assist. Surg. T. H. Han app. to 37th N.I., at 
Kurnaul. 

Assist. Surg. A. Storm directed to place himself 
under orders of superintending surgeon at Saugor. 

Fort m/liatn, AprillH.^^d N.h Lieut. H. W. 
Farrington to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. Geo. 
Dysart to belieut., from 7th April lii.31, in sue. to 
J. J. Tillotson dec. 

37th N,L Lieut, and Brev. Capt. .T. A. n.arstow 
to be capt. of a comp., from 31st March 1H.31, v. 
Sir J. W. Prideaux, hart., retirf?d.— Supemum. 
Lieut. J. N. Hind brought on efTective strength of 
regt. 

Lieut. Robert Crofton, 73<1 N.I., transferred to 
pension estab. 

Assist. Surg. J. Goss, 17th N.I., to perform me- 
dical duties of civil station of Furiuckabad during 
absence, on leave, of Assist. Surg. Jeffreys. 

AOth N.I* Supemum. Lieut. 11. C. Reynolds 
brought on effective strength of regt. from 15th 
Nov. 1U30, V. 11. H. Hill dec. 

Head-Quarters, March 2(5.— Ist-Lieut. Wm. An- 
derson to be adj. and qu. mast, to 1st brig, horse 
artil., v. Mackay app. brigade major. 

March 2tt.— The following division and regimen- 
tal orders confirmed Caim R. N. Raikes to do 
duty with 44th N.I.; date l»th March. — Lieut. H. 
1*. Voulcs to act ns adj. to 3d.L.C., during absence 


of Lieut, and Adj. Christie i date 7th March.— 
Lieut. J. R. Flower to act as atlj. to a detachment 
of four comps, of 25th N.I. proceeded on service ; 
date 21 St Feb. 

SupermtetifUng Surg. J. Hrowne app. to Cawn- 
pore circle of sui^erintendence. 

S. Ludlow, Esq., recently app. a siiiierintending 
surgeon on esuib., posUnl to Neemuch circle. 

Surg. T, Tweedie to officiate as superintend, 
surgeon at Cawnpore. v. Hrowne app. oUiciating 
3d member of Meflical Hoard. 

March 29. — The following diviidon and regimen- 
tal orders conflnned: Assist. Surg. J. Hurgoyoeto 
assume medical charge of 2i)tli N.I. at Seetapore; 
date 9th March. — As.si.st. Surg. J. J. Uoswell to do 
duty with artil. at Duin Dum; date 11th Mardi.— 
Lieut. C. Haldane to act as adj. to 32d N.I., dur- 
ing aliscnce of Lieut, and Adj. Scott, on leave; 
date Kith March. — Assist. .Surg. J. Mc(?lelland to 
officiate as garrison assist, surg. at ('huuar, during 
absence, on leave, of Assisi. Surg. Smitli; date 
13th March. 

2d-Liout. W. M. Oalg, 1st comp. 7th hat. artil., 
to do duty at Landour depdt, during ensuuig hot 
season. 

March 39. — Cadet A. H. Ross, at his own rc- 
qiit^t, to <lo duty with 59lh N.I. at Allahabad* 
instead of iiiid regt. 

March 31. — Assist. Surg. C. 1). lioare app« to 
8th N.I. at Delhi. 

Ain’t 1 2 . — The following division and station 
on1c?rs con finned: — Assist. Surg. H. J. Thornton 
to do duty with M.M. :id Foot, and Messrs. T. 
Reniiy aiul G. M. Fagan, cadets of engineers, to 
place thianselves under orders of chief engineer at 
ForL William; date 1.3th March. — Lieut. J. W. 
C'onran, (Uih N.I., to net as station staff at Dacca ; 
date .3d Feb. 


Assist. Surg. Alex. Davidson, M.D., app. 
N.I. 




April A and .5.— The following regimental orders 
confirmed: — Ens. R. R. W. Ellis to olticiate aA 
interp. an<l qu. most, to 23d N.I., during absence, 
on general leave, of Lieut. IMatt; date 31st March. 
— Lieut. 1*. Hopkins to officiate as interp. and qu. 
mast, to 27th N.I., during absence, on leave, of 
Lieut. Plumbe; date 1st Feb. 


Fort Will inm, Aptil 22.—Gth L.C. Supcrnum. 
Lieut. E. 11. (’onolly brought on effective strength 
of regt. from K»th April 1831, v. W. Parker tlec. 

Head-Quarters, April 7* — The following division 
and regimental orders confirmetl (Jadets of In- 
fantry H. I). Van lloinrigh to do duty with ();kl 
N.I., at Rerhainpore; and J. T. Hay, with 2d 
do., at Dinapore; ilatc IKth March. — Cornet E. K. 
Money to officiate as interp. and qu. mast, to 2d 
L.(L, until arrival of Lieut. Barton; date 31st 
Miirch. 

Ens. J. T. I3anicl1, .3«th regt., to do duty witli 
33d N.I. until 15th June. 

Cadet J. Moriieson, at his own request, to do 
duty with 54th N.I. at Benares. 

Ajiri/ H.— IJeut. Col. C. Parker removed from 
(?th and posted to 5th bat. artillery, and Lieut. CoL 
G. Pollock, C.I3., removed from latter and posted 
to former corps. 

Assist. Surg. D. Murray, m.i>., surgeon to Com- 
mander- in -cliief (having arrived at Simla), to re- 
sume his duties t and Assist. Sur^. Stuart to join 
regiment to which he stands appomted. 

Lieut. W. C. Birch, 5th N.I., having passed 
prescribed examination in Persian and Hlndoo- 
stanec languages, exempted from future examinor 
lion, excmit prescribed one by public examiners of 
College of Fort William. 

April iU — Capt. T. Pulwhele. 42d N.I., to do 
duty with Europ. regt. till 1st Nov. 

The recent app. of Assist. Surg. T. B. Hart to 
.37th regtr cancelled. 

Assist. Surg. D. Gullan app. to 37th N.I. 

11.— Assist. Surg. J. D. Macdonald to do 
duty, until further oruers, with 3d L.C. ; date of 
order 27th March. 

Foi-f William, April 29.— Capt. Hugh Marfarqu- 
luir, 49th N.I., app. to a civil situation in Tenas- 
seriin proviiuxs, with a salary of 300 rupees per 
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mensem in addition to his military pay and allow- April 22 .— Capt. J. D. Douglas, recently app. an 
ances. ^ist. adj. gen. on cstab., posted to Saugor divi- 

Capt. H. Garstin, 10 th L.C., to have tempo- 

raiy command of 5th local horse, until further ■" 

ortlera. Vort William, Map 2().— C'apt. J. D. Stokes, 4th 

Lieut. O. Lomer, 2l8t N.I., to officiate as 2d in N.I., on Mwlras ratab., to be military rerretary, 
command of Mhairwarrah local battalion, until and an extra aide-de^ainp on personal staff of Vice- 

further orders. President and Deputy Governor. 

Assist. Surg. S. Light foot to be assist, surg. to ■■ ■ — 

civil station of Juanpore, v. Davidson resign^. FURLOUGHS 


Head-Quarters, April 12 and 13. — The following 
frontier and division orders confirmed : ('apt. 
Andrews, (>4th N.I., to officiate as migor of bri- 
gade on frontier, until further orders ; date 25th 
f'eb.— Assist. Surg. A. Laing, ai.d., to proceed in 
medical charge of a detachment of H.M.’s 40th 
Foot to Berhampore; date 23d March. — Assist. 
Surg. H. A. Bruce to do duty with artillery at 
Dum Dum, and Assist. Surgs. W. A. Green and J. 
Jackson with H.M. 3d regt. or Buffs: date 25th 
March. — C'adct J. C. Phillips to join and do duty 
with G3d N.I., at Berhampore; date 2(tth March. 

Corps Knffineers. Lieut. A. S. Waugh to be 
adJ., V. Laughton. 

SlstN.I. Lieut. Y. Lamb to be interp. and qu. 
mast., V. Somerville, permitted to resign appoint- 
ment. 

Cadet J. S. Davidson .‘of infantry, having passed 
prescribed cxaniinatiou in Persian and Hindoo- 
sianee languages, exempted from future examina- 
tion, except prescribed one by public examiners of 
College of Fort William. 

Ajtril 14 and 15. — The following regimental orders 
confirmed : Ens. J. C. Cooper to ofheiate as interp. 
and qu. mast, to 40th N.I. during absence, on leave, 
of Lieut. Elwall ; date 31st March. — Lieut. J. 
Skinner to officiate as interp. and qu. mast, to 61st 
N.I. during absence, on medical certificate, of 
Lieut. Turner ; date 1 st April.— Ens. E. K. Elliot, 
to officiate as interp. and qu. mast, to 43il N.I., 
during absence, on general leave, <if Lieut. Camp- 
bell; date tith April. 

April 111. — Lieut. M. llyslop, 5ftth regt., to offi- 
ciate as interp. and i^u. mast, to 11 th N.I., v. Lieut. 
Gould, dec. 

Ajtril IS).— The following division and regimental 
orders confirmed : — Assist. Suig. J. Jackson to con- 
tinue doin/;duty with H.M. tilth Foot, and Assist. 
Burg. A. Keir, m.i>., to do duty with IL.M. 3d regt. 
or Huffs ; date 30th March. — Assist. Surg. C. 11. 
Handyside, ai.d., to proceed in medical charge of 
a detachment of H.M. 2 i;th Foot, to Meerut ; date 
6 tli April. — I.icut. F. B. Toild to act as adj. to left 
wing of lull N.I. detached on escort duty ; date 
1 st April. 

Assist. Surg. J. B. Macdonald posted to 3d L.C., 
V. Spry app. to a civil station. 

Assist. iSurg. A. Walker ( 2 d) permanently app. 
to Cist N.I. 


Fort William, Map 6 . — Assist. Surg. Hugh 
Guthrie, ai.d., to be surg. from Iflth April 1U31, 
V. J. Woolley tlec. 

13(5 N.7. Supemum. Ens. T. E. Colcbrooke 
brought on effective strength of regt., from 22 d 
Aprif 1831, V. D. II. Brotlie, dec. 

Assist. Surg. II. W'ashlxmrii to lie garrison assist, 
surgeon at Allahaliad, in sue. to Assist. Surg. John 
Bowron, permitted to resign that situation. 

Capt. P. Teuton, 1 st N.I., to officiate as com- 
manaant of palace guards at Delhi, until further 
orders, v. Grant, on leave of absence. 

Assist. Surg. G. Craigie, ai.d. (attached to civil 
station of Aisim Ghur), to officiate ns assist, marine 
surgeon, until further orders. 

Map 7« — Maj. Gen. James Watson, c.n., of H.M. 
service, admitted on staff of this presidency, v. 
MaJ. Gen. Sir J.osper Nicolls, k.c.k., proceeding to 
Europe. — This cancels temporary apiMiintment to 
staff of Maj. Gen. Sleigh, c.n., at Cawnporc. 


Head-Quarterst April 21.— .53ri N.T. Lieut. R. L. 
R. Charteris, 65th N.I., to officiate ns interp. and 
qu. mast, till further orders (there bcihg no quali- 
fied officer in regt.). 

63d N.L Ens. S. C. Starkey, 7th N.I., to offi- 
ciate as interp. and qu. mast., till further orders 
(there being no qualified officer in regt.). 


ToKurope . — April 8 . Ist-Lieut. John Ilotham, 
regt. of artil., for health. — Lieut. John ('hristio, 
.3d L.C'., for health. — Phis. (J. E. Burton, 8 lh N.L, 
for health. — Phis. K. W. Pllton, 16th N.f., for one 
yc&T, without nay, on private affairs. — 11 . Lieut. 
C. Gale. 18t?i N.L, on <litto. — 15. Lieut. W. P\ 
Caiiipbell, 6 th N.I., for health (to emlairk from 
Bomliay).— 22. Capt. W. M. N. Sturt, Idtli N.L, 
on private affairs. — Lieut. B. W. D. ('uoke, .'Mith 
N.L, for health. — 2!». Lieut. Col. Win. W'ilson, 
;ilst N.I., for health. — Mr. 11. J. Xhnenes, pen- 
sion estab., for health. 

To Maurititfs . — April 21. Capt. VVm. Bignell, 
63d N.I., for eighteen mouths, for health (also to 
the ('ape of Good Hope). 

To Sinffupore and China . — April 22. Cant. II. 
Mackenzie, 74th N.L, for ten months, for health 
(via Bombay). 

To Straits of Malacca . — April 8 . Assist. Purg. 1. 
Davidson, for six months, for health. 


SIllFPTNG. 

Anivals in the /{i/w. 

April 1. Eii'jihcth, Murphy, from .Singapore 
and Penang. — 4. American ship Catherine, 13eane, 
from Callao.— !). American ship Crorf'inn, L.and, 
from l*hiladelphia and Madras. — 1.3. American 
brig Srn-enc, Frazier, from Haiti more. — 1.5. P'rench 
shin .Talcs, Moiicet, from Bourbon and (Jeylon ; 
ana American sliin Jlart/iou, Harris, from Boston. 
— 2.5. American snips KmeraUi, Hiller, frt>ni Sa- 
lem, and llvnic, Kenneily, fiom Boston.— 26. Irt, 
Ilondless, from Liverpool . — Map 1. Utmntp Hall, 
Jackson, from Liverpool; .and Vu-^nia, Ilullock, 
from Bombay and Madias. — .3. Willintn Wilson, 
Laiulale, from Mailras (with the Lord Bishop of 
Cahaitta). — 6. Hero of Mahnvn, VVilJianis, from 
J.ondon and Cape. — 7- Kfizabath, Currie, from 
London and l!ape.— 1 ). NcrbtaHfla, Patrick, from 
Mauritius and Madras. — 11. Il.C.S. Ladp Melvillr, 
C'lilford, from London; and Childc. Harold, T.cach, 
from l.ondon and Lislxiii. — 1.3. John Taplur, Lar- 
gie, from l.ivtrpool.- 17. Havid Clarke, Viles, 
from Madras ; and llnbert, Murray, from Bour- 
bon. — 24. Il.C.S. Thames, p'orhes, from London 
and Mi'ulms.— 30. Mtturren, Ilobertson, from Lon- 
don. — June 2. H.C. ships Varqaharson, Cruick- 
shank, and Vansittart, Scott, both from London. 

HejHirtarcs from Calcutta. 

March2i\, Arm, Worthington, for Mnurilius. — 
April 2. Flora, Sherriff, for Penang, Malacca, 
5ic. — 3. P’reiich ship Fallas, Malavois, for Bour- 
bon.— 6 . P'rencli ship Sophie, Gervais, for Bour- 
bon. — 8 . Hercules, Vaiigliaii, for London. — 10. 
French brig Solide, Guezenee, for Bourbon. — 15. 
(Jeorpianu, Tullis, for London. — 17 . JJanrrus, 
Winder, for Mauritius; and Poituguese ship J\'oco 
Hourado Martins, for Macao. — 18. Dutch bark 
Jiifuierieica, Hector, for Baltimore. — ID. Caroline, 
Trcgartha, for Madras, Sydney, and Hobart Town. 
— ^23. Drongan, McKenzie, for Mauritius. — 24. Citp 
of Edinburgh, McKinnon, for London. — 2f>. 
French ship .Tcan Henri, Baudnwin, for Isle of 
France — .30. American ship Sapphire, Gould, for 
New A"ork. — Map 1. Lecd Melville, Brown, for 
London. — 4. Catherine, Fenn, for London. — 10. 
Cavndish Iteutinck, Humphreys, for Bombay.— 
11. Red Hover, Clifton, for Straits and China. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

DIRTHS. 

March 8 . At Monghyr, Mi%. James Thonqison, 
of a daughter. 

0. At Alniorali, the lady of Lieut. Parker, 53d 
N.I., of a daughter. 
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11. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. A. Fuller, 
N.I.* of a son (sLnru dead). 

15. At Kiiniaiil, the lady of Lieut. Col. H. Ro- 
herts, LM L.C., of a dauKlUcr. 

17. At Almorah, the lady of Lieut. Glassfnrd, 
engineers, of a son. 

ai. At ninapore, Mrs. ([ilymi, oftA son. 

y.l. At Meerut, tho lady of l.ieiit. 'A. L. tVillis, 
32d N.I., of adaufjhtcr. 

:;5. At Nusseerabad, the lady of (^apt. J. K. 
llebrett, of a djui^diler. 

27 . At Allyt;hur, the lady of Lieut. W. (.'.Carle- 
ton, of a daughter. 

— At Meerut, the lady of W. V. .lillard. Esq., 
ir»th Laiu-ers, of a son. 

2». At Chowriiighce, the lady of II obert Stewart. 
Esq., of a sf»n, 

2!). At Miinsoorie, the latly of i.ient. Thomas 
Quin, 4th cavalry, of a son. 

30. At Jnbb'ilpore, the lady of F. C. Smith, 
Esq., aRent to the Governor General, of a son. 

.'H. At Calcutta, the relict of tlie hito James 
nridgneli. Esq., attorney at law, of a still-born 
son. 

— i At Keitah, the lady of R. A. M.aster, Esq., 
lieut. and adj. 7th L.C., of adauRhter. 

— At (Jhelly-Rhur, Mrs. M. S. lleiniessey, of a 
d.'.uRhter. 

Apnl 2. At Sanson Seal, the lady of Col. (jnrn- 
iiiiiiR, IleiiRal cavalry, (d* a sun. 

— At Loodianah, thela<lyof Lieut, (''ol. J. H. 
Littler, couiniandiiiR 14th rcRt., of a daughter. 

— At Uenares, the l.uly of (Japt. Lennox, of a 
son. 

— At (’.alcutfa, Mrs. John Culloden, of a son. 

3. At SauRur, the lady of Capt. liuttaiishaw, of 
a son. 

4. At niiiiRpore, the lady of R. I’. Nishet, Ksi:., 
connnissioncr of revenue and circuit, of a d.-iu^h- 
ter. 

.5. At (.’alcuLta, the huly of (.'apt. John R. lilake, 
of a daughter. 

— .\t ilenarr.s, the huly of R. Limond, Esq., 
superinlcndinR surgeon, of a son. 

n*. At Ueiiares, the lady of E. 13. Sejuire, Er'.q., 
of a son. 

Jl. At Dinapore, the huly of E. M. Sandfo>d, 
jun.. Esq., indiRo nl.intcr, of a {lanRhter- 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. G. (J. Jemniie- 
son, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. L. Davis, of a son. 

ih At Dum-Dum, Mrs. Henry Watson, of a 
darighter. 

11. At Calcutta, Mrs. P. S. D’Rozarlo, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. T. M. Gale, of a daughter. 

12. .\t Kidderpore, Mrs. .T. R. Aitken, of a son 
(since dead). 

i;i. At Mansi, the lady of (\apt. J. W. InRmm, 
J!Hh N.I., of a d.iugiiter. 

— At Calcutta, Mr.s. G. R. Gardener, of .a 
d.aiiRhter. 

Hi. At ChandernaRore, the lady of Capt. Ford, 
U.M. Kith Foot, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. George Phillips, of a 
dauRhter. 

18. At Calcutta, the lady of Jame; Mackenzie, 
Esq., of .a daughter (since dead). 

2n. At Calcutta, the lady of II. .1. LcMRhton, 
Esq., of a son. 

■— At (hilcuLta, Mrs. G. II. Swaiiie, of adaugh- 
I er. 

-- At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. John Goiiiis, 
•issistant in the general post-ollice, of a daughter. 

21. At .luaiipore, the lady of Capt, J. Aitiliisoii, 
2*)lh N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Noacolly, the lady of (k G. Blagravc, 
Esq., of a son. 

22. At Midnapore, the lady of Capt. llcury 
Ternpler, 7th N.I., of a dauglRer. 

2.1. At Chittagong, the lady of Lieut. Worslcy, 
74tli N.I., of a son. 

24. At Cawnpore, the lady of the Rev. James 
Whiting, chaplain, of a son (since dead). 

— At Calcutte, the lady of Capt. J. D. D. Bean, 
2.1d N.I., of a daughter. 

25. At Lucknow, the lady of I,icul. James Re- 
mington, 12th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Kurnaul, the lady of Lieut. Geo. St. P. 
Lawrence, SdX.C., of a daughter. _ 

— At Howrah, the lady of Mr. J. Randle, of a 


27. At Calcutta, the wife of Assist. Apoth. John 

Wilson, of a daughter. _ ^ 

28. At Calcutta, the lady of C. M. Pratt, Esq., 
indigo-planter, of a son, still-bom. 
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21). At lIcK>ghly, the lady of W. 11. Belli, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Munsnori, the lady of 11. S. GUlficld, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

:30. At Jessore, the lady of R. H. Mytton, Esq., 
Esq., 13.C.S., of a dr.ughter. 

Mnjf .1. At Agra, tin; Ifuly of Capt. 'I'hos. Pol- 
whole, 42d N.I., of a son. 

— At Lricknow, the lady of Capt. .Tohn Fitz- 
gerald, f»f a son. 

— At -Sorampore, Mrs. Jolm Marshm.an, of a 
son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of G. Gregory, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

5. At Calcutta, the lady of George Johnson, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At (kdcutla, Mrs. Joseph Jones, of a daugh- 
ter. 

fi. At Entally, Mrs. R. Rodrigues, of a daugh- 
ter. 

7 . At (kalciitta, the lady of A. D. Kemp, Esq., 
of a son. 

11. At Calcutta, the lady of G. A. Bushby, 
Esq., of a sou. 

— At (k-ilcutta, the lady of M. Z. Shircorc, 
Esq., of a son. 

12. Al.Sydalud, the lady of S. M. Vkirdon, Esq., 
of a ii«jn and lieir, 

1.1. At Calcutta, the l.ady of Mr. Chas. Warden, 
of a daughter. 

17 . At H.irrackpori', the lady of Capt. Wk R. 
Pogson, superiiiteudant of faihily money, &c. of 
a s<jn. 

1!{. At Cawnpore, the lady of Major Maddock, 
of a .son, still 1 m trn. 

i;i. Ai cham-porc, the lady of Capt. Henry 
(barter, of a daughter. 

22. At Januiulpore, the lady of LIcul. G. Mil- 
ler, 2.'it]i N.I., ol a son. 

2.5. At Dinapore, the lady of (kapt. Chas. R. W. 
Lane, 2d N.i., of a son. 

28. At i’alculta, the l.ady of T. Palmer, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

27 . At lluvdwaii, iJie lady’ of the Hon. Robert 
Forl)C.s, of a son. 

28. At ('.'ilcutt..a, the lady of J. .S. Judge, Esq., 
of .a son. 

iMtvh/. At Rarrackiiore, the lady of ^V. Thomas, 
Esq., superintending surgeon, of a son. 


March 0. At l.ucknow, En.s. M. T. Blake. .Wth 
N.L, to Charlotte, youngest daughter of M. Ric- 
ketts, Esq. 

2.1. At Mooradabad, John Pushong, Esq., of 
Bofdnndshchur, Iti M.ary Anne, eldest daughter of 
Uai'Lhtili'tnew William.s, Esq., of Mooradatod. 

April 4. At .Agra, Mr. Wk Forth to Emma, 
youngest «laughter of Mr. W’. Campbell, of Agra. 

— At Calcult.i, L. Belts, Esq., to Miss.S. Dcvc- 
rell. 

5. At C'awnpore, Mr. George Medley, assistant 
to Mr. T. VV. II. Hay, to Miss Frances Ranusbot- 
toni. 

tt. At C.alcutta, Mr. Jacob .foseph, merchant of 
.Sylhet, to Miss FZliza Isabella Fie lung. 

ll. At ILarrackpore, Thos. .Seaton, Esq., of the 
:L'ith N.I., to Caroline CoriieJd, fourth daughter of 
('har1f!s Corfield, FJsq., of Knowlc Lodge, Taun- 
ton, .Somerset. 

13. At Calcutta, John Wm. Maillardet, Esq., 
assistant surgeon on the Madras establishment, to 
Maria Ann, only daughter of the late Lieut. W. P. 
Foley, of tile Bombay marine. 

Ki. At Calcutta, Mr. L. 11. Pereira, of Moor- 
shedabad, to Miss E. M. Naylor, only daughter of 
the late Mr. John Naylor. 

18. At Calcutta, Mr. John G. GosweJl to Mrs. 
Mary Ann AVrixam. 

10. At Calcutta, Mr. J. M. Dicey, H.(k steamer 
Trrawaddu, to Charlotte Margaret, only daughter 
of Mr. J. M. Herritage, branch pilot H.C. marine. 

20. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Galloway to Mary, 
daughter of Lieut. Col. C. W. Hamilton. 

At Dlnapore, Lieut. Bruce Boswell, adl. 2d 

N.I., to Anne, eldest daughter of Lawford Tron- 
Bon, Esq., ofNewry. 

— At Calcutta. Mr. AATm. Johnson to Miss Mary 

(knlcutta, Mr. Thomas Binny Toole, tna* 
riner, to Mrs. Angelica Binny. 
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<7- At Cawnporc, Major B. Halfhlilc, of H.M. 
44th regt., to Elisabeth, daughter of the late Hi- 
chard Kinrhant, Esq., Madras civil service. 

— At Meerut, C^apt. M. T.eeky Mctihce, H.M. 
.Mb treat., to Grace, second daughter of the late 
Thos. Harstow, Esii., of Kelso, hforth Britain. 

— At Calcutta, hfichiiel de Souza, Esq., of the 
firm of Messrs. Thos. dc Sou&a and Co., to I.ouLsa 
Petronilla, second daughter . of Mrs. A. M. Cion- 
salves, of Durrmntollah. 

2tt. At Saugor, Lieut. John I3e Fountain, With 
N.I., to Frances, fifth daughter of Richard Fo- 
quett. Esq., Isle of Wight. 

29. At Calcutta, Mr. S. F. Rice, of Pyllhlah, 
Commercolly, to Catherine, daughter of the late 
John Shuttltnvorth, Esq., of Bromley, Middlesex. 

May 2. At Calcutta, Mr. ('‘hristopher Blake, of 
the H.C. marine, to CarolineMatilda, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Wm, Tucker. 

5. At Calcutta, John Hunter, Esq., of the civil 
service, eldest son of Sir C. S. Hunter, Bart., to- 
Louisa Anne Fergussou, eldest daughter of the late 
Capt. Garstin, ol H.M. Hfith Foot. 

— At Barrackpore, Mr. E. S. A. W. W. Wade 
to Miss Francis, daughter of Lieut, f ’ol. F*rancis. 

16. At Gorruckpore, Lieut. John Macdonald, 
aoth N.I., to Ann Christiana, daughter of Robert 
Tytler, Esq., m.u., same regiment. 

17. At llammeer|joor, Wm. Richard Kenna- 
tvay. Esq., civil service, fourth son of Sir John 
Kemiawav, Bart., of Escort, Devonshire, to Eliza, 
fifth daughter of the late G. 1*. Ricketts, Esq., 
Bengal civil service. 

»». .At Calcutta, Alex. McCulloch, Esq., €>nly 
son of the late David McCulloch, Es<j., to Louisa 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Harris, Esfj., 
of the firm of Nosky and Co. 


DEATHS. 

March At Ragui factory, Tirhoot, Mr. M. G. 
Nicholes, many years in the employ of Mes.si.'-’- 

Howell and C^o. 

4. At Tavoy, Lieut. Robert Naylor, of H.M, 
45th regt. 

17. At .lamaulpore, of hydro])liobia, occasioned 
by the bite of a mad jackall, Serg. M.aj. Jaines 
Watson, 2rith N.I. 

20. At Cawnpore, Capt. Abraham Fuller. :i.'id 

TCgl. N.I. 

25. At Dacca, A. Beveridge, Es(\., agetl 40. 

27. On board the 11. C. steam vessel Mrrmrhl, 
Saugor Roails, Lieut.Thos. Gould, 11th regt. N.I. , 
aged 24. 

28. At BerhamiKMyr, Capt. Elias Edward Isaac, 
63d regt. N.L, aged .‘17. 

.30. At Allahabsid, Emma, youngest daughter of 
Capt. Wilkinson, 2bth N.L, aged 2 wars. 

— At Chandal Ghaut, Zillah Nuddea, of cholera. 
Miss Rose Baptist, aged 1.5. 

April 1. At Calcutta, Mrs. Margaret Bridgntll, 
relict of the late James Bridgnell, Esq., attorney 
at law, aged 38. 

2. At Calcutta, Mr. Davkl George, assistant in 
the Military Auditor freneral’s Ofilce (late indigo 
planter at .lessore). ageil 25. 

— At Calcutta, Wellwofxl, son of Assist. Surg. 
John James Boswell, H.C. service. 

5. At ('alcutta, Augusta Katharine, lady of 
M^jot J. N. Jackson, aged 42. 

— At Calcutta, Ann, daughter of Mr. Isaac Le- 
mon, aged fl years. 

6. At Calcutta, Peter, second son of Mr. J. 
D*Rozario, aged 4 years. 

7. At Dlnapore, Capt. James Tillotson, 2d regt. 


8. At Calcutta, Catherine. Lady of J. A. Pen- 
man, Esq., surgeon, aged 4.5. 

— At Dinapore, Anna Maria, daughter of Lieut. 
J. H. Hampton, 50th regt. N.I. 

10. At Cawnbore, of small-pox, Lieut, and Act- 
ing A4j. VVm. Parker, 6th L.C. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. James Hector, commander 
of Che barque Diederieka, aged 38. 

12. At Kumaul, Michael Gorman, riding master, 
2dL.C., aged49. 

— At Calcutta, Eliza, wife of Mr. R. Mortimer, 
of the Cooley Bazar Oakery, aged 16. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. SarahKirkpatiick. 

13. At Calcutta, Wm. James Duncan, Esq., of 
the firm of Mokkinzle, Lyall, and Co., aged 34. 

— At,CaIcutta, Mrs. Mary Legh, wife of Mr. J. 
Legh, hoed 18. 

15. At Calcutta, Mn. Florinda IPCruz, aged 60. 


15. At (Calcutta, Mr. John Smith, marine pen- 
sioner, aged 4.5. 

16. At Sylhet, W. J. Turquand, E.sq., magis- 
trate and collector of Sylhet. 

18. At Fully gur, J. Wix>lley, Esq., surgeon, 
17th regt. N.I. 

21. At Kidderpore, the Rev. John Adam, mis- 
sionary under the p.itronngc of the I.ondon Mis- 
sionary SocicMy, ageil 27. 

— At (\'t1cuita, Mary Anne, wife of Mr. G. II. 
Huttmann, (iovcriimeut Gazette Press, aged 30. 

— At Saugcir, Mrs. Elizalxlh Gale, aged 41. 

— AtJSylhct, Elizabeth Caroline, wife of Mr.J. 
C. Wootlward of < !hirra Poonjie, agwl 1(5 

22. At Nungclow, Sylhet, from fever contract- 
ed in the execution of his duty, Ensign David Hay 
Brotiie, aged i?2. 

— At Hograh, Richard Fettnan Walsh, Esq., 
M.D.. iudigivplantcr, aged .'ll. 

23. At t!alcutta, Mr. Lfiurent DaC!ruze, of 
Chandeniagore, aged (50. 

2.5. At Lucknow, Mr. John ('ainphell, in the 
service of his majesty the King of Oiide, aged 47. 

27. At Chaiulernagore, Mr. .‘l. Listard, juii. 

2H. At Calcutta, Aniic, lady of Charles M.aclean 
Pratt. Indigo planter, aged 3(5. 

— .At Calcutta, Ann, wife' Mr. T. M. Gale, 
aged .Uk 

29. At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. Frisby, head assis- 
tant in theofiiceof inland customs, aged 35. 

;i0. At CaUnitta, .Sarah, relict of the late Mr. 
James Gr-tham, aged ;i3. 

Mai/ 1. At Ghazeepore, A. Courage, Esq., agetl 

4. At Calcutt.a, Rosalie Claudhie, djiughter of 
the late Mr. John Duus, aged 10 years. 

(5. ArC.alcima, Ann, relict of the late Mr. Win. 
li.ullett, of HcrhampoTe, aged 70. 

H. At Cjilfutta, Charles Hunter, Esq., third 
inr iTiber <»f the Medical Board, aged 50. 

H. At Jiin^'pore, II. C R. Wnsoii, Esq. 

l.T. At Dtionreegh factory, Azingurh, Jane, el- 
dest daughter of j. Clark, Es(|. 

— .\t Calcutta, the infant daughter of C. A. 
C.avoike, Esq., .aged 2 years. 

14. At MirZi!pi>re, Henry llinde. Esq., late a 
major in the Bra/ilian service. Major Hiiulc seiv- 
etl rluring tlie greater ]»art of the revolutionary 
war in .Soutii \iiicrira, and greatly distinguished 
himself under Lord Cochrane, aiul on many other 
occasions. , 

— At t.’alcutla, Jane Isaliell.i, tk-iughtcr of 
Francis Harris, Esq., indigo plauter, agetl 3 years. 

21. At Budge Budge, tin board the American 
ship Oitherinej (hipt. W. C. Deane, commanding 
that vessel. 

— At Cliinsurah, after an illness of four days, 
Lieut. Donald C.Tmpbell, tif II.M. 16th regt. 

20. At Chinsurah, tif cholera, Julia Pluskor, 
youngest daiiglUer of Mrs. t!apt. Thomas, widow, 
agetl 2 years. 

30. .At Calcutt.i, Roger Skine, Esq., late ac- 
coiiiitaiit of the Union Bank, aged 40. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Hester Jane Palmer, lady 
of T. Palmer, Estj., aged 25. 

At .sea, Richard Cdny, Esq., of the 
Bengal ci v il ser v ice. 

— At Mouhnyne, Rich. Olphcrts, sou of Capt. 
W. Moore, of H.M. 45th regt., aged 3 years. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

STOHMINO OF CAMAN DHOOG. 

Fort St. George^ March 18, 1831.— 
The Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
has hcen much gratified by intelligence 
received from the resident in Mysore, of 
the conduct of Eieut. Kochfort, with the 
troops of the rajah, in storming the hill 
fort of Cam an Droog. 

Considering the strength of the place, 
the extreme difficulty of approaching it, 
the number of the defenders, the imper- 
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feet means of olTence present with tlic IVly- 
tiorc troops, and the nature of their disci- 
pline, the result of tiiis attack reflects the 
highest credit upon the gallantry and pro> 
fcssional knowledge of Lieut. Uochfort. 
To the exemplary manner in which he 
displayed thc.se qualities before any part of 
the regular forces of this army had been 
ordered to Cainaii Droog, the Right lion, 
the Governor in Council attrihuies tlic 
success of the assault, and the early re* 
turn of tranquillity in the Nuggar province. 

'Head-Quarlerst CboiiUrif Vlnin^ Altu'ch 
19, ISfll. —Although the conduct of 
Lieut. Cowper Rochfort, of the 27ih regt. 
N.I., commanding the escort of the resi- 
dent of Mysore, has been so honourably 
noticed in G.O. by Gov. of the 18th in. 
staiit, the Commander-in-cliicf cannot re- 
frain from adding bis testimony tci the 
courage, spirit, and decision displayed by 
that officer in Uic successful assault made 
under his command of the hill fort of Ca~ 
man Droog, by the troops of his Highness 
the Rajah of Mysore. 

Under all the disadvantages of leading 
troops to whom Lieut. Rochfort was al- 
most an entire stranger, his persi-vcraiice 
and W'cll arranged plan of attack, added 
to the confidence his admirable example 
could not fail to inspire in all around him, 
induce his Excellency to record his high 
opinion of the professional talent displayed 
by that young officer, and of the cool, re- 
flective, and animated zeal so conspicuous 
in the execution of his ])1tins. 

The troops of his Highness the Ttajali 
of Mysore have often been led by oflicers 
of this army, and the present instance is 
well calculated to confirm the confidence 
they feel when they respect the judgment 
and are animated by the spirited example 
of such a commander as Lieuteiiaiit Roch- 
fort. 


COLONEL C. MACLEOD. 

IIcad‘ Quarters^ Choultry Plaitif March 
18, 18.31. — 'riieConimander- in-chief glad- 
ly avails himself of the opportunity afrurd. 
ed him by Colonel Charles IMacleod, c.u., 
having obtained the permission of Govern- 
ment to return to EurojK*, thus to record 
publicly, in General Orders to the army, 
tlie high sense he entertains of the gallan- 
try, zeal, and ability, which have distin. 
guished that officer during a protracted 
and honourable career of nearly thirty-five 
years' uninterrupted service. 

FAT AND ALLOWANCES FOH CADETS. 

Fort St, George, March it 5, 1831.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to sanction tlie following table of 
pay and allowances for cadets on this esta- 
blishment, to have effect from the 6th 
November last 
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After two year’s service in Tntlia, cadets ' 
become cMilitled lo the full rates of pay and 
allowances granted to cornets, ensigns, or 
2d 'lieutenants, si rving in tlic same corps. 

The pay and batta to lie drawn accord- 
ing lo the nnmher of days in a month ; 
Ilje gratuity, tent, and horse allowances 
are the same for any month. 


orricEiis occtjrviNU eiriiLic quautkiis. 

Fort St. George, March 29, 1831. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to revise the rates of rent utpre.sent 
p.iid by oflicers fur the occupation of pub- 
lie quarters, and to establish the under- 
mentioned rates at all military stations, 
with the exception of the Neilgherrics, viz. 

Field-officer, 28 O per month; captains, 
17 8 do.; suhaherns, 10 8 do.; whether 
in command of stations or otherwise. 

All former orders on the subject of 
stoppages from the pay of officers when 
occupying public quarters are hereby can. 
celled. 


INDO-BRITONS. 

Fort St. George, March 29, 1831.— Tlic 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to extend the provisions of 
the G.O. of the 29th Aug. 1829, admit, 
ting Indo- Britons of the classes therein 
enumerated to the benefits of the non- 
effective establisliment, to drum and fife- 
majors, trumpet-majors, and bugle and 
farrier- majors, being Indo- Britons. 
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OFF'KCCjKONINGS. 

Fort Si, Gtorgc, Afarch 29, 1831.— 

Under instructions from the Supreme Go- 
vernment, the Right Hon. the Governor 
ill Council is pleased to direct, that ofiicers 
entitled to a full share of oir-reckonings 
shall in future receive annunlly, in nil- 
vance, the sum of 6,(KX> sicca rupees ; 
and all half.sharers, and coIoiicIk or lieu- 
tenant-colonels conimaiiding veteran corps, 
the sum of 3,000 sicca rupees, in lieu of the 
advances heretofore made. 

THE LATE MAJ. GEN. SIR TIIOS. MUNUO. 

Fort St» George f Alarc/t 29, 1831. — 
The Right Hon, the Governor in Council 
having, in compliance with the wishes of 
the family of the late IVIajor Creneral Sir 
Thomas Munro, Baronet and K.(^. B, di- 
rected the removal of his remains from 
Gooty for the purpose of being interred in 
St. Mary’s Church in Fort St. George, is 
anxious that every mark of public venera- 
tion for his virtues and talents shoidd be 
shewn on this occasion. 

The ceremonial will be duly detailed 
when the remains, now on the mail from 
Gooty, under the escort of the 5rli regf. of 
native infantry, shall approach the presi- 
dency. 

In the mean lime the Right Hon, the 
Governor in Council takes this occasion of 
republishing tlie unanimous resolutions of 
the Hon. Court of Directors, dated the 
28th of Nov. 1827, recording the Court’s 
deep sense of the public hcnelits derived 
from the distinguished services of their late 
excellent Governor of Fort St. George. 

Resolved unanimously, 

That this Court lias learnt, with fecliiijfs of the 
deepest concern, the dccca.se of Major neii. .Sir 
Thomas Miinrn, late governor of Fort St. 

George, and its regret is peculiarly excited by tl.e 
lamented event having occvir rod at a moment when 
that distinoiiishcil ofheer w.ts on the poiiii of re- 
turning to his native land in the cnjoynu tit of his 
well-earned honours, after along .and valuabie life 
which had he'?n devoted to the interests of the 
Company and liis country. 

That this Court cannot fail to hear in mind the 
seal and devotion manifested by Sir Thus. Munro, 
in retaining charge of t^^'e (Joveniment of Madra.s 
after he had intimated his wish to retire therefrom, 
and at a period when the political state of India 
rendered the discharge of the duties of that high 
and honourable station peculiarly arduous : nd im- 
portant; and this Court tiesire to record this ex- 
pression of its wannest regard for the memory of 
Its late valuable servant, and to assure his sur- 
viving family, that it deeply sympathises in the 
grief which so unexpected an event must have 
occasioned to them. 

GOLUNDAUZR BATTALION OF ARTILLERY. 

Fort St. George, Airril 8, 1831. — ^With 
reference to the G.O. by Gov. 4tli January 
last, the Right Hon. llieGovcrnor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to fix the following establish, 
inent for the Golundauze battalion of ar- 
tillery ; 

Establishment fixed for the Golundauze 

Battalion of Arlillenj of Six Companies. 

Commissioned. — 1 colonel, 1 lieut. co- 
lonel, 1 tnajorif' ;;4^Vaptains, 8 Ist-Jicuts., 
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4 2d-licuts , I adjutant, I qti. master, 1 
surgeon, 1 assist, surgeon. 

Effective Staff, &c.— l serjeant major, 1 
qu. mast, serjeant, I haviUlnr major, l 
drill hnviidar,! drill naigue.2 drum and fifo 
majors, G subudars, 12 jeinidars, 48 liavil- 
liars, 12 dminmers, Sec., 12 bbeasiies. 

Rank and File.— —18 naigues, .052 pri- 
vates; fiOO total. 

Boys. — 30 recruits, 40 pensioned. 

Gun Lascars. — 2 subadars, 2 jemidars, 
12 bavildars, 120 lascars, 4 bheastics. 

Attached to the Battalion. — 1 vakeel, S 
armourers, 1 carpenter, 1 smith, 1 haiu. 
merman, 1 bellows boy, 1 cbiekledar, 1 
chuckler, 1 assist, apotbecary, 1 native 2d- 
dresser, 2 tntios, 1 cliowdry, 1 bill luck 
mnistry, I cooley maistry* 2 peons, 1 regi- 
mental nioonslicc, 14 regiiticntai lascars. 

N'.B. One pay havildar is allowed to 
c.acli comjiany of* Goliinilan/e. 

The pay of drummers and fifers to be 
the saineas that of naigues, Rs. 10. 8. per 
month. 


r nil • A L ATTEN DA NC K. 

ITcad-Quditers, Cliotillny April 9, 

18.JI. — A very erroneous construction 
having been put upon the General Orders 
dated lOtb Nov. 1828, bis Exc. the Com- 
mander-in. chief deems it necessary to ob- 
serve, that It was not bis intention by that 
order to confer on individuals a right to 
exact professional attendance other than 
that expres&ly provided for them, or to in- 
terfere with the established usage in the 
case of their selecting particular atten- 
dance ; neither w'ils it his intention to im- 
pose permanently on the medical oiiicers 
of the estalilishmcnt any iluty foreign to 
that which their respective appointments in 
the civil or military department specially 
imply. The Commaiuler-in-chief merely 
intended hy that order to warn medical 
ollicers, that when their services should be 
required on emergencies, or in consulta- 
tion, they were to be cheerfully ami re.adily 
rendered without reference to any conside- 
ration but the welfare of tlic patient and 
the good of the service. 


FIONEERS. 

Fort St. George, April 15, 1831. — The 
two additional companies added to each 
battalion of pioneers by the G.O. 8th Feb. 
1825, as a temporary measure, being no 
longer required, arc to be reduced from 
the 1st proximo, from which date a batta- 
lion of pioneers will consist of the follow- 
ing establishment : 

Establishment of a Battalion of Eight Com- 
panies. 

Total. — 1 captain commanding, 1 cap- 
tain, 7 subalterns, 1 assist, stirgeoii, 1 ser- 
jeant ninjoi*, 8 jemadars, 1 havildar major, 
24 havildars, 24 naigues, 640 privates, 24 
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recruit boys, 24 pensioned boys, 8 puck, 
allies. 

Tlic supernumerary European ofHcers 
to join tlieir respective corps. 

'riu! supernmnerary native commission- 
ed and iK>ii-eoiiJinissioiied ofiieers to re- 
main with tlie pioiiecks until vacancies 
occur to bring them on llie establishnieiit 
of the battalion to which they are attached. 

Tlic su peril iimerary privates to be dis- 
charged with a donation of three months* 
net pay to those who have served under 
live years, and six months* net ]iay to those 
who have served more than live years ; the 
men thus discharged to liave the pre/creiice 
of being entertained to supply vacancies as 
they may occur, 

'i’he present establishment of artificers 
to be reduced to the number w hich the 
Military Board may consider absolutely 
m»cess.ary for each battalion. 


nlvW'ARU TO A N'ATIVK Ol'lTCITl. 

Fort Si. AurU 1.7, I SMI, — Tlic 

Iliglit Jlon. the (ioveruor in Coiineil, be- 
ing ahvays dlspo'^ed to reward the native 
ollicers of iJiis army in t!ie Hianner most 
acceptable to tlieir i ustoins and fe'-Iing i, 
has resolved to confer on Sied finssaiii, 
suliadar major of tin- bo«ly guard, in the 
name of t!ie Company, the honour of the 
iioiml. 

'riiis officer’s testimonials of militaiy 
service are a brief abstract of t.he great ac- 
tions fought in the peninsula for nearly 
hrilf a century, and his services in Persia 
and at Asseerghur under Sir Halford 
Jones and Sir .John ]Malcolm prove that 
he has been no less distinguished for the 
ability and fidelity of his political services 
to tlie Company, tliaii for his military ca- 
reer. 

These testimonials are eNjjiessed in the 
strongest language of respiet and attach- 
ment by all the officers uMiU?r whom he 
has served, and the ohserv itions of tlie 
Government fully confirm all th.it has 
been said of his merits, w'liich arc as ex- 
traordinary as the modesty with w hicli he 
has forborne to urge them. 

Ill token of his services, Sie<l Husyain 
has already received from this Government 
a grant of land in jaggire, a palankeen, 
with the usual allowance for its support, 
alsoasw’ord and liorse, with a promise that 
his nearest heir after his decease shall be 
allowed a pension equal to the full pay of a 
siihadar of cavalry ; it now aflbrds to the Rt. 
Hon. the Governor in Council the liighcst 
gratification to add to those honours by 
conferring on him tlie privilege of using 
the nobiit in the Company’s territories, to- 
gether w'ilh the honorary symbols of that 
privilege, and its appropriate establish- 
ment. 

Subadar Major Sied Hussain will lienee- 
foith be known by the title inscribed upon 
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bis nobut, Sied Hussain Khan Bahadur 
Nusrut Jung. 

PASSAr.K ALI.OWANCK TO OFFICKUS OF HIS 

ma.ii:-;ty’s skkvicf. 

Fort SI. (icor^r, AjytiF22, 1S31.— With 
reference to the G.O. by Gov. of the 25th 
June 18.30, the Right Hun. the Governor 
in Council is pleased to authorize to mili- 
tary or medical officers of liis IMajcsty’s 
service arriving at this pre?iidency from 
Bengal or Bunibay, wlitm entitled to a 
]»a.ssage at the public expense, an allow- 
ance equal to one-fi>urtli of the passage- 
money fixed by the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors for officers proceeding fioiii Eng- 
land to India. 

ACTING I'KESIDENT OF TIIK COUXCIL. 

Froi'lan{(itio}).-—Fitrt. St. CeorgCy April 
20', 18.31. -'J'lie lli|.dit IJon. the Gover- 
nor h-.iviiig, in conformity to the notifica. 
lion given in tlie pruehimniioii of Goverii- 
iiieiil, under d;.tc tlie I2tli instant, pro- 
ceeded into the provinces on the public 
service, the Hon. !IMr. Harris has, under 
the tirders of the Coin t of 13ireett>rs, this 
day a.ssuTiiei* tin* office of acting president 
of the council during the absence of tbc 
Governor. 

UKi.iEF or Tiioors. 

IJruft-Qucntrr.'i, Chntlln/ Plain, April 
26, — With the sanction of Govern- 

ment the following movement of troops 
w'ill take place; and when the quarter- 
master general has made the necessary 
rrangements, lie will forward the march 
routes : 

17lli Uegt. N.I., from Cannanore to 
Jiang I lore. 

LOih lu'gt. N.I., from I’.uilgaiitchcTTy 
to (’aiiiianure. 

2."ih Ri'gt. N.I., from I’alaveram to 
Trichinoptil y. 

.il?,L Regt. X.I., from Tricliinopoly to 
I\iulgautd;eriy. 

UOHSF. ALTOWANCE. 

luirt St. (ii'or^Cf 6, 1831,— The 

Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleaseil, in conibrmily with instructions 
from the Supreme (government, to direct 
tliat cavalry officers appointed to perma- 
nent stair situations, or removed from the 
perfbrinances of regiiiieiital duty conse- 
quent on holding any situation to which 
an officer of anotlicr branch of the service 
is eligible, shall not in future lie entitled 
to regimental bor.se allowance, but that 
they shall receive the .same staff horse 
allowance wliicli w'oiild be payable under 
the existing regnlafions to infantry officers 
holding similar appuintmeiitr:. 

5. Cavalry oiliccrs noiv holding staiT 
appointments, and from ivliom an allow, 
aiice for the support of one or. more horses 
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may be withdrawn, will be allowed the 
option of transferring their cliargers to the 
Company,on the same terms as were recent- 
ly granted to certain oilicers of horse ar- 
tillery on their removal to the foot artillery. 

3. This order to tiike etlect from the 1st 
proximo. 

NEW COMMA K1>EK-IX-C1IIEF. 

Fori St, George, May 11, 1831.— His 
Kxc. Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir Robert 
Wm. O* Callaghan, x.c.b , appointed by 
the Hon. the Court of Wreclors to he 
commander of all the forces serving under 
the presidency of Fort St. George, and 
one of the councillors thereof, having ar- 
rived on board the II.C.*s ship Thames, 
the usual oaths have been administered to 
his £xcelleney, anil his Excellency has 
this day taken his seat as second member 
of the council at this presidency, under 
the usual salute from the rampattsof Fort 
St. George. 

All officers and soldiers on the esta- 
blishment of I'ort Si. George will obey 
Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir Ro!)evt William 
O'Callaghan as Coinniander-in chief, and 
all returns are to he made lo his Excel- 
lency accordingly. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, May 1 1, 
1831, — riis Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir U. W. 
O’Cailaghan, K.c.a., having been nonii- 
nated to the conimnnd of the army of Fm t 
St. George, and having this day arrived to 
assume the command theroof. Sir George 
Walker cannot resign this important trust 
without expressing the satisfaction he feels 
in devolving it to such able hands. 

In closing his professional connection 
with the Madras army, with which he has 
now been associatcfl for so many years, 
not merely as its chief, hut in the earlier 
part of his military career in a more snbor. 
dinate capacity, he cannot take leave of it 
without ollering his most sincere and heart- 
felt wishes for its future welfare and pru^- 
perity, and, though finally separciti'd from 
it, he begs lo assure its members that liis 
best efibrts will be individually exerted at 
all times to advance its interests. 

Head-Quarters, Choultry Plain, May 12, 
1831.— Lieut. Gen. the lion. Sir Robert 
William O'Calloghan, k.c.b., in assuming 
the command of the army of Fort St. 
George, oilers the assurance of his earnest 
endeavours to promote its welfare, and to 
preserve undiminished the high reputation 
it has hitherto enjoyed. 

In the experienced and distinguished 
officer, Lieut. Gen. Sir George Townsend 
Walker, k.c.b. and g.c.t. and s., who pre. 
ceded him, the Lieutenant Generaj has a 
secure pledge that the groundwork of dis- 
cipline^ of subordination, and of high and 
right military feeling, has been firmly es- 
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tablibhed in this army. His Excellency 
expects tliat commanding officers will 
strictly attend and provide for the obser. 
vation of all orders and regulations now 
ill force ; and they may rest assured of be- 
ing supported in their respective stations, 
in the firm, but temperate, exercise of tiieir 
legitimate authority. 

The claims of individuals of all ranks 
and classes founded on merit and services 
will be duly considered by the Cominan- 
der-in -chief, the more especially when 
supported by the favourable rccoinmendu- 
tions of coiiimunding officers. 

Fori St. Ccorgc, May Mi, 1831.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased, at the recoinmendatioii of his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief, to make 
the following appointments : 

Lieut. Col. J. S. Lindsav, half-pay, to lie mili- 
tary secretary lo his Kxc. the t'oiinnamlcr-iii-cliict". 

Lieut, the Hon.W. F. O’Cailaghan to be aiilc-ile- 
camp to ditto ditto. 

11 M. 51th foot. 

Fort St. iicorge. May 17, 1831.— Ills 
Majesty's regf. of J-’ool is admitted on 
the estahlisbmeiit of Fort St. George from 
the 15th iiintaiit. 

S. IlKWAUli, KSQ. 

Fort St. Grorjic, Mai/ 31, 1831. — S. 
Ilew.ird, Esq., fiist men. her of the Me- 
ilical Hoard, is permitted to retire fiom tlie 
llonouralile Company’s service from the 
17th proximo. 

Mr. Ileward, diiriiig an tuiinterruiited 
service of tliirty.five years, has been fre- 
fpiently employed on active service in the 
field— his /.ealous and iiidefatigalile exer- 
tions ill Ava obtained tlie unqualified ap- 
probation ijf bis superiors ; and bis con- 
duct ill other important situations \%hich 
he has filled, has been equally marked 
by a vigilant and humane attention to 
those under his charge, not less creditable 
to his feelings us a iniui than honoiiralde 
to his character as a public oflicer. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

.4/Mv71f». John ]*atcrnostcr, Esq., to be register 
to /.ill.'ih Court of Chingleput. 

2;t. Henry (!haniicr, Esii., to act .is chief srrro- 
trary to Ciovernnicnt during absence of Mr. (3ivi! 
on duty in provinces with llight Hon. the Co* 
vcnior. 

R. D. Parker, Esq., to be head-assistant to col- 
lector of Trichin opoiy. 

2d. Henry Chamier, Esq., to be a mcmlxarof 
Board for College and for Public Instruction. 

Muff 3. George Lys, Esq., to be coroner of Ma- 
dras. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, \c. 

Head-Quarterft, March 10, 18.31.~Siirg. B. Wil- 
liams removed from 2d bat. artillery toGth N.l. 
^SuTg. N. A. Woods (late prom.) posted to 43th 
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Surg. W. Faskcn, m.d. (late prom.)! postoil to 
l»t. artillery. 

Lii'ul. D. Ardier, ‘20th N.T., to act as adj. to 
fliat corps, V. Shelly removed. 

n.— dapt. T. Locke removed from 2d to 
jst Nat. Vet. battalion. 

Lns. James Jackson, 18th N.I., directed to re- 
join liis corps. 

Cadet I). Rjibington removed from 17tlitodo 
duty with 0th N.l. 

Cadet Thos. Snell, of cavalry, to tio duty with 
(Jovernor’s body guard till further orders. 

Mui-rh 14. — (Jadet H, C», Free to 4 I 0 dirty with 
4 nih N.l. ; and ('adet Edwin Robertson with 45th 
do. 

Fort St. March 8, IftMl.— Capt. Alex. 

I.awc, of en^pneers, to be superintending engim;cr 
ill centre dii ision. 

March 11. — Son. Assist. Siirg. (i. R. ATacdonell to 
be surgeon, consequent to retirement of Surg. A. 
R. I^■ppi^. 

2(i L.C. Lieut. \V. S. Ommanney to be (lu. nuest. 
and interpreter. 

^th L.C. r.ieut. F. Firrbesto be adj. 

l.,Y Hat. Ar/illcrr/. Lieut. A. Readnell to be .adj. 

Isr X.r. F'.ns. J. W. C. Starkey U) be. adj. 

Mor Vulrnncottah L.J. Ens. G. W. Sliarp to be 
(jn. mast, and interpreter. 

^th N.l. Lieut. H. II. Ringham to 1)c .adj. 

nth N.T. I.ieiit. II. Grillith to be ailj. 

Hi/// N.l. Lieut. R. S. (Jlcdslanes tobe.'idj. 

mth nr Chivacnlv 1..I. Ideut. V\'. White to be 
adj. 

40/// N.l. Lieut. S. Pesball to be (lu.mastcr and 
i Iter p ret IT. 

rdf/ N.l. Idout. G. Hamond to be qit. m.astcr 
and interpreter. 

March l.'i. — 4//i ,V.T. Sen. C.'ipt. Tiros. W'atson 
to ire inaior, Sc*n. I.ierit. lldrv. Ilaldani! t/i be cap- 
tain, and Sen. Fns. P. A. S. Powys lobe lieut., v. 
Palziel retired; dale of coins, llih March ItL'II. — 
Siipernum. Ens. J. M. Johnston adniilted on elVec- 
tive streiiglh of regt. to complete its ('st.'ib. 

Marrh IM.— Ideiit. C. 7. Cole, fitli N.L, to be 
assistant secretary to Military Hoard, v. Murray. 

Assist. Snrg. Wm. (iilchrist permillcd to enter 
I’m general duties of army. 

Major Thomas Watson, 4th N I., ]>i’rinitced to 
retire from service of lion. Conqiany. 

Ilf'ifi-tjaartr K, Mtirrh I". — Lierit. G. Hall, borso 
ai tillcvy, to join hi'ad-quartcrs of Isi liat. .artilU ry, 
and do'dnty witlr it. 

I.ient. E. Riice, doing duty with .'1:1 bat. artil- 
lery, bronejrt on cTeclive strength 4>f liorse ariil- 
lery, v. liiill. 

Marrh 21. — I.i'ent. W. C. Gordon, horse artiliery, 
removed fnnn doing «Uity with 1st to 2d hat. 

I.ient. T. Ditmas removed from 4lh to 2d bat. 
aTlillery. 

Assist. Surg. C. II. Auchinlerk, 2d bat. pi/mcers, 
directed to afl'oril medical aid to a detail of con- 
valescents proccctling to Nellgherries. 

March 22. — Srrrg. .S. J. Humfreys removetl from 
41st N.l. to 2d Nat. Vet. Rat. 

^.SuTg. G. B. Macdonell (late prom.) iKistcd to 4Lst 

March 2.3. — Ens. W. I.. Seppings removed from 
doing duty with SOth, and posted to 4th N.L 

March 2!i. — Lieut. W. N. Fortescue (recently 
transf. to inv. estab.) posted to Carnatic Europ. 
Vet. Bat. 

Murch2G. — Ens. Wm. James Arrow (late prom.) 
posted toHlliN.I. 

Ca\it. A. L. Murray removetl from 2d to Ist bat. 
artillery, and Capt F. Derville from Ist to 2d do. 

Lieut. John Gerrard, 45th N.L, to do duty with 
W ynaad Rangers. 

Fort St. Get>rffe» March 22.— -4th N.L Sen. Capt. 
A. B. I>ycctobe m^or. Sen. Ideut. J. II. Cramer 
to be captain, and Sen. Ens. O. D. Stokes to be 
lleuL, V. Wataon retired; date of coins. lOth 
March 1831. — Cadet W. L. Seppings to be ens., 
from above date, to complete estab. 


The services of Major A. B. Dyoe placed at dis- 
posal of Cora.-in-chief for regimental duty. 

tlctnorals of Sai/criHfcntiittfr SurfiCftns. James 
Aniiehley, from centre division to ceded districts. 

— Kenneth Macauley, from southern to ceiuro di- 
visi/»n — William Haines, from ceded districts to 
.s/ml hern division. 

March -Ja — fl//i N.L Sen. Ens. S. C. Maepher- 
son to be li/iit., v. Korlescue invalided; date of 
coin. 2.3d March ll’.;$l. — Cadet W. J. .\rrow pro- 
moted to i:mk of ens. from 2.3/1 Mar/:h to 

r/)inplele estab. 

Assist. .*^iirg. 1). F.'dc/nier to be medical otllccr to 
zill;ih /if R.ijahmundry, v. McDonald prom. 

Capt. Robert G/n/lnn, 2lJtIi N.L, tobe major of 
brigade at Rangal/>re, v. Dyce prom. 

March 2i).—hlh L.C. Lieut. James Grant to be 
adj. 

•TW N.L Li/'ut. G. A. Tulloch to be adj. 

Lieut, an/l Ad j. E. Simpson, and I/ieut. and Qu. 
Mast. H. I', n.irker, Ma/tras Europ. regt. (having 
declined to undi tgo pn scribe/l examinati/m in 
Ilindoosianeo langnag/q removed fr/nn their rcs- 
p/*clive staff ap)iointineMts. 

Aprit — Assist. Surgs. A. Mackintosh, m.d., 
.'inil 'J'. IL Caniuin, penriitt/'/l to enter on general 
duties /)f anny. 

Capt. E. Derville, of artillery, permitted to re- 
sign jipp. /if commissary of ordnance with liydra- 
iKi/l subsidiary for/'o. 

Lieut. John C. Hawes, left wing Madras Europ. 
rcgl., lolie.'idj., V. Simpson removed. 

Maj.'.r I*. E. Craigie, H.M. ."otli regt., to have 
tcin]iorary c/mnnan/I /if Puoiiamallee during ab- 
sence of Maj/ir Rriint/m. 

Capt. l*e:/T Hamond, of artillery, to lie coiii- 
inissavy /if ordn;in/‘e t > Hy/lndud subsidiary force, 
V. Iberville re.’.igned. 

Aitrilii. — 41/./ N.l. Sen. Fins. George Road to be 
lieut., V. I’lyler dec. ; date of com. 1st April IH.31. 

— SsiperiiMiii. Ens. M. H. Hi/Tiiadniirt/^donetfec- 
five streiiglh of regt. to complete its estab. 

Siirg. Sir 'riioin.is Sevestre, k.t..s., t/) 'act as 
surj/oon to Lnn.dii- and F'einale Asylums, and 
Assist. Siir.g. W. Mortimer, ai.d., to act as super- 
iiiten/l/’iil of va/riii '.tion, /luring alisence of Siirg. 
Atkinson fniiu pivsi/lency, /m sick cert. 

27//1 N.l. Ens. 1 1. V. ivipo L/) be a/lj. 

Ilrail (jaarft rs, Mtn ch .3') — Major T. T. Pasko, 
h-ns/^ brig.'/le, to have connnaiiii of artillery in 
Mysore /livision. 

Assist. Surg. C. C. J/ilmsoii iiostod t/j 2d Nat. 
Vet. b:di:ilio:i. 

/I;>i // Lieiii. Hislf/p to ;u r as qu. mast, and 
Jntei p. t/>ltiii I,.C., dm ing absence of Lieut. Mac- 
/loii.ild f»ii fur!.; /late /if /ndiM- I.’ith.Jaii. 13.31. 

Aj>i\l :i — Lieut. J. J. Losh, doing duly with 27th 
regt., to ;.i-l ms ipi. mast, and interp. to ihat corps, 
V. French resjgneil. 

Lii iit. W. !i. Miller removed from 1st to 2d bat. 
artiilei y. 

Fort St. Ccon-f, April 1.3. — Capt. J. D. Stokes, 
4th N.L, pennitUiil i/i pla/'e his services at dispo- 
sal of Supreme G/iveriiiiu nt 

April 15. — Inj'.mtrp. .Sen. Lieut. Col. Wm. Clap- 
hain to be col/in/ l. v. Snow dec.; date /if com. .5th 
April 1331.— Sen. M.aj/ir Hetiry W'alpole, from 33th 
N.L, to be lieut. col., in sue. to Clapham prom. | 
dated ditto. 

33//1 N.L Sen. Capt. W. T. Sneyd to be major, 
and Sen. Lieut. Fldw. Messiter to be capt., in sue. 
to AValpole prom. ; date of c/nns. 5th April 1831.— 
Supcrniim. Lieut. Thos. Maclean admitted on ef- 
fective strength of ret^t. to complete Its ectah. 

Afu-U lf >. — Maiiras JSnrnp. Rc^t. Lieut. J. C. 
Hawes to be qu. mast, and interp., v. Barker re- 
move/l. 

22.— Lieut, and /\dj. J. Deane, Sftth N.L, 
removed from his statt* ajipointment • in conse- 

a ucnce of want of a suftlcient knowledge of Hln- 
oostanee language. 

Hi-ad-Quartem, J 2.— Assist. Surg. W. Mid- 
dlcmnss posted to 35th N.l. 

April 15 Adj. Payne (late of 4th Nat. Vet. Bat.) 

permitted to reside and draw his pay within limlti 
of southern division of army. 
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Cadet A. M. Molyneaux remored from 34th, to 
do duty with 7th N.I. 

ArtUlery. Cadets E. J. Mor^tan, A. B. Gould, 
and R. Kitikcad, removed from 3<l to 2d bat. 

lAght Cavalrff. I.ieut. Col. .1. (IJollettc removed 
firom 1st to 7th ref;t.— Lieut. Col. M. ICddle re- 
moved rtom 7th to 2d do Lieut. Col. R. B. Otto 

removed from 2d to 1st do. 

Lieut. A. T. Duke, Madras Europ. regt.. to net 
as adj. 


^Assist. Surg. D. F. McLeod posted to 25th regt. 


s' Afn'il 21. — Lieut. L. Rudd. 37th N.T., to act as 

a u. mast, and interp. to that corps, v. Neeve re- 
igned. 

April 25. — Ens. B. T. Giraud, 22d, to do duty 
with 52d regt. till 31st Dec. 1031. 

Mny 2. — Assist. Surg. II. Gooilall to do duty with 
H.M, 48th regt. 

• Map A. — Capt. G. Scott, lllh regt., directed to 
Tc;}oin his corps. 

Lieut. Freeman, 45th regt., directed to rejoin 
his corps. 

May 5. — Lieut. R. Affleck, ItiUi, permitted to 
do duty with 49th regt. till 31st Dec. next. 

May ^. — Colonel W. Claphani (late prom.) post- 
ed to 5th N.I. 

. Lieut. Col. F. W. Wilson removed from 25th to 
35th N.I. — Lieut. Col. (J. Waugh removcHl from 
35th to22ddo. — Lieut. Col. C. A. Walker removcnl 
from 22d to 4.3d do.— Lieut. Col. H. Walpole (late 
prom.) posted to 25th do. 

Lieut. S. R. Hicks, who was app. on 17tli Oct. 
1829 to act as qu. mast, and interp. to M5ih regt., 
directed to resume his app. of adj. to that corps. 

Ens. C. J. Farran, 35th regt., to act as qu. mast, 
and interp. to that corps, v. Hicks. 

, May UK — Ens. C. G. Flees posleil to .‘Uth L.I., 
but will continue to do duty with 49th regt. till 31st 
Dec. 1831. 

Ens. J. B. Haymon posted to 6th N.I., at Palain- 
cottah. 


Fort St. George, ^prf7 26.— -ist-Licut. C. J. Grt*en 
to he superintending engineer in centre div isiun. 

Ist-Lieut. S. Best to be acting assistant civil en- 
gineer in siiuthem division. 

April 29. — Cadet of Engineers W. W. Saun- 
ders admitted on estab. 

Col. E. H. Smith, c.b., to exercise command of 
light fleld division of Hyderabad subsid. force. 

May C.— Lieut. W. H. Simpson, 3Cth N.I., to 
be deputy assist, quarter-master general of army. 

30th N.I. Ens. J. Halpine to be adj., v. Deane 
removed. 


G.O. — The Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
la pleased to direct, that the under-mentioned 
cadets of cavalry, artillerv, and iufantTy shall act 
as comets, 2d-lieuts. and ensigns respectively in 
the corps in which they are serving, until vacan- 
cies occur to bring them on the establishment, and 
that they shall rank under all cornets, 2d-lieuts., 
and ensigns, and relatively with each other accord- 
ing to their standing as cadets : 

Cavalry. Cadets E. E. Miller, A. B. Jones, 
Thos. Snell, Thos. L. Pettigrew, and M. Sykes 
Ottley. 

ArtnUary. Cadets J. D. Mein, C. C. Harvey, J. 
U. Bouxdieu, G. P. Eaton, E. J. Morgan, W. H. 
Grubb, A. B. Gould, Thos. Austin, Rich. Kin- 
kead, J. G. Balmain, John Caulfield, Geo. Selby, 
H. T. M. Berdmore, Geo. Hutton. 

If^/bmtry. Cadets C. G. Flees, J. B. Hayman, II. 
Houghton, R. T. Snow, G. A. Brassey, P. L. 
Spry, R. B. Boddington, Willoughby Fleetwood, 
fiilw. Perlera, James Eykyn, J. N. Warrington, 
Hornby Blrley, James Hacking, Gardiner Harvey, 
J. EdipuLacon, M. Beachcroft, D. H. Dundas, 
F. S. S.‘ Stuart, W. L. Boulderson, Peter Fair, H. 
R. PhiBdtt. Wm. Hake, Patrick Ogilvie, Edw. 
Nasmm, GUIbrd Glasscott, Wm. Scale, C. D. 
BaMngton, S. Oompertz, Edw. D. Roper, Wm. 
P. Luscombe, Wm. Brown, Edw. Armstrong, H. 
F.* Ghiktard, M. B. Cooper, Wm. F. Newby, C. 
F. Kirby, S. S. Cofflh, John Stewart, A. M. 
MColfbeux, J. T. Walker, P. G. Gazalet, H. G. 
Free, and Edwin Robertson. 

May 10.— X.I. Sen. Ens. Ponsonhy Shaw 


. — Madras. [Nov. 

to Lc lleut., V. Furlonge dec. ; date of coin. 2nth 
Nov. 1820.— Cadet C. G. Pices to be ens. ftom23a 
March to complete estab. 

A7th N.I. Sen. Lieut. Fr«l. Miiichin to lie capt., 
V. Grovihi rtlbed ; duteof coin. I7»lt t>ct. 

Siipermmi. Lieuts. I). H. Stevenson, of 12lh, 
aiul t.:ii:iricrs Taylor, of 47tl) N.I., admitted on 
etlirtive stumgth of their respective corps to com- 
plete c-slab. 

iUh N.I. Sen. Ens. Thos. McOoun to helieut., 
v. Gordondec. ; dale of com. 29th April 1031. — 
(’adft J. H. ll.iymaM to be ens. from 2yth April 
1831 to complete estab. 

Lieut. A. K. Nisbett, Mndr.is Europ. regt., 
trausf. to pension establishment. 

Lieut, and Qu. Mast. C. Woodfall, 47th N.I., 
reinovetl from his staff u]>poiutment in coiisc*- 

a uenceof want of competent knowledge of llin- 
iKistanoe language. 

May 13.— 13//i N’.J. Sen. Licnt. J. C. Glover to 
lie capt., V. Fyfe dec.; date of coni. 12th Nov. 
Ift39. — Siipenmm. Lieut. G. C Hughes admitted 
on eflective strength of regt. to complete its estab. 

Cadet W. W. Saunders, corps of engineers, to 
be an acting 2d-lieut. until a v.'icancy occurs to 
bring him on estab. 

Lieut. C. A. Browne perm ittetl to join 15tli regt. 
employed on service in districts of Mysore and 
Kauara with leave of absence for three months. 

May 10. — Acting Cornet St. V. 
Pitcher, of cavalry, to do duty with riding-school 
at Bangalore. 

ilfM.V’19. — Assist.Siirgs.J.Gill and C. Rogers, m.d., 
to doduty with 11.M.57tli regt. till further orders. 

3/./// 21 Cornet Miaitlaiid to act as adj. to 4th 

L.l*.,"duriiig uUseiice of Lieut. Forbes on furl. ; 
dale of order 2d May. 

3/<r//2.1. — I/ieut. Warren to act as qu. mast, aiul 
interp. of 2ih N L, tliMiiig absence of Ens. 
Nicholls on furl. ; date of or dor 15th May. 


Fnit St. Georgr, 3f//.v 10.— Siipermmi. Lieut. J. 
G. Neill, lutanitted on eifective strength of Madras 
Eiirirp. Regt., to complete its estab. 

Siipernuin. Lieut. II. Harriot, admitted on 
eflective strength of 39th N.I., ditto. 

Mr. St. V. Pitcher, admitted on estab. as a cadet 
for cavalry, and to act as a cornet until vacancy 
occurs to brhig on fixed estab. 

Major James Tennant, :i5th N.I., permitted to 
retire from service of Hon. Compsuiy, and to re- 
turn to Europe. 

May 20. — Mr. Alex. J. Will a^linitted on estab. 
as an assistant surgeon. 

May 21. — Lf‘/f Wuig Matlrns Karop. Hegt. Sen. 
Ens. Fr. Ham'ilton to lie lieiil., in sue. to Kyd 
prom. ; datc<l 12th Dec. 1020. 

39//i AM. Sen. Maj. Win. Kelso, from 2ljtb regt. 
to lie lleut col., in mic. to Clapham prom. ; dated 
.5th April 1031. 

2Viith N.I. Sen. ('ajit. N. AR C’S to be major. Sen. 
Lieut. 1>. L. Aniotl to bec:ipt., and .Senior Ei's. S. 
Bayly to be lit-ut., in sue. to Kelso prom. ; dated 
.5lh April 10.31. 

I9th N.I. Sen. Ens. Henry Nott to lie lieut., 
V. Sandys dismibsed ; dated 25th May 1039. 

Acting Ensigns II. Houghton, R. T. .Snow, and 
G. A. Brassy to be ensigns from 29th April 1031 re- 
spectively, to cuinplGte estab. 

23d L.I. .Sen. Lieut. H. T. Ogilvie to be capt., 
and Sen. Ens. R. D. Armstrong to be lieut., v. 
Wallace dec. ; dated 20th May 1831. 

Acting Ens. R. Boddington to be ens,. from 20th 
May 1831, to complete estab. 

35th N.I. Sen. Capt. T. H. Monk to be mMor, 
Sen. Lleut. C. Turner to be cant., and Sen. Ens. 
C. J. Farran to be lieut., v. Tennant retired: 
dated 18th May 1831. 

Acting Ens. P. L. Sprye to be ens. from 18th 
May 1831, to complete estab. 

Acting Comet E. E. Miller to be comet from 
7th Feb. 1831, to comi^te estab. 

47lA N.I, Lieut. Fred. Enspr to be qu. mast, 
and interp., v. Woodfall removed. 

May 27. — Maj. Gen. John Dairy mple (having 
arrived at Madras) arhnittcil on estab. from 24di 
May, V. Right Hon. the Earl of Camivath. 
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1831 .] Hechter, 

Jones* Ganntic Europ. vet. bat.* to act 
as paymaster at Visagapatam during absence* on 
leave* of l.leut. G. J. Richardson. 

Capt. W. Sinclair, 4th L.C., to have charge of 
invalids, &c., procedlng to Englontl on ship tin- 
source, 

llead-Quarfcrst Mnt/ 2;'5. — Vostinfcso/ Knsi^s. 
11. Houghton to left wing of Madras Europ. regt., 
H. T. Snow to 2()th IV.I. ; (1. |A. Rrassey to Iflth 
do. ; I’. 1^. Sprey to aoth do. 

Cornet E. E. M iller jiofilcd to 1st L.C., but to 
continue with riding-school at Ihingalorc until re< 
ported qualified to join bis rogt. 

Afu!/ ‘2fj. — Assistant Surffeons remoned to Ao 
di/t.V. J. Gill, W. Gilchrist, and T. H. Cannan, 
under superintending surgeon Mysore division; 
C. Rogers, with 11. M. 62d regt. 

Mf/!/ Acting Ens. W. Hake removed from 
iHh to do duty withSPth N.I. 

Fort St. Geor^'O Atny .31.— Cadet of Cavalry A. J, 
Kelso, Cadets of Artillery W. B. Stevens and F. 
V. Vardou, and Cadet of Infantry G. H. Walker, 
admitted on cstah. and directed to art as comet, 
2d llcut., and ensign resi^cctively until vancancies 
occur to bring them on fixed establishment. 

Assist .Surg. .fohn llickcns, doing duty under 
stafT-gnrgcon at Jaulnah* permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

S. Heward, Esq., first member of medical lioard, 
perinited to retire from Hon. (Company’s service, 
from 17th June 

Lieut. Col. J. S. Lindosay, h. p., to be aul-de- 
cninn, to coin.-in-chief, from lllh May, until 
f iirtiier orders. 

2d Lieut. \Vm. Cosmo Gordon of artil., to be 
aid-de-camp to Maj. Gen. John Dalrymplc, from 
24th May. 

Ri'turnnd to dntj/ from FMropn. — Major Geo. 
Muriel, «lh N.I — t'apt. J. 11. WlnlwU, iSth N. I. 
Capt. W. P. Gardiner, Europ. regt. — Lieut. P. 
Henderson, 42d N.I.— 1st Lieut. A. D. Butts, 
engineers. — Ens. John Macdougall. 7th N.I. — 
Surg. W. E. E. Conwcll.— Surg. W. 11. Richards. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To F.tiroiM'.. — MarcJi «. Col. Chas. Macleod, C.B., 
34lh N.I. — Lieut. If. A. Luke, engineers, for 
health.— Ens. II. A. Kennedy, 14tTi N.I., for 
heallb.--Major F. L. Buvinaii, 1st Nat. Vet. Bat. 
— Lieut. J. U. Rolierlson, »th N.I., for health. — 
Ens. C. F. Markeiixie, .'>2d N.I., lor health (his 
furl, to N.S. Wales concelled). — l.'i. TJeut. T,. E. 
Duval, 27th N.I., for health. — Lieut. W.. Beau- 
mont, 2;3d N.I., for h(?a1th. — 22. A.ssist. Surg. 
Alex. Stuart, for healtli. — \])vil 5. Ens. il. T. 
llillyard, 14th N.!., for health. — l.'i. Ens. (?lias. 
A'ouiig, Madriis Enron, regt., for he.alth.— Lieut. 
(V,l. P. Ilendersoii, Madras Kurou. regt. (to em- 
bark from wesicin coast). — IP. L^iit. A. E. Nis- 
lH‘lt, Madras Europ. rogt., for health (to embark 
from Bombay). — 22. MajOr 1 1. W. Hcxlges, .'l4th 
L.Inf. (to embark from ditto).— 2d- Lieut. J. Pa- 
trickson, .3d bat. artil., for health. — 2d. Assist. 
Surg. J. Bell, for health.— 2!). Assist. .Surg. .fohn 
Adam, zillah of Cudd.apah, for health. — May .3. 
Lieut. E. W. Ken worthy, 2:id L.Inf., for health. 
—13. Capt. W. H. Smith, loth N.I., for health 
(to proceed from CapcofGo<Ml Hope).— 20. Capt. 
C. Swanstnn, 24th N.I.— 24. Capt. W. Sinclair, 4th 
L.C. — Lieut. J. J. M. Anderson, 4.’5th N.I., for 
hecvlth. — •21. Lieut. G. Hall, artil., for health Ho 
cmljark from Bomliay).— Ens. C. F. Compton* 
48th N.I., 4for health. — 31. EnB. .W. F. C<x>kc, 
3flthN.L, for one year* on private affairs. — Capt 
W. E. Litchfield* fith L.C., for oneyet^. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— March 4. Col. J. Pren- 
dergast, 39th N.L, mil. auditor gen.* for two 
years, for health (eventually to New Holland). 

To Nam Sovifh Wales April 29. Lieut W. C. 

Onslow, 44th N.I., foe twelvemonths* on private 
affairs. 

■ To 5(ia.— March 29.' Lieut. R. Deacon* 18th 
N.L* until Ist Jan. 1832, for health.— April 5. 
Capt. H. Coyle, 28th N.T.* for six months, for 
health.— 26. Assist Surg. J. R. Gibb, of the ju- 
diclal estab. at Mosullpatam* until 1st April 18.32, 
for health.— May 10, Lieut, and Adj. J. W. Rurc- 
^.r/a/. .ToMrn.jN.fcil. VoL 6 No.Sn. 


Madras. 

sev* 44th N.L, for six months* for health.— 13. 
Lieut F. Danicll, 18th N.I.* for twelve months* 
for health -from Bombay).— 24. Lieut. R, Lam- 
bert, Idth N.I., for health, until .30th April 1832. 

To return to Modms.— March 0. Ens. J. W. 
Farnin, 25111 N.L, for three months, for health. 

To Hnufful . — April 1.5. Assist. .Surg. J. W. Mail- 
lardet (already at Calcutta) to remain till 31st Aug, 
18.11, on private affairs. 

Canrellt'd . — 'rhe le.ave of Capt. F. Bond, of 
artil., to Bengal.— TJjc leave of Lieut. John Ger- 
rani, of 4.5: h N.T„ to Europe. 


SillFPlNG. 

Arrivals. 

April U. WrlliaM Wilson, Landalc, from Penang. 
— 13. David Clarke, Viles, from Singapore. — Ifi. 
Nerbudda, Patrick, from Mauritius.- 17. Robarts, 
Miirr^, from Bourbon.— 21. Vir^nia, Hullock* 
from Bombay. — 24. Capricorn, Smith, from Mau- 
ritius and 'rrlncomallee.— 27. F^shire, Crawley* 
from Amherst : and Hercules, Wilson, from Pe- 
nfuig. — SUh Claudtne, Meathom, from London and 
Cape. — Afro/ 1. Mexander, Wake, from Bourbon. 
— S). Danish ship Norden, Burd, from Cape arid 
Ceylon.^ — 11. II. C. .S. Thames, Forbes, from 
don, — 12. Highland Chief, Fennie, from Slam* 
.Singapore, &o. — 13. Hesonree, Shuttieworth, 
from New South Wales (with head-quarters of 

H. M. 57th regt.)— Hi. Caroline, Tregartha, from 
Calcutta. — 1st. II. M. S. Catcotlilc, Montague, from 
Trincomallct'. — 22. Drorean, McKenzie, from 
C Calcutta. — 2.3. Cheasunt, M*Callum, ft'om Mau- 
ritius and Trincomalloc.— 24. 11. C. S. Repulse, 
Gribblc, frrim London.— 28. IL M, S. CtdcuUa 
(84), Fisher, and 11. M. S. Chattenffer, Freeman- 
ile, both from Bombay. — 29. H . C. sloop of war* 
Coate, Pepper, from Bombay and Cewlon.— 30. 
frt?o»vH«”«»Tullis, from Calcutta. — Junei, Aurora, 
Owen, from Lr)ndon and Cape: and Frances 
Charlotte, Coglilnii, from Isle of France.— 4. 
Vlanter, Steward, from I.ondon and Ceylon. 

Depart ares. 

April 2. H.M.S. SrtteWfr*, Parker, on a cititze; 
and American ship Georgian, Land, for Cal- 
cutta. — 23. Vitginia, Hullock, for Calcutta. 
— 27. Williftni Wilson, Laiidale, for Calcutta. — 
Nerbmlda, Patrick, for Calcutta. — Afo^.3. Alex- 
ander, Wake?, for Covclong. — 7« Capricom, Smith* 
for (’:ilcutta. — lit. Roharts, Murr.3y, for Calcutta. 
— 11. D'lvid Clarke, Viles, for Calcutta. — IS. 
II.C.S. Thames, Forl>os, for Cakaitta. — 17. Fifb- 
shire, Crawley, for C.'ilcutta. — 20- Norden, Burd* 
for I'.alfutta.— 2.5. Drtmgan, McKenzie, for Mau- 
ritius. — Caroline, Tregartha, for New South 
Wales. — 30. H.l\S. Repulse, (Iribble, for Cal- 
cutta. — 31. n.t'.sUKip of viar CifOtr, Pepper, for 
NcwSoutli VV^■^les. — June 3, Il.M.S. Calcutta (M), 
Fisher, for England. — 11. Aurora, Owen, for 
C'alcutta. — 12. Planter, Stew.ird, for Calcutta.— 

I. 5. tieorginna, Ttdlis, for London. — 19. Claudine, 
llcathorn, for London. 

Freight to London (June 19)— Dead weight ^4; 
light goods ,-£.*6. lUs. to jC?. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ANI> 
DEATHS. 

UIHTHS. 

March 12. At Tranquebar, the lady of Lieut* 
L. E. Duval. 27th N.L, of a son. 

22. At Darwar* the lady of Assist. Surg. Wm* 
Ker Hay, of a son. 

98. At Jaulnah, the lady of Lieut. E. MTillis* 
28th N.I.. of a son. 

29. At Ootacamund, on the Neilgherry .Hills* 
the lady, of I.leut. Wm. Gomperts. of a son. 

.30. At Madras, the lady of Mo^r Isadto* of a 
son. 

31. At BangnloTc, the lady of Capt. W. Lang* 
ford* Slit N.I., of a son. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of J. H. Thomat* 
Esq., 7th L.C., of a daughter. _ 

April 2. At Baralore, the lady of Dr. Ridkr * 
horse artillery, of a daughter. 

.3. At Madras, tliewifeof Mr. H. Blacker* of a 
son. 

(T) 
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Hc^lstvr, — l^fadras. 
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A. At CannanoTOf the lady of (Tnpt. Uoss, IStli 
N.I., of a daughter. 

B. At Trichlnqpoly, the lady of Cant. Percival 
Browne, of 1 1. Mi. 41st regt., of a son. 

10 . At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. CTol. 
Elphinstone, of a son. 

— At Secunderabad, the lady of Cant. H. Lee, 
11 th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Bangalore, Mrs. J. White, of a son. 

12. At Chingleput, the lady of Andrew N. M.a- 
grnth, Ksq., of a s<jti. 

— At Madras, Mrs. David Dalton, of a daugh- 
ter. 

13. At the government Imuso, Madras, the lady 
of C. M. Liisfiingtnn, P'sq., of a daughter. 

14. At Salem, the lady of Ir. S. lIooiH*r, Esq., 
Madras civil service, of :i son. 

15. At Ihilaveraiti, the lady of Lieut. Macken- 
zk*» 5th N.I., of a son. 

— <• At Madras, Mrs. Paul.loseph, of a son. 

IB. At Madnu. the lady of Lieut. T. C,. Silver, 
21>th N.I., of a daughter. 

IB. At Madras, the lady of the Bcv. F. .1. Dar- 
rah, A.M., chaplain of Black Town, of a .son 
and heir. 

— At Mysore, Mrs. E. Ilaycs, of a son. 

19. At Bangalor the wife of Mr. K. Butter- 
field, iiicilical estab.. of a son. 

22. At Madras, Mrs. Henry Doll, of a daughter. 

23. At Kotagherry, the lady of E. B. Thomas, 
£sq., civil service, of .a sou. . 

— At Ootacdiuund, Mrs. C. D’^antos, of a 
daughter. 

29. At Madras, the laily of Thomas Prender- 
gast, Esq., Madras civil service, of a son. 

— At M.adras, the wife of Mr. J. J. Mackcrtich, 
of a daughter. 

Maff 1. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of the 
Rev, .lames Wright, of a son. 

7. At Arcot, the lady of B. W. Cumbcrlege, 
Esq., 7th L.C., of a son. 

!l. At Bellary, the lady of Maj<>r J. P. James, 2d 
regt., of a daughter. 

19. At Bellary, Mrs. DeCrayter, of a daughter. 

11. At Vellore, the lady of Capt. W. Macleod, 
.35th N.I., of a daughter. 

12. At Jaulnah, the Kidy of Lieut. J. II. Gun- 
thorpe. horse artillery, of a daughter. 

14. At Vepery, Mrs. W. W. \ViIkins, of a son. 

22. At Bangalore, the lady of f7apt. Augustus 
CTarkc, deputy assist, com. gen., of a son. 

25. At Madras, the lady of C. Gulchard, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

27. At Quilon, the lady of W. IIuThain, Esq., of 
a child, sull-hnrn. 

2n. At Cuddialore, Mrs. Manuel D. Vaz., of a 
daughter. 

31. At Bangalnro, the lady of A. Wilkinson, 
Esq., 33fl N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Palaveram, the laily of Capt. Andrew 
Pr.-uer, 45th M.!., of a son. 

Jiittfi 9. At Visuigapatani. the lady of Lieut. Os- 
wald Bell, 12th nTi., of a daughter. 

3. At Ootacauiund, the latiy of Wm. Douglas, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

a. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. G. C. Whit- 
lock, 3Btli N.L, of a son. 

Latelff. On lM>ard the Afaimnfthtont off the 
Cape of Goo<l Hope, Mrs. Minchen, of a daughter. 


MAllKIAOKS 

Marr:h93, At Cuddalcrre, F. A, West, Esq., of 
the civil service, to Anne Augustine, widow of the 
late Rev. H. Allen. 

28. At Gopaulpcior, near Ganjam. Lieut, and 
Adi. Shepherd, 1st bat. inoneers. to Catherine 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of W. J. Culley, 
Esq. 

dpHl 2. At Saniulcottab, Lieut, and AdJ. 'W. E. 
L. Evelyn, 41st N.I., to Henrietta Frances, daugh- 
ter of C&pt Mathews, late of the.T7th N.I. 

4. At vepery, AssisUnt Apothecary W. Weir to 
Miss Ann Davis. 

B. At St. Thomd, Mr. Francis Lovery to Miss 
Harriet Helen Marjum. 

9. At Madras, A. Shlrrefs, Esq., 1st. bait, pio- 
neers, to Mary Agnes, eldest daughter of the late 
Edward Rist, liSq., of the Indla-House, and 
nelce to the archdeacon. 

21. At Madras, Capt. Westrop Watkins to 
CiUOlbrine Amelia, ^dest daughter of Lieut. Col. 

AllwnderalMul, Capt R. Alesumdcr, assbt 
qu. F. D. H. S. F., to Charlotte, 


eldest daughter of Midor J. Stewart, British resi- 
dent at the court of If. II. the Nizam. 

JIfaj/ 6, At Madura, Mr. A. Meneaud, assistant 
surveyor, to Matilda,' youngest daughter of Lieut- 
T. Bninton, of the Carnatic European Veteran 
Battalion. 

27. At Madras, Mr. R.W. Careless to Miss Mary 
Tulloh. 

.39. At Pondicherry, Edward Gordon, Esq., of 
Myrtle Grove, Madras, to Matilda, daughter of 
Augustus Heguin, Esq. 

— At Ve|M*ry Mr. George Winter, master tailor, 
to .Fulht, only daughter of the late Mr. Thomas 
Gager. 

JtiMfi 1. At Madras, Mr. Joseph Venant to Miss 
Anne Thcvidftra Kentish. 

9. At Miulras, U. McDowell, Esq., II. H. N. in- 
fantry, to Anita Marla, youngest daughter of the 
late Lieut, t'ol. C - A, Muat. tif this establishment. 


DEATIIS. 

March 21. At Pungantxir, Mr. Daniel Vandcr- 
wart, in his BJtli year. 

22. At Madras, Mrs. C. C. Filsjicnt, relict of 
the late Capt. P. F. FiLsjient, of ll.M. Meuron 
regiment, aged 75. 

31. At Chitwailc, IJcut. Duncan Flyter, of the 
41st regt. N.L 

April I. At Paulghaiitchcrry, Mrs. Charlotte 
Akers, aged 53. 

.3. At Tranquebar, Eleonora Augusta, third 
daughter of the late Colonel ijtricker, of hji» 
Danish majesty's service. 

4. At Bellary, in his forty-ninth year. Colonel 
Edward Wiuterton Snow, C'.B., and comiiuinding 
the station. He distinguished himself at Assay*.* 
and Argaum, and at Mahidimre, where ho led, m 
a manner never to be forgotten, the memorable 
charge of the ride corps, contributing its full 
share to the fortune of the day, almost at the cost 
of its own extermination. He was subsequently, 
in high staff employ to the eastward, and was ex- 
pecting removal from Bellary to stilt higher com- 
mand, when death arrested his career. 

— At Mysore, John Hflary Welsh, son of Mr. 
Welsh, of Serlngapatam, aged 19. 

«. At Wallqlahbatl, Sophia Jessy, daughter of 
Capt. W. Cotton, 19th N.L, agwl 4 years. 

7- At Madras, Capt. E. S. Dickson, 1st native 
veteran liattalion. 

8. At Trichinopoly (two lumrs after the birth of 
a son), Frances Asnly, wife of Capt. Percival 
Browne, of H.M.41st regt. 

9. At Madras, Mr. Joseph Jacnlis, of the Male 
Free School, aged 4.'>. 

19. .At Madras, Mrs. Jesscy Blacker, wife of Mr, 
II. Blacker, after chfid-birth. 

21. At Madras, in her 29th year, Kliza, eldest 
flaughter of Mr. J. J. Simon, and niei'c to the late 
John Shaw, Estp 

— At Madras, Mr. Anthony Caffhrey, aged 51- 

25. At Vepery, of liver complaint, Harriet, 

third daughter of the late Capt. R. Allan, aged 9 
years. 

27. At Bellary, after a short but severe illness, 
Capt. J. J. Moss, of H.M. 48th regt. 

;J9. At Vellore, T. Appavoo Moodcllar, manager 
ill the Fort Adjutant’s Office at Vellore. 

Mar/ 1. At St. ThomiS, John Nixon, Esq,, for- 
merly a major in his Majesty’s service. He served 
in the West Indies, at Walchercn, and was on the 
staff* of .Sir Miles Nigliingale, both in the Petiin- 
suLa war and when he was ('ominandcr-in-chief at 
BnmiMy. He was afterwards dcvmty adjutant ge- 
ncrul at Java, and for some time private secretary 
to Sir Evan Nefican. In 1819 he went to Europe 
broken in health, and in 1822 left the army, short- 
ly after which he returned to this country in the* 
hope of obtaining civil employment, and succeed- 
ed during the government of Sir Thomas Munro. 

2. At Rogonautjioorum, in the Nizam’s territo- 
ries, of Jungle rever, Lieut. James Colin Dar- 
deli, 39th regt. N.L, and assist, surveyor Hy- 
derabad survey. 

4. Aft Vellore, Charlotte AugusU, ilaughtcr of 
the late Dr. Alexander Martin, of Singapore, aged 
3 years. 

5. At St. Thom£, Anne, daughter of the Rev. 
F. J. Darrah. aged 1 year. 

11. At Cannanore, m his 27th year, Mr. J. W. 
Hall, late of the principal collector's estabUsh- 
ment at Mangalore. 

12. At Nagpore, Harry Berry, eldest son of 
Lieut. Darby, 22d legt.* aged 3 years. 
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l.% At Pulicat, Lieut. John Smith, late of the 


Slstre^t. I'eht infantry. 

— At Bellary, Margaret Ann, wife of Qu. Mast. 
.SerJ. J. L. T)cgr.*iytc>r, 2<1 N.I. 

l.'t. At Madras, aged 2l), Selina Roscanna, relict 
of the late (\ H. W. liines. Esq. 

Hi. At Madras, M rs. Olnlam, wife of M. Olxlatn, 
Esq., late resident, of Pulicat, agcnl .Vi. 

— At PalatncoUah, Qu. Mast. Serj. Thomiis 
.Tones, l.st regt. N.I. 

1!». At P.daverain, .Tames AVallace, Esq., captain 
ill thc2:id vi?gt. of light infautay. 

— At Teihcherry, in his 40th year, Mr. .T. L. 
Andrew, third writer of the Pay Ofticc at t'aniia- 
uore. 

22. At Pal.imcottali, CarolioeS.'irah, daughter of 
i’apt. J. D. .Awdry, l.st regt. N.I. 

2:i. At Madras, Michael T). Baruom, Esq., mer- 
chant, age<l .*12. 

— .At Madras, .T.irnos Vetch. Ksej., surgeon of 
11. M. ship fVoerv/i/c, ;uid iatc of II. M. ship Stnm\v. 

24. At Mosulipatain, Itichard Cuains, 4!lth 

regt. N.I. 

'J5. At M.sdras, of child-birth, Tnnillna, wife 
of Mr. M. irUoxario. 

2(i. At ViisagapHtaui. Lieut. Win. N. Fortcscuc, 
of the (Carnatic. European Veteran Battalion 

2«. At Wallamgabady, of inflammation of the 
liowels, KiuH'ceding a vuilent attack of epidemic 
cholera, Ens. Justinian Raynslbrd Drought, of 
the 2.'jth rc’gt. N.I. 

20. At Ootacamund, Helen, svife of Henry 
Dickinson, I<^q., of the civil service. 

.30 At Sheemoh, Capt. John Edw.srd Chauvel, 
of the I5th regt. N.I. 

June\. AtEgmore, Mr. Thomas Turnbull, as- 
sistant revenue surveyor, aged .'i2. 

;i. At M.adras, Eleanora, youngest daughter of 
Mr. Francis Is.'iac, jeweller, aged 0 years. 

4. .At Madras, VcmlKiukuin Kl.sliiiali Bramin, a 
rcspectabhr merdi.ant, aged Q). 

J>. At Madras, Mrs. Cecilia Anne Comer, agetl 
10, wife of Mr. C. .S, Corner, of the (iovernincnt 
Bank. 


ISontbati. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territoriul Jhipartmcnt. 

Mnrrh 10. Mr.W. C. Andrews, acting first assis- 
4 .Till to principal collector of •Surat. 

Ajn‘il'22. Mr. E. Montgonicrie, first assistant to 
piincipal collector in Concaii. 

Mnjf Ki. Mr. IT. P. Malet, assistant to junior 
principal collector of PcMiiia. 

Mr. W. E. Frcre, assistant to principal collector 
of .Surat. 

Mr. A. CampcH, ditto ditto. 

10. Mr. Henry Young, jun., a.ssistant to collec- 
tor of sea customs in Guaerat. 

June'!, Mr. H. K. Pringle, first assistant to prin- 
cipal collector of 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Romhat/ Castle, Map fl, lAll.— Go/wndnuse Rat- 
tnlum. IJcut. C. U. Rowan to lie adj., v. l*rother 
proceeding to Europe; date 25th April. 

nth N.7. Lieut. U. Parquhar to lie adj., v. Gra- 
ham dec.; and Ens. C. S. Mant to be qu. mast., 
and intcarp. in Hiiidooetonee language, v. Farqu- 
har; date 23d April. 

10/A N.h Capt. C. F. Hart to be major, and 
Lieut. J. O. Hume to be capt., in sue. to Ocllaais 
invalided ; date 27th April 1H31. — Superiium. 
Lieut. C:. A. Echalae admitted on effective strength 
from above date, v. Hume prom. 

Majors. Powell to be adj. gen. of army, with 
official rank of lleut. col., from date of departure 
of Lieut. Col. Aitchison for Europe. 

Capt. J. Keith to act as adj. general of army uniU 
further orders. 
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SIlIl’l’ING. 

Arrimls, 

Map 1. Ciainnont, Kinc.Tld, from Greenock.— 
2. H.C. sloop of war Ttvnutr, Wells, from Baifsn- 
dore. — 2. FAizalifth, M*Alpiti, from Greenock. — 
n.llHuupuuuUi, Wihlridge, from London. — !), N«- 
rnriift (iiiorin, from Boinlxm. — 1). H.C.S. ilnrh- 
hiphnniMhiri', ( ■l.'isspoole, from London, and 
ll.M.S. Stitrllifi’t Parker, from 'rrin»on-.all<‘(*. — 

I. 3. Fit/hiif Fait, Gardner, from < ’alien; — 31, 

II. (\S. Mnrtjms of llnnili/, I line, from London. 

- -*50. Chni'los Ktn"!", Hro-Mi*, from London. — :»]. 
II.C*..S. Ihtfcti nf Snsitpr^ Whiiliead, from London. 
— Juno 1 . H.O. brig of war KniJinttos, Denton, 
from Mal.'ibar coast. — 2. Unircruv, Duthie, from 
Glasgow. 

DfjMflttres, 

Map 1. li.r. sloop of war Cootr, Pepper, for 
New .Son tij Wales, — It. ClevrUtwl, llavcWU, for 
Liveiq«x»l. — II. Netvtou, Rising, for London. — 

] *. sir John line Jinid, ILiig, fi>r lyiverpofd. — 
1.7. 11. M, recently launched snip ('ulriiftn, (It4>, 
FIsIu't, for Madras and England; nml ll.M.S. 
Vhnlh-.i.z'eir, FreemanLle, for Madni',. — 23. Robert, 
Whitten, for Londc-m. 


Freight to London {May lit) 12s. per toiu 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BlIiTHS. 

April At Boinliay, the lady of A. N, Shaw, 
Esq., of a son. 

20. At Ahinedniiggiir, the lady of Lieut. T. 
f'lcather, qr. m.as. (toland.'uizu bat. of artillery, 
of a daughter. 

24. At DapooHe, thchaxly of Lieut. J. S. Ram- 
say, 4th N.I., acting major of brii;adc Koiikaii, 
of a son. 

2f». .At U.:lg.auin, the lady of Lieut. C'atcs, 
ILM. 20th regt., of a son. 

27* At the Bhooj residency, the lady of Lieut. 
Tkil. Htfiiry l^ottinger, of a "son. 

Map VI. At Bumliay, the lady of George Adam, 
Esq., of .a daughter. 

— At Malligaum, the lady of Major AV. Nixon, 
of the Bit li N.L, of a daughter. 

7. At Poona, the lady of Lieut. Thos. Probyii, 
of a son. 

!l. At Bombay, the widow of the late Mr. Chas. 
Seitz, of a son. 

31. At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. Goodfellow, 
engineers, of a daughter. 


MAJIKIAGKS. 

Ajo'il 19. At Surat, Mr. W. M. Kelly, sub as- 
sistant surveyor and builder, to Miss A. M. Major. 

14. At Boiubay, John AVarden, Esi]., of the 
civil service, to Harriet, second daughter of Lieut. 
(5nl. Lodwick, Bombay army. 

31. At Ilomlmy, Mr IT. A. Used, clerk, presi- 
dency Nagpore, toMissNani^ Durham, daughter 
of the iatc Mr. Assist. Siirg. Durham. 


DKATIIS. 

Feh. 21. At Colaba, Capt. Molyncux Dalrymplc, 
of IT.M. 40th regt. and of Fordt-1 and Clcland in 
Scothind. 

April 7- At Malligaum, of livear complaint, 
Lieut. Thomas Sutton, of the regt. of '.rtillerv. 
iigeil27. 

9. At ITursole, Mr. Thos. Hume, aged 42. 

13. At Baroda, Mr. James <3iasc, agcHl.77. 

19. At Bombay, F. W. Jones. Esq , of the 
civil service, second son of Lieut. Gen. Sir Rich. 
Jones, K.C.B., aged 22. 

22. At Bombay, Ideut. Graham James Graliam, 
adj. 0th regt. N.i., aged 25. 

Map 2. Near P.'inapaudy, sixteen miles S.E. of 
Manantoddy. P. Saunders, Esq., of Bombay, on 
route to the Neilgherries. 

9. At Nalir Hamlet, on the Mahabicswur Hills, 
Matilda, only daughter of Lieut. Col. A. Robert- 
son. resident lit Satarah, aged 0 years. 

30. On outpost at Kallara, in the Southern Cbn- 
kan, Ens. Alfred Wordlc, 4th regt. N.I., aged 24. 
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INot. 


DEBATE AT THE 


East’India House, Sept, 28. 

A Quarterly Gcncrul Court of Proprie- 
tors of East'Indiu Stock was this duy 
held, pursuant to charter, at the Com- 
pany’s house in LcHdcnlinll Street. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read; 

The Chairman (R. Campbell esq.) laid 
before the court a scries of papers which 
had been presented to Parhameiit since 
the meeting of the last general court ; also 
a list of superannuHtions that had been 
granted during the same period. 

PILGRIM TAX. 

Mr. Payntler said, it would, no doubt* 
be in the recollection of gentlemen, that 
It was now about twelve months since he 
had had the honour of proposing a motion 
in that court, which had reference to the 
^ibute levied by the British government 
in India at the different temples in that 
country, and also on the pilgrims resorting 
to those temples. His short object in 
m^ing that motion was, to call on the 
Court of Directors to introduce such steps 
as they might think proper for the direc- 
tion of the government abroad, in dealing 
with these two particular points. It would 
be equally in the recollection of genclc- 
nien, that he had lost the motion which 
he at that time submitted to the court ; 
but so far from having cause of regret on 
that account, lie felt, on the contrary, 
every reason to be satisfied with his at- 
tempt on that day; because it liad elicited 
from the then hon chairman, Mr. Astell, 
whom he did not now see in the court ^than 
whom a more useful or a more excellent 
man did not exist), and from one or two 
of his hon. colleagues, a statement, that 
the subject had been under the considera- 
tion of the executive body, and he was 
assured also that it would receive still fur- 
tlier attention. They felt it to be a ques- 
tion of vital importance to the welfare of 
the country at large ; and they declared 
that their attention should be promptly 
directed to the subject, lliis statement 
gave sincere pleasure to himself and to 
those who acted with him on that occa- 
sion. His object now was, to inquire of 
the hon. chairman, whether, in the course 
of last year, any thing had been done, with 
reference to this subject, by the hon. 
Court of Directors ? Whether any in- 
structions had gone out to India relative 
to this tax ? and, if such were the cose, 
what luul been the result of thoi^e instruc- 

have to stata, that> 
sinew the motion of the hon. proprietor, 


EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


1 am not aware that any instructions have 
been sent out on the subject. 

Mr. jRigby begged leave, with all hu- 
mility, to express his great surprise at the 
answer wliich had thus been given to the 
question of the hoii. proprietor ; because 
lie, however nnworthily, had taken a part 
in tlie debate on this subject; and he 
must say, that he was astonished when he 
found that the court came to a decision 
hostile to the motion of the hoii. proprie- 
tor. On the day to which tlic hon. pro- 
prietor had alluded, he was led to .suppose, 
horn the statement of the hon. Chainnaii, 
and of two or three other Directors, that 
the subject had occupied the attention of 
the executive body, and that measures 
M'ould be tideen, in unison with the feel- 
ings of that court and the uiianiiiious sen- 
timent of the country, to put an end to 
the practice complained of. This was a 
question of great importance— it was a 
question of file dccjiest inor.il importance. 
It utfected the public at lant^, not merely 
of India, iHit. of the whole British empire. 
The eloquent, argumciitiitive, and ener- 
getic sj)ccch of the hon. proprietor on this 
subject, could not be forgotten. It ap- 
]}eured to him — it appeared to every one 
who had paid attention to the subject, 
that this practice affixed a most foul and 
disgraceful stain on our system of rule in 
India. Brief, but emphatic were the wonls 
of tlie hon. proprietor vvlio brought for- 
ward the motion, on this point. “ We, 
Christians,” said he, “ we, professing to 
be a Christian community, are participa- 
tors in a revenue derived from the most 
abominable system of idolatry that ever 
debased and degraded human nature!*’ 
He (Mr. Rigby), actuated by those ago- 
nizing feelings which the speech of the 
hon. proprietor was so well calculated to 
excite, hod declared, and he now repeated 
the declaration, that he would rather that 
his dividends should sink to the bottom of 
the ocean, sooner than that they should 
be discliargedfrom so disgraceful, he would 
say, so impious a source as tills. He felt 
this sentiment the more strongly at the 
present time, when blasphemous publica- 
tions were disseminated in all directions— 
when they were scarcely punished at all — 
when, he lamented to say, men standing 
high in rank and character argued, from a 
false liberality, that persons lending them- 
selves to such demoralizing publications 
ought not to be punished. He thought 
that, at such a time, they were affording a 
matter of argiimcnt to- such individuals, 
when 'they thus openly encouraged idola- 
try, by realizing a revenue drawn from so 
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impure a system. He hoped, therefore, 
tliat amongst tlie powerful and anxious 
claims which their dominions in India 
pressed upon them, the paramount claim 
woul<l not be forgotten, namely, that of 
discountoiiiineing, instead of siijiporting, 
an atrocious system, the more inenfion of 
which wouh! be cnougli to make htiinanity 
shudder. lie truKte<l that serious atten- 
tion would be paid to something more 
than the mere realization of dividends or 
profits; he meant that a duo regard should 
be manifested, not only for the temporary 
welfare, but also for the morals of the 
great Indian community, which Provi- 
dence liad placed under our sway (heaVy 
hear!) When the British nation was pay- 
ing such Jai*ge sums to foreign coimtrics 
for tlie purpose of putting down the slave 
trade, were they to be branded with irre- 
ligiori an<l hypocrisy, because the Comjmny 
lent themselves to tlie continuance of an 
idolatrous worship! Let them, he would 
say, while the whole political world was 
struggling for political advantages — let 
them not forget to look forward to some- 
thing infinitely dearer and more important. 
Without exposing himself to the censure 
of being too moral or too religious — if, 
indeed, a man coidd lie either — he felt it 
to be bis duty to call the serious attention 
of that court, and of the country in gene- 
ral, to a sidijcct wlii(‘ii apja ared to liim to 
be fraiiglit with the deepest interest [hear, 
hear / ) 

EXVENSi; OF ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Captain Goiean wished, before the pro- 
prietors scyiarated, to call the attention 
of the Court to a subject whi(rh had 
created some public animadversion, but 
which, lie believed, bad lieen rather ex- 
uggertited in the statements whicli he had 
seen. It was said that the Court of 
Directors were in the liabit of ])iitting the 
proprietors to very great and needless 
expense on account of eating and drink- 
ing. Breakfasts and luiiclicoiis were 
constantly given in that bouse, and din- 
ners, at least once a-week, were jiro- 
vided at the London Tavern at the ex- 
pense of the jiroprietors. {Lamjhter.) 
The statements to which he alluded 
further averred, that all day long eating 
and drinking was carried on to a great 
extent in tlie house ; and that there was, 
in consequence, a lui-ge consumption of 
sugar and tea and broad and butter. {Mveh 
laughter.) It was also said that the direc- 
tors gave very grand and ^umfituoiis en- 
tertainments to govemoi-s-geiieral, gover- 
nors, and commanders-in-chief, on the 
occasion of their going abroad. 

Mr. Weeding.^^l submit to the bon. 
proprietor, whether, in a general court, 
and without any notice, lie can proceed 
with this subject. The hon. proprietor 
takes for granted that which he happens 


to have seen or heard stated elsewhere; 
and he hopes for the acquiescence of the 
gencnil court wliile he draws tlieir atten- 
tion to matters which appear to be vc^ry 
trifling indeed, {hear, hear!) This course, 
as 1 have before ol^scrvi'd, the lion, pro- 
prietor chooses to take, without Jiaiing 
given any previous notice. Asa menihrr 
of this court, the Inai. pi ojirietor would 
achieve his ohject in a much better man- 
ner by ayqilying for information, in tlie 
first instance, to the directors. 

The Chairman said, that the hon. pro- 
prietor had apprized liim of his inten- 
tion. A statement ccitJiinly bad gone 
forth, connected with tliis subject (a most 
incorrect one, however), in wbicli ex- 
ceedingly great blame was attached to the 
directors. That being the case, and us 
the cliarge was perfectly cajmblc of refu- 
tation, the hon. proprietor had better 
make his statement now. He, tlierefore, 
hoped that the lion, propiietor would 
persevere. 

Cajitain Goioan continued. — So long as 
there u as an impression abroad that the 
Court of Directors were guilty of a breach 
of economy, he felt it to be bis duty to 
express his feelings on the subject. He 
believed that the amount which tho.se 
cntertaiiiineiits was supposed to cost, was 
extremely exaggerated in the public rniiid 
— and that eiicuinstance alone, was, he 
thought, a good reason fur bringing the 
subject forward. He was going on to 
say, when he was internqqied, that ex- 
travngent entertainments, it appeared, 
were given to the governor-general, gover- 
nors, and coumiaiiders-in-ciiief, and other 
high ofticers, to which his Majesty’s 
ministers and various distinguished per- 
sonages were invited. Now, as sueh 
entertainments could not be of verj^ fre- 
quent occurrence, he Iia<l no oitjcction to 
make against them, except as to the 
style and manner in which they were con- 
ducted. The hire of jdate at the dinner 
given to Lord W. Bentinck was said to 
have cost ^6400 or jt'SOO ; that certainly 
was an enormous sum for the mere use 
of that article. According to his view 
of the matter, the strongest reasons for 
tlie disrontiiiiiance of this superfluous 
expense were, first, tliat the Company 
were deeply in debt ; next, the depre- 
ciated value of their stock in the market ; 
and, lastly, the prevention which, pro 
tanto, this system opposed to the due 
reward of old and meritorious servants-* 
and to the relief, which, were not so 
much money thus wasted, might be 
granted to the widow and the fatherless 
in many cases. They all must recollect 
how” frequently the Court of Directors 
were under the painful necessity of re- 
sisting strong claims on their liberality,- - 
he might even say on their benevolence. 
To his own knowledge, a very proper 
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occasion had some time since occurred 
for the exercise of their liberality— nay» 
he would assert, that, in the case to 
which he alluded, justice called on them 
toinjert'ere— yet the directors wore obliged 
to dismiss the application, because he 
believed that they were not able, from 
liiiaiicial considerations, to comply with 
it. lie referred to the case of Dr. Gil- 
christ, the first oriental philologist in the 
world— a man second to none as a lexi- 
cographer and linguist. Yet, notwith- 
standing the sacrifices he had made— 
notwithstanding all he had done to merit 
the patronage of the Company— he was 
pensioned off, in his old age, with a pro- 
vision so scanty that he was ashamed to 
mention it- That meritorious, and in 
every sense of the word, most respect- 
able gentleman, received no more, as a 
literary pension, than ££120 a year. 
Now, it was mainly through Dr. Gil- 
christ’s labours that they had arrived at 
an accurate knowledge of the colloquial 
language of India ; and, therefore, he 
considered that the reward granted to 
Dr. Gilchrist wuwS very inadequate to his 
services. lie was the more confirmed 
in that opinion, when he looked at the 
amount of pensions, set down in their 
book, granted for services far less im- 
portant. Dr. Gilchrist was invited by 
the Marquis Wellesley to assist him in 
founding the college of Fort William— 
and he was promised £0700 a-year, after 
five years’ service. 

Mr. Pot/nder rose to order. It ap- 
peared to him that the introduction of a 
motion on the subject of refreshments 
and entertainments was intended, by a 
side-wind, to bring forward the case of 
Dr. Gilchrist, wdiich ought to be done on 
regular notice of motion. He could not 
see^ any connection l)ctvveen the two 
subjects. 

Captain Chwan proceeded. The hon. 
proprietor would find, if he would allow 
him to proceed — if he would spare him 
from these interruptions— that he was in 
onler. If the expense to which lie had 
alluded had been spared, the amount of 
pension granted to Dr. Gilchrist might 
have been increased; therefore he con- 
tended that the two subjects were not 
disconnected from eacli otlier. Dr. Gil- 
christ, in consequence of his having been 
called on by Marquis Wellesley to assist 
in founding tlie College of Fort William, 
had given up all liis commercial pursuits, 
which were, at the time, highly advan- 
tageous. 

Mr. Wigram rose to order. The pro- 
ceeding of the hon. proprietor was irre- 
gular. If he wished to, make a motion 
to restrain certain expenses, it was ne- 
cessary that he should, in the first in- 
stance, have a return of wliat those ex- 
penses were. The hon. proprietor made 


certain statements relative to those ex- 
penses, and he then went on with other 
matters of a very different nature. As 
to the eulogium upon Dr. Gilchrist, he 
had no objection to hear it at the projicr 
time. 

Captain Gowan said he would, without 
further obs<Tvutioii, move — 

“ That there be laid before this court a 
statement, in detail, of the annual expense 
incurred by the £ast-lndia Company on 
account of tavern dinners providetl for 
the directors, and breakfasts and lun- 
cheons taken in the Kast-India House ; 
also the expense of lights, coals, aiut 
other matters, provided for culinary pur- 
poses; and also the expense of entertain- 
ments given to governors-general, gover- 
nors, commaridcrs-in-chief, Ac. on going 
out to, and returning from, India, during 
the present clmrter.” 

The Chnirnwn said, he hoped that the 
hon. proprietor would he content to take 
an account of the expense to which his 
motion referred in the gross, rather than 
in detail, as great difficulty would be 
found in producing the latter. He would, 
therefore, re»id a statciiicut of the ex- 
penses to which the hon. proprietor had 
adverted, for the last year. It appeared, 
then, thjit dining tliat period, the piiblie 
entertainnieiits to governors, Ac., and the 
rcfresliniciits for the directors and pro- 
prietors,— for, be it observed, the latter 
jiartook of them {hear, hear /)— amounted 
to £03,407; breakfasts for the directors, 
and other cx])enses incidental to the esta- 
blishment, c-01,1 17; coals and candles for 
the different offices, J01, 004. There was no 
expenditure for culinary purposes ; indeed 
there was no such thing as a cook on the 
establishment {a laugh ) ; every thing was 
provided by the taverns. The hon. pro- 
prietor had said, he understood tliat no 
less than .0500 was paid for the hire of 
plate on one occasion. The fact was, 
that all the plate used was provided at 
the expen.se of the tavern-keeper. {Hear^ 
hear /) He could not exactly charge his 
mind with the expense of tlie entertain- 
ment to which the hon. proprietor had 
alluded ; but he believed that the expense 
of the whole entertainment was consider- 
ably under the sum which the hon. pro- 
prietor had spoken of as having been 
paid for the hire of plate, (//ear, hear!) 
The impression on the hon. proprietor’s 
mind seemed to he, that tlie directors 
assembled chiefly to cat and drink, and 
make merry. It was not lor liim to pro- 
nounce any eulogium on that body; but 
he believed that hai’dly any set of men 
could be found, in any station of life, who 
were more abstemious. They were oc- 
casionally indulged with a cup of coffee or 
chocolate,— an expense which, bethought^ 
would scaicely be begrudged to gentle- 
men whose mliids were intensely occu- 
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])ipd ill business, both early and late. 
{Heary heart) In inoking his observations, 
he was inclined to think that the hon. 
proprietor proceeded on an erroneous 
impression which prevailed amon^^st the 
piililic at large, rather tlian on the dictates 
of his own heart, (//ear, hear I) He 
hoped that the lion, proprietor, and the 
court ill general, would he satis lied with 
his sUiteinenr of the gross arnoiiut for the 
last year. {ITcaVy heart) 

Mr. Ktyfpi/ saidi that he had seldom 
borne inoro pain in his mind, or experi- 
enced more severity of feeling, than he 
was assailed by on this occasion. So much 
was he alTectcd, that he could st'urcely 
remain in the court during the extraordi- 
nary speech of the hon. proprietor, (/tear, 
heart) He could assure the court, that 
his language did not convey even a taint 
semblance of the pahi whicli he felt ; be- 
cause he thought that a subject more in- 
finitely beneath the consideration of the 
jiroprictors, or more degrading to the ho- 
nourable feelings which he was sure they 
entertained, could not jiossibly have been 
i I itrod uced. ( Hear, hear /) — If any part of 
the British ])iil)lic chose to indulge in 
such downright folly, as to attach blame 
to so highly respectable a corpor.-itioin on 
grounds similar to those advanced by the 
hon. ]>voprietor, he certainly did not envy 
them their feelings. Such (‘hargos, so 
mean and so little, were enough to drive 
public men from active life, and to make 
them seek refuge in a hermitage. It was 
<iuite sufticiimt for public men to be braiid- 
(m 1 for prcfcrriiig improper ])crsons to fill 
important situations, for conferring such 
situations, in order that they might ac- 
quire unjust gains ; and he was sorry to 
say that any such instances (though they 
were very few) had ever occurred. 
But what were they to say of a coiitemp- 
tihle case like this, when the honoiinihle 
feelings of llicir directors (who might be 
denominated the sovereigns of India) were 
outraged and wounded, by being called 
on to state what was ])aid for refresh- 
incuts, and what was the cost of the en- 
tertainments given to individuals who were 
proccGiling to our eastern possessions, to 
perform high and honourahlc duties? 

( Hear, hear t ) — lie felt, and he felt with 
])ain, that luiinan nature was degraded by 
such a jiroceeding. He should hope, that 
ff any extravagance existed, it would be 
be taken up in its proper place, behind 
the bar ; for he was sure that prudence 
and decency forbade it to be brought be- 
fore that court. He was sure, that amongst 
twenty-four directors some virtuous bo- 
soms wouhl be found, to bring forward a 
subject of this kind ainongst tlienisclves ; 
to put down tlie practices alluded to by 
the lion, proprietor, if there were any 
thing improper in them, instead of stain- 
iiig the public records of the general court 


by such a propostion. He was not sin- 
gular in his opinion on this subject; and 
he believed there w'as not a high, gene, 
rous, noble minded man in that court, 
who did not participate in the feelings 
which this motion had excited in his mind. 
He should hope that the public press 
wouhl not notice the fact, tJiat such a 
motion was made in that court. He would 
not consent to gratify the prurient curio- 
sity of those who delighted in slander. 
Let tliose who called for sucli documents 
recollect who and what the directors were 
— let them consider how very high the 
executive l ody stood— > let tliem call to 
mind at how cljcaf) a rate the govern- 
ment of India was carried on (an empire 
thousands of miles removed from this 
country)— Ice them afterwards consider 
liovv trilling were the indulgences granted 
to the directors— how small their stipend 
(hardy sullicient to defray coach-hire) 
—how constant and sedulous their atten- 
tion to business : let them retlect on these 
points, anil then say, whether they regret 
allowing them a little refreshment ?— 
{Heary hear!) 

Captain Gowaji, in reply, said he was 
sorry that lie had excited the wrath of the 
hon. proprietor; l)ut when it appeared 
that these entertainments cost the pro- 
]>rietors very nearly .£6,000 a year, it did 
seem to him not to he so very insignifi- 
cant a matter. He said this the more 
])urticuliirly, because they must borrow 
the means to defray this expense. It was 
not their own property they were dispos- 
ing of, but the proi.*erty of others. How 
much more to the honour of the East^ 
India Company would it be, if they re- 
trenched every jiartide of extravagance. If 
they were prodigal in any tiling, let it be 
ill rewarding honest merit. He confesed 
that the argiiinciit in favour of this system 
did not reach his understanding. In pri- 
vatc life, what, lie asked, would be 
thought of that individual, who, while 
iiululging in every luxury, did not pay 
his bills ? A much larger sum than that 
which the hon. chairman had declared tb 
be the expense incurred for the last year, 
had heen i)iihlic]y stated to have been laid 
out in the manner which he had mention- 
ed ; and, so far from being censured for 
the course which he had pursued, he 
thought that he had done a service both 
to the proprietors and directors, by giving 
the latter an opportunity of explaining and 
truly stating the fact. It had been ob- 
served, that the directors attended early 
to busuicss, and retired from it at a late 
hour ; and this was urged as a reason for 
allowing them refreshments. Now, he was 
not aware that the directors attended 
more closely to business than individuals 
employed under the government did, and 
they laboured for many hours daily at the 
Treasury, the Admiralty, and the Horse- 
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Guards ; but there was no ohocolate, nor 
any tiling else allowed, in the way of re- 
refreshxnent, at the publie expense, lie 
believed also, that in coiiitnereial esta- 
blishments generally, the attendance of 
parties was as close as it was in tlicEast- 
Imlia House; but no refreshment— no- 
thing whatever of the kind — was allowed 
in those estuhlishments. Ills Majesty's 
ministers hud lately, very much to their 
honour, considerably reduced their own 
salaries. They had relinquished a large 
portion of those salaries, at the same time 
that they were anxious to leave the hum- 
ble and industrious clerk in full })osscs- 
sion of his pittance, and to extend as- 
sistunee to the widow’s of former ofticcrs. 
He siiiccre-ly wished that the directors of 
the East-lndia Company would go and 
do likewise. By that means they would 
greatly add to their credit at home, 
and command the respect and esteem of 
their ofticers abroad. In saying this, lie 
begged to be understood, that he did not 
wish the salary of to the chairman 

and of .£*300 to the other directors, to bo 
diminished ; but he certainly w’as anxioii.s 
that the expense for tavern dinners, lun- 
cheons, chocolate, &e. should be reduc- 
ed, because it would enable the directors 


[Nov. 

to extopd their charitable grants tode- 
serving individuals. 

Mr. Weedi/tff perfectly agreed in all that 
hud been said by the hon- and learned 
proprietor (Mr. lligby) at the other side 
of the court; and, therefore, without fur- 
ther observation, he should move, as an 
amendment, that this court is perfectly 
satisfied w itli the statement made by the 
lion, chairman.”'-- (7/cnr, hear /) 

Capt. Gowan expressed a wish to with- 
draw his motion. 

His request was acceded to, and the 
motion was w ithdniwn. 

THE MUSEUM. 

Ca])t. Gowan inquired, what was the 
rca.soii that there w^as no catalogue to the 
Museum ? They had a very able librarian, 
and ho thought tliat it W'Oiild be a desir- 
able object, if he w’crc called on to form a 
proper catalogue. At present there was 
no catalogue in the place. 

The Chairman said, that a catalogue 
was now' in the course of preparation.— 
( Hear y hear!) 

The court then, on the question, ad- 
journed. 


Home Intelligence. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


M I S C E L L A N E O U S. 

THK king’s I.EVEKS. 

'riie following had the honour of being 
prosi iVt il to hi> Majesty : 

Si^jyteuibiv 2fl. 

Maj. fJrn. .‘^ir R«>I,ctL Scot, Mailr.-j; Iiif.'intxy, on 
1)einf* a K.C'.H. 

Maj. Gen. .Sir II .Stratford Scott, Madras Infan- 
try, on li£?htp nominated a K.l'.li. 

Lieut. Cf)f. tie Iloos, on proinoiion. 

<;oi. Sir Michael McOrcagh, IStli I.inht Infantry, 
on his rereivin;; the honour of knighthood. 

Lieut. T. Mityne, on his return from India. 

October 5. 

Col. Sir Richard Armstrong, 2nih Rcgt. on re- 
ceiving the honour of knightliood. 

Lieut. Bedford, lloyal Uegt., on his return from 
India. 

October 12. 

C'apt. R. Lewis, ttnh Regt., on returning from 
India. 

Octtiher 10. 

Mr. John Plunkett, on his apiiolntmcmt as Soli- 
citor General of New South Wal«. 

EXAMINER OF CANDIDATES FOR WRITER- 

siriFs. 

The Rev. Henry John Rose, B.D., 
FelloTwoF St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
has-been elected Examiner of Candidates 
for Writerships in the service of the East 
Jiifiiia Company. 

ROtfEN FKOPES.SORSIIIP AT OXFORD. 

TIiR Candidates for the Boden Pro- 


fcssorliipr of Sanscrit, hitherto declared 
are, 

Grave.** rhainnoy T Ianghton, Rsq., late Professor 
of Hindu Literature in the Hon. E. 1. Company's 
College, near Hertford. 

The Hcv. Dr. Mill, Principal of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, C.ilrii(tn. 

The llcv. Thomas Proctor, M.A., (late of 
Gucen’.s (.’ollegc), one of the Hon. E. I. C.’ompany’s 
chaplains at Calcutta, and Examiner at Fort 
Willi.-im. 

F. .1. V. .Sodden, Esq., late Interpreter to the 
army emphiyetl in the llurmeso War. 

Horace 11. AVilsoii, Esq., Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, fcc. 

Alex. Inglis Cherry, Es({., late Deputy Tamul 
Translator to the Madras Government, and now 
of Alban Hall. 

Francis C. Bel four. Esq., M.A., Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Soci :ty of Great Britain and Ireland, 
&c., and late of Magdalen Hall. 


XC.ST1MONJALS TO RA.ST-XNniA COMMANDKR. 

Captain John Clarkson, Commander 
of the Ship Bolton. 

Dear .Sir ; • 

Our voyage is now drawing to a close, and as 
it is probable tnat some of <iur party may leave the 
ship immediately on our making tne land, we are 
dotirous, lioforc our separation takes place, of con- 
veying to you our warmest thanks for your united 
kindness and liberal attention to our individual 
and collective comfort during the passage. 

We beg also to ofTer, through you, our gratitude 
to Messrs. Lanclicster and Kemball, and the officers 
of the ship, for the ready manner in which they 
have always afforded us tneir assistance whenever 
called upon. 

It may be* unbecoming in ub to advert to your 
professional merits, but as v e have had ample op- 
portunity of witnessing your unceasing anxiety 
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and unwearied personal exertions, during a bois- 
terous voym, we trust we may be pcrn^tteil to 
add, that these have throughout been such as to 
produce a degree of confidence in our niiiids, and 
consequent feeling of security on all occasion'^, that 
have essentially contributed to iighccti the anxiety, 
that, to a certain extent, is inseparable from a long 
sea voyage, and one which has been performed at 
a most dangerous season of the year. 

In conclusion, allow us to offer you, Me^rs. 
Lanchester and Keinball, and the officers of the 
ship, our united good wishes for your and their 
welfare, the hearing of which will be most gratify- 
ing to us, and in wblch we shall always feel our- 
selves deeply Interested. 

We remain, Vours, very faithfully. 

Signed : Antoinette Elis. Rodney ; Henrietta 
Rodney ; Ann Uenden ; John Rodney ; Antoinette 
Rodney: Col. Darley, 5a Regt. ; Jane Fugion, 
Rassenrars from Ceylon. K. Armstrong, (Jol. Il.M. 
2(Jth Foot; £. Armstrong; J. II. Farquharson, 
Bom. Civ. Ser.; Paulina Farquharson; I>. Ii. 
Simson ; C. T. Whitfield, Sur. R. A. ; P. B. Rcync, 
Capt, Ceylon Rif.; F. M. Reyne; Eli;s. Till; R. 
Kinchant, C^t. Ind. Navy; C. Lancaster, Lieut. 
Mad. Art. ; R. Bourchicr, Bom. Army ; M. Hill- 
yard, Mad. Army ; C. E. Oakes, Mad. Civ. Scr. 

Ship Bolton, 5th Sept. ItOl. 

Bolton, Entrance of the Channel, 

' Gth Sept. 1831. 

LaJles and Gentlemen : 

1 cannot sufficiently express how gratified 1 
feel in the assurance of your approbation, conveyed 
in the letter I had the pleasure of receiving yestcr- 
fhw. 

Surrounded as I have been by so large and so re- 
spectable a party, 1 considered it only a duty in- 
cumbent on me to promote, to the best of my 
power, your security and com ort ; and that 1 
should have succeedc i so far as to merit this tribute 
of your praise, is highly fiattcring to my feelings. 

The cheerfulness wltfi which tnc inconveniences 
incidental to a long voyage, have been invariably 
met with on your part, claims iny sincere thanks. 

1 have communicated to Messrs. Lanchester and 
Kemball, and the officers of the ship, your highly 
favourable opinion and good wishes towards them. 
And they have requested me to return their ac- 
knowledgments, and join with me in every hope 
for health and future prosperity. 

Believe me to remain, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Vours, very faithfully, 

(Signed) John Clarkson. 

To Mrs. Rodney ; Mrs. Col. Armstrong ; Mrs. 
Farquharson: Mrs. Simson; Mrs. Heync; Mrs. 
Fugion : Mrs. Till : Miss Rodney ; Miss A. Rod- 
ney ; Miss Henden. Hon. J. Rodney, Chief Sec. 
Ceylon; Col. Darley, H. M. 5Hth Regt. ; Col. 
Armstrong, H. M. 26th Regt. ; Jas. H. Farquhar- 
son. Bom. Civ. Scr. ; C. E. Oakes, Mad. Civ. Ser. ; 
Dr. Whitfield, R. A. ; CapL Reyne, Ceylon Rif. ; 
Capt. Kinchant, Ind. Navy; Lieut. Lancaster, 
Mad. Art. ; Lieut. Bourchier, Bom. Army; Eus. 
Hillyard, Mad. Army. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 


(SERVINO IN THE EAST.) 

Fool (at Bombay). Capt. C. C. Taylor, to 
be major by purch., v. Champ, who retires; Lieut. 
Fred. Croad, to be capt. by purch., v. Taylor; 
and Ens. W. Welch, to be IfeuL by purch., v. 
Croad, (all 27 Sept. 31) ; H. Briscoe, to be ens. 
by purch., v. Welch, prom. (11 Oct.) 

41«r Foot (at Madras). Ens. Fr Chambers, to 
be UeuL, v. Evans, dec.. (25 June 31) ; C. F. 
McKeniie, to be ens., v. Chambers. (27 Sept.) 

^ ifith Foot (at Madras). Allan Mcmzles, to be ens. 
V. Bennett, whose app. has not taken place (18 
Oct. 81). 

VJth Foot (in Mauritius). 2d Llrat. E. M. Cole, 
to be Isl. lleut. by purdi.. v. Smyth, who retires ; 
afad Wm. Raddiib to be 2d. lieuL. v. Cole, (both 
27 Sept. 31). 

fNUh UVwf (at the Cape of Good Hope). Capt. 

Asiat.Jour, N.S.Vot.C.No.23. 


A. C. Gregory, to be major liy purch.. ▼. Hopkins, 
who retires ; Lieut. Win. Roberts, to be cap:, bv 
purch., V. Gregory ; Eri.s. Win. Edie, to be lieut. 
by purch., v. Roberts; and G. B. .Smyth, to bo 
ens. by putch., v. Edie, (all 18 Oct. 31). 


Ceylon Refrt. SerJ.-Major R. Campbell, from 
78th P., to be 2d lieut., v. Delatrc, dec., (26 Sept. 
31) ; Wm. J. Kirk, to be 2dlleut., v. Tlnley, dec. 
(27 Sept.) 


Ills Majesty has been pleased to approve of the 
38th Regt. (now In Bengal) being permitted to bear 
on its colours and api>ointraents, in addition to any 
other badge or devices which may have heretofore 
been granted to that Corps, the words, •• Dusaco,” 
•• Badajoz,” •• Vittoria,*' and “ Nive.” 


The 82d Regt. is ordered home from the Mau- 
ritius. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Oct. 1. Hereford, Cuddy, from Bomliay lltli 
April ; at Liverpool — 7- Florontia, Drake, from 
Manilla 2.*kl April; at Gravesend.— 7. Alexander, 
Rabe, from Tranqucliar 10th May ; off Dover (for 
Copenhagen). — 8. Robert, Whitton, from Bombay 
23d May, ami Cape 2Uth July ; at Gravesend. — 
8. Harriet, Zeeberg, from BaUvia; at Deal.— 9. 
Catherine, Fcnn, from Bengal 6th May ; at 
Gravesend. — 9 Hercules, Vaughan, from Bengal 
8th April; at Deal.— 10. Cleveland, Havelock, from 
Bombay 8th May; at Liverpool. — 10. Orelia, 
Hudson, from Mauritius 22d June; off the 
Wight — 11. H.M.S. Calcutta (84), Fisher, from 
Bombay 15th Miiy, and Madras 3d June ; at Ply- 
mouth. — 11. Socrates, Duncan, from Bengal 21st 
March, and C.ape 24th July ; at Deal. — 1.3. 
Bclijufe, Davis, from Cape 7th Aug. ; at Gravesend. 
— 13. Hero, Fell, from Singapore 3il April, and 
Cape 3d Aug. ; at Deal. — 13. Sir John Rae Reid, 
Haig, from Bombay 14th May, and Cape 4th 
Aug.; at Liverpool. — 17* Sarah, Hill, from South 
Seas and Mauritius ; at Deal.— 18. Claudine, 
Heathorn, from Madras 1.9th June: oiT Penzance. 
—19. Perseverance, Male, from Soutli Seas; at 
Gravesend. — 24. Goorgiana, Tullis, from Bengal 
2lBt April, and Madras 16th June; off Dartmouth. 
— 25. Rlizabcth, McAlpln, from Bombay, at 
Greenock* 

Departures. 

Sept. 22. .^manda.Wyllie, for Cape ; from Liver- 
pool. — 2.'>. Rtitma, Burchett, for Cape; from 
Deal.— 26. Lindsays, Rowe, for Van Diemen’s 
Land; from Liverpool.— 27* Arab, Perrier, for 
V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; from Portsmouth. 
—20. Lord Ryron, Fraser, for N. S. Wales ; from 
l..iverpool.— 28. Aquila, Taylor, for Cape: from 
Liverpool.- 29. Rambler, Knight, for Mauritius ; 
from Greenock. — ^29. Herculean, Battersby, for 
Bengal ; from Liverpool.— ^29. Edward, Heaviside, 
for Penang and Singapore; from Deal.— Ocl. 1. 
Severn, Braithwaite, for Ma^lra, Cape, and Ben- 
gal; from Portsmouth.— 2* Cabotia, Smith, for 
Bombay ; from LiverpooL— 2. Dryade, Heard, for 
N. S. Wales ; from Deal.— 2. John Woodhall, 
Thompson, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; from 
Deal.— 2. BrUannia, Ferris, for Cape; from 
Deal.— 3. Mersey, Sharp, for Batavia and Singa- 
poj^} from LiverpooL— 4. Parsee, Miller, for 
Bimbay : from Greenock.— 8. Mary, Turcan, for 
N. S. Woles ; from Deal.— 12. Diadem, Walker, 
for Batavia and Singapore ; from Greenock.— 15 
Norfolk, Hcnniker. for N. S. Wales, (with con- 
victs) ; from Cove of Cork.— 16. IVanstead, C.'ufi; 

(U) 
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for V. D. Land | firom Deid.— SUtera, Duke, 
for New Zealand, tac . ; flrom Portamouth.— 16. 
Pbme, Richardson, for Mauritius: fromDeal.-^ 

16. Royal Sovereign, Thompson, for Mauritius; 
from Deal.— 16. Aeia, Stead, for N. S. Wales (with 
convicts), ftom Portsmouth.— 16. Captain Cook, 
Stewart: for N. S. Wales (with convicts): from 
Portsmouth. — 16. Wave, Lister, for V. D. Land 
and N. S. Wales; from Deal — 16. Ppramua, 
Wilson, for N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; from 
Deal.— 17. A. 1., Drew, for Cape ; from Deal.— 

17. Triumph, Circen, for Bombay ; from Ply- 
mouth. — 16. KUznbeth, ('ruigle, for V. D. Land 
(with convicts) ; from PorUmoulh.— 16. Tathar, 
North wood, for N. S. Wales ; from Deal. — 16. 
Neptune, Cumberlefie, for Madras ; from Ports- 
mouth — ID. Sir Wmiarn Wullaee, Carter, for 
N. S. Wales : from Deal. — 1!). Licingston, Cow- 
ley, for Bengal | from Liverpoi>l.— *J6. Allertun, 
Gill, for Batavia, Singapore, and Manilla ; from 
Liverpool. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Sir John Rae Reid, from Bombay : Mrs* 
Haig and infant; Mrs. Uich.'irdson ; Mrs. 
M'Veigh : Major Hodges; Lieut. Delway, Queen’s 
Royals; Lieut. Biett, Bombay army; Lieut. 
Brady, 6th Foot; Mr. M‘Veigh; Dr. Dalgaims ; 
two servants. 

PerCatherine, from Bengal: Mrs. Dore; Miss 
Dougal ; G. Dougal, Esck ; Fred. Stanforth, Esi;., 
civil service; — llodgkinson. Esq.; Count Mala^ 
chowoke j Lieut. I’hristle, 3d L. C. ; Capt. Bur- 
chall and Brev. Capt. Dore, both of II. M. .Td 
Regt. or Bufl^ : Capt. .Sturt, luth N. I. ; Ens. 
Elton, 16th N. I. ; Lieut. Mothani, Horse Artil- 
lery ; Lieut. Cook, 5(ith N. 1 ; Ens. Burton, 
8th N. I. ; Mrs. Byrne. 

Per Hercules, from Bengal: Mr. Bell, from New 
South Wales. 

Per Robert, from Bombay: Capt. CliflTord. 

Per Chiudine, from Madras : Mrs. Nichols ; 
Mrs. Col. Briggs; Miss C. Briggs; S. Nichols, 
Esq., Madras C. S. ; Dr S. Reward, president 
Medical Board; Capt. Bell, Capt. Thompson, 
Lieut. Furncll, and Lieut. Dalton, all of II. M. 
Royal Regt. ; Lieut. Kenworthy, Lieut. O'Neil, 
Lieut. Meadley, Lieut, Dear&ley, and Ideut. 
Coote, all of the Madras N. 1. ; Lieut- Wall, 
H. M. 87th Regt. ; Mr. Bell, assist, surg. ; Lieut. 
Young, Madras Europ. Regt. ; 96 men, 23 women; 
48 children. 

Per H. M. S. Calcutta, from Madras : Major 
Mac Lane; Capt. and Mrs. Tennison and two 
children ; Capt. Cross ; Lieut. Butt : Lieut. 
Ormsbyi Ens. Webster ; Lieut, and Adj. Richard- 
son ; Mr. Maitland, assist, sure. ; 162 men H. M. 
Royals ; 12 soldiers* wives ; 28 children of ditto. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per General Palmer, for BengaU Capt. and 
Mn. Rosser ; Capt. Wilson ; Mr. wheler $ two 
Masters Wilson : M ster Oram: Mr. Roche: Mr.. 
Griffiths; Mr. Talbot; Mr. Ravenscroft; Miss 
Wilson; Mr. and Mrs., and Miss Street; Miss 
Oram: Miss Morton; Miss Stevens: Mr. and 
Mrs. Cannon; Capt. and Mrs. Forbes: Mm. 
Denie; Capt. Dunlop; Capt. Fraser; Capt. and 
Mrs. Vanaetti. 

Per NeMtine, for Madras: Mr. Master; Mr. 
and Mrs. Boddington; Mr. and Mrs. Stuart ; Miss 
Bird ; two Misses Bell ; two Messrs. Lushington ; 
Mr. Norman; Mr. Cameron; Capt. Fortesciie: 
Lieut. Stackpoole ; Mr. Smythe; Capt. and Mrs. 
DuA 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 22. At Hemus-Terrace, King’s Road, the 
lady of Capt. Holmes, Bengal military establish- 
ment, of a son. 

36. At Boughton-fieids, near Worcester, the lady 
of Sir Edward Ryan, of a son. 

fjet. 3. At Dolarddyn Hall, North Wales, the 
lady of Capt. Edward Groves, Hon. £. 1. Com- 
pany’s service, of a daughter. 

7* At Bromptoii. the lady of Capt. J. T. Lowls, 
26th Regt. Bengal N. 1., of a son. 

Liitely. The lady of William Cabell, Esq., of the 
India Board, of a son. 


MAUKTAGKS. 

Sr.pt. 26. At Liverp<x)l, Mr. N. Smith, of Bengal, 
to Miss Elisabeth Pattinson, of Liverpool. 

;«» At St (ieorge’s, ilanover-Square, the Rev. 
John Jebb, oldest son of Mr. Justice Jebb, to 
Frances Emma, youngest daughter of Maj. Gen. 
Richard Bourke, C. B., Governor of New South 
Wales. 

Oct. 6. At Crawley church, Hants, Charles 
Norti)n,E6q., of Mecklenburgh-Square, brother of 
Geo. Norton. Esq., advocate-general to the East 
India Company, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
George Lovell, Esq., of Rookley House. 

— At Holyruod church. Southampton. Henry 
Beveridge. Esq., Hon. E. 1. Company's service, to 
Elusa, eldest daughter of James Beveridge, Esq., 
Klnrara-Cottage^urrey. 

— At Isleworm, the Rev. George Thompson, 
B. A., of Magdalen-Hall, Oxford, and Wlsbeck, 
Cambridgeshire, to Mary Anne, second daughter 
of Capt. J. L. White, of Richmond, Surr^, and 
grand-daugliter •f the late General John White, 
of Bengal. 

26. At (.'arisbrooke, Capt. Ramsay, late of the 
Hon. E. 1. Cdnpany’s service, to Chiulotte, 
daugh ter of the IRte Mr. Jeffery Cook. 

— Samuel C'aW, Esq., of the Madras army, to • 
Mary Anne, second daughter of the late Colonel 
Paris Bradshaw, of the llengal service. 

22; At .St. James’s church, Westminster, Henry 
Reed, Esip, of l^unceston. Van Diemen’s Land, 
to Maria -Susannah, eldest daughter of Wm. 
Grubb, Esq. of Bank-buildings. 


DEATHS. 

May 23. At sea, on board the Catherine, on the 
passage from India, in his 47th year, Lieut. Col. 
William Wilson, 31st Regt. Bengal N. I. 

Aug. 21. AC sca^ on board the Claudine, on the 
passage from India, J. W. Russell, Esq., Madras 
civil service. 

Sept. 4. At Southampton, Oswald Werge, Esq., 
formerly Lieut. Col. 17th Light Dragoons. He 
serv'ed many years in the East Indies. 

Oct. 26. At his house, Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, Lieut. Col. William Rankin, Hon. £.1. 
Company’s service, Bengal 

23. In Montague-square, Philip Crowe, Esq., 
late of the Bengal Cavalry, in the 53d year of his 
age. 

24. Bazett, only son of Bazett Doveton, Esq., 
of Bombay, in his 12th year. 

lAitely, At his house, Upper Wlmpole Street, 
Lieut. Gen. Malcolm Grant, of the East India 
Service, agetl 69. 

— On his passage from Swan River to England, 

off the Cape of Good Hope, Commander Grifiiths 
Colimys, late of H. M. S. Cruiser. * 

— On his voysae to India, Capt. John Wrent- 
more, late of Cadogan-place. 

— At Serrlcalasmo, near Florence, In his 3l8t 
year, Lieut. Henry Williams, R. N., youngest son 
of the late Robt. Williams, Esq., barrister. Fort 
St. George, Madras. 
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N.B. The letters P,C, denote prime cost, or manu/heturere* prices ; A, advance (per cent,) on the same t 
D. discount {per cent.) on the same.-^The bazar maund is equal to 82 tb. 2oz. 2drs., and iWt bazar 
jnaunds equal to 110 factorp maunds. Goods sold bp Sa, Rupees B, mds. produce 5 to 8 per cent, more 
than when sotdby Ct, Rupees F, nuts, — The Madras Candy is equal to 5U0lb. The £5urat Candy is equal 
to 746b lb. The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Corge is 20 pieces^ 


CALCUTTA, May 5, 1831. 


RS.A. 

Anchors Sa.R6. cwt. 15 0 (a). 

Dottles 100 0 0 

Coals B. md. 0 7 

Copper Sheathing, 16-40 ..P.md. 37 8 
do. 


■ Thick sheets. 


. Slab . 


.do. 


— Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 

— Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. 

l^ottons, chintz 

Muslins, assort 

Twist, Mule, 20-60 . . . .mor. 

60-120 do. 

Cutlery. 

CUus and Earthenware 

Hardware. 

Hosiery ........................ 


38 0 

33 

8 

36 

8 

32 

0 

33 

0 



Rs.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 6 0 
flat do. 0 0 

- English, sq do. 2 10 

flat do. 2 10 

- Bolt do. 2 8 

- Sheet do. 3 8 

— 33 12 i| Nails cwt. 8 0 

- Hoops F.md. 3 4 

- Kentledge cwt. 1 0 

Lead, Pig F.md. 6 14 

Sheet do. fi 14 

|!Mlllluery W 1). 

2 3 — 2 12 ;!Shot, patent iKig 2 8 

15 A. — 25 A.: .Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 5 12 

10 D. — 30 D. Stationery P. C. 

0 6J — 0 8' Steel, EnglLsh Ct.R$. F. md. 8 8 

0 5i — 0 fib SwcfUsh do. 13 8 

P. C. — 6 A. Tin Plates Sa.Rs. bo.x 16 0 

P. C. — 40 D. Woollens, Bro<*id cloth, fine P. C. 

P. (-*. — 16 D, coarse P. C. 

30 D. — 35 D. Flannel 5 A. 


Rs.A« 
^64 
6 4 
2 12 
2 12 
2 10 

4 0 
16 0 

3 6 
1 4 

JTT) 

20 D. 

613 

5 D 
9 0 

13 12 
17 0 
5 D. 
20 A. 
10 A. 


MADRAS, December 1, 1830. 


Rs. _ Rs. 

Bottles 100 16 18 

Copper, Sheathing candy .325 350 

Cakes do. 280 — 300 

— — Old do. none 

Nails, assort do. 210 — 220 

Cottons, Chintz P. C. 

Muslins and Ginghams P. C. — 10 

Longcloth 15 A. — 

Cutlery P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware 20 A. — 

Hardware lOD. — 

Hosiery 1(» A. — 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 42 — 

English sq do. 24 — 

— — Flat and bolt. do. 24 — 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Iron Hoops candy 28 @ 

Lead, Pig.. ‘.’..’.“.’..‘.".‘..’.".’iJ.’.’do! aT" — "k 
Sheet do. 31 — 35 


25 A. Stationery 


25 A. 


45 

26 

26 


• coarse 

- Flannel . . . . 




15 A. 

candy 30 


32 

P. c. 


5D* 

candy 60 


70 

.do. 140 


150 

..box 23 


25 

P. C. 

— 

JOD. 

P.C. 

— 

lOD. 


P.C. 


BOMBAY, May 21, 1831. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 15 

Buttles, pint doz. | 

(<oals ton .30 

(\)pper, .Sheathing, 16-24 . . . .cwt. 62i 

24-32 do. <i3l 

Thick shccu do. 63| 

Slab do. 62 

Nails do. 52 

Cottons, Chintz 

Longrloths 

— — Muslins 

—— Other goods 

Yarn, No, 40. lb 

Cutlery P. C. 

(Hass and Earthenware P. C, 

Hardware. P. C. 

Hosiery— i hose only 20 A. 




Ha. 

20 

0 


•3“ 

zz 


Rs. 


Cd>, 


Iron, Swedish, bar St. randy .30 

- English, do do. 30 

- Hoops cwt. 5| 

- Nails do. 15 

-Plates do. 7 

- Rod for lK)lts St. candy .32 

- do. for nails do. 38 

Lead, Pig. cwt. 91 

Sheet. do. 9 

Millinery no demand 

.Shot, patent cwt. 13 — 0 

i.Spclter do. 7b 0 

‘.Stationery 0-. A. — 0 

Steel, Swedish tub 15—0 

iTin Plates box 18 — 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine. no demand 

coarse ditto 

- Flannel D. — — 


Rs. 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


CANTON, March 17, 1831. 


. Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 4& @ 6 

— — Longcloths, 40 yds do. 6 — 5| 

— Muslins, 34 to M yds- do. 2J — 

Cambrics, 12 yds do. 14 — 

— Bandanuocs do. 2 — 

Yam pecul 30 — 

Iron, Bar do. 21 — 


Lead . 


Rod. 


.do. 

>.do. 


3j — 4 •: 
4J- 5 


[Smalts pecul 

Steel, Swedish, In kits .cwt. 

liWoollens, Bro^ cloth • • yd. 

, Camlets pee. 

■ Do. Dutch do. 

Long Ells Dutch do. 

jTln pecul 

Tin Plates box 


Drs. Dn. 
12@ 28 
6^^ 6 
l.#» —1.70 
20—21 
30—32 
7-71 
15 — 161 
11 — 12 
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SINGAPORE, April 7, 1831. 


Anchor! .pecul 

BottlcB 100 

C'opper Nails and Sheathing pecul 

Cottons^MadapollamSf Sfiyu. hy OSin. pcs. 

Imlt. Irlsn .25 30 do. 

— — Longcloths 12 ... . 3<i do. 

— 38to40 .... 34^ do. 

— ■' -■ ■ ■■■ do. . .do. .... 38-40 do. 

— ■ — do. . .do 44 do. 

: — 50 do. 

35 do. 

— — — —■■■, — ■ 00 do. 

— — Prints, 7’0‘ *ingle colours do. 

0-8 do. 

-rrr- Cajnbric, 12yds. by 40 to 45 in., .do. 
tFaoonet, 20 44 . . 40 . . . .do. 


DrB._Drs. Dw. Drs. 

11 @14 Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battick, dble...corge 6 @ 8 
4 ~ — do. do Pullicat do. 3 ~ tf 


40 —"42 
24 — 34 

2i - .3 j 
none < 
7 — 71 


> Twist, 10 to 80 pecul 50—85 

Hardware, assort. D. — 

|Iron,_Swcdish .......pecul 54— O 


English 
Nalls 

— 8 ..Lead, Pig 

— 0 j Sheet 


..do. 

.do. 

..do. 


a* — 34 
8—10 
34—0 
6-7 


9—12 Shot, patent bag- 3 — 34 

9—12 .Spelter .peciu 5 — 

10 — 14 J.Sceel, Swedish do. 9 — 94 

3 — 34 ' English do. none 

34 — 51- Woollens. Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

1| _ 21 Camblete .do. .32 — 35 

2 — 7 I Ladies* cloth yd. 2 — 2} 


REMARKS. 


Oilcutta, May 5, 1831.— Plain piece goods, say 
mulls, jaconets, maddapollams, and long cloth, 
sell more currently, and at a trifling advance. 
Printed goods,— as Bengal stripes, single striiies, 
single coloured plats,— pine and neutral chints, 
are selling also currently. Cotton twist, rather 
heavy, but without any alteration in price. — In 
metals, copper has declined a trifle since our last. 
Iron remains nearly the same. Stamped pig lead, 
rising. 

Bombay, May 21, 1831. — Since our last, the in- 
vestments by the Runnymede and H.C. ship Buvk~ 
inghanuhire have been brought into the market, 
and sold at prices that will but baiely cover prime 
cost,-^thoagh, as we understand, selected with the 
utmost care. The demand for all descriptions of 
metals is very limited, as may be readily imagined 
upon a reference to our quotations, to which we 
hmr sales to some jextent have been effected. 

Singapore, Mar^ 10, 1831. — The Madeline, Ed- 
ward, and Hero, from England, have arrived 


since our last, but have not brought many Piece 
Goods. Nearly the whole of what they have 
brought, however, owing to the demand for the 
Siam market being brisk, have been disposed of 
at very fair prices. 

April 7. — The demand for Piece Goods con- 
tinues. Woollens and Cotton Twist arc also in 
good demand. 

fJanton, Feb. 19, 1831. — Since our last, very few 
transactions iMve occurred in any branch of com- 
merce, the annual settlement of accounts being, 
at present, Bie principal object of care with the 
Chiincse. 

March 4, 1&31. — The merchants have scarcely 
returned to their habits of trade, and little 
or no buslncK has been done since the holidays. 
White cotton goods and woollens, continue low ; 
as do also. Iron, lead, and tin. Sycee. silver is 
scarce at 64 per cent, premium. No new dol- 
lars are to be obtained. Gold Is at 25^ to 254- 
Money is very scarce with the Chinese. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, May 11, 1831. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.1 Rs. As. Hs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 38 8 Remlttable 37 8 Prein. 

Prem. 0 2 Old Five perct.Loan • ■ Par. 

Ihrem. 8 8 New ditto ditto 7 8 Prem. 

Bank Shares— Prem. C,3(H) to 6,590. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 9 do. 
Interest on loans ondeiKwlt • • 5 9 do. 
Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months* sight, — to buy Is. lOjd. 
—to sell Is. lOld. per Sa. Rupee. 


Madras, June 1.?, 1831. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 359 
Madras Rs. per 3:15 Sa. Rs 37 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lie' Securitiet, of3.1964 Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs. 35 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittablc Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vfis- 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. lu • • 2 Prem. 

At the Rofeprevaillng among Merchants 
and Broken in buying andselifng Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 1064 Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs.#---« Par. 


Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Sulmcription, viz. 1064 

Madras Rs. per RM) Sa. Rs 7 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1839. 
At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 1064 
Madras Us. per 109 Sa. Rs G Prem. 


Bombay, May 14, 1831. 
Exchanges. 

On l.ondon, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 9d. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 39 days* sight, 1054 Bom. Rs. per 
mo Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days* sight, 100 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remitlabie Loon, 142 Bom.Rs. per 190 Sa.Rs. 

Old 5 Iter cent.— 106 Bom. Rs. per 199 Sa. Ks. 
New 5 per cent.— 1 1 2 Rom. R s. per 100 Sa. Rs. 
Pres. 5 per cent. — 110 Bom.Rs. per 109 Sa.Ks. • 


Singajmre, April 7, 1831. 
Exchanges. 

On Ixindon, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills,— 206 Sa.Rs. per 100 
Sp. Drs. 

On ditto. Private Bills. — none. 


Canton, March 17, 1831. 
Exchanges, &c. 

On liondon, 6 mo. sight, ;js. l id. to 4s. per .Sp Dr. 
On Bengal, 30 days’, Sa. Rs. ^ per 100 Sp. Drs. 
On Bombay, ditto ditto. 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE at tbe EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


for Sale 8 Ifovcmber,~’‘Trcnt'^ 10 Ftbruary 1832. 
Compan^t. — Saltpetre. 
lAcensted, — Cloven — Nutmegs — Arrow Root 
Cassia Buds.— Saltpetre. 

For Sato 10 November — Prompt 10 Ft^ruarp. 
Lu:«nsed, — Gum Animi— Gamboge— Ollbanum— 
Rhubarb— Nutmeg Soap— Castor Oil. 

For Safe 22 November^Prompt 10 February, 
lAfenaed. — Tortoiseshell — Cornelians — China 
Ware— Lacquered Ware — Combs — Rice Paper and 
Drawings— Mats— Table Tops— Tins. 

For Sate 25 November — Prompt 10 February, 
Bengal and Madras Cotton Wool. 


For SateS December— Prompt 2 March, 
Tea,—Bohea, 1,800,000 ib.; Co^ou, Campoi» 
Pekoe, and Souchong. 5,000,0001b.; Twankw* 
and Hyson Skin, l,20(MKi0tt>.; Hyson, 3SO.00 o1d. 
—Total, including Private-Trade 8,150»<I0(^ 

For Sale 13 December— Promdt 9 March, 
Company’s.- Bengal and Coast Piece Goods* and 
Car|»et6. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the Hcrcu/es and Georyiana, from 
Benga/. 

Conipanj^e, — Piece Goods — Raw Silk— Refined 
Saltpetre. 
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EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of tbe Season 1831-32, with their Managing Owners, Commanders, Ac. 
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CAST-IKDIA AND CHINA PRODUCE. 

Barilla 

Coffee. Java 

Cheribon 

Sumatra and Ceylon > 

Bourbon • • 

Mocha 

Cotton, Surat* 

— - Madras 
Bengal • 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatlca cwt. 9 JO 0 — 16 0 

Atmiseeds, Star 3 5 0 3 10 

Borax, llefined 3 10 0 — 3 12 

Unrefined, or Tincal 3 0 0 — 3 5 

Camphke 8 15 0 — 9 10 

Car^moms, Malabar- -lb 0 3 0 •— 0 4 

— Ceylon 0 1 0 — 0 I 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 10 0 •— 3 15 

— . Lignea 4 0 0 4 10 

CastorOil lb 0 0 5 — 0 1 

China Hoot cwt. 15 0 17 

Cubebs 4 5 0 — 5 0 

Dragon's Blood, ord. 8 12 0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump. . 0 0 0 — 

Arabic 2 0 0 — 3 5 

Asiiafortida 0 15 0 — 3 0 

Benjamin, 2d Sort. . 20 0 0 — 30 0 

Animi- 4 0 0 — 14 0 

— Gamlxigiuin 6 0 0 — 23 0 

— Myrrh 6 0 0 — 15 0 

. .... Olibanum 1 12 0 — 5 0 

Kino 10 0 0 — 12 0 

Lac Lake lb 0 0 6 — 0 1 

Dye 0 2 8 — 

Shell cwt. 4 10 0 — 4 15 

Stick 1 10 0 — 3 0 

Musk, China oz. 1 10 0 — 4 O 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 15 0 

Oil, Cassia * • • * oz. 

— Cinnamon 

Cocoa-nut 

iHoves lb 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb 

Turmeric, Java • • « cwt. 0 16 

— — Bengal 0 0 

— . China 1 0 

Galls, in Sorts 3 15 

, Blue 3 5 

Hides, BuftUlo lb 0 0 

Ox and Cow 0 0 

Indigo, Blue and Violet- ■ • - 0 6 

Punile and Violet.... 0 5 

Mi* to good Violet • • 0 4 

— « Violet andCopper .... 0 4 
Copper .•*. 0 4 

— Consuming sorts • • * - 0 2 

— Oude 0 2 

—— Madras, ord. to mid.- • 0 2 
Do. low and bad .... 0 1 

— Bimlipatam 0 1 

Java 0 3 

Trash and bad dust • — 


— 1 14 


— 0 2 4 


2 10 
3 11 


Mother-o'-Pearl 

Shells, China 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 100 

Rice, Bengal White* .. cwt. 

— Patna ■ 

— — Java. 

Safflower < 

Sago 

Pearl 

Saltpetre - 

Silk, Bengal Skein 

— - Novi 

Ditto White 

China 

Bengal and Privilege. . 

Organzine 

Spices, Cinnamon 

Cioves 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Ginger cwt. 

Pepper, Black ft 

White 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. _ 

Siam and China 0 

— — Mauritius 

Manilla and Java...... 0 

Tea, Bohea * ft o 

— — Congou 0 

Souchong 0 

Cam^ioi 

Twankay ' 0 

Pekoe 0 

— Hyson Skin 0 

Hyson 0 

— Young Hyson 0 

— — . Gunixiwder 0 

Tin, Banca cwt. 3 

Tortoiseshell ft 0 

Vermilion ft 0 

Wax...... cwt. 4 

Wood, Sanders Red* * - -ton 13 
Ebony 4 

— Sapan.... 7 



= u = 


late Sale’s Prices. 


3 — 
0 — 
2 — 


0 2 0 
0 5 0 
0 3 6 


10 0 — 1 13 0 


0 — 
0 — 


15 0 * 

1 91* 

2 IJ. 

3 8 * 

n 

2 U • 
2 6 • 

2 2i • 

3 8 * 
3 01 • 
3 11 . 
3 0 • 


0 0 3i 
0 0 8 
16 0 
14 0 

1 ~0 
0 1 101 
0 3 2 
0 4 4 


0 0 — 


0 S 
0 4 
0 3 
0 5 
0 3 
0 4 
3 13 
2 15 


AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 5 0 — 

Oil, Fish tun 27 0 0 — 

Whalcflns ton 140 0 0 

W(X)1, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best .ft 0 2 0 — 

Inferior 0 12 — 

■ ■ ■■ V. D. Land, vis. 

Best 0 10- 

Inferior... 0 0 6 — 

SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes 

Ostrich Feathers, und 
Gum Arabic. . . 


6 0 0 
15 0 0 
5 10 0 
12 0 0 


0 7 0 
29 0 0 


.cwt. 1 10 0 — 


Hides, Dry ft 

Salted 

Oil, Palm cwt. 32 

Fish... tun ■ 

Raisins cwt. 40 

Wax 5 

Wine, Madeira pipe 8 

Red ....14 

Wood, Teak. load 7 


..cwt. 



5 5 0 
18 0 0 
18 0 0 
8 0 0 


PRICES OF SHARES, Octobers? 

1831 



DOCKS. 

E W- India (Stock) .... 

London (Stock).... 

Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

£. 

591 

m 

73 

£. 

4 p. cent. 
3 p.eent. 

£. 

483,750 

238.000 
1,352,759 

500.000 

200.000 
1,^,000 

£. 

m 

£. 

March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 

April. Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

June. Dec. 


4| p. cent. 
4 p. cent. 
6 p.cent. 


Ditto ditto 

West-lndla (Stock).... 

1I9& 

112 

— 

IZ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural) 

Carnatic Stodi, 1st Class 

Ditto, 8d Class 

Van Diemen*! Land Company 

^ 13) dig. 

1 

821 

' 6di8. 

4 p. cent. 
3 p.cent. 

10*000 

100 

iw 

22 

iT 

June. Dec. 

June. Dec. 


WoLFB^ Brothers^ 23^ Cftangc JUUy, . 




THE LONDON MARKETS, October 27, 1831 


tM 


: liWtgt ftir yaw ■ugan continues 

^lSF**0y **^^* East-India sugars are perhaps a 
mfWt except IffuillM ana Mauritius sugars* 


^ except luaniuas ana Mauritius sugars. 

prices. The stock of 
1* »ow 58,788 bhds and trs. 
The stock of 

^uiiotts'to 106,534 bags, being 69,4711 more than 
ha^^mas The ddiirety of West India Sugar last 
ueoK 3^89 hhds and trs, * being 42 more than last 
ytt«. The deUve^ of Mauritius 5*700 bags, being 
1^1 more than in the corresponding week of 


The stock of 

dtttts'to 106,1M bagsi being 69,478 more Uian 


the corresponding week of 


SiOr.— The sale commenmd on the 24th* and 
fold at a decline of 10 per cent. ; about 700 bales 
were refbaed. The 'major part as those sold were 
about 10 per cent, lower than last sale. The Gk>- 
natea as B. 1. sold briskly at an advance of la 
PM Ihi, neat day the Benj^l Slllu all sold ; of 
8,600 bates East-Indla Company's, about 1,100 are 
^thdrawn. The average depression is 10 per centr.. 
In some I n stances 10 to 12^ The sale concluded 
yesterday. Several lots were refused, and the re- 
sult Was a dedlnc of prices. 

Tee.— Altliough the delivery continues good, 
yet the market is dull. Boheas are at 38. g^d., 
duty paid. In large chests; Congou chests at 3s. 9d. 
The transactions in Congous and Twankaysare 
but limited, and at a fraction of advance only. 
Orange Pekoes attract lately some notice. 

Hbof.— The attention of the persons engaged in 
this trade, has been drawn within the last two or 
three days to some largo sales of Australian and 
Tasmaniui descriptions ctf Wool. On the 27ch 
these Wools, of which there were 826 bales, were 
sold from Is. l|d. to Is. 3d. per lb. At a former 
sale, Auatralian realized from Is. 0\d. to 2s., and 
some finer sorts at 2s. 2d. per lb. : Van Diemen’s 
Land Wools fetched from Is. to Is. lod. per lb. 

IncHgo.— The Company’s Sale of Indigo com- 
menced on the 11th, and closed on the 21st. 

The quantity declared for sale was 9,154 chests, 
of which 1,577 were Company’s; previous to 
Upening and during the the sale 1,368 chests were 
withdrawn, leaving 7,786 chests, which presented 


the following afmrtment : 417 chests very fine 
shipping qualities; 780 good to fine ditto; 1,610 
mldallng to good do. 2,652 good consuming to 
middling shipping ditto : 1,979 ordinary and low 
qualitlesi 216 Madras, mostly ordinary and mid- 
dling; 116 Bimllpatam, very ordinary and low ; 
6 Java, middling ; total 7*7w chests. 

The sale bqgan with the Company’s Marks, 
which were taxed at about Is. under the market 
price; the whole sold from 2i. 9d. to 5s. ikl, aver- 
aging 4s. Although the biddings were not very 
brisk, the sale pnxweded very evenly, and there 
has b^ less fiuctuathm than Is generally the case 
when lame sales have been brought forward; the 
principal orders were for middling shipping quali- 
ties, and the prices of those sorts rather improved 
aa the sale advanced. Upon the whole, ordinary 
and km qualities brought fully last salens prices, 
middling and good middling from par to 3d. dis- 
count, and good and fine about 4d. discount. The 
Home (ilonsumers have bought very sparingW, but 
Continental orders have t^cn full three-fc>urtlis 
of the quantity sold. The marks of Oude which 
were iu the sale were so improved - and so much 
like Bengal, that they are aassed as such in the 
above general assortment; the forego ing observa- 
tions apply therefore equally to them. The pro - 
portkm of Madras was very small, and mostly of 
ordinary and middling quality; it sold with spirit 
at Use currency of last sale for middling sorts, and 
a small advance for tiie ordinary. The whole 
quantity bought in by the Proprietors does not ex- 
ceed! ,2(K) chests. 

Tbc following are the prices :-~Fine blue, 6s. .‘ki. 
a Gs. 3d. ; fine purple, 5s. a 5s. 3d. ; fine red violet. 
4s. 96 . a 5 b. ; fine violet, 48. 6d. a 58. ; good mid- 
dling ditto, 4.S. a 4s. 6d.; gooA red violet, 4s. 3d a 
4s. p. ; middling ditto, 48. a 4s; 3d. ; good violet 
and": copper, .38. 9d. a 4$.; middling and ordinary 
ditta, .‘is. Gd. a 3s. 9d.; low consuming ditto, 3s. a 
3s. id. ; trash, 6d. a 28. 9d. Madras; fine none ; 
goal, 2s. 9d. a 3s. Id. ; middling, 28. 4d. a 2s. 9d. ; 
ordinary and low. Is. 9d. a 2s.- 3d. Bimllpatam ; 
very low to middling. Is. 8d. a 28. lOd. Java ; 
ordinary to middling, 38. a 3s. lid. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


tilTakutta* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POLITICS OF THE PUNJAB. 

Accounts from tlie Upper Provinces 
mention that a deputation from lliinjeet 
Singh, invited by Lord William Bentinck, 
on the ground of his having something 
very interesting to both powers to commu- 
nicate, is now in progress from Lahore to 
Simlali. It is said to he on a very magnifi- 
cent scale, and is accompanied by portions 
of every branch — artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry— of his well-organized, well-dis- 
ciplined, and w'ell-eqiiipped army. M. 
Jacquemont, the French traveller, had ar- 
rived at Loodianah about the end of Fe- 
bruary, and wa.s al>out to proceed to La- 
hore, having obtained Uunjeet*s permis- 
sion to enter his country, as a mark of the 
raja’s personal regard for the Governor 
General, w'ho had written to express the 
deep interest he took in the welfare of M. 
Jacquemont. Shumshir Deen, son of the 
raja’s mooktiar or prime minister, with a 
cavalry escort, was to meet M. Jacquemont 
at Phillore, and to conduct him in safety 
and comfort to the presence. 

We learned some time ago, by letters 
from Bombay, that the horses and carriage 
intended as a present from his Majesty 
William IV. to Runjeet Singh liad arrived 
on the Abbertout in December last. Be- 
sides the state-carriage, the present con- 
si.sted of a stallion and five marcs, un- 
usually large animals, and they were for 
some time paraded every evening at Bombay 
to the astonishment of the natives. They 
were at last despatched to the Lahore raja, 
under the charge of Captain Binns, for- 
merly of the quarter-mastcr-generars de- 
partment, but now assistant to the resident 
in Cutch ; and letters tliat have just reach- 
ed us state that the Scinde cliiefs have not 
allowed him to continue his journey up 
the Indus to Lahore, and that he has con- 
sequently returned with the royal compli- 
mentary charge to Booj. These wily 
chiefs, from the route taken to convey the 
present to Runjeet Singh, and from the 
character of *the officer selected to deliver 
i|, seem to have suspected something be- 
yond a mere compliment, and they are 
probably not widely mistaken as to the 
real nature of tlic object contemplated in 
the adoption of such a course and the*em- 
plc^ment of such an officer. It is well 
known to the whole cor;f)S diplojnatique at 
Bombay, that the design exclusively origl. 
nated in the anxiety of the British govern- 
ment Co acquire accurate information of the 
countries adjacent to the Indus, conse- 
quent on the ascertained hostile designs of 
A*iat,Jour, N.S. Vol.^.No.24. 


Russia on British India. lii fact. Sir 
John Malcolm, before his departure, is 
well known to have made no secret of a 
correspondence on tlie subject having taken 
place between the King’s government aiid 
the English ambas.sador at St. Petersburgh, 
and it was frequently the interesting topic 
of speculative discussion at the festive 
Imard of Bombay Castle. We do not 
pretend to be aware of the particular ob- 
jects for which the Governor General has 
invited a deputation from Runjeet Singh ; 
but no one accustomed to political specula-^ 
tions can take a view of the relations sub- 
sisting between Russia and Great Britain 
without being aware of those general ob- 
jects which are necessary to Uie security of 
our Indian empire . — India Gaz.A^irii 12. 

We lately adverted to the relations be- 
tween this government and that of Runjeet 
Singh, and stated the fact that I>ord Wil- 
liam Bent i nek had invited a deputation 
from the Sikh Ibija to Simla, on the ground 
of his having something very interesting to 
both powers to communicate. Wc were 
not then aware of the particular objects 
for which the deputation bad been invited ; 
but we arc now enabled to state, on autho- 
rity on which we can rely, that instructions 
have been received from home by govern- 
ment to insist on Runjeet Singh’s dismiss- 
ing his European officers. It is, no doubt, 
for the accomplishment of this object, so 
interesting to both powers, that the Sikh 
deputation has been invited to Simla. 
Runjeet Singh will do all that he can to 
avoid compliance; but ho will be com- 
pelled to yield unless during the procrasti- 
nation, to which he will have recourse, a 
general war should occur in Europe, 
placing Great Britain and Russia in a 
state of hostility with each other, when he 
would immediately declare in favdur of 
the latter, or at least as soon as be might 
hope for support. The object of Great 
Britain, through tlieir Indian government, 
will of course be to deprive him of his 
fangs before such an event shall occur ; 
and if he should prove refractory — if the 
conquests he has achieved and the resources 
lie has accumulated should tempt him to 
resist the explicit wishes and requests of 
this government, we shall not he surprised 
if a struggle should speedily ensue, and 
the Punjab with its dependent territories 
be made to forin another splendid addition 
to our already overgrown eastern empire. 
— /6zd. Ajrnl 16. 

A letter, inserted In the paper Just 
quoted, signed A Soldier,” icontainssorne 
remarks which have excited a good deal of 
notice at the presidency. Tlie writer savs : 

** Meywar, Joudpore, Jeypore, Bickii- 

(X) 
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ncah, and Etwali, arc full of strongly for* 
tified cities, to reduce which would be a 
service of two or three years. From 1806 
to 1816, divisions of the army of Hengai 
were incessantly employed in reducing 
strong holds in the very heart of our ter- 
ritories* Look at Kellingcr, Adjeeghur; 
and Hattrass, and, in the year 18'26, the 
strongest fortified town in India, Bhurt- 
pore* In capturing these strong and for- 
midable positions we had no external foe. 
But in tlic war now contemplated, it will be 
a war in countries actually not our own, 
possessing regular fortified towns, indepen- 
dent of forts and local obstacles and the 
difficulty of obtaining provisions and water, 
with numerous ghauts and passes naturally 
imposing ; and last, and most important, 
peopled by a race of men far more warlike 
than any we have hitherto had to contend 
against, subjects of discontented circum- 
scribed chieftains, who by a general com- 
bination of interests are strongly affianced 
to each other. Arc wc prepared, under the 
circumstances brought to notice above, to 
commence hostilities against the most 
powerful prince in India? I consider Ma- 
haraj Ilunjcct Sing equal, in fact superior, 
to the great Tippoo. Has he not better 
resources, in as far as a regular organized 
army is considered, officered too by llus. 
sian, French, and I ndo< Britons? Should 
a war with the Seik chieftain take place, 
how is the Indian government to take the 
field? What with the surrounding de- 
graded western states, fettered down as 
they arc by British interference, and our 
crippled army, I sec nothing but monstrous 
. difficulties. Are tlic eyes of these circum- 
scribed chieftains shut, and blind to what 
is going on west of the Sutlcdge ? No. llic 
present unsettled state of the Rajewarrah 
districts proceeds from Runjeet’s own 
agents $ and in the event of war tlicsc states 
will be the first to take up arms against us. 
Runjeet has bis news- writers in Calcutta, 

. and is as well acquainted with what is 
going on and the secret counsels of our 
government as the government itself. There 
is another important question. By what 
means do these news-wrlters communicate 
to the court of Lahore? It is through 
western shroffs residing in the Burra ba- 
zar of Calcutta, who have their own inde- 
pendent d&ks, established exclusively at 
their own expense and unconnected with 
government. 

** Having said thus much, it may be as 
well .to ask. Who ar^ur political agents 
now in charge of^afmirs? tiavo we an 
Ochterlony, ora Malcolni? The former 
of these distinguished men was well known 
to one of the greatest political geniuses of 
bis age, a man perfectly well acquainted 
with me character and, dispositions of the 
natives, and who from his penetrating and 
intrigufog mind was well skilled in the 
j^UHcal condition of the countries west of 


the Jumn.nlf, and with the still more im- 
portant nifairs west of the Sutledgo. Sir 
John Malcolm was equally versed in the 
political state of the Mahratta princip.'ili- 
tics. 'riiesc were men who were the dread 
and admiration of all. Who have suc- 
ceeded them, and whom have we now to 
depend upon ?** 

The writer then goes on to vent some 
severe and most unjust remarks upon the 
agents and residents at the western courts. 

The John BirZI tlius comments upon the 
aforegoing letter : — 

** Never was the government in a better 
situation both as to military and pecuniary 
resources to repel any inroads into its pro- 
vinces; and never certainly liad it less 
occasion to hang up an order from home 
unexecuted, because ‘ an external foe 
hovers on its frontier, even although that 
foe he ‘ the great hero of the Fuiijaiib,’ 
with his 60,000 cavalry of every description, 
* exclusive of Pindarries,* his ' regularly 
organized infantry,* and his * superior ar- 
tillery.* * A Soldier,* indeed, is imbued 
with a mighty fear of Runjhcct Singh. If 
India ever falls, says he, it will be * through 
the machinations of that great statesman ;* 
and then comes n -couple of questions per- 
tinent enough and to the purpose : * has he 
( lUiiijhect) not a right to employ whom lie 
chaoses in his own armies ? And have wc 
any just right in attempting to prevciitit ?’ 
Wi apprehend that by treaty llunjheet has 
not thd right without onrconseixt^ and that by 
treaty we have the right of preventing him, 
otherwise it would be ^ preposterous,* as 

A Soldier ’ says, to cnfiorce the order of 
the Court of Directors; and most super- 
latively preposterous In the court to have 
issued such an order. But * A Soldier * 
does not call for its suspension on the 
grounds which, in the absence of any 
treaty, so olwiously present themselves* 
but he says, < let the government dispense 
with tlie necessity of enforcing an order, 
the execution of which will ruin our tn- 
Jluencfiy and ultimately lead to the total an-' 
7iUiilalion of -British supremacy.* 

** Some of our readers may marvel tliat 
we have given so much attention to the 
letter of * A Soldier;* but observing, as 
wc do, so decided an inclination, in a part 
ofthe'^rcss, to vilify the character and de- 
preciate the resources of the English power 
in this country, we hold it to he our duty 
to stand forward in their defence. Such 
writings, as wc have now commented on, 
find attention and perhaps a place in the 
native newspapers now so numerous, and 
so generally circulated, and the India Ga- 
zette itself has told us, bow well acquaint- 
ed the chiefs of Upper India are with what 
.is done at the Council Board, and written 
in the journals of Calcutta. It is right 
that tliey should know that the craven 
spirit that would dictate the policy recom 
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mended by * A Soldier * is not the spirit 
that pervades every Englishman and every 
newspaper at the presidency.** 

From the following statement in the 
Government Gazette, of May 23, it ap- 
pears that all this fuss about Runjeet is 
** much ado about nothing:**-r- 

Some of our contcmporailes have been 
alluding to strange reports about the Pun. 
jaub chief. We need scarcely observe that 
these rumours are quite erroneous. Pri- 
vate accounts from Lodianha, dated the 
9th instant, state that a very distinguished 
mission had arrived there upwards of a 
month previously from Lahore, which was 
conducted to the presence of the Governor 
General at Simla by Captain Wade. Tlic 
reception of the mission was must flattering, 
and the members of it had set out again 
for Lahore, charmed at the distinguished 
and marked kindness of their reception on 
the. part of the Governor General. A mis- 
sion, it is said, will proceed to Lahore to 
return the compliment when the season be- 
comes more favourable. Lest, however, 
the ruler of the Punjaiib should misunder- 
stand the cause of the delay. Captain Wade 
vras to proceed immediately with a de- 
spatch from his lordsliip to the maharnjali, 
explaining the same and expressive of the 
most amicable sentiments. 

THE GOVERNOIl GENERAL. 

We have seen a private letter from Cal- 
cutta detailing some remarkable instances 
of the unpopular light in which Lord Wil- 
liam Dentinck has been regarded during 
his journey into the interior ; and the con- 
sequent respect, for the purpose of contrast 
chiefly, shown to Lord Dalhousic. It is 
sfiid, for example, that Lord William's 
reception at a dinner given by bis own re- 
giment was cold and ceremonious, while 
that of bis colleague’s produced deznonstra- 
tions of an opposite kind, quite unequivo. 
cal in their nature. This was considered 
the more striking, as Lord Dalhousie was 
not popular, ow'ing to hi.s state of health, 
which had prevented him since his arrival 
in India from taking any active part in the 
military duties of his station. We refer to 
such statements because we find them in 
letters from the spot, but they require ob- 
viously to be received with some caution. 
’^London Papers 

* It is said to be the Commander-in-chief *s 
wish to move every corps next year that 
lias been three years stationary, and. that 
the 9th and lOtli regiments of cavalry, will 
go to Kurnaul; hut it seems doubtful 
whether governirient will sanction tlic re- 
lief. ‘Lord Wm. Bentinck visited Landour 
and Mussoorie, and is said to have been 
much pleased witli both places, but did 
not approve of the former as an invalid sta- 
tion for privates. His lordship ordered all 
public buildings' to be stopped, and de- 


clared that the depot should be abolished 
next October. He ordered a road thirty 
feet broad to be made from Ilurdwar to 
Deyrah. It is said that a regiment of 
dragoons, probably the 11th, will go to 
Kurnaul next cold season. Our letters 
speak also of a steamer having attempted 
to pass up the Indus, and of its having 
been ordered by Runjeet Singh to stop.— 
India Gaz. April ^29. 

CHARGE OF CORRUPTION AGAINST A BRI- 
TISH FUNCTIONARY. 

We learn that a case of considerable in- 
terest has been before the grand jury for 
some duy.s, and that on Saturday they* 
found a true bill for bribery and corrup- 
tion against Captain Thomas Dickinson, 
of the .55th regiment N.I., at present local 
supcriiUendant of Arracan. I'lic trial of 
the accused, we suppose, cannot come on 
during tiie present criminal sessions, as 
Captain Dickinson is now in Arracan. In 
justice to the accused, wc refrain from 
stating any of the particulars that have 
come to our knowledge. — lOid. April 
18. 


EUROPEAN COJiVICTS. 

Tlie following statement affords a sad 
comment upon the state of morals amongst 
the lower classes of Europeans at tliis pre- 
sidency 

The ship Caroline^ Captain Tregatha, 
which left Calcutta yesterday morning, 
transports from hence eighteen European 
convicts, who were embarked on Sunday 
for New South Wales. This, wc believe, 
is tlic largest number of felons which has 
ever before been deported from hence at 
any one time. Some of the above liave 
remained in gaol here a considerable time 
for want of a suitable opportunity of send- 
ing them to tlic above destination. The Ca- 
rolbui takes on board two more European, 
convicts at Madras. — India Gazt April 19. 

OUDE. 

Dr. Clarkson, Dr. Stevenson, and Mr. 
DuBois were introduced to bis majesty 
by the hakeem, and obtained appointments 
in the service at a monthly salary of 1,000 
each. Nabob Nusseeruldowlah received 
four months* allowance, and two lacks of 
rupees were sent to her highness Morian 
Mokaiiy. In the Raj Mahal palace,'^ his 
majesty, in company of a few Assamies, 
was engaged in the pastime of dnnkingf 
when those Assamies becoming perfecd^ 
senseless hyintoxicatrjn, Ahmed Ally Khan 
received orders to remove them to another 
place, where, it is said, they liave render- 
ed their souls to God* On the J 8th the re- 
sident was to procccfl by dawk to join the 
Right Hon. the Governor General’s camp 
at Sltnloh. — Jaum Jehm Ntimah^ May IS* 
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IIKUT. ANn Mns. ftAMSAY. 

Ijelters from our Delhi corre8)K>ndcnts 
inform ii8> that Lieut, iiiid Mrs. Harasay 
left that station on the 1st instant; under 
cliarge of a Kuropcan commissioned offi- 
cer for the presidency, in order to their 
being tried before the Supreme Court; 
and that Mr. Metcalfe, the magistrate, 
had bound over. Lieutenant Talbot to be 
here by the 25th of July next, and to pro* 
accute the accused parties, in the heavy 
recognizance of 5,000 rupees ; threatening 
to send the lieutenant to gaol if he would 
not render the required security, which 
feelings of humanity made the latter very 
naturally unwilling to do . — John BvU. 
May 25^ 

Lieut. Hamsay had sent in his resigna- 
tion, which had been accepted, previously 
to the date of the transaction for which he 
was about to be tried. 

STUDY OF ORIENTAL TONGUES IN EUROPE. 

It is not, we fear, without justice tliat 
complaints have been made of there being 
far fewer disinterested students of the 
oriental languages in England than in 
France and Germany, although one would 
imagine that our countrymen have greater 
incentives to such studies than foreigners. 
Of late, however, even in England, a 
spirit would appear to have been excited, 
which promises better things. Tlic Iloyal 
A^atic Society has been instrumental in 
.raising emulation in the walk of oriental 
philosophy, learning, and antiquity; and 
an effective engine, ere long, is about to be 
set agoing, for the furtherance of the same 
goed work, by the establishment, in the 
University of Oxford, of a professorship 
of San^rit literature. The 15tli March 
1832, it will be seen, |ias been nominated 
for the election of professor. Colonel Bo- 
dea, by whose munificent bequest this 
splendid endowment has been provided, 
^ was in the service of the Hon. Company, 
and possibly some of his contemporaries 
may yet survive to share tliat satisfaction 
which such an interesting moiiiinient of 
public spirit is calculated to inspire 
amongst those who love to see their coun- 
try the centre of learning and tlic arts. — 
Gov. Goz. May 16. 

BEMOAL AUXILIARY MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

A meeting of tlie members of this So- 
ciety was held on the 13th April, being its 
thirteenth anniversary, at tlie Union Chapel, 
for the purpose of recciying pecuniary aid 
for the prosecution of missionary labours. 
Captain Dalby took the chair, and having 
opened the proceedingB,*^^tlie Rev. J. Hill 
read a long report of the transactions dur- 
log the past year. It declared that 

enough, and more than enough of suc- 
cess liad attended the labours of tliis So- 
ciety to warrant a renewed appeal U its 


behalf, whilst the efforts, which had hiilier- 
to appeared unproductive, were every year 
making the prospect of success larger and 
brighter, by the silent, gradual, but cer- 
tain work of preparation produced in the 
minds of the people.'* A number of con- 
verts bad been made, and occasionally con- 
gregations exceeding a thousand in num. 
ber had evinced signs of anxious attention, 
and deep-felt interest in the subjects 
brought to their notice. Tlie schools were 
also presenting an improved appearance, 
and Uiey hoped ere long to reap the advan- 
tages of which these establishments were 
laying the foundation. 

EXCERFTJB FROM NATIVE CAPERS. 

T/ic Hindoo College . — The poor Hindoo 
College is again under the lash of the 
ChuHdrika^ now aided by the Prubhakar, 
The editor of this latter paper has given 
insertion to a letter on the subject of this 
college, in which the conduct of its pro- 
fessors and teachers is treated witli iinmcr- 
ciftfl severity. 

Upon the general question of the system 
of education pursued at that college, we 
have already given our opinion, which w'e 
have since seen no reason to alter. Tlic 
riindou College was cstablislied with the 
sole view of imparting a knowledge of the 
English language and of European science 
to native youth, and the only question there- 
fore is, whether it has fulfilled the design 
of its institution. If we find it has, our 
inquiries cease. Had the children been 
pliced to board witli the professors and 
teachers, their parents might have expected 
that a strict watch should be kept over their 
religious and social habits; but such is 
not the case. At meals, at the periods of 
morning and evening devotion, at the hour 
of rest, the cliildrcii are left with their 
parents, whose duty it is to watch over 
their manners and to punish them if they 
deviate from their wishes. To ask the teach, 
ers or the committee to punish a youth, 
who has deserved well for his attention to 
study, for any thing done out of college 
hours, would he highly unreasonable. 

If the edito.rs of the Prubhakar and 
Chundrika find that many native youths of 
high resp^tability are at lengtli tired of 
the restraints of Hindoo observances and 
disregard Munoo, they shouia remember 
that this is the iron age of the world ; that 
tlie genius of degeneracy is lord of the 
ascendant ; that according to the Hindoo 
sliastras all tliese grievances are the effect 
of destiny, which controls even the gods. 
How can the committee be blamed for 
what even the gods themselves cannot pre- 
vent ?■ — Sumac/tat Durjiun. 

Nalioe WUla . — Wc published an article 
in the 581st number of the Chundrika re- 
lative to native wills, and wo now Fevert 
to the suliject, to which we beg the attention 
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of our readers. Witli respect to the wills 
now made by tlie natives of this country, 
we may say that as it regards disputes it 
resembles the planting the seeds of a 
poisonous tree. This tree grows up and 
is covered with branches and fluM'ers ; and 
what fruit it bears when the money is de- 
creasing the heirs of the rich know well 
enough ; that is to say, some, in the hope 
of setting aside the will, institute a suit 
in court; others struggle to maintain it; 
both parties contest the matter in court 
to the utmost of their power,<nnd thus 
spend all the money. When the purse is 
exhausted they seek either to depart to 
Serampore or to the abodes of death, or 
sending their own house to Vikrumpore. 
they take tlie long journey. Wo would 
now therefore oflVr our advice. Why 
should tliose who have sons and grandsons 
to succeed tlfem make any will? for the 
ancient Rishecs and Moonecs have left us 
the best will in the Dayubliagn and other 
works which they composed. It is by re- 
jecting this exact testament and having 
resort to one that is uncertain that these 
disputes arise. If any one be really anxi- 
ous to make a will let him procure some 
pundits learned in tlioso shastrus, and 
obtain legal precepts from them and 
make his will accordingly. Let him then, to 
avoid all future disputes, inform the judges 
of the fact of his having made such a will* 
Viewing tlie temper of the. times, it be- 
comes necessary to be particular in making 
tJte will. It behoves a rich man to provide 
ill his will, that tlic individual who inherits 
Ills property shall receive it only on condi- 
tuin of performing those religious acts eiu 
joined in the shastrus which arc incumbent 
on the family; but should he act otherwise, 
should he, despising those works and the 
gods, and the brahmuns, neglect the 
shraddu, and the turpun, and the rites due 
to his ancestors, and to the gods, he* shall 
not inherit the property ; but it shall be 
deposited in the public treasury, and the 
rulers of the country shall select some heir 
according to the shastrus and tlie precepts 
of the pundits. If this provision be made 
in wills the sons of the rich will never com- 
mit improper actions. Of this there can 
be no doubt. Our reasons for giving this 
advice we need not detail, they must be 
apparent tp all. — Chundriia, 

ColonixatMn,—T[^o the Sditorof die CoW“ 
• moodee.^l do not suppose that you are 
inattentive to the. statements contained in 
several English papers, by differont con- 
troversialists on the subject of coloniimtion ; 
but I deeply regret thal it does not rciceive 
the support of the Cownioodee, Your rea- 
ders will not be slow to imagine, that you 
only show yourself ungrateful by stoting 
to the world that the country lias derived 
no benefit from the coming of ibe Eiigltsii, 
and tlieir promotion of commerce and 
other business. TJease to consider Uiat 
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this town of Calcutta was formerly a jun- 
gle, although it has now risen to such 
eminence. Formerly there was not even 
die mention of education ; but now all 
are aware of the progress of knowledge* 
By whom has this blessed change been ef- 
fected ? Could it have licen if the Eng- 
lish had not come ? Why is there not a 
similar increase of wealth and spread of 
knowledge in the country villages ? Would 
there not be if they were settled in busi- 
ness in them ? The situation of Calcutta 
is not so excellent as to promise much en- 
joyment of life ; and what should induce 
people to flock to it from all quarters, ex- 
cept that some hope to enlarge their know- 
ledge, or others expect through the Eng-* 
lish to prosper in wordly business ? Where- 
fore, it is my opinion that by the establish- 
ment of the English and their commerce 
ill our country, we shall live with the ut- 
most happiness ; we shall certainly prosper 
in caste (honour), knowledge, and die 
business of life. I have written^ enough. 
— A Villager. 

We perfectly agree with the respectable 
writer of a letter on the subject of coloni- 
sation in the John IJultf of the 6th May ; 
for there can be no advantage to our coun- 
trymen in the English coming and set- 
tling in our towns, villages, and every 
where, and engaging in cultivation or me- 
chanical trades: Of this we have formerly 
furnished abundant evidence ; but we sliall 
still make a few observations. In the first 
place, the English will with their great 
power commit violence upon the poor and 
middling classes. The proof of which is, 
that in this town reports are constantly 
made of the excesses of white people 
against the natives before the Governor in 
Council, die Supreme Court, and the 
police, even although these great personages 
are set as lions for strength ; but no one 
hears diat any Bengalee* or Hindoostaneo 
lias beaten a white man. The natives call- 
every fellow with a hat “ saheb ;** and the 
villagers dread them as copper-colouhid 
tigers. No mercy, therefore, will be shewn 
by ignorant farmers to those who are afraid 
of them ; especially as white me^h of this 
class are constantly drunk. The natives 
of this country of the same class are not 
capable of the same crimes, for they never 
drink spirits, and they are naturally quiet. 
Moreover, one white man, by various kinds 
of machinery, will accomplish the work of 
twenty natives ; and hence many labourers 
will be tlirown out of work. We shall 
hereafter mention other objections we have 
to make,-^C/tutu/riha. 

Effects of Hindu Education. — To 
the Editor of the Prubhakar.'^X few 
days ago, un inhabitant of Calcutta took 
his son with him to Kaleeghat to obtain a 
duxshun of the divine Kalce. Having 
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gone to a shop, and after bathing, pre- 
pared bis ofihrings for worship, he ap- 
proached the goddess, and with all present 
prostrated himself before her. But his 
sweet son offered no worship. This fool 
of a child only saluted her, who is worthy 
of the humble adoration of Bruiuha and 
all the gods, with good morning, ma- 
dam !'* On hearing this, many put their 
hands to their ears and fled, and, as his 
father was about to chastise him, ^worthy 
person prevented him, saying ** becalm; 
it is not proper to exhibit passion in this 
place.** The fatlier of this scoundrel with 
grief exclaimed, “ what crime had I com- 
mitted that I sliould have placed you in 
the Hindoo college, that for your sake my 
caste, honour, and every thing should he 
lost ! Alas, Sir, for this wicked son I am 
a separated man, and cannot go to the 
Hhurma Subha.** Many hearing this la- 
mentation asked him— << Sir, we have heard 
that the Hindoo College is under the 
direction of many respectable Bengalee 
inhabitants of Calcutta ; how then is there 
such misconduct amongst the students ?’*- 
He replied, Sirs, do not inquire into the 
merits of the great Bengalees: you can 
see how by donations of their money they 
are destroying the future welfare of all. 
How then can 1 speak of the merits of our 
Bengalee Baboos?**— A servant of Kalcc. 

H06.1IUNTING, 

The following is enumerated amongst 
the miseries of hog-hunting,** in the 
Oriental ^jprting Magazine - 

** Making your debut in the field, a 
fine fellow is sent to the shades below, 
being the first wild bog you have ever seen, 
you commence examining him from tail to 
snout, making sundry grif-finish remarks, 
and asking divers green questions — such 
as, wbat are those long yellow .looking 
euriy things sticking out on each side of 
his mouth ? What frightful animals they 
are ! Where do they sleep at night ? What 
do they live upon ? These questions arc 
only answered by a titter from the older 
hands, one of whom dismounts and calls 
out, * who*6 got a knife ?* Upon hearing 
this question your mouth begins to extend 
itself; your bridle drops from your hand, 
and you are all anxiety and attention. A 
larM clasp-knife is at length produced, 
and hand^ to the man who dismounted. 
He immediately commences making sun- 
dry laige incisions, not a great way from 
the tail of the animal. You say to your- 
■eli^ what the devil can be be at? and 
dnw closer to the operator, who appa- 
rently bandies his knife with great dexte. 
rity. Here you remain, as it were rivetted 
to the spot, until your olfactory nerves 
warn you to retire. This you cannot pre. 
vail upon yourself to do, seeing your com- 
panions^ Ml^Jt so coolly, who, in fact, 
almost enjoy it. While in this 


teasing or pleasing suspense, you every 
now and then lean over to observe the pro- 
cess that is going on ; at length you behold 
something of a round flabby appearance in 
the hand of the operator, and before you 
can ask the question, * what's that ?* find 
yourelf nearly deprived of one of your day. 
lights by the said circular missile. With, 
out waiting to wipe away the glutinous 
substance from your peeper, you dismount 
for an explanation ; but being told that it 
is the dustoor, and that all new hands are 
served in the same way, you arc with dif- 
ficulty compelled to join in the laugh, and 
content yourself with vowing vengeance 
against the first unlucky griff* who may 
have the misfortune to be of the same party 
with you on a similar occasion.*’ 

BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE ANNUITY FUND. 

Meeting at the Town-hall,’ on the 20tli 
May.— About eighteen gentlemen of the 
civil service assembled, and Mr. Plowdcii 
was voted into the chair. The cause for 
whicit this meeting (postponed from a for- 
mer day on account of insufficient atten- 
dance on that occasion) was assembled, 
was then declared from the chair, and seve- 
ral letters from gentlemen in the interior 
of the country were rend and laid on the 
table. Most of these, we believe all 
(though some of them suggested further 
mcashres), were in favour of the objects to 
which it was desired to obtain the concur, 
rence of the Court of Directors, viz. 

First. That annuities should commence 
from the 1st January in each year, instead 
of on the 1 st May. 

Second. That annuities should be pay- 
able quarterly, instead of not till the end of 
each year. 

Third. That, in the event of the demise 
of an annuitant in the course of any quar- 
ter, the proportion of annuity due up to 
the date of demise should be claimable by 
and payable to the estate of the deceased. 

These proposals were verbally submitted 
from the chair to the gentlemen assembled, 
and they were agreed to without a dissen- 
tient voice; when it was desired that they 
might be reduced to writing. The declar- 
ed and legitimate cause of the meeting was 
thus apparently brought to a decision and 
conclusion. 

About this time, however, rome addi- 
tional gentlemen joined the meeting, by 
whom various fresh subjects were started. 
One was, tliat before sending an^ further 
proposals relative to this fund for the con. 
sideration of the Court of Directors, it was 
expedient to wait for an answer to a ques- 
tion which had been submitted a long time 
ago. Another was, that no benefit was 
likely to arise iVom the commencement of 
annuities on the 1st of ‘January instead of 
on the 1st of May in each year. A third was, 
that a member of the service duly qualified 
by. length of service as prescribed, ought 
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to be allowed to pay up his diff erence, ac. 
cording to age, for the annuity, whenever lie 
pleased, without waiting for any fixed date, 
and that his annuity should commence from 
the date of such payment. On the second 
of these suggestions reference may be made 
to a letter of the 18th January last, ad- 
dressed to the civil service by Mr. Siddons, 
which was published in the Government 
Gazette for the 24th of that month. 

The questions already decided were set 
aside by these new discussions ; and, in 
short, the meeting broke up withqpt hav- 
ing come to any final resolution upon the 
points for which it was called, so far as we 
can learn. — Hurk, 

TREATMENT OF NATIVES. 

A letter, signed “ A Christian,” in the 
India Gaztrlie, contains the following re- 
marks upon llic conduct of Europeans 
towards the natives : — 

1 have always contemplated, with 
feelings of deep and painful regret, the 
cruel and oppressive conduct of a great 
many European and even of East- Indian 
Christians towards the unfortunate abori- 
gines of this ill-fated country. A poor 
native seldom escapes a thump of a cane, 
if, in walking the streets of Calcutta, he 
happens to be a-liead of a topee-walla ; or 
if the latter happens to be drawn in a one- 
horse chaise, the former seldom escapes 
the lash. The coolness with which the 
poor natives brook these and ten thousand 
other insults, has often puzzled my philo- 
sophy; and how so many men, who are 
taught the benign doctrines of Christianity 
from their infancy, could so far forget its 
holy and blessed precepts as to injure their 
fellow-men witlioiit any cause, is still more 
puzzling. Even on the festivals of tlie 
Hindoos, when large asscinblies of them 
go in procession, I have seen a single 
drunken European make them run in all 
directions ; but the Mussulmans evince 
more firmness on such occasions, and they 
liavc . often taught turbulent Christians 
their duty towards their neighbour. 

** A cruel prejudice exists in the minds 
of low-bred European and East- Indian 
Christians against the aborigines : the faults 
of these unfortunate men are looked upon 
as crimes. The natives, I know, are oAen 
exceedingly cunning in their dealings, and 
at times provokingly stupid; but Christians, 
• who are aware of their state of ignorance, 
should judge them less harshly — they 
ought to * do unto others what they wish 
others should do unto them.* *' 

THE SLAVE CASE AT BOMBAY. 

The India Gazette, of May 6, has the 
following reflexions on the result of the late 
trial at Bombay : — 

While it must be most grateful to the feel- 
ings of every one of Capuin Hawkins’s 
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countrymen in India, that he retired from 
the bar without any imputation on his cha- 
racter for humanity, we at the same time 
rejoice that his conviction has fixed a stig- 
ma on a traffic which, it is to be feared, 
has been too long covertly carried on, and 
that it has given a solemn warning to those 
who, in opposition to the laws of their 
country and the claims of humanity, have 
allowed themselves directly or indirectly to 
be engaged in conducting it. 

'In the instructions nothing illegal is 
enjoined, but they enjoin that which, as 
the event has shown, could be accomplished 
only by illegal means, and this, wc con- 
clude, constitutes the peculiar circum- 
stances in which Captain Hawkins was* 
placed. 'J'hc. acts of Captain Hawkins 
were the only acts legally criminal, but in 
the eye of morality and equity wc cannot 
avoid considering his superiors in office 
and authority ns equally blame-worthy. 
We should come to this conclusion, even 
if we could believe it possible that the 
framer of Captain Hawkins’s instructions 
would recommend the adoption of such a 
measure to government, with information 
so imperfect or erroneous, as to leave liim 
ignorant that the only means by which it 
could be carried into effect were those ac- 
tually employed. The ground on which 
this recommendation was olfcrcd was the 
failure of an attempt to cn^ge Gogo las- 
cars for the Company’s mswine; and the 
only class of seamen next thought of was 
** the Seedees, or natives of Africa, from 
which race most of the Arab ships arc 
manned, particularly the Imaum of Mus- 
cat’s.” Now, without adverting at pre- 
sent to the fact, tliat all or most of the sea- 
iiien who navigate the Arab ships are 
slaves, wc are at a loss to conceive the 
policy or expediency which could have in- 
duced the authorities at Bombay to resort 
to the measure of procuring negro 
boys from the eastern coast of Africa to 
recruit the crews of the Company’s In- 
dian navy, at the present time comprising 
only an inconsiderable number of small 
vessels. We have understood that- the 
Bombay merchant ships arc considered 
the best manned of any vessels sailing 
in India, and their crews are principally 
the natives of the western side of In- 
dia. No such difficulties in manning the 
Company’s marine as those of which we 
have lately heard were experienced during 
war, and it does not seem a groundless 
inference that, in times of peace like these, 
the maritime provinces under the Com- 
pany’s rule could, as hitherto, furnish the 
comparatively limited number of compe- 
tent native seamen re(|uircd. Even if the 
sources of supply we havelpointedoutshould 
prove inadequate, it would have been bet- 
ter to obtain boys from the Marino School 
in England, of whom numbers are dis- 
posable, and who might, we learn, be 
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brought to Indio at a very inconsiderable 
expense. Their superiority^ in point of 
qualification, is unquestionable. We as- 
cribe no improper motives to the superin- 
tendent of marine, and wc are utterly ig. 
norant of the influence by ^vhich he was 
induced to prefer precisely the worst mode 
he could have adopted of supplying the 
Company’s navy with men ; but, as a 
check to other public officers of the Indian 
government, in giving orders and instruc- 
tions to tliose' who are below them which 
they can neither obey nor disobey without 
incurring a severe penalty, we think it 
right to lend our aid in giving expression 
to the opinion, that the acquittal of Sir 
Charles Malcolm, before the bar of the 
public, does not follow as a necessary 
cons^uence from the conviction of Cap. 
tain Hawkins by the verdict of a jury. 

There is one branch of this subject to 
which we are desirous of obtaining Uie at- 
tention of Uie magistrates of Calcutta and 
the public. It is notorious that most, if 
not all, of the Arabian ships which resort 
to Calcutta annually from the gulfs are 
manned chiefly with African negroes, re- 
puted to be slaves, tlie property of the 
owners of the vessels. We have a strong 
conviction, founded in more than one in- 
stance on personal knowledge, that it is 
in this way African and other slaves are 
smuggled into Britisli Indian ports and 
conveyed thrmigh the Company’s territories 
into those of native princes. There is 
another cose connected with this view. The 
Arab vessels we have mentioned, manned 
by slaves,' are also not unfrequently com- 
manded and navigated by European offi- 
cers. 

MR. RICKETTS AND CAPT. LINDSAV. 

Tile fol lit wing correspondence is pub- 
lished in the rnlcutta papers, with refe- 
rence to the occurrence noticed p. 58 : — 
Calcutta, April 15th, 1831. 

** Sir: — I am happy in availing myself 
of the opportunity of expressing to you my 
deep regret for the unfortunate misunder- 
standing which arose betwixt us, during 
our passage from England on board of the 
Tam O'Sftantert and which, from that time 
to the present, lias been and still will be, 
rememliercd by me with feelings of pain. 

** For tlie unfortunate betrayment of 
temper on my part towards you I beg to 
apologise ; and 1 trust that this expression 
will be acceptable to you, and be i«ceived 
in the same good feeling in which it is of- 
fered. With best wishes for the happiness 
of yourself and family, I am. Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) ** James S. Lindsav. 

J. W. Ricketts, Esq.’. 

** Calcutta, April 18th, 1831. 

'Sir:-^In filing a prosecution against 


you in the Supreme Court, about tlie mat. 
ter referred Co in your letter of the 15th 
instant, received by me this morning, I 
beg to assure you that I was actuated solely 
by a principle of public duty, which I 
owed to myself in the first place, and in 
Uie next to the community at large, who 
are doubtless interested in every case of 
ill-treatment experienced by passengers at 
sea; but your unequivocal acknowledg- 
ment of error, and your expression of decjj 
regret on that account, now leave it open 
to me ^o adopt a difTerent course, and I 
w'ill, therefore, instruct my counsel to 
drop the prosecution, though I deem it 
absolutely imperative on me to publish this 
correspondence between us, through the 
same channel of which you availed yourself 
not long since in addressing the public on 
this subject. — I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) John W, Ricketts. 
Capt."J. S. Lindsay, 

Siiip Tam O' Shanter.** 

TERRIFIC HAlL-STOllM. 

Hie following is an extract from a letter, 
dated Jubbul pore, 10th April: 

“ On Saturday, the 9tli instant, we wore 
visited with the most severe haiUstoriii 
that lias been known here in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. The hail -stones 
w'erasome of them full as large as a guinea- 
fowrs egg, and came down witli such vio- 
lence that some sheep and goats were killed. 
All Uie trees have been deprived of their 
leaves, and several birds have been beaten 
from the trees and killed. The storm last- 
ed for more than two hours, and tiic 
ground remained covered with hail for a 
long time. All the gardens have becMi 
completely ruined, the peaches, &c. being 
knocked off the trees.*’— Bull* 

llie following is an extract of a letter 
from Kamptee, giving an account of an 
extraordinary hail-slorm which happened 
at that place on the 10th April 

Just as I was finishing this, Uie most 
violent hail-storm 1 ever saw or heard of 
commenced ; it fortunately did not last 
long, but the damage done is considerable ; 
we had a number of ducks and geese killed, 
and the fruit-trees in the garden regularly 
smashed ; the poach crop is completely de- 
stroyed. Many nf the hail-stont;^ mcamred 
from ten to twelve inches in drcunference ; 
few or none were smaller than a heii*s egg. 
1 hear five people have been killed in Uiia 
neighbourhood by it ” — Ind, Gax, 

ORIGIN or THE CHOLERA MORBUS. 

An anonymous writer, in a Calcutta pa- 
per, referring to the supposed era of the 
known commencement of cholera, in Ben. 
gal and Bahar, in the month of August 
18179 affirms its local but positive exis- 
tence in the district of Purneah jn the 
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earlier part of 181(?. " In that year/’ he 
pUaeryea, I' was a resident of the 8«d 
distriet, near to the Thannah, and also 
the populous Wllage of Saifgunge, close ta 
which was an encampment of iSItfo/ra/cc/is, 
class of people whose ostensible occupa- 
tion is bird'Catohingy but they also em- 
ploy themselves collecting and selling fuel, 
and, in the season, renting mangoe-topes 
and selling the fruit when ripe. For these 
occupations tliey are in the habit of en- 
camping under mangoe-topes, &c., for 
montlis, and often years pass away on tlie 
same spot, though I believe they very 
seldom have what might be called a settled 
liabitation. These people were attacked 
with cholera, in April and May 1816, and 
eight or ten of their numbers died daily ; at 
the expiration of a month or so, finding the 
pestilence did not abate, the survivors 
broke up their encampment and scattered 
themselves over the surrounding villages. 
In the course of my rides, I fell in with 
several parties of them, and from their ver- 
lial communication had the particulars I 
have herein detailed confirmed. At that 
period tliere was not even a name for cho- 
lera (ns a pestilence) amongst the natives ; 
next year it was called ‘ oo/o.’ — Upper 
Bengal, lOtli May 18:11.’* 

THB BfAHOMMSDAN CLERGY. 

A case occurred at the police office, 
May 14th, in which Hafix Zadah, a 
inoollah, complained against £liza David- 
son and Ahmed Khan for an infringei- 
inent of his rights. The cazee of any 
place is always supposed to be entitled 
to certain perquisites, on the performance 
of the Musselman rites by a moot tab at 
burials, marriages, and the restoration of 
caste. It is, however, necessaryv for the 
inoollah to obtain permission from the 
cazee ; and as Ahmed Khan, an unini- 
tiated student of Coiroo Milter's Musjid, 
had performed the ceremonies of Chaleesa 
and Rdkhannee at the spot where . Kliza 
Davidson*! mother had expired a month 
and a half ago, without his having obtained 
the necessary license, Hafiz, the moollah, 
complained to tlie magistrate, at the insti- 
gation of the Cazee Abdoolwm^. 

The oflRsnce was not proved to the satis, 
faction of the magistrate, who cautioned 
Ahmed Khan against repeating the offence. 

• II- 

AMBBICAN COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

* The following paragraph, which is one 
of the^ many impudent impoaitions circu-. 
lated in this country, is inserted in the 
India Oassetie (a free-trade paper), which 
has the honesty to say ** our information 
is somewhat different 1'* 
**AinerieimCoitont.---A writer in the i?os- 
tm Iknfy Adveriiter Mtes, that within the 
last three months sotiic fhousands ^ tom of 
American merebandnse have been imported 
in Americaa ships from Colcmta, threer 
dskit. Jour, VoL. 6. No. 24. N.S. 


fourths of the bulk ef which consists of 
raw materials for the use of American ma- 
nufactories, and upon which the ship- 
owners have a freight of twenty.five or 
tliirty dollars per ton, and the importers 
twenty to forty per cent, profit ; and what 
is more to be noted awl wondered atp a part 
of these very cargoes lias been paid for by 
American cotton tnaniffactures sold in Cal- 
cutta, at a profit of fifteen to tweuty-five 
per cent** 

• THE NATIVE VRESS. 

The following letter, addressed to Uie 
India Gazette, April .SO, tends to strengthen 
tlie remarks in p. 118: — 

** I beg leave to direct your attention to 
tlic present state of the native press, which, 
for obvious reasons, must be unknown to 
a large majority of tfie European com- 
munity. There are, I believe, nine or 
ten newspapers in the Bengalee language, 
and from what I have seen and learnt of 
some of them, 1 am sure you will agreo 
with me in thinking that an immediate 
check is absolutely necessary to be put 
to the streams of the most indecent lan- 
guage and abominable sentiments wbich 
they are in the daily habit of pouring forth. 

I refer you in particular to yesterday*# 
ProbaJehur, which contains passages so ex- 
cessively shocking, that notliing in Che 
whole vocabulary of impure ^guage can 
equal them.** 

XriDEMlC. 

We regret to learn that the epidemic 
whicli has existed for some time in Cal- 
cutu continues to prevail. Twenty-nine 
persons out of an establishment of eighty- 
seven fell sick in the course of Thursday 
and Friday, and|illuess exists very exten- 
sively, we believe, among children in par- 
ticular. It begins, we are informed, wiUi 
sneezing, oppression at the chest, and rack- 
ing pains in the limbs, with, in some cases, 
very smart fever. It lasts generally three 
days, but is often cut short by a mercurial 
purgative the first day.— /adiaUas..df/N'.SO. 

'ANGLO-INDIAN PRESS. 

A new daily paper, under the name of 
77<c East-Indian, was commenced at Cal- 
cutta on the 1st June; it is conducted by 
Mr. Derozio, an Easuindian by birth. 

It professes, notwithstanding its title, hot , 
to be exduAvely devoted to any particutar 
interest, but that ** it will advocate the just 
rights of all classes of the community.** 
Another paper, in the East-Indfiin in* 
terest,' named tlie JSIetfjerWt has been pnb- 
lislied for some time past, but we have not 
seen a number yet. 

TUB SUrRBMB COURT. 

The following opinion of the Supreme 
Ceim is express^ by s cCrreqiotrim of 
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the JUfifyner, ISndu paper, April i2Ui: 

The English government has nni. 
fonpry^p^fei&d to extend its defending 
arms over all classes of men in this coun- 
tiy, without the vile and 'unnatural distinc- 
tions of caste and creed. But the Supreme 
Court of this presidency, like many other 
institutions, that through mismanagement 
defeat their own ends, has all along been 
productive of the evils which it was its ex- 
press duty to prevent. This failure must 
owe its origin to a radical error in its con- 
stitution. Few have passed through this 
high tribunal without materially injuring 
their fortunes and estates. The fees of the 
barristers, attornies, and other officera of the 
court, which botli the parties are obliged 
to pay, have ruined the most opulent mem- 
bers of the native community. Tt has 
almost become a passing proverb, that to 
go to the Supreme Court is to enter into 
tlie royal road to ruin. Lawsuits have 
been carried on for twenty years succes- 
sively witliout any final decision, and the 
parties have continued paying until they 
quite exhausted their stock. We have 
known a gentleman who left behind him a 
considerable amount upon bis death, and 
the court has been considering to this day 
who are to be entitled to his property. 
The process of its consideration has already 
consumed one-half of the sum; and we 
know not whether the other half will be 
sufficient to satiate the devouring jaws of 
the various forms of court transactions. 
What is more detrimental to the feelings 
of a philanthropist, than to observe a tri- 
bunal intended to administer justice, and 
thereby promote the peace of a country, 
producing effects so injurious to the inha- 
bitants ? If tlien the court bring on the 
same mischief that it is intended to pre- 
vent; if then its existence and non-exis- 
tence be almost indifferently felt ; if then 
its object be defeated by itself, of what use 
is it to this country ? What will India 
derive from thus enriching a few who arc 
fortunately connected with this judicial 
institution ?** 

HINDU MURDERER. 

Mr. Sutton, a Baptist missionary of 
Orissa, gives some particulars of his con- 
versation with a Hindu condemned to 
suffer for murder : — 

As 1 was walking through the basiur, 
T saw the blacksmith making up an iron 
cage, intended for a man who bad com- 
snitt^ murder; who was to be hanged In 
n day or two, and afterward hung up In 
this iron frame as an object of terror. On 
inquiring into the circumstances of the 
crime, 1 learnt that his victim was ah 
opium merchant, who way too successful 
in obtaining purchasers for bis goods, for 
a rival mwebant ; and that this merchant 
•perauaded the murderer, for 100 rupees, 
to cboMBtl Jbe horrul de^. The guilt of 


pipcttring the death of the deceased could 
iti^ be iM^tightbcnne to tbeiiierchant, but 
Hie imniderer who committed the crime 
was fully convicted and sentenced to be 
hanged : he enticed the man to a distance, 
under the pretence of having some pur- 
chasers for opium, then knocked him on 
the bead with an axe. A few days, how- 
ever, before his execution was to take 
place, he effected his escape; but he was 
traced home, where he had an interview 
with his wife, and concerted a future 
meeting in the jungle : his and brother 
were bribed to betray him g but, by some 
means, the snare was broken, and the man 
again escaped. He then assumed the dis- 
guise of a Jogee (religious mendicant) 
for which he was well qualified ; and was 
making his way toward Upper Hin- 
doostan; but was at length taken. 1 
wrote to the judge, and obtained leave to 
visit him.** 

Mr. Sutton, on visiting him, found him 
repeating the name of “ Hurry** (Heri), 
but evincing no sense of guilt. He en- 
deavoured at that and a subsequent visit 
to instil into him some contrition, and to 
lead him to a knowledge of Christianity ; 
but'^ln vain. ** Neither he, nor the nu- 
merous Hindoos about him, had any 
senie of the moral turpitude of murder, 
or indeed of any sin. It was evil, inas- 
multli as it would lead to evil conse- 
quences to the perpetrator; but there were 
none of those feelings which most mur. 
demrs evince — no horrors of a guilty 
cooBcicnce — no shuddering among the by- 
standers at the idea of his guilt. There 
was no commiseration, on bis part, for bis 
wifo and children ; and none, on her part, 
for him. She might fear from the incon- 
venience attending widowhood, but no 
further.** 


Lauras. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE TROUBLES IN MYSORE. 

The Madras papers down to the middle 
of June give no further account of the 
insurgents in Mysore. A London paper 
contains the following extract of a letter, 
dated Trichinopoly, May 27 ; — “ We 
have war and rumours of war. A sharp 
skirmishing battle took plac^ at Hydcr- 
nugger, in the northern part of Mysore, 
between Colonel Evans and a brigade, 
opposed to a large body of insurgents, 
who had taken up that strong position on 
the hills. Evans's force was repulsed, 
with considerable loss to the 15th N.L, 
and the Cblonel himself wounded, as well 
as Lieut. Salter, of the artilleiy. We 
have not yet received further parUcoiars, 
but I think a geiteral feeling of discon- 
tent is generaung throughout . British 
India, and diiefo of ability and decision 
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pre op)j FAiting for llie optives to imitpce 
BelgiuiOy Poland, and other Suropean 
eta^. All the Iferingapauim local bat- 
Calioo, which was disbanded some time 
ago, ba%'e joined the insurgents in Mysore, 
and many bundrad sepoys, who had been 
discharge iately as undersised, have fol- 
lowed the example. The 39tli N.I. dis. 
charged 100 men, of from eight to twelve 
years* service, for no other reason tlian 
being too short.** 

MEETING OF EAST-tNDlANS. 

A general meeting of East- Indians was 
held, by permission of government, on 
the i6th of May, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the most eligible mode 
of representing to parliament the dis- 
abilities under which they at present 
labour, when tlie following resolutions 
were passed : — 

That a petition to parliament be pre- 
pared as soon as practicable, to be presented 
in conjunction with, and for the support 
of the specidc object of, the Calcutta East- 
Indian petition. 

That the petition be forwarded to the 
East- Indian petition-committee at Cal- 
cutta, with a solicitation that it may 
accompany theirs, and be put into the 
liAiids of the same agent employed by them. 

That public subscriptions be solicited 
under this presidency, in support of our 
undertaking. 

ALLKGEl) TRANSMISSION OF A BARRISTER. 

The following statement is given on 
the very dubious authority of the Betigal 
Hurkaru : — 

** We have heard that recently at Ma- 
dras, the government, in concert with the 
court, or at least with the assent of the 
judges, have exercised the power of trans- 
mission against a barrister of the court. 
There are' but three practising barristers 
now at the bar of that presidency, and on 
a recent occasion, we understand that Mr. 
Cator, the registrar of the court, was per- 
mitted to practise, on the ground of tho 
number being insufficient. As a general 
rule, nothing can well be more objection- 
able to the * initiated* than permitting any 
officer of court to practise. A rule of 
tlie sort would tend to injure the inde- 
pendence of the bar, in the highest degree, 
would inspire, or tend to inspire, syco- 
phancy towards the bench, and unwortliy 
preference from the other branch of the 
profession, for reasons which it would be 
needless to enumerate.** 

TBE Sr&lAN CHRISTIANS. 

Meun. Tyerroan and Bennet give the 
following account of the Syrian Christians 
at Travancoro 

V When at Quilon we were not more 
tliaii twenty-four hours from Cotym, imd 
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the Syrian churches^ which have oxdced 
■o lively an interest among Cbrieliane in 
England; and being aware that the worthy 
church missionaries there were desirous of 
seeing us, and that our having seen those 
Christians would be highly gratifying to 
you all, we resolved to pay them a short 
visit. Dr. Macauley lent us his boat, we 
proceeded up the Backwater, a series of 
lakes running parallel with tlic sea shore 
northward, and seventy-five miles from 
Quilon, and arrived next day. Hie whole 
Syrian population in Travancore amounts 
to 13,000 families, perhaps about 70,000 
individuals, in about 1 ,500,000, the whole 
population of this country. They have 
fifty-five churches still in their hands ; the 
papists have appropriated several of these * 
to tlicmsclves. These churches, in general, 
resemble the parish churches of our own 
country, though of course they are of 
various sizes, and differ much as to the 
style of architecture. Some of them are 
respectable buildings, and of a consider- 
able extent. They have neither pews nor 
benches inside. At the cast end there is 
a kind of altar, with steps, on which a cross 
is placed, and tapers lighted in time of 
W'orship. Their mode of worship strongly 
resembles that of the Armenian churches, 
and strikingly approaches, in different 
ceremonies, those of the church of Rome. 
Though they have crosses in their churches, 
there is no crucifix, nor carved image. 
The service is read In the Syriac language, 
of which the people know nothing ; and 
but few of the Catenars arc acquainted 
with it. The Catenars are the priests. 
Here is no preaching, and nothing in the 
w'hole service for their edification, but a 
short extract from one of the Gospels 
which is read in the Malayalim language, 
which is tho language of these Syrian 
Christians. Of course they are in a state 
of the most wretched ignorance. In fact, 
these churches are but so many limbs of 
popery, from wliicli, as to doctrinal senti- 
iiicnt, they do not essentially differ. The 
church missionaries have for their object 
the introduction of the pure gospel among 
these iTenighted Christians. The Rev. Mr. 
Bailey is engaged in translating and print- 
ing the Scriptures in the Malayalim lan- 
guage, and has made considerable progress. 
The Rev. Mr. Doran is at the head of 
Uie college, in which are fifty-one students 
and stout boys ; twenty-eight of these are 
intended to be Catenars. On eiamiaing 
all the pupils in mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, English, Ac. &c. we found them 
in a very reputable state of proficiency. 
The college building is large and com- 
modious, and there is in it a valuable 
library. The Rev. Mr. Baker is at the 
head of the school-system. Here is a sort 
of grammar-school, in which are sixty 
hoys; from these are selected students 
for Uie college. We found them also in 
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an Mcalinil atiln. Besides tbis'there err 
other seheolst conuining obout" 
},OOOeliUdreii of the Sjiian Christiana, in 
different parts of the country. Both tfao 
colle^ and the schools are conducted on 
principles which are decidedly evangelical, 
to which the metropolitan does not object.'* 

tsomsar* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION. 

We learn from a correspondent at Ah- 
nt^nuggur that a desperate attack wm 
lately made upon Colonel Strover, the 
commandant of artillery at tliat station. 

It appears that a lascgr called Ram 
Sing, in the service of government, con- 
ceiving himself from some cause or other 
to be much aggrieved, determined to re- 
venge himself upon the colonel as the 
supposed author. For this purpose, having 
provided himself with a large pistol, he 
approached the carriage in which the 
colonel and his lady were returning from 
their evening drive, and deliberately fired ' 
it at them, being at the time so close that 
considerable injury was sustained from 
tlie explosion of the powder; but the 
chaige fortunately, with the exception of 
one shot which slightly wounded Mrs. 
Strover, passed over her slioulder, and 
went through the top of the carriage. 
The villain, upon discovering that he had 
not succeeded in his object, made several 
cuts at the colonel with a large sword, 
which were luckily warded off by the 
hood of the carriage. Not deterred, how- 
ever, by having failed thus far, he conti- 
nued to run a&r them until the carriage 
had passed tlie mess-room, where the 
officers happened to be assembled; the 
alarm being given, tliey immediately pur- 
sued the wretch, and after meeting with 
very considerable resistance, finally suc- 
ceed in securing him.— ^om6. Cotfr. 
May 24. 


BISHOP OF. CALCUTTA. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta em- 
liailced last Monday afternoon, under the 
usiHd salute, on boerd the ketch ATcItoft, 
for Jalftiepatam, where his lordship pur- 
poees to hold a confirmation, and thence 
to pieeeed to Madias. 

The biid^op arrived at Colombo on the 
17tli oi Pebrotty, and ondlie 22d and 
24th Igte two oonfinnationa in St. Paul's 
*Ch|f|^ ipi the Pscteh, one in English and' 
the oilieK^^^llie native langoegee;: the* 
■eivice OB letter, oceamoii was.^per« 
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formed in' Cinghalese by the Rev. Samuel 
Lambiiek. 

On the let of March liis lordship held 
his visitation of his archdeaconry; a few 
days after which he proceeded to Kandy, 
where he administered t^e rite of confir- 
mation, and on his return frofn that sta- 
tion held an ordination in St. Paul's, when 
the Rev. James Payne Horsford was ad- 
mitted into the order of priest. The ser- 
mon both at the visitation and the ordina- 
tion was preached by the Venerable the 
Archdeacon. 

The bishop afterwards visited Oallc and 
Baddegamme, at both of which places his 
lordship administered the rite of confir- 
mation. 

During his lordship's stay here he 
preached several times, besides delivering 
lectures twice a week in St. Paul's, oii = 
all of which occasions the church was nu- 
merously and respectably attended. 

The bishop also attended at different 
times at St. Paul's Sunday school, esta- 
blished in December 1829, by the Rev. 
Joseph Bailey; his lordship examined 
many of the children himself, and appeared 
to take a lively interest in the prosperity 
of the school. 

His lordship twice visited the churcli 
missionary institution at Cotta, and was 
highly satisfied with all the arrangements, 
and &e progress made by the pupils on 
the establishment, and the children from 
the several schools in the neighbourhood. 

At the bishop's suggestion, a society 
has been established at Colombo, caUed 

The Friend in Need Society." An in- 
stitution under the same designation has 
existed at Madras for the last sixteen 
years, and has been productive of much 
goodin that presidency, and there is no 
reason to doubt that, if encour^ed and 
supported as it is expected it will be, it 
will prove of equal utility in this place. 
It is hoped those at outstations will follow 
the example set them by the inhabitants 
of Colombo. 


Statement of Persons confirmed by the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 


At Colombo... ( 

... fm Feb. 


Do 

... 84th do. 


At Kandy ... 

... 10th Mardi .... 


At Galle ...... 

... SOth do 


At Baddegamme, f2d do 
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It is expected there will be a great 
number of candidates at Jaffnapatnam. — 
Ceylon Chtz. AprU 9. 

The bishop has since quitted Ceylon for 
Madras, where he arrived on the fflst 
April. 

The MUnonary Register contains com- 
nnmicatioiiafrom the chureh missionaries 
rw^ectiDg the piqgnss of the bisbofs 
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wbose eondact, it is said^ towards tbenr 
has been marked by a truly paternal cha^ 
racter. At Cotta, the Gotta translation 
of the prayer-book was used for the first 
time in any church in Colombo. At 
Kandy, when the bishop had finished the 
examination of the children, he remarked 
that there was enough to encourage, but 
nothing to elate. The communication 
from Baddcgamme states that the bishop 

is very generally greatly esteemed; but 
we cannot help entertaining fears that the 
Indian church will not long be blessed 
w'ith his presence and labours, as he ap- 
pears to bo in a very delicate state of 
healtli.’* 

DESTHUCTIOK OF THE MISSION HOUSE AT 
MANIPAY. 

Mr. Roberts, of the Wesleyan mission 
at Jaffna, reports the destruction of the 
American mission premises at Manipay : 

** On the .30th March a fire broke out, 
at noon, in a small hovel, from which a 
few sparks were blown on an adjoining 
bungidow, whence a flame arose which 
spread forth with amazing rapidity over 
the whole of the buildings. The church, 
dwelling-house, and two large bungalows, 
being covered with palmyra leaves, no 
efforts could prevent the progress of the 
flames ; thus in one short hour, the clothes, 
library (consisting of about fiCiO vols.), the 
furniture and stores of the family, were 
reduced to ashes. 'JThe dreadful heat from 
the ‘ tempest-drooping fire,’ the cries of 
the children, the shrieks and exclamations 
of the natives, gave a fearful interest to 
the horror of the scene. A lady, who was 
on a visit, fled in the direction of the wind 
and flame, from an idea that the gate lay 
in that quarter, but being timely convinced 
of her error, she began to return, and was 
assisted to a place of safety. 

“ The loss is estimated at Rds. 10,000; 
and such is the expense of the extensive 
sdiool establishment, and so limited are 
the funds of the mission, that unless some 
aid can be obtained in India, this interest- 
ing station must for a time be almost 
atodoned* 

“ In a place like India, where so many 
Europeans live in houses thatched with 
leaves, fire-hooks ought always to be kept 
in readiness, and every building, where 
&eB must necessarily be made, ought to 
"be so situated as that the winds of neither 
monsoon could convey anv sparks to the 
a4)acent building8.”T-0!y29fi Gaz. 


' MlSSIONAaY HtOCEEDIMaS. 

J^urman Empire . — The voice of* a 
Christian mmister, has probably for the 
flist time, been-beaid in Frome, a large 


town, about 170 ntilea from Raiigoon; 
Dr. Judson (of tlie Americati Iteptist 
Mission) proceeded thither from Aloub* 
mein, and remained somewhat more than 
three months of last year, from June to 
September : he thus speaks of the effect 
of his labours : — 

. “ At one period, the whole town 
seemed to be roused to listen to the news 
of an eternal God, the mission of his Son, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the way of 
salvation through his atonement : a con- 
siderable proportion of the hearers became 
favourably disposed. At length, the 
enemy assumed a threatening aspect : 
the poor people became frightened : many 
sent bock the tracts which they had re- 
ceived ; and there was a general falling- * 
off at the zayats. I was summoned to 
undergo a long examination at the court- 
house ; not, however,, on the subject of 
religion, but concerning all my past life^ 
since I have been in Burm^. The re- 
sult was forwarded to Ava. The magis- 
trates still preserve a perfect neutrality, in 
consequence of the absence of the gover- 
nor. At Ava, I have been regarded as a 
suspicious character, ever since I deserted 
tibem at the close of the war, and went 
over to the British.” 

He subsequently adds “ I have jost 
received intelligence, that about the 1st 
of September, the King issued an order 
that I should be removed from Frome; 
‘being exceedingly annoyed that I was 
there, in the interior of the country^ dis- 
tributing ]mpers, and abusing the Bur- 
mese reli^on.’ The Woongyees, being 
unwilling to proceed to extremities, made 
application to Major Burney, the British 
resident at Ava, who assured them that 
he had no control over me ; that I was 
in no way connected with the British 
Government, but employed exclusively 
in the duties of my profession ; and he 
begged them not to proceed to adopt a 
measure which would be condemned, as 
intoleran^ by good men of all countries. 
They said, however, that his Majesty’s 
order was peremptory ; and that it was 
necessary for me to confine my labours 
vrithin the limits of Rangoon.” 

Tavoy. — In June of last year, the Rev. 

G. D. Boardman (another AmerScan 
Baptist), writes 

“ Besides several thousand foreigners, 
there are, in this dty, more than six thou- 
sand Burmans and Tavoys ; in the sur- 
rounding villages, about twenty thousand 
more ; and, in the jungle, about three 
thousand Karens ; making the whole po- 
pulation of the province of Tavoy more 
than thirty thousand souls. ^ This is lite- 
rally a population of affieuto, who be- 
lieve, not only that there is noU but that 
there carmot he. any eternal God, or any 
reme Being to govern the world or 
its inlmbitants to an aeoounCl la 
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theci^ jaoBtt thjMe ntafnqred •gakmt 
us alMmt llfi^iiioiiwleiiea» with two hui^ 
dred men in the sacerdotal garb» all of 
whom, when employed at all, are enga^d 
in teaching atheism and metempsychosis i 
similar monasteries are scatter^ here 
and there, throughout the whole province* 
Village^preaching is most obviously re- 
quired; and, out of the time that could 
be spared from the business of the family, 
the za;^t, the church, and the schools, I 
have visited, within the last two months, 
between twenty and tliirtyofthe villages, 
and preached Christ crucified to both 
priest and people. In a few instances, 1 
have been received and treated but coolly, 
in most, respectfully, and in some, gladly. 
Christian books have also been widely 
circulated : and, in more instances than 
one, I>ave heard of their having been 
read with interest and hopeful advantage. 
Many persons have acknowledged their 
doubts of the truth of Buddhism; and 
some have even boldly avowed their pre- 
ference of the Gospel. 

** The Karens have justly occupied a 
considerable part tof our attention. They 
seem to be, in general, a people prepared 
for the Lord. Large numbers of tlieiA 
have visited us, and spent several succes- 
sive days at our house ; not unfrequently, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty being present at once, 
though their settlements are thirty, fifty, 
or even seventy miles distant. Repeated 
applications have been made for me to visit 
them. Urgent applications have recently 
been made by Karens from the frontier of 
Siam, for some one to come across the 
mountains and preach tlie gospel to them ; 
and Ko Tbah-byoo (a native Christian) 
has been accordingly sent.*' 

In an address delivered at the Anniver- 
sary of the American Tract Society, the 
Rev. Elon Galusba stated some remark, 
able facts relative to tliis people 

** The Karens are a numerous race, In- 
habiting the mountains and valleys of 
3unnah, Pegu, Arracan, and Siam. They 
live in the most simple style, and are with- 
out religion, without temples, and without 
gods. Tliey have been expecting a re- 
ligion to be given them. No sooner had 
heard of the arrival of our missionary 
at Tavoy, than they sent a deputation to 
inquire of him about the True God, and 
a much revered book, whose unknown 
pages they had for twelve yeara kept in 
* sacred deposit, and to which tliey had been 
Caught to pa^ divine adoration. Accord- 
ing to the missionary’s advice, a company 
pf . Karens, after three days’ journey, 
reached the musion-house. The two most 
interesting, persons among them were, a 
tfiksf: of much native talent,and a spldicr, 
who had received the venerated book from 
.a Mussulman : joger. The chief panted 
jfiwiltnpwludge; and| whiU^t^^ fire 
^ his rude intellect flash^ thrpugh the 


daiknois which enveloped his untntored 
soul, ho exclaimed, * Give us books ! 
give us hooka in our own language 1 then 
all the Karens will learn to read. We 
want to know the true God. We have 
been lying in total darkness. The Karen’s 
mind is like his native .jungle.* . The 
old sorcerer stood up before the mis- 
sionary, while at his feet was a pitched 
basked of reeds containing the sacred de- 
posit, wrapped in many successive folds 
of muslin. * Shew me the book,’ said tlie 
missionary : * I will tell you whether it be 
good or iMd.* All was silent as death, 
while tlie venerable old man uncovered 
the precious volume, and presented it with 
the most profound solemnity— It was an 
M English Prayer-Book / * It is a good 

book,’ said the missionary : * it teaches 
that ^ere is a God in heaven, whom alone 
we should worship. You have been igno- 
raiiUy worshipping the book : 1 will teach 
you to worship the God whom the book 
reveals.’ The eye of every Karen beamed 
with: joy. They tarried two days, listen, 
ing to religious instructious, with- the 
deepest interest.” 

^lkrax:an * — The periodical accounts of 
Serampure missions supply us with the 
following illustrations of the influence of 
Chrlitiaoity on some natives of Arracan 

« To understand the power of divine 
Grace, as seen in Arracancse, it is neces- 
sary to remember what has been said of 
this people in their natural state. A 
genuine Arracan Mugh dilfers not more 
from his feeble neighbours of Bengal, in 
form, nature, and physical strength, than 
in general habits, particularly with regard 
to diet. Far from any delicacy as to eating 
flesh meat, although he stands on some 
ceremony about taking the life of an ani- 
mal, yet, when once killed, nothing comes 
amiss to him : tliesc, and vegetable pro- 
ductions rejected by most other nations, 
supply him as a meal. Yet in the midst 
of this people has tlie gospel triumphed ; 
and changed the habits and temper of 
men, who had otherwise died in a state 
but little hislier than the animal creation. 
Nay, individuals among them have been 
found well qualified fbr spreading the 
knowledge of Christ among tlieir poor 
countrymen.'*-— Mtwtbnor^ j£gisler, 
SBSSSSS 

iSontra. 

Among the papers of Mr. Dalton, pub- 
lished in the Singajxnre Chronidet Is one on 

Bagotta,” or Pergottan, one of the states 
of Borneo. 

It is but little known to<tho European 
world,” he says, **that at this moment 
many natives of Eurqpe, women and men, 
are .doing the work of slaves in the interior 
of Borneo runfortuoate beingp who have 
been taken by piratei at Me, or Bufihmihi|^ 
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wreck on the coast; and many are in the 
powib^of the most contemptible chief, pro. 
bably, in the whole islandi the rajah of Ba- 
gotta. Five hu ndred sepoys with three gun. 
boats could take his country with ease, and 
yet he is allowed to keep Europeans in his 
possession as slaves ; the friends and rela. 
tions of whom no doubt conclude them to 
be long dead, I am willing to believe the 
fact is not known, as so very few Euro- 
peans have ever visited these countries: 
there, however, does not exist a doubt on 
the subject; or that the captives are living 
(if living at all) within 100 miles from the 
coast. That such was the case was com. 
municated to me, and I in consequence 
determined to make all possible inquiries ; 
the result is that there are now in the ra. 
jah’s house two English women, and se. 
veral men of the same nation, besides 
others, Dutdi and native Portuguese, with 
many Chinese. 

** This information I received from three 
several chiefs who did not appear to be ac- 
quainted with each other. There were in 
the bazaar four blbles; pieces of brobd 
cloth with some buttons attached were seen 
on the persons of many of the people ; they 
had formerly jackets and waistcoats ; pieces 
of shirts might likewise be seen tagged to 
other parts of their dress ; broken pieces of 
instruments, such as quadrants, spy.glasses, 
binnacles, &c. were to be purchased in the 
bazaar, with pieces of old ship-sails, bolts, 
hoops, and a variety of gunners’ and car. 
penters* stores ; there were likewise seen 
two pelisses, one the colour of lilac, and 
the other dark grey ; they were of m<^ern 
cut, and fashionably made, and had evi- 
dently belonged to some lady of respectabi- 
lity. On inquiring how these articles came 
into their possession, I was told by some 
they were from a wreck on which was 
found no living being ; others said the 
people to whom they belonged died at Ba- 
gotta, whilst others did not scruple to say 
Uiey were taken from Europeans who had 
been brought into the country, and sold as 
riaves, and that the rajidi was the principal 
purchaser; that most or all the goods in 
the bazaar belonged to him at the time, and 
were exposed for sale on his account, and 
tlmt the remainder was in the rajah’s 
house. Onemandoor (or bead-man) shew- 
^ me some women’s stockings, some of 
which wCkw marked by the letters S. W. ; 
two chemises, one much torn ; two flannel 
* petticoats, one> almost new; a miniature 
ftame, the picture said to be in the rajah’s 
bduse, with much wearing apparel of both 
sexes. Ihese were secreted by order of 
the rajah, when he recrived the news of two 
Europeens having arrived. 

<< This nyah has a brother named Raga, 
who has* committed more piracies and mur- 
deis about this coast within the last twenty 
yean than any other chief; be livea at 
KyHt near Mandhaaiv the westefti part of 


Macassar, and scoun these seas every year 
with three Or four pmws, and generally 
takes all prizes into Bagotta, where M 
sham with his brother the rajah ; however^ 
he is well known at other parts of Borneo^ 
particularly Coti, where in 1819, be mur- 
dered Captain Gravessome and most of bis 
crew. The vessel and part of the crew are 
now at Tongarron, in Coti. 

** Last year (1827) ^ga was upon the 
coast ; no doubt be will, with his prows, be 
again at Bagotta this year, about the month 
of September or October. This place is 
apparently made by nature favourable for 
piracy ; there are upwards of twelve rivers 
leading up to where the people live, and 
inside the mouths of these rivers are multi- 
tudes of small islands, beyond conception * 
favourable to the natives, who can either 
fight or get away at pleasure, whilst Eu- 
ropeans would be totally lost in the laby. 
rintli of the mazes. In my opinion it would 
be a hundred to one if seamen could, 
without assistance from the people, find ail 
outlet into the sea, having once firmly got 
Into the net. The people of the place say, 
not even the people of other parts of the 
c^t can find their way through without a 
pilot. The only plan to pursue is to land 
about 200 men at the entrance of a small 
liver, under a mountain which I have called 
from its shape * the saddle ;* this small river 
runs up past the bazaar, to the rajah’s 
house, and commands the main points of 
the country. Here a battery might be 
built mounting long guns, where in a short 
time, they would be in possession of a very 
rich country. Two hundred men, if Eu. 
ropeans, would be quite sufficient, and after 
burning down the jungle, they would have 
an open country before them, so they need 
be under little apprehension, whilst two or 
three gun.boats might scour the main 
branches of the river. Tlie pirates about 
the islands and other parts, finding them- 
selves cut olF from the main points of land, 
would soon leave the place.” 

With reference to tliis statement, the 
Chronicle of February 24th, says : “ When 
the said rajah of Bagotta arrived at Slnga. 
pore some months since, Mr. Dalton was 
called upon to corroborate bis statement^ 
and although then in a dying state, he was 
desirous of confronting Rajah Agi Beta, 
which however he was not require to do. 
He made an affidavit as to the truth of the 
statements ; but it Appears the simple de- 
nial or word^f a crafty Bugis was esteem. . 
ed by our rulers to be of much moto 
weight than the oath of an English gen^ 
rieman, who had (especially In ‘ such ' a 
state) no'earthly motive in imposing upoii 
the credulity and feelings of the public; by 
^wearing to any false statements of what he 
himself witness and suffered in a barba- 
rous country. It is remarkable that at that 
very'tim^ one Or two Bugis, on infenuff^ 
tkniy corroborated several fbeti 
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Mr. Mton. Their aocoii^Mwm alto dl|H Aifa.^ The appointment of Major J. 

v^gai4ed| and the. njahf afUr one or two Stewirty late roioent at Hyderabad, tp be 
oueatioiie heifig put to bliii, wasatlOwed to envoy to the obuit of Perda, ia, we learn, 
depeit in peaces and theie ia every reaaon conaidered particularly fortunate, aa a 
Jo auppoae that, through fear of a further better aelectJon for the aituation at this 
inveatigationf he haa already ordered the important time could not have been made, 
deatruction of every European within hta — /nd. Gaz» Ma^ 17. 
power, and of every vestige of their ever Major Stewart was not expected to pro- 
having been in the country.*’ ceed to Persia till October or November. 




BM» oroAst at nfrira* 


We published in laat Saturday’s paper 
(m p. 69) an extract of a letter from 
Persia, giving an interesting^ account of 
the state of parties in tiie country $ since 
that, we have beard that Abbas Meerza 
has actually marched a large force to tlie 
provim^ of Yezd, for the purpose of 
securing his present ascendancy over his 
brother at Futteh Ali Shah’s death. , It is 
also reported that a' considerable number 
of Russians had joined bis forces, but 
m have been unable to learn whether 
they were organized troops or not $ how- 
over, should this information prove true, 
it may eventually, we fear, be the means 
of placing our political relations with that 
country in an embarrassing situation. 

We have also heard that afTairs in Ara- 
bia are taking an interesting turn. 

The Wababees under Turkey bin Saood, 
ihe eon of the celebrated chief of that 
briber who was seised by Ibrahim, and 
afiterwards bdieaded at Constantinople, 
bave again recovered a large share of the 
power which they once possessed. The 
whole of that tract of country^ which ex- 
tends from Grain near Bussorah to Ras el 
Kbyma, has been conquered by them. 
All the Arab tribes acknowledge the 
auprsmacy of the present chief, and it is 
expected that he will immediately carry 
bis arms to the south, and drive the Turin 
uiitifely out of that part of Arabia.—- J7ofii- 
bojjf Omrierf AprU 19. 

A few days ago we learned from the 
Mombav papers, that serious disturbances 
teite Ukdy to take place in Persia ; and 
yrouro now enabled to add, on the autbo. 
nty of private lettcn^ that infornMtion has 
rondieo that presidmey of die Prince 
.Abbes Meeixa having marched to suf^resa 
ibem et the head of an army of SOfiOO 


By the arrival of the H. C. brig-of-war 
NautUust from Barbara^ we learn that the 
cholera bad been making the most fear- 
ful ravages among the natives of that place. 
Those that had not fallen victims to it« 
had,nbandoned their homes and ded in all 
directions, in consequence of which, whole 
distrfeta have been entirely flepopubted. 
So precipitate appears to bave been the 
flighi of the inliabitants, that some pet^ns 
beToaging to the NiatUUus, discovered, in 
going through a once populous village, 
that we only remaining inhabitant was a 
girl A)out five years old. The little crea- 
ture was taken on board ship apparently in 
the list stage of starvation, and appears to 
have? been forgotten or neglected during 
the iaste of the flight. We are sorry to 
add Ifict the iVaufn’uz has suffered severely, 
haviM lost fifteen of her crew by the same 
drea#ul malady.*— J7ofn6. Ceur. Ma^ 24. 


^RuritiU0^ 

Private letters from the Mauritius of 
the 24th February represent commercial 
affairs as being in a truly wretched condi- 
tion, the mercantile community experi- 
encing the greatest difficulty in meeting 
their engagements. The notaries were 
the only individuals who were thriving, 
having ample employment in protteting 
and arranging for the renewal of Bills of 
Exchange. Rice from India was selling 
at auction 4n lots of five bags at piastres 
2-50»— Cbf. John PuU* 




nan, supported by an auxiliary Russian 
Ibm of ISJXX) men. Tim influence 
* WhMi Rusab has acquired, and b now 
iMareotiy exerting with a lugh hand, in 
^Mtaia, ought to b^ if it has not already 
IliOOiDe, a sul^ect of deep eonsidsrat|on 
with British and British- Indbn statesman* 
to Perria, as well as in Turkey, Russia 
has obtained a prepondaratWig iafloance, 
wbiob, when war does come, as come it 
iBitalit riw will be able to employ with 
fHlimt agltnsii f r rndi 


ATTACg OK THX rACTOBY AV CAKTOK. 

The Canton Begister JSxtraordtnafyfj, • 
May 26, oontfunsthe following pwticulm 
of an extraordinary act of violas^ 
mitted by the acting loqil governing of 
Canton upon the Bmish factory Tt- 
PubHc From tba disposil^ 

which has. been rocently shown in Yariotis 
acts of the Canton OpverotnBh^ . tiia 
■ident and Select Committee aro uuder^ 
approbcoslicsi,. that Britirii comipatea with 
China OMmei ho conducted 'whb emdia oir 
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security, while it remains exposed to 
them. 

They do, therefore, as Representatives 
of the British Nation in China, give this 
public notice, that, should the evils com- 
plained of remain unremedied, all com- 
mercial intercourse between the two 
countries will be suspended on the 1st of 
August next. 

By order of the Select Committee, 

H. 11. Lindsay, Sec. 

British Factory, Macao, 

. May, 19, 1831. 

Notice * — Several recent acts of the 
Chinese Government have compelled the 
President and Select Committee to inti- 
mate to the authorities in Canton, that 
while exposed to them, it is impossible that 
commercial intercourse should continue, 
and to acquaint the British community that 
unless the evils complained of were re- 
moved, or security against their recurrence 
obtained, such intercourse would of neces- 
sity be suspended on the 1 st of August next. 

The acts of the Chinese Government 
which the Select Committee have adopted 
as the grounds of this proceeding are the 
following ; — 

The seizure, close imprisonment, and 
subsequent death of a Hong merchant, his 
alleged crime being his ** traitorous con- 
nexion** with the Knglish. No association 
ever did take place with this merchant, 
except of an extensive commercial nature, 
and in his mercantile dealings he proved 
himself an intelligent and most industrious 
man. 

The recent attack made upon the British 
factory in Canton by their Kxcellcncics 
the Foo-yueii and Hoppo (in the absence 
of die Governor, the principal officers of 
the Canton government), accompanied 
by a numerous body of armed attendants, 
without any previous intimation of their 
intentions ; the forcible entry of the pub- 
lic hall of the factory ; the abandonment 
of the factory by all Chinese servants, who 
fled under the greatest alarm ; the tearing 
down of die covering from the King of 
£ngland*s picture, which was otherwise 
treated -with indignity ; the threatening the 
senior Hong merchant with imprisonment 
and death, and the compelling him and 
others who were present, to remain for up. 
wards of ah hour upon dieir knees, on ac- 
count of their connexion with the English ; 

* the seizure of the senior linguist, who was 
thrown into chains in the Company's 
ball, and orders given for his execution, 
which was only suspended on the repeated 
intercession of the Hoppo and Hong mer- 
chants, when he was committed to prison ; 
the brcakmg down of the gates of the fac- 
tory leading to the river, and destruction 
of the quay, built by die express sanction 
of the Governor of Canton ; the dernoli- 
Uon of the walls, the uproodng of trees, 
and general devastation of the 'property. 
Asiat.Jour. N. S. VoL.6. No.24. 


Tlie death of the Hong merchant above 
stated, and the occurrences briefly men- 
tioned, have taken place since the commer- 
cial business of the season was concluded 
in perfect tranquillity, and while the Presi- 
dent and Select. Committee w'cre residing 
at Macao, resolute in their dcterininatiun 
to leave no means in their power untried to 
preserve a pacific intercourse with this 
country. Two members of the Select 
Committee proceeded to Canton to seek 
redress from these acts of the Government. 
Hieir remonstrance has been unattended to, 
and tlu! demolition of the Company's pro- 
perty is going forward,thc natives employed 
continuing at work during the night. Fur-« 
ther intimation has been given to the Select^ 
Committee that these were only the com- 
mencement of a course of proceedings of a 
similar character ; and a proclamation has 
been received by them, issued in the name 
of the principal officers of the Canton 
Government, interdicting the employment 
of native servants, an^l the presentation of 
petitions at the city gates; precluding ail 
communication with Canton by means of 
foreign boats, and ordering bodies of 
Cliinese soldiers to act as a guard on the 
ships at anchor at Whampoa. The pro- 
clamation is acconi})anicd by a threat, that 
should foreigners decline submitting to the 
commands of the Government, ** they will 
be expelled from the country, and for ever 
prohibited from coming to Canton for the 
purposes of commerce.'* 

The Select Committee abstain from ad- 
verting to minor grievances ; the foregoing 
they regret to think arc more than sufficient 
to justify them in the course which they arc 
compelled to pursue. They will deem it 
their duty immediately to communicate the 
state of affairs in this country to the Su- 
preme Government of India. They ' re- 
frain from attempting to characterize the 
acts which they complain of. Under the 
influence of the most pacific disposition, 
their present decision is the result of calm 
and deliberate consideration. They feel 
confident in the simport of the Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company, 
who, guided by mature judgment, will 
discern that the credit and security of their 
commerce cannot, under such circum- 
stances, be maintained : and should an 
appeal be made to his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, they arc equally confident that. 
British national character and commercial* 
interests in China, will be too plainly seen 
to be inseparably associated to admit of 
the possibility of their being with safely 
disunited. 

Published by order of the President 
atid Select Committee, 

R. IllTDLESTON, ScC. 

British Factory, Macao, 

May 20, 1831. 

Wb regret to announce the interruption 
of the good understanding slibsisting be- 

(Z) 
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tvreen the Canton government and the 
British factory, owing to a course of out- 
rageous conduct on the part of the indivi- 
dual who is, temporarily, at the head of it, 
during the absence of Governor Le, in 
suppressing the insurrection of the Hainan 
mountaineers. 

So serious is the rupture considered, 
that the Select Committee has issued a pub- 
lic notice, that unless the evils complained 
of be .redressed, or security given against 
their recurrence, all commercial inter- 
course between Great Britain and China 
will be suspended from the 1st day of Au. 
gust next. A circular has been published 
for general information, explaining the 
motives of imperious necessity which have 
dictated this resolution ; of both these docu- 
ments copies are prefixed. 

Tbe grounds of difference have probably 
a deeper source than may be generally ap- 
parent ; and, vre believe, we but echo the 
sentiments of many around us, in express- 
ing die opinion that the Chinese would 
not have ventured on such violent proceed- 
ings, were it not from a conviction that 
the removal of the former Committee, by 
the Court of Directors, would deter their 
successors from offering opposition to in- 
sult and encroachment. Most fortunately 
for British interests, the firm bearing of 
the new Committee kept the Chinese in 
check for a time ; and it was hoped that it 
had proved completely successful in avert- 
ing the evil consequences from which, in 
the first instance, none were sanguine 
enough to anticipate that we could escape. 
But me' recoil has at length come, however 
carefully guarded against, as it certainly 
has been by those in charge of the Com- 
pany’s affairs. ^ , 

.The case of the unfortunate Woo-Yay, 
managing partner of How-qua’s Hong, 
is the first topic adverted to in the Com- 
* mittee’s circular. This innocent man has 
fallen a victim to the envy of his fellow 
merchants, and the malice of the governor, 
who gained their object by falsely alleging 
that he held a traitorous intercourse with 
the Knglisli, the proof of which consisted 
in his having procured for one of them a 
sedan chair. He was imprisoned (as re- 
lated in our former number) in Novefiiber 
last, was tried for his life, threatened with 
torture, and sentenced to banishment to 
»£le, but died on the first of this thonth, 
fVom the rigours of a winter’s imprison- 
ment, and mental anxiety, operating on a 
feeble frame. While the proceedings 
against him were still pending — while a 
hope existed of his engaging the gover- 
nor’s venality in his favour, t>r that a sense 
of justice would arrest the iniquitous 
^prosecution— it is obvious that any inter- 
Verence or remonstrance on the subject 
would only have bad the effect of increas. 
iiig die chances against bis life, and would 
be aMumed by his enemies as additiomd 


evidence of guilt. Now that persecution 
has done its worst, while his fate is held 
out as a warning to other merchants 
against dealing with the English, tlie same 
motives for silence, from an apprehension 
of possible injury to him, no longer exist. 
And it can require but little consideration 
to come to the conclusion, that an acqui- 
escence in the impression which such pro- 
ceedings must produce on the minds of 
the Chinese, must be alike injurious to 
national character and individual inte- 
rests. 

The forcible entry of the Company’s 
factory, which was the immediate occa- 
sion of bringing to light the evil passions 
that had been brooding, took plaCe, very 
unexpectedly, on the 12th instant, about 
seven o’clock in. the morning. It is said, 
that even the Hoppo had no previous 
knowledge of what was intended, when 
the Foo-yuen called at his residence, with 
200 or 300 attendants, to request that he 
would accompany him to the factory. On 
entering the Public Hall, the Foo-yuen 
directed that the portraits, with which it 
was decorated, should be uncovered, and 
when that of King George IV. was point- 
ed out to him, he deliberately ordered the 
back of bis chair to be turned to It, and 
seated himself in a manner plainly indi- 
cating contempt. This manoeuvre, how- 
ever unimportant in itself, is far from im- 
material, witli reference to its obvious 
motive, more particularly when it is con- 
sidered tliat no Chinese, without perform- 
ing nine prostrations (in lieu of which our 
ambassador was required to perform nine 
obeisances) can approach even the curtain 
before tlie portrait of bis own sovereign. 

To those unacquainted with the locale, 
it may be here necessary to explain, that 
after the fire in 1822, the rubbish removed 
from the ruins, was made use of by the 
Chinese to advance the bank of the river, 
immediately above the Company’s factory, 
over a mud flat, partly dry at low water. 
This of course occasioned an increased 
deposit of mud in front of the factory, 
which so obstructed the approach of boats * 
to the bank, that it became necessary to 
push out tlie quay about forty yards over 
the flat. And the enclosing walls, from 
the factory to tlie river (previously exist- 
ing)* I’vere extended over the gt'ound thus 
saved, with the express sanction of the 
authorities. Two years ago, a part of the 
space was neatly laid out as a sbriibbeiy. 

The destruction of this was, it seems, 
the object of the Foo-yuen *s incursion. 
How-qua, the head Hong merchant, with 
the head linguist A-tom, soon made their 
appearance at the factory, and afterwards 
some more of theHoqg merchants. A scene 
of boisterous anger ensued, in which even 
tlie Hoppo came in for a share of the Foo- 
yuen’s vituperation for his supineness in 
tolerating English encroachment. Do 
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you do nothing but eat and sleep/' he ob. 
served, <‘that you suficr these things to 
go on under your eyes ? This was under 
your care, and you should have prevented 
it." He then gave orders that the bank 
of the river' should be cut away, and the 
walls taken down, to reduce tire enclosure 
to the same dimensions as before the fire. 
The linguist replied, that he would com. 
municate these orders to the chief of the 
factory, and see them carred into ellect. 
The idea of a reference to the chief in- 
creased his Excellency's' ire beyond all 
bounds. Fetters were sent for to an ad- 
joining Mandarin house, in which the 
linguist was bound. He was threatened 
with instant decapitation; and then cn. 
sued what is already related in the Com. 
xnittee’s Circular. In the course of his 
railing, he is reported to have said, 
** What' docs Baynes mean by remaining 
In China? Why docs he not go home? 
I can see that he fears losing his head if he 
goes to England !’’ Two foreigners were 
looking on during apart of the time. Mr. 
C. Markwick, of the British Hotel, hap- 
pened to be passing as the Foo-yuen was 
leaving the factory, and was assailed by 
hia Excellency’s reproaches on learning 
that he was a British subject. ** How dare 
you be so troublesome ?" said he, pointing 
to the obnoxious enclosure, with angry 
gestures and a fierce expression of coun- 
tenance. • ** Do wc not protect you in your 
commerce, and have we not executed the 
murderers of the Frenchmen*; (alluding 
to the Navigateur's crew), “ and how is it 
that you are so ungrateful ? If you do not 
behave better, I will write to the Emperor 
to send you all away, and prevent your 
trading with China." 

The work of destruction commenced 
next day, and is, we believe, now com- 
pletcd, by the exertions of about 500 
Chinese labourers, working day and night, 
when not prevented by the rise of the tide. 

The excavated rubbish has been con- 
veyed in boats to about 50 yards off, and 
(strange to say) there thrown into the mid- 
dle of the river, as if to show, that, far from 
wishing to clear the bed of the river, insult 
alone was the object in view. 

On the 21st instant, the Secretary to the 
Select Committee arrived in Canton, with 
remonstrances to the leading officers of the 
Governifieiit, which were formally deli- 
vered to the Hong merchants in full 
meeting. He, at the same time, gave up 
possession of the Cpmpany's premises, by 
handing over the ke^ in a. sealed cover 
addressed to the Foo-yuen. But.-.the 
Hong merchants are afraid to present 
either the one or the other ; hia Excellency 
having declared that he will listen to no. 

* It is not. quite certain whether this was hU 
meaning. Mr. Markwick first supposed him to 
say, *' Have we not protected you In your wars 
with the Fremh r* 
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thing that may be said to him on the sub- 
ject. 

It is difficult to account for this violence 
of conduct, which is considered, by the 
Chinese themselves, as outrageous and im- 
proper in the highest degree. Some think 
it is grounded on orders from Peking, not 
yet divulged. Possibly, it may have been 
a scene got up by the Foo.yucii, to strike 
terror into the minds of foreigners, and re- 
concile them the more readily to the new 
regulations of trade (issued a few days 
afterwards), of which a translation will ap- 
pear in our next. It is impossible for us 
to conceal tliat the present rupture is con- 
sidered by far the most serious that has of 
late occurred ; nor is it easy to foresee how 
a reconciliation can be brought about, ^un- 
less the tried moderation and superior ex- 
perience of Governor Le should induce him 
to disapprove of what has been doiie, in 
his absence, by his hot-headed deputy. It 
is to be hoped tiic orders from Peking are 
not so imperative as to preclude him from 
acting on his own judgment, and that he 
may have discernment to perceive the peri- 
lous situation in which recent acts have 
placed the continuance of the amicable re- 
lations between the two countries ; and, 
eventually, the very existence of the trade. 

We subjoin the following notices of the 
character of the Foo-yuen, received from 
a correspondent, before he commenced bis 
acts of violence. 

“ The Deputy Governor, Choo, is 
greatly admired by the people in Canton 
for his devotedness to the welfare of those 
placed under his care. He disregards all 
personal comforts, and lives only for the 
sake of his imperial master and the sub. 
jects of his Majesty. He has been trained 
in the school of affliction ; is a widower 
and childless; he has a grandson,4)ut 
that grandson is insane, and Choo now 
lives only for the public." 

His conduct in recent acts seems to have 
been suitable to his education. Brought 
up in the interior of China, with 
very high notions of his own country and 
' much ignorance of the rest of the world, 
suddenly elevated to high authority, and 
playing the stern patriot and reformer of 
abuses, from such a person tyrannical and 
silly deeds may he expected. 

In the midst of all the violence of this 
civilized magistrate, we think we can per- 
ceive some symptoms of a want of nervq^ 
for, on no other principle can we account 
for the circumstance of the governor of a 
great province being so extremely anxious 
to.forbid the Hong merchants, on pain of 
death, from communicating to the parties 
concerned (ten or twelve gentlemen com- 
posing tlie Company's factory at Macao) 
the violent attack which he was about to 
commit upon tlieir property. 

Pojfjcr^rf.— Since the foregoing was wriu 
ten, Mr. Lindsay lias taken the opiHMrtunity 
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of the Kwang-heep yisiting the Company’s 
garden, to place in his hands the docu- 
ments and keys which the Hong mer- 
chants were afraid to present. He is a 
military officer of sonhe rank, who usually 
receives petitions at the city gate. 

The bark ^u 5 /cn, Captain Ladd, taken 
up by the Select Committee to convey in- 
timation of the existing state of affiiirs to 
the Supreme Government of India, will sail 
on the 1st of June, having on board also 
a packet for England, to be left at Anjier. 

A private letter from Canton, inserted 
in a London paper, approves of the judi- 
cious conduct of the l^lect Committee on 
this occasion, and states, that the foreign 
community, and particularly the British 
merchants, are fully convinced of the ne- 
cessity of the measures they adopted. 
“Nor must I omit to observe,** it is aded, 
“ as a singular feature in the case, that the 
Chinese public mind is opposed to the acts 
of the government, which greatly strength- 
ens our case." 

The following documents, in addition 
to the contents of the Catiton Register, arc 
supplied by .the private letters inserted in 
the London papers. 

Notice. — The English President and 
Select Committee have been compelled by 
late occurrences in Canton, to address 'their 
Excellencies the Viceroy, Fooyuen and 
Hoppo, but their letters have been refused 
to be presented by the Hong merchants, 
and the Kwang-heep, into whose hands 
they were likewise delivered, has declined 
to receive them. 

The English come to China for the 
purposes of commerce ; they wish to l)c the 
friends of the Chinese people, but their 
Canton factory has been attacked, and 
their property destroyed, while they were 
living in peace and quietness at Macao. 
Chinese natives have been chained and 
punished in their factories for their con. 
nection with them, and new regulations 
have been attempted .to be imposed upon 
their commercial transactions, to which 
they never can submit. Public notice has, 
therefore, been given, that British inter- 
course with China will, unless the evils 
which they complain of be remedied, be 
suspended at an early date. 

** The EnjKlish have no other than a 
Ibeling of pcr^ct good-will to the Chinese 
people, but they never can submit to op- 
pression.— May 20, 1831." 

The above has been placarded eve^y 
thirty yards between the factories and Clie 
Petition City-gate^ being a distance of at 
least an English mile, being translated into 
Chinese. * 

^solutions rf the British iiferchants tf 
Cantor^ BOth ^ hfc^ lSBj,^The vnder~ 
mgried, Britiih subjects resident in Can- 


ton, having seen the recent acts of aggres^ 
sion committed by tlie Chinese on the pro- 
perty of the Honourable East- India Com- 
pany, and witnessed, with deep regret, the 
cruel treatment and death of an innocent 
Hong merchant, on the false charge of 
traitorous connection with the English ; 
and the Viceroy and Hoppo having now 
communicated to them a new and objec- 
tionable code for the future regulation of 
the commerce of Canton, they have unani- 
mously resolved — 

1. Tliat the statement, published by the 
President and . Select Committee, of the 

g rounds upon which they have come to the 
etermination of stopping the trade (should 
satisfaction for past and security against 
. future aggressions not be granted by the 
Chinese authorities), enumerates only a 
part of the vexatious exactions unceasingly 
made upon European commerce in this 
county. 

2. Tliat the new code of regulations for 
foreigtir commerce, recently submitted to 
the Emperor for his approval, in place of 
alleviating, tends materially to aggravate 
the evils of the arbitrary and obnoxious 
system under which commercial inter- 
course witli China has been hitherto with 
difficulty carried on. That the iqere fact 
of suck regulations having been promul- 
gated would not produce much impres- 
sion on the minds of the undersigned, it 
being well known that the Chinese authori- 
ties issue laws which they never mean to 
enforce ; but when this code, now delivered 
to all the merchants in- Canton, is joined to 
the fact of the violent entry of the Com- 
pany*s factory, the demolition of their pro- 
perty, the gratuitous insult offered to the 
picture of the King of England, and par- 
ticularly the refusal of the local govern- 
ment to receive any remonstrances or 
address from the Hon. Company’s servants, 
a deliberate plan to oppress and degrade 
British subjects is clearly manifested ; to 
endure which, in silence, would prove 
them deserving of even the insults they 
are exposed to. 

3. ITiey therefore feel it their duty to 
remonstrate with the members of the 
Chinese government, and to appeal to 
their own country, against yielding to the 
caprice of the local authorities, convinced 
as they are, that for the ultimate benefit 
and security of commerce, it were even 
better to resort to extreme measures of re- 
sistance, than to fender the trade, each 
year, more precarious and unproductive 
by submitting to increased exactions, na- 
tional injury, and constantly recurring 
petty disputes with the provincial govern- 
ment of Canton. 

4. That the refusal of the local authori- 
ties to receive any coknmunication from 
the President and Select Committee, thus 
preventing all amicable adjustment of ex- 
isting differences, renders it advisable to 
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adopt the most decisive steps, if Great 
]3ritain virisli to retain any beneficial com- 
mercial intcrcQursc with China, it being 
apparent from the whole history of foreign 
intercourse with this empire, since Cap- 
tain Waddell, with a single merchant ves- 
sel, in the middle of the 17th ceiftuiy, 
took possession of the Bocca Tigris Fort, 
till Sir Murray Maxwell, in recent times, 
silenced the same fort by one broadside 
from the Alcesle, that firmness, resistance, 
and even acts of violence, have always 
succeeded ift producing a spirit of conci- 
liation, while tame submission has only 
had the effect of inducing still further op- 
pression. 

5. They therefore desire to express their 
unequivocal approval of the measures 
lately adopted by the Select Committee, 
considering them conducive to the general 
interests of British commerce with this 
country. 

( Signed) W. Jardiiie ; Jas. Matheson ; A . 
P. Boyd ; Jas. H. liodgers ; George Hor- 
back ; James Ilbcry ; A. Saunders Keat- 
ing ; Alexander Matheson ; T. C. Beale ; 
A. Grant; R. Turner; James Innes; 
P. P, Robertson ; W. H. Harton ; C. 
Fearon ; John C. Whiteman ; F. Hol- 
lingworth ; John Templeton ; H. Wright ; 
Henry S. Robinson; J. Henry. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

TRADE OF THE CODONY. 

The following is a statement from tlie 
Colonial Custom-house books, of the trade 
of Sydney ; 

IMPORTS : 

1829. ia30. 

, £. £. 

From Great Britain and Ireland 423.403 208.935 

— British Colonies 09.356 

— Foreign States 42,955 91.189 

ToUlxfC 001.094 4^.480 
EXPORTS: 

To Great Britain and Ireland • • 146,283 120.459 

— British Colonies 12.092 15.597 

— Foragn States i?i741 5.305 

Total- *£ 101.716. 141.301 
Excess of ImportsiC 439.288 2^,119 

t -- 

tons, tone. 

Total Inward Shipping- - • ^,342 31.225 

*^>181 Outward Sn^pmg • 37.586 28.822 

The largest items of the imports in 1 830 
were apparel and stuflfs, beer, cottons, 
haberdashery, hardware and ironmongery, - 
wine from Great Britain ; and flax, sperm 
oil, and sugar from Foreign states. The 
quantity of tea imported was 338,825 lbs. 

Commencement of Steam Navigation,^ 
On the 17th June, the first Australian 
steamer, the Sophia Jane^ started from 
Sydney Cove to Middle Harbour and 


back, being the commencement of steam-^ 
navi^tiOn In the colony. The Sydney 
Gaxcf re says Soon after 11 o’clock, she 
loosed her moorings, and began her adven- 
turous journey. The manner in which 
she threaded her way through the shipping, 
without any assistance whaitever, filled 
every one with admiration. She crept in 
and out with the utmost exactness, as if she 
had possessed all tlie attributes of a rational 
creature. Her velocity was astounding. 
She actually flew through the water. 
The ordinary motion of a vessel leaving 
the harbour, compared with her*s, was 
absolutely contemptible. Before the pas- 
sengers well knew they had started, they 
found themselves abreast of Pinchgut 
Island; and ere they had digested this 
astonishment, they looked up, and lo! 
they were in the very mouth of the Heads! 
She performed the trip from between the 
Heads to Fort Macquarie, a distance of 
full five miles, in twenty-six minutes and 
forty- two seconds; the shortest period in 
which it was ever accomplished by a sail- 
ing ship, with wind and tide directly in 
favour, being forty.two minutes. Having 
honoured Sydney with a hasty glance, to 
assure the good folk that all was well, she 
shot past with the velocity of thought, di- 
recting her course to Kissing Point. 
Thither she had a delightful trip, and re. 
turned to Sydney, the distance being 
about ten miles, in less than three quarters 
of an hour. Her progress, throughout 
the day, varied from ten to thirteen miles 
an hour. 

Subsequently another small colonial 
steamer, called the Surprize^ started as a 
passage-vessel from Sydney to Paramatta 
daily. 

Neio Timber, — Mr. Barnes, of Parra- 
matta, has met with a timber, which, he 
says, was before unknown, and which 
he believes will prove just the thing for 
tlie manufacture of c^ks. It has every 
appearance, in colour, grain, and firmness, 
of English oak. He has had several 
hogsheads made of it by way of experi- 
ment, one of which has stood some time in 
the store of Mr. Grose, filled with pickle. 
Hitherto it has realized his most sanguine 
expectations . — Sydney Gaz,, June 23. 

In a subsequent paper (July 5), the 
** Australian oak*' is stated to answer very 
well, and the discoverer is about to enter 
on the manufacture of casks on an exten- 
sive scale. 

Colonial Beefr^A gentleman in the 
interior has commenced slaughtering soiiie 
of the finest of his cattle, with the inten- 
tion of sending three thousand barrels to 
the London market.~/i&td. 

Australian Fisheries . appears that 
the whalers actually belonging to the port 
of Sydney, and worked by colonial capi* 
tal, are no fewer than eighteen in num- 
ber, and amount to an aggregate of 
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3»800 tons ; that besides these, there are 
four belonging to London, but with 
agents in Sydney* amounting to 878 tons; 
and four belonging to London, but sail- 
ing from Sydney, amounting to 1,059 
tons; and that the whole tonnage em- 
barked in the trade, and more or less con- 
nected with the colony, amounts to 
5,737. 

By the Tasmanian papers, it appears that 
one vessel has been already started from 
Launceston on a whaling voyage, and is 
to^ bo followed by another. 

SWAN RIVER. 

The Colonial Times (V.D. Land) of 
July 6, says, We have seen a gentle- 
man lately arrived from Swan River, on 
whose veracity we can place implicit con- 
fidence, and who flatly contradicts the report 
which states that things were selling then 
at very moderate prices, fish meat sel Is at 
2s, per lb;, salt pork lOd. onions 2s. 6d, 
potatoes and other provision In propor- 
tion. The unfortunate Mr. Feel, who 
obtained an enormous grant of 250,000 
a^res, and brought out with him property 
to the amount of j^40,000 and 400 me- 
chanics, farming men and labourers, dare 
not move out of his house. He is con- 
stantly beset by numerout poor people, 
who execrate him for having induced them 
to come to a settlement where they have 
met witli nothing but starvation and disap- 
pointment. Mr. Feel is now under the 
necessity of selling his stores to the gou 
vernment In exchange for provisions. All 
sorts of English goods are rather cheap.** 


The Mauritius Gazette of tlie 11th July 
contains a notice of the death of Dr. Lyall, 
late British resident at Madagascar. He 
fell a victim to the fever peculiar to that 
island. Dr. Lyall ,*already known to his 
oountiymen by the account of his travels 
in Russia, was about to complete for die 
press a narrative of his observations while 
resident at Tananarive, when death put a 
‘atop to his earthly and literaiy career. 


TAHITI. 

The missions have not only to bear up 
against the calumnies of foreigners, but to 
anoounter the hostility of natives who re- 
fuse to be reformed. The young queen 
gathered ronnd her evil counsellors, and 
absented herself firom Tahiti for several 
months. She disremu'ded' the laws esta- 
blished by her lata£ther; and which pro- 
hibited the old oppreesive practices, and 
all the impure ai|i idolatroua customs. 


Returning to Tahiti with her partisans, 
she was resisted by* the well-afTected na- 
tives in her attempts to subvert the laws ; 
but her partisans not .venturing to oppose 
force to force, she consented to govern ac- 
cording to the code which had been esta- 
blished, and peace was proclaimed tlirough. 
out the islands, though little dependence 
IS placed on her professions. — Miss, Meg, 


iSralattlr* 

Mr. R. Davis, a missionary in Aiis. 
tralasia, has written home the following 
confirmation of the horrible statement in- 
serted from a Van Diemen’s Land paper, 
in p. 15 

*i We have many serious thoughts about 
forming a new settlement on or about 
Entry Island, in Cook’s Straits. It ap. 
pears necessary that something of the kind 
should be attempted as speedily as pos- 
sible ; but it will require prudence and 
care, as many outrages have been com- 
ndtied on the .coast by our wicked coun- 
trymen ; one of which, 1 trust, from re- 
port, is unparalleled in the annals of 
history : the account, or rather report, is 
as follows 

<< ' A brig which sails from Sydney went 
to Cook’s Straits, to trade for flax. On 
her arrival, she inquired for the article of 
which she was in quest; when the captain 
was told by the natives, that they would 
give him two cargoes of flax if he would 
assist them to revenge themselvcs'on tlieir 
enemies, of a certain place on the second 
island. To this, it is reported, the perfi- 
dious man agreed, took two hundred na- 
tives on board, and sailed for the place in 
question. When he arrived, it is reported 
that he decoyed the principal chief on 
board, and put him in confinement : also, 
Uiat a great number of natives were de- 
coyed on board, put to death, and ac- 
tually cooked ; and after that they could 
no longer succeed in decoying the natives 
on board, the captain and natives went on 
shore, and burnt, killed, and destroyed all 
and every thing that came in their way;, 
and then returned, in more than brutal 
triumph, to the place from which they set 
out.* 

** This report has been circulated in the 
Bay, by many vessels and by natives ; but, 
yesterday, 1 heard the a&>ve account, 
nearly word for word, from the mouth of 
a captain who has just come from Cook’s 
Straits.’* 

The Missionary Megisier states Our 
readers will be glad to know that the atr£ 
cious occurrence mentioned by Mr. R. 
Davis has been brought under the notices 
both of the government of New South 
Wales and of bis Majesty’s government 
at homo.** 
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Troops have been sent from New South 
'Wales to this island, for the protection of 
the English settlers, who are prosecuting 
their labours successfully. The country 
is rapidly advancing in improvement* and 
civilization. A whale-fishery, has been 
established, and is carried on to a consi- 
derable extent by New Zealand vessels, 
manned wholly by natives. 


Letters from Alexandria of the’ 6th ol^ 
October state, tliat the cholera morbus 
had nearly subsided in Egypt, and had 
taken the road to Nubia. The following 
extract gives some interesting particulars: 

** Tills terrible scourge has ceased, 
thank God ! since the 20tli of September, 
after having swept away four per cent, of 
the population of Egypt. The mortality 
on board English ships was much more 
considerable than on board those of other 
European nations. We have lost Mr. 
Creus, the Spanish Consul, and Mr. An- 
tarchi, his interpreter. At Cairo the mor- 
tality was less severe. The estoblishment 
of the Pacha, the regiments and manufac- 
turers; have sullercd most. We heve also 
to regret the loss of about 100 Europeans, 
which is very little if we consider the vio- 
lence of the contagion. By accounts just 
received from Cairo, we learn that the 
cholera is ascending the Nile. It infects 


Slout, and all the surrounding country up 
to Thebes. It is difficult to decide whe- 
ther this disease is contagious or epidemic, 
or to form an opinion in the midst of so 
many contrary examples. Mr. Creus died 
in the arms of his family, without a ungle 
perwn catching tlie disorder. This is 
against contagion. On another hand, a 
vessel of the Pacha at sea, without*com. 
municating with the country, at length 
caught the disorder, owing to the landing 
of a part of the crew for a supply of pro- 
visions. This is for contagion:** 


erape of ®ooli iG^oiir. 

LOSS OF SHIPPINO. 

The following vessels were driven on 
shore in Table Bay during a heavy gale 
at N.W., on the 16 and 17th of July, vix, 
Jlambler, Paulin, from London to this 
port; her'eargo nearly all discharged. CaljJCp 
Bales, from this port to London, nearly 
laden. Sir Jarnes Saumarez, Machin, from 
Rio Janeiro to this port. Usk, Xjong, 
hence to Algoa Bay, laden. CandiaUf 
Reed, from Bordeaux to this port and 
Mauritius. Vine, Varney, from Salem 
to Bourbon. Crews saved, and the car- 
goes injured.^ 

The whole of the vessels have been since 
condemned and sold. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


oraltutta. 

Calcutta papers to the 21st July reached 
us on the eve of publication. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Thursday, July 14. 

The rehearing of the Marti ne case was 
concluded tliis day. Judgment is post- 
poned, but the Chief Justice stated that 
according to bis present opinion he did not 
tliink he should be inclined to alter the 
minutes in ^py very material respect, un- 
less the government should now decline to 
consent to receive tlic money for earrying 
into effect the wishes of the testator as to 
the establishments at Lucknow. On^ this 
point a very warm discussion had taken 
piacei in the course of the argument, be-' 
tween the Chief Justice and the Advocate 
General. The other judges declined ex- 
pressing any opinion on the case at pre- 
.sent. Among the many important ques- 
tions that* have been mooted, there is one 
of peculiar interest, viz. how far the alien 
law id England applies to this country. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

Wc are grieved to announce the death 
of Dr. Turner, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
on the 7th July. His Lordship was forty- 
five years of age. ^ 

The remains of the Bishop were interred 
the following day, in the cnthedral-yard, 
near the tombs of Sir H. Blossett and Sir 
Christopher Fuller. The Hon. the Vice 
President, the Hon. W. Blunt, Esq., the 
Hon. the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
the Venerable the Archdeacon, the Heads 
of Departments of the Civil and Military 
Services, together with several members of 
the mercantile community, and many of 
the respectable Christian inhabitants of 
Calcutta, were present at the solemn and 
afiiMsting ceremony. The Rev. T. Robert- 
son read the burial service on the occasion. 
The bell of the cathedral kept tolling the 
whole time, and minute guns, correspond- 
ing to the age of the lamented deceased, 
were fired from the ramparts of Fort 
WUliam. 
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commandeiuin-chief. 

Tlio intention of liis. Excellency Lord 
Dalhousie to return to the presidency from 
Simla at the eud of the rains, and proceed 
to Europe in January or February, has 
been known for some days past by^private 
letters from head-quarters, and is now at 
length formally declared. It is not, we 
ore happy to learn, any return of severe 
indisposition which has induced the Com- 
mander-in-chief to take this step ; on the 
contrary, the climate of the mountains has 
been of great service in restoring his lord- 
ship's health. 

The successor to the chief military com- 
mand in India, as wc mentioned some days 
ago, is to be Sir Edward Barnes, at i>re. 
sent gov6rnor, and commanding the troops 
in Ceylon, who has figured in several of 
the last received Royal Army Lists, as if 
already installed in his new' office ; whereas 
it is well known that his coming to Bengal 
was quite uncertain until within, the last 
week or two, when the Earl of Dalhousie 
determined to avail himself of the con- 
ditional leave given him to proceed home- 
wards JTa rA . 

NEW MOFUSSIL COURTS. 

Wc understand that it has been decided 
by the governuient to establish a distinct 
court of Judder Dewani and Nizamut 
Adalut at Allahabad ; annexing to its 
jurisdiction the districts included in the 
divisions of Benares and Barelli, and part 
of that of Patna. It is said, that of the 
present superior court, Messrs. Rattray 
and Turnbull will preside over the new 
court. Wc think this arrangement judi- 
cious, and it cannot fail to prove satisfac- 
tory to the inhabitants of the provinces ; 
compared with those conveniences, any 
objections to the plan are insignificant.— 
Ibid. 

THE TAJ MUHAL AT AGRA. 

** To the Editor of the India Gazette, 

** My dear Siri — If not already aware 
of the circumstance, you will be doubtless 
astonidied to hear that Government has 
sold the Taz or PeaFl Mosque at Agra, 
for something more than three lacs of 
rupees. The Jauts and Mahrattas haro 
plundered Agra in former times, hut 
spared those splendid monuments of Mos. 
lem genius and piety. It has been re- 
served for a British and Christian go- 
vernment to destroy for paltry gain what 
jthe band of the plunderer had spared. 
The Pearl Mosque^ by far the most beau- 
tiful specimen of oriental architecture in 
Indi% is now in the act of^being taken 
down to form a fat Baboo's passport to 
beaven, in’ the shape of a misshapen tern- 
pie at JBindrabund ; aqd doubUesa the Taz, 
the wondev and admiration of ages, will 
soon be as the baseless fabric of a virion. 


The site of these once proud motui- 
ments of fallen grandeur will at some 
future day form a most appropriate spot 
for a monumental column to tlie present 
liberal governors of India, or perhaps it 
is intended to riise another Taz to the 
memory of the Ilouourable Company now 
under sentence of death. Truly the feel- 
ings of those men are much to be envied, 
who can expose the British name and 
character to the contempt and indignation 
of the civilized world for so splendid a 
consideration as j£’30,CXX) ! -B. C. D. 

The India Gazette observes : if the re- 
port is true — and we solicit pardon for 
bucli an ns!.;iinption even for a moment — 
if the report is true, and the act is irre- 
vocable, then the stain on the British 
name is indeed deep, dark, and indelible. 
Let us no longer boast of our superiority 
in the arts of life and in tire refinements of 
taste. Henceforth the British in India 
will be regarded as the barbarians of the 
nineteenth century. 

The Editor of the Gov, Gazette insinu- 
ates that the India Gazette is hoaxed. 

XNDIGO PROFERTV. 

.Hie following is the substance of advices 
from indigo planters in different parts of 
tlic country, containing accounts of the 
present prospects of the season. 

A letter from Purncah of the 5th of 
July, states that the rain has been almost 
unintermitted since the 23d of June, and 
much injury to the crop is anticipated. 

One from Tirhoot of the same date says, 
that it has rained incessantly since the 13th 
of June, and the consequence is, that the 
country is nearly under w'ater. ITic rivers 
are quite full, and if they should overflow, 
of which there is every probability, the low • 
lands will suffer much. A few fine days 
may still be of great advantage to the crop, 
but the produce of Tirhoot will certainly 
be less than has hitherto been anticipated. 

At Mlrzapore, on the Gth of July, the 
weather had been very favourable for sow- 
ing during the tliree or four days preceding. 
The river had begun to decline rapidly. 

In Jessore, on the 9th, in conse- 
quence of the heavy falls of rafn^ prospects 
were not so good, as at the same period last 
year. The weather had been tolerably 
good for the last three days;i>hut the river 
was rapidly rising, and it was expected 
would force the planter to cut plant th&t 
would have recovered with a few more 
days of fine w'eather. Xjetters of the 11th 
July from one quarter slate, that Uie heavy 
rains from the 9th June to the 7th dr 8tli 
July had very much injured the plant; 
and from another quarter that diere had 
been no rains for th^ last five days, and 
that, the weather from the 3d July had been 
more favourable. 

At Jungypojie on the 9th, there had 
been no rain for three days. The Ganges 
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had ceased rising ; and if it should not rise 
higher, some of the plant would he brought 
in that was then standing in the water. 
Tlie produce was expected to be better 
than tiiat of last year. 

At Kisbnaghur on the Glh, the sudden 
rise of the river bad rendered it necessary 
to commence cutting the plant, and the 
weather up to the 1 2tb had been very un« 
favourable for manufacturing, and the 
produce inferior . — India Gazette, July 16. 

NEW FOUR PER CENT. LOAN. 

An official notice, dated 7tli June, 
lO.'H, announces the opening of a new 
foil I* per cent, loan : notes to bear date 
1st May 1832. None of the notes are 
to be advertised for payment without con- 
sent of holders, before the 1st May 1834; 
and after that date no greater amount is 
to be advertised for p.-iyinent in any one 
year than one crore of rupees. 

The holders of the notes of the loans 
of 1825-27 and 1829-30, and of that 
class of the loan of 1823 next liable to 
payment, will be allowed the option of 
transferring to this loan. 

The India Gazette of July 1 .5th observes, 
with reference to this experiment : ** After 
a lapse of more than a month, according 
to all the information we have been able 
to collect, wc arc bound to state that, 
hUherlo, like its |M*edecessors of the same 
class, it has proved a failure. The first 
evidence of this is that, notwithstanding 
all the nursing and bolstering it has re- 
ceived, the subscriptions to it, wc learn, 
hardly exceed nine lacks of rupees, if they 
amount to so much. Anotlier proof of 
this is the fact, that a small parcel of 
four per cent, paper has been ollhred within 
the last two or thrpe days at one per cent, 
discount, and this parcel, nioreuver, is 
paper of the first four per cent, lo.iii, 
which is lietter than the present one, 
inasmuch as bills on England at two 
shillin^K may be had for the interest till 
about this time next year. The low cha- 
racter of the new four per cent, loan is 
still futtlier shown hy the course which 
it has been determined to pursue with 
regard to the funds belonging to suitors 
in the bands of the accountant- general of 
the Supreme Court. Those funds were 
invested to the extent of about sixteen 
lacks in, the old five per cent, paper of 
the sixth class, wliich is now in course of 
payment, and it was at first doubtful in 
what manner the court would direct 
them to be reinveiited. Our readers 

will l^ollect the invitation which wes 
given to the holders «of this paper to trans- 
fer into the new four per cents ; but the 
intelligence and sound judgment of a dis- 
tinguished officer of the court are under, 
stood to have decided the judges against 
such a measure. Regard to the intereU 
.^si£.JbMr.N.S.VoL.6 No.24. 


of the mUors is Justly considered to fnrbid 
investment in the four per cents,*' 

SUTTEE. 

The Chundrika announces a suttee 
having taken place near Patna on the 
20tli June. The deceased was a Gwala, 
aged twenty.five, his wife about seven- 
teen ; slic was forbidden to burn by the 
cbokeydar of her village, but peristed, 
and before the tbannadur arrived was a 
corpse. The father of tlio deceased, who had 
lighted the pile, his brother, and the other 
relative.s w'ho assisted, were apprehended, 
and with the mundril and chokeydar, were 
brought before the magistrate. 

PETITION OP NATIVE MANUFACTURERS. 

A petition was in pi'eparation to the 
Lords of the Privy Council, from the 
native manufacturers and dealers in 
Bengal silk and cotton fabrics, praying 
that they may be placed on the same 
footing, in regard to duties, as the ma- 
nufacturers of 'Great Britain. 


Madras papers have just been received 
to the middle of July. 

INSirilGENTS IN THE MYSORE COUNTRY. 

Private letters in the Madras papers 
communicnle fiirtlier particulars respect- 
ing the transactions in Mysore. 

June 7, 18.31. — You will, I 
hope, congratulate me on having finished 
this iniprolitable and harassing campaign. 
After the failure at the fortified lines of 
Fultapett, which cover the approach to 
Niigger from the northward, Colonel 
Evans thouuht it necessary to concentrate 
a force at Sernagah, consisting of the flank 
companies of liis Majesty's 62d, the 9th, 
15tb, and 24th regiments native infantry, 
a sf|uadron of the 7tli light cavalry ; a con- 
tingent of the Mysore troops, amounting 
to between two and three thousand men ; 
two twelve-pounders, two six -pounders, 
and a five-and-a-half inch howitzer, and 
a tliree-poundcr of tlie Mysore rajah*.s.— 
From the force I was detached with five 
companies of the 24tli regiment, a six and 
three-pounder, with fifteen artillery men, 
and a party of acting pioneers of the My- 
sore contingent.' The last march but one 
we had absolutely to cut our way through 
an impervious jungle for nine miles, and 
did not reach our ground till ten at night; 
and the last four miles wc Imd to make 
roads, and fell trees by torch-light, 
it raining at times excessively, which 
added not greatly to our comfort. The 
day following we came in sight the bar- 
rier gate of the town of Nugger, afler 
dislodging 300 of the insurgents, who 
(2 A) 
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came out to dispute the road with us. The 
first discharge of the three-pounder, loaded 
with grape, &c. fortunately knocked olf 
the leg of their chief, and wounded many 
others, when a few more rounds cleared 
them from the village tlicy had taken 
post in. We had now to clear, in the 
course of six miles, ten different places 
they had contrived to block up with 
felled trees the day before, which brought 
us close to the nbovc-inentioned gate. For 
the last mile wc were greatly harassed on 
both flunks by sniping from the jungle. 
Perceiving the gate was not of the strength 
I had been led to suppose, 1 ordered a few 
round shot to be passed through, to clear 
the fellows from behind : the three-pounder 
was instantly run up to the wicket, by 
which it was blown open ; the light com- 
pany dashed through, and opened the large 
gate; the guns were admitted into the 
main street, and the pettah was cleared, 
the insurgents retiring to a hill ; the hill 
was immediately stormed, covered by a 
well-directed fire from the guns— itwelve 
prisoners taken. From this height I soon 
saw that the fort might be entered at the 
point of the bayonet, which was done the 
moment I got the guns into a position to 
cover the assault. We are all off to our 
respective cantonments, except a w'ing of 
the 9th, which remains for the present here.” 

Another letter states, that the troops 
have suffered from cholera and jungle 
fever. Major Klderton, and several other 
officers, are dangerously ill. 

Private accounts }>t ite, that the whole of 
Mysore is in a disturbed state ; the go. 
vernor was proceeding to that district, and 
it was understood that all the Bangalore 
force, under General Hawker, would be 
called into the field. 

IRON MANUFAOTUllES. 

Tlie Madras Gov. GazetlOy June 23, 
has the following: Having been on 

duty, the 16th June, at the station of Porto 
Novo, 1 cannot refrain from bringing to 
your knowledge and information, die gra- 
tifying sight 1 experienced in witnessing 
the manufacture of the first cast-iron ever 
produced in India. Being present at 
what I termed the tapping of the furnace, 
I beheld in a moment a pure and liquid 
stream of cast-iron running like wa- 
ter. The European workmen as momen- 
tarily gave the hearty Euglish huzza, in 
which 1 ns heartily joined. This casting 
of iron weighed three hundred weight, of 
which I send you a sample with the cinder, 
which is pure glass. The new Indian 
iron furnace having now so honourably Co 
her founder, so well discharged her duty, 
I should observe, what Is not less worthy 
of remark, that this cast-iron Hbs been pro- 
duced from it within one month from 
the foundation having been laid. 


iSotttiftat’* 

The festival of the Mohorum came to a 
close hereon Tuesday last the 21st instant, 
at about six o'clock in the evening, and 
most gratifying to say, without a single 
accident, or the slightest disturbance what- 
ever ; so that if we may judge from the 
happy result, the arrangements made by 
the police must have been most judi- 
cious. The greatest praise is duJ to Mr. 
Gray, the magistrate of the centre divi. 
sioii, who attended in person during the 
whole of the festival, for his activity and 
steadiness in carrying those arrangements 
into cilect, aided and assisted by the Euro- 
pean and Native constables and peons, 
whose conduct on this occasion, we arc 
happy to record, was every thing that 
could have been wished .-^ifo7?i2»ay Gaz. 
June 29. 

It is reported that Mr. Hammond, the 
new Advocate General, is dead. 


Extract of a letter from Bushirc, dated 
May 1— “ I arrived at this place on the 
]9tli April, having been compelled to 
leave Shceraz rather suddenly on account 
of information having been received of its 
being Abbas Mcerza's intention to attack 
the city ; and of his having actually made 
a prisoner of his brother Hassaii Ullee 
Meersa, late governor of Kerman, and of 
all his sons, except one who rearlied 
Shceraz the day that 1 quitted it. You 
can scarcely conceive a country in a more 
wretched condition than the south of Per- 
sia now is. Chappows vrere actually oc- 
curring at every intinzil (station) 1 came 
to on the road. The people of Katizeroon 
dare scarcely open their doors at night, 
and people are occasionally stripped in the 
very streets. I'lic plague has broken out 
ill Bagdad, and we are of course prepar- 
ing for its importation into this place, 
even although the Sheik has pretended^ to 
establish a tolerably strict quarantine from 
seaward, as at present no boats from Bus- 
sorah are allow'ed to come here. Our po- 
sition at this moment is far from being an 
agreeable one.— Jb/m Bull, June 1 1 . 


liTape of iffiootr JSiionr. 

Tlie Commercial Advertiser of August ' 
29th states, on the authority of private let- 
ters, that Dingaan, the Zo6\ah chief, bro- 
ther and successor the celebnfted Chaka, 
had invaded Fort Natal, and expelled the 
city, killing four men, twenty women, 
and fifteen children. The remainder had 
sought refuge at the* missionary station 
nearNatal. 
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COUllTS-MARTIAI.. 

LIEUTS. CAMPBELL AND HALDANE. 

If caiU Quarter Sy Simla, March 24, 1831. 
— At a European General Court-Martial, 
assembled at Neftniucli on the 26tli Jan. 
1831, of which Lieut. Col. S. Smith, of 
the 9th L. C., is President ; Lieut. Ken- 
neth Campbell, of the 4jtli regt. N.T., 
was arraigned on the following charges :-.i- 

Charges^ — 1st. For having, on the even- 
ing of the 19th Dec. 1830, while at a 
party, at the 'house of Lieut. Sliort, of the 
same regt., Hiade use of gross and highly 
abusive langauge towards me, his imme- 
diate commanding otiicer ; such conduct 
being a violation of the respect due from 
every oflicer to his commander, and dis- 
graceful to his own character as an olticer 
and a gentleman. 

2d. For being, at the same time and 
place, in a state of intoxication, he (IJcut. 
Campbell) then being on duty njt siibal. 
tern regimental oflicer of tlie day ; such 
conduct being unbecoming the character 
of an officer, and sidiver.sive of good order 
and military discipline, and in breach of 
the articles of war. 

(Signed) T. Worst, ev, 
Lieut, -Col.- comg. 45th N.I. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision ; 

Finding. — Tlie court having duly 
weighed tlic whole of the evidence for the 
prosecution, as well as what tlie ])risoiier 
has urged in his defence, are of opinion, 
that he is guilty of the lirs-t charge, with 
tlie exception of tlie worils ‘ and disgraceful 
to his own character as an officer and a 
gentleman,' of which they actpiit liim. 

On the second cliarge, not guilty. 

Sentence . — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty as above, do seiiteiicc him, 
Lieut. Kenneth Campbell, of the 45th 
regt. N.I., to be reprimanded in such 
manner as his. Exe. the Commander-in- 
chief may be pleased to direct . 

Disapproved, 

(Signed) Daluousir, 

* Comiiiander-in-elilef. 

Remarks by the Court. 

The court having pas.sed apparently so 
lenient a sentence, tlfter finding the pri. 
soncr guilty of making use of gross abuse 
towards his commanding officer, feei lt 
their duty-to explain their re.asons for so 
doing. The parly where the prisoner so 
far forgot himself was strictly private, and 
whatever conversation took place at it, 
ought to have been held sacred ; and it is 
evident that expressions were made at a 
moment of irriution, and in an unpreme- 


ditated manner, caused by the prisoner 
being repeatedly accused, in spite of his 
denial, of private pique towards his com- 
manding officer. 

It further iqipcars to the court, that the 
second charge has been made without sutfi- 
cient enquiry or coiisidorntion, and more 
from a desire of injuring the prisoner, 
than from any motive of good for the 
public service. 

Before the same Court-Martial, rc-as- 
senibled at Neemucli, on the 5th Feb. 
18.31, IJciit. UadclilTe Haldane, of the 
45th regt. N. I., was arraigned on the fol- 
lows' iig charge : 

Chat'ge.-^Vor having, on the 19th day 
of Dec. 1S30, while in the house of Lieut. 
Short, of the same corps, made use of 
violent and grossly offensive language, in 
presence of a party there assembled ; such 
conduct being tinbecoining the character 
of an officer. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . — The court having maturely 
w'eighed and considered the evidence 
brought forward on the prosecution', to- 
gether with what the prisoner has urged in 
bis defence, is of opinion, that he is not 
guilty, and does acquit him. 

Approved, 

( Signed) Da lhousie, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Commander- in chief. 

The court have found Lieut. Campbell 
guilty of gross and highly abusive lan- 
guage towards his commanding officer, 
but have acejuitted him of uttering lan- 
guage disgraceful to himself, though the 
words to whicli these distinct imputations 
attach are the same. It is to this acquittal 
that the Commander-in-chief has affixed 
his disapprovcil. Had the court, in the 
expression of their judgment, merely pal- 
liated the conduct of Lieut. Campbell, by 
a.scribing it to a momentary insensate irri- 
tation, the Commander- in-chief might 
have acquiesced in it; but, as the court, 
by tlieir acquittal, have vindicated the 
language uttered from the character of 
being disgraceful to anofficerand a gentle- 
man, the Commander-in-chief is bound to 
declare his disapproval of such a judg- 
ment, and equally his dissent ftom the 
opinion, that silence was incumbent on the 
members of the company, ail of whom 
were insulted by such language being 
uttered in tlieir presence. 

The court have pronounced an acquittal 
on the second charge. In the opinion 
of the Commander-in-chief, there were 
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grounds for tlio belief of Major Worslcy, 
tliat Lieut. Campbell was in a state of in- 
toxication while on public duty, and with 
such a belief^ and such grounds, the second 
charge was a proper subject of judicial 
investigation. 

Lieutenants Campbell and Haldane 
will Be released from arrest, and directed 
to return to their duty. 

ASSIST. ATOTHErARY M*A L’LIFFE.' 

Head- Quarters, ShiUft, Apiil 11,1831.— 
The Comir:andir.iii-chii f hosheen pleased 
to coiiiirin the sentence of dismissal from 
the service, of Assistant Apothecary Ui- 
eliard AIcAulitfe, attached to the Hospital 
of 11. AI. Kith LancerSj^pronounced by a 
Detachment Court. Alatlial ussemblcd at 
Meerut, for the trial of that individual, 
on the 23d ultinio. 

Air. Ale Auiifle is to be con«;idcred dis- 
missed from the service of the Hun. Com- 
pany, from the date of the publication of 
bis order at Aleerut. 

CIVIL APPOINTAIENTS. 

General Department. 

April 12. Mr. II. C. Mctcalte, assistant under 
eoininissioner of rev'er.uc and circuit, 2Utli or Burd- 
wan division. 

Map 24. Mr. T. B. C. Bayi^', assistant under 
commisslonei of rcn’cnue and circuit, I'Jth or Cut- 
tack division. 

Mr. W. M. Dirom, assistant under cnmniissiniicr 
of revenue and circuit, 14th or M(x>ri>hcdabad divi- 
sion. 

Mr. C. Grant, assistant under commissioner of 
revenue and circuit, 20tli or llordwan division. 

Jane 21. Mr. 11. C. Hamilton, assistant iindcT 
commissioner of revenue and circuit, Bhauguli-orc 
division. 

Mr. C?. B. Quinton, assistant under ditto eilto, 
loth or Sarun division. 

Mr. W.'r. Trotter, assistant iintler commissioner 
oP revenue and circuit, J»th *ir (•'onickpore division. 

Juip 12. Mr. A. U. C. Plowilen, assistant under 
commissioiicr of revenue and circuit, 2d or Agra 
division. 

Financial Dcj)artment. 

Map 24. Mr. J. A. Dorin, sub-accountant gcncT.il 
and accountant in revenue and judicial depart- 
ments. 

Mr. G. Udny, accountant in cotiiincrcial and ma- 
rine departments, and auditor of commercial, salt, 
and opium accounts. 

Mr. J. W. Alexander, assistant to accountant- 
general. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

June 7* Mr. J. Stiinforth, magistrate and col- 
lector of district of Sylhet. 

Mr. F. J. llaliiday, first assistant to register of 
courts of Sudder Dewanny and N izamut Adawlut. 

Mr. A. J. M. Mills, second assistant to ditto 
ditto. 

Mr. G. F. M*Clintock, assistant to magistrate 
and coUector of district of Chittagong. 

Julp 12. Mr. 6. MainwarJng, judge of Bun- 
delcund. 

Mr. D. Tayler« Judge of Futtehporc. 

Mr. J. T. RivaK» magistrate of Futfl^porc. 

Mjc. A. F. Lind» judge and magistrate of Mlrza- 
pore. 

Mr. E; L. Campbell, joint magistrate and dwuiy 
collector of distnet of Tlrhoot. ^ 

Mr. R. H. Mytton, head assistant to magistrate 
and collector ox Jessoie* 


Julp 19. Mr. E. Currie, joint magistrate and 
dei)uty collector of th^ district of Goruckpore. 

MILITARY APPOINTAIENTS, 
PIIOAIOTIONS, Ac. 

Hcad-Qtiartersi April 20, 21, and 22, 1031.— -The 
foJIowiiig regimental, station, and division orders 
confimicd Lieut. H. M. Campbell to oifleiate as 
interp. and qu. mast, to 3.3d N. I.,during absence of 
Ens. .''^andem.'m, cn mcd. cert. ; date 11th April.— 
Lieut. W. H. Maidman to act as adj. to 2d brigade 
horse artillery, during abscncqpf Lieut. Dashwood ; 
date 14 April. — ('apt. C, Coventry, ;j2d N.l. to re- 
ceive charge of Bareilly Prov. Balt, on departure, 
on iiied. cert, of M.ijor Hall ; date 12tn April. 
— Surg. J. B. Clapperton, (ith 1.. C., tooiliciate as 
superintending surg. to t'awnpore Circle; date 
5*111 Marcli.— .^iirg. J. Kikford t(» c flic .'.ate as super- 
iiileiiding surgeon, ditto, until arrival of Mr. 
Tvveedie; and assist, surg. C. McKinnon, to assume 
medical ihargeof 12th N. 1., during alrseiice of 
.*'urg. Eckl'oid ; dale J)th April.— Assist. -surg. T. 
Giiiders to do duty with H. M. .'id Bull's, and Assist. 
Kurg. A..Laing, to do duty with (j4th regt. N. 1.; 
date Gth April. 


Ftirt IVitliarUt Mop l.'l, 10.31. — Assist.-surg. James 
Graiiani, M.J)., to Le surgeon, from 7th May lfi.'il, 
V. C. Hunter, dec. 

The undermentioned officers to have rank of 
captain by brevet ; viz. Lieut. I^ewis Burroughs, ar- 
tillery, from 2()th April 10.31 ; Lieut. J. T. Somer- 
ville, .'list N.I., from 7th May 1831. 

(?adct of l.'avalry Geo. CunliH’c admitted on 
establishment/ 

Mr. Wm* Scott admitted on establishment as an 
assistant-surgeon. 

Assist.-surg. Thos. Spens, M.D., to resume 
charge of dll lies of his situation as Ist-assis . garri- 
son .surgeon of Fort William. 

Assist.-surg. Thos. Alex. Wise, M.D., to resume 
chargeuf medicalduties of civil station of Hooghly. 

Cadetof Infantry Thos. .Sturrock, admittcil on 
cstablisliment. 


Head (garters, Api il 2.'i.— The following regi- 
mcntal orders confiniicil Lieut.J..Stephen tooiii- 
ciate as interp. and qu.niast. lo liHliN.l. during ab- 
sence of ICiKS. Doug.'in J date 4th April. — Lieut. 
C. II. Thomas to (drKi.ir.e iis interp. and qu. mast, 
to lllh N.L, during indisposition of Lieut. Gould; 
datcHth Mau.li. 

•j.lr/i .V. /. Lieut. I I. C. Wilson to beudj. v. Van- 
rent n, wlio resigns tiiat appointment. 

Ijieut. IL Ait ken, (ilh L. (.'., to act as adj. to the 
regt. during absence of Limit, and Adj. Watt. 

Asdst.-surg. A. Campbell, M.J)., 3d brigade 
horse artillery, to do duty at ('oiivalescent l)ey6t 
at l.anduur during hoi se.ason, v. Fisher. 

Ai/ril 26 and 27.— The following division and 
district orders confinned: Assist. 8urg. J. Ma- 
grath to alf'ord meilical aid, from 1st April, to offi- 
cers of cii il and railiLary services residing at Mus- 
siKirie. — Lieut. Inti rp. and Qu. Mast. F. Seaton, 
(kith N.L, to act as district and station stall’ at Ar- 
rac.an ; date 23d March. 

('adet J. D. I’inder permitted, at his own re- 
quest, to join and do duty with 7th N.l. 

Assist. Surg. H. Gullun to act as garrison sur- 
geon and medical store-keeper at Agra, during ab- 
sence, on leave, of Surg. Garden. 

April 29. — The following division orders con- 
firmed : Assist. Surg. J. Magrath to assume me- 
dical charge of 4th comp. Pioneers; date 11th 
April. — Assist. Surg. H. Waslibourn to do duty 
with 59th N.L, date Ittth April. 

Map 4. — The following division orders con- 
firmed: Assist. Surg. J, M'Rae to do duty in hos- 
pital of H.M. 26th Foot; date 6th April.— Assist. 
Surg. J. R. Brien to do duty with hospital of 
11. M. 26th Foot, date 18th April. 


Fort William, Map 20.— 13th N.l. Ens. W. St. Le- 

5 er Mitchell to be lieut. from 6th May 1829, v. R. 

IcMurdo retired ; Supemum. Lieut. F* C. Beck 
brought on elective strength of regt. 
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Alth N.L Ens. the Hon. John O. Murray, to be 
lieut. from (Jth July 182(1, v, H. C. Williams 
struck oil’. • 

rMh N. J. Capt. Robert Blackall to be major; 
and Lieut. 1 1. J. White to l)e ra])t. of a company, 
from 21st June imo. in sue. to .1. Drysdaleretireii; 
Superniim. Lieut. Richard Ouseley brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

I.icut. Col. Mg. L. Rird, invalid estab., to be 
Coinniandant of Iluxar, v. Lieut. Gen. Sir G. 
Martiiidell, K.C.D. dec. 

The undermentioned cadets of infantry pro- 
mo* ed to rank of ensign, viz : Douglas Seaton, to 
r.'uik fhnn .'ith June 182!!, in sue. to Lieut K. 
McMurdo retiretl; Robert Thatcher, to rank 
from same date, in sue. to Lieut. H. C. Williams 
struck off. 

Capt. .T. n. Stokes, 4t.h N.I., on Madras c'stab., 
to Ix? military secretary and an cxtr.a aide-de-camp 
on personal Staff of Vice-President and Deputy 
(;«)veinor.* * 

tirad (Quarter}*, 'May IV. J. Lieut. A. 

Spottiswood to be adj. v. Darstow, prom. 

• May H). — The following division orders con- 
firmed : Siirg. .1. Coulter to affiird me<lical aid to 
2il romp. 2d batt. artillery, from 2d March ; date 
2tith April. — LiciiL H. M. Lawrence to act as adj. 
to left wing of 2d Ixit. artillery, during absence 
of Lieut. Abixdt ; date 2Mth April. 

Lieut. C. H. Cobbe, doth N.I., attacbctl to con- 
valescent depot at I.andouT, permitted to rejoin 
Ilia regiment. 

I/ieut. J. T. Somerville, .51st N.I., to do duty at 
depot at Landour. 

May 11. — Capt. R. Codrington, 4nth N.L, to do 
duty at convalescent depot at Landour. during 
present searon. 

C’apt. A. T. D.ivics, .'l/th, to do duty with 38th 
N.I. at R.nrrackpore, untiMst Nov. 1831. 

Fort WVliamt May 27* — Tlios. Stott ad- 
mitted on rst.ab. as an assist, surgeon. 

Capt. Charles Coventry, 32d N.L, to takocharge 
of Rarcilly Prov. Halt., during absence of Major 
Hall ; as a temporary arrangement. 

llflad-Qnartrrx, May 1.3 — The following station 
onlcr confirmed ; Assist. Surg. J. Diinc.'in, M-D., 
ti* have charge of art illevy, inoncers, and sappers 
and miners, at Niuscev.-ibhrl. 

FortWfflifffn, Jafy}. — tW/ L.f’. Cornet !•?. .*l. i 
W ar;ng to be Lieut., v. J. ('.nirplu II struck off, 
with tank from l(*th April, UKH, v. Win. Paikir, 
dec. 

Assist. Surg. .Tames .Tobnslone, n., to Ik* .Siir- 
gron, from i4th Ju\ie, l(i31, v. W. Leslie, m. u. 
iiec. 

Assist. Surg. C. R. ITandyside. m. i>. app. to 
medical duties of civil .statitiii of IToolnndslialier, 
Assist: Surg. Fred. Fleming, 2J!th N.I. suspended 
from rank and pay for four caletniar months, by 
sentence of a gtmeral court martial. 

July 8. .Surg. Isaac .Jackson app. to situation of 
T»ort-Surgcon, consequent on quarantine tobeiwr- 
fV»rme<l by ships arriving from Persiau Gulf at Port 
of C.alcutta. 

Mr. II. J. Michcll admitted to service from 2d 
July, 1(;31. 

Fns. S. Wyxdhnm, 2d N. I., permitted, at his 
own request, to resign service of Hon. ComjjKiny. 

• — — i- 

Hmd Quarters. June 17.--Maj. J. Tulloch, 4.3d 
N. I., to do duty with 24th do.*, until 1st Nov. 1831. 

Jufw 21. The following division order confirmed 
.?a a temporary arrangmeiit ; Assist. Surg. A. Camp- 
bell, to have medical charge of depot, and Araist. 
Surg. J. F. Bacon to assist Dr. Campbell in duties 
of Convalescent Establishment, dated loth June. 

Assist. Surg. F. H. Fisher. 1st N. I. apn. to 
medical charge of convalescent depdt at Landour, 
in sue. to Surg. Leslie, dec. 

Fort mUianu jM/yl.5.-~2d N. /. l.icut. Bruce 
Boswell to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. R. I>. 
Kay to be lieut. from S8th June, 1031, v. W. 
Murray dec. 
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20 r/t N. J. Capt. William Price to be Major, and 
I.ieut. F. H. l !orlleld to be Cai>t. of a ('omp., from 
22nd April, 18:11, v. T. F. Hutchinson dec. 

.Supenium. Lieut. Charles Hutton brought on 
eft’ective strcnglli of Reg. 

Messrs. Roger Foley, G. E. Cristopher, Alex. 
Crighton, James Esd.'iile, and G. C. llendeison, 
adiniitcd on estab. as Assist. Surgeons. 

Hcml-Qiiarters, June. 24 niid 25 . — The following 
garrison and detachment orders confirmed:— 
Capt. C. H. Marley, Fort Adj. of Buxai,to assume 
command of garrison, date IKlh January 1831.— 
Ens. F. A. Carlcton to act as Adj. to a detachment 
of 4 companies of :g;th N.I. proceeding on escort 
duty, date 13th June. 

Lieut. Col. J. Garner, removed from 29th to 
12th N.I. 

Lieut. Col. P. M. Hay (new prom.) posted to 
29th N.I. 

Surg. G. IM.'iyfair to officiate as superintending 
sugcoii to llenarcs Division, v. Lirnondapp. olH- 
ciating 3d men. her of medical board. 

June 27.— -Lieut. W. (k Carlcton to act as Adj. 
to ;gith N.I. during al)sencc, on leave, of Lieut. 
Troup, date of order 1.5lh June, 

Lieut. 11. Apperley, (ith, to do duty with 29th 
N.I. at Meerut, until 1st Octolier IU.31. 

Mr. John Edwards, deimty commissary of 
onliiance, to do duty in Deliii magazine. 

June 2Jt.— The fipp. <if l.ieut. A. S. Waugh to 
act as Adj. to engineer corps, on 2Uth March 1831, 
coiifiiined. 

C'adets appointed to do duly as follows G. 
CuTicJiffe, at his own rctiucst, with 1st L. C., at 
Muttra ; T. Slurrock, at his own rc(iuest,with 33ti 
N.L, at Cawii)K)ic ; F. H. Hawtrey, with .54th 
do., at Benares; J. 11. Fergusson, with 4Uth da, 
at Barrackpote. 

liaturned to duty, from Eurojie. — May 13. 
Lieut. C. Fowle, <>5ih N.I. — 20. Capt. W. Mac- 
tier, 4th L.C., and Capt. A. llervey, 6th N.I.— 
27. Lieut. E. S. Lloyd, 4yth N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Eff»vv»e.— May 27. ICns. Rich. Parker, 48th 
N.I., lor health— F.ns. S. D. Agar, .5,5th N.L, for 
one year, on private allaivs. — July IJ. Maj. H. L. 
IMaylair, regt. t.f aitillny, on private atiairs (via 
i h.iia). — 1.5. Lkut. Jas.' Ivisoii, 7th N.L, for 
hwiltb. 

To S'rtt South H May 13. Capt. A. David- 

son, l.'illi N.I., for eigbteen moiiths, for luialth, 
(Via lsUM)f Fram e).-- July 8. Veterinary Surg. (ico. 
Skeavingioii, horse artil., for two years, for 
healtli. 

To Mauritiuy.—^lay 20. Capt. R. McMullen 
44th N.L, for leu months, for health. 

Cnnee/lvd.^Thc furl, to Europe obtained by 
W. F. CampLcll, (>4lh N.I. on 3th April. 


sinrriNC. 

Arrivals in the Hoff^hley. 

May 14. Carricorn, Smith, from Mauritius, 
Triiu'omallec, and Madras — \tt. Aleratider, Wake, 
from Bourbon, Madras, and Covelongi»-20. Ameri- 
can brig Caroline, Graham, from Caplopiiand Sin- 
ca|)ore. — 21. Il.C.S. Thames, Forbes, from London 
and Mailrus.— 22. Memnon, Pattiiison, from Liver- 
pool ; and Fifeshire, Crawley, from Madras.— 
29. Freak, Barrington, from Singapore and Ma- 
lacca.— vne .*1. Columbia, W’nrc, fiom Liverpool 
and Isle of France. — 6. H. C. S. Repulse, Gribble, 
‘.from London and Madras.— (j.MoMW<tf EljAin- 
stone, Ritchie, from.CBasgow ; and American ship 
Parachute, Kinsman, from New York.— 10.f:Votef4, 
Slownian, from LiveriKXil ; and RaAamton, Max- 
well, from ditto.— 12. hard Eldon, Dawson, from 
Livcniool.— 1.3. Ferseo ranee, Bell, from Gree- 
nock 18. Aurora, Owen, from London.— 28. 

rianter. Steward, from London, Cape, and Madras. 
—July 3. Nandi, Ramsay, from Liverpool.— 
1(1. Merc^, Dell, from China and Singapore.— 
12. Thnlw, Bidcn, from London, Cape, and Ma- 
dras.— 14. Baretto Juntos, Thomas, from London, 
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Cape, Ceylon and Madras.— 19. Hindoo, Finder, 
from Liverpool, and Bolivar, Gillett, from Mau> 
ritius and Madras. 

nurtures from Calcutta. 

May 13. French ship Jules, Momet, for Bour< 
bon. — 15. Prinsep, Taylor, for Madras. — 18. City 
ofSidinhurfdt, M*Kinnon, for London. — 20. Amcs 
ncan ship Catharine, Dean, for Salem. — 21. Ame- 
rican shin CieoTfi^n, Laud, for Philadelphia. — 
28. Irt, Hoodless, for Liverpool . — June 12. Wil- 
liam Wilson, Woodley, for Fort Louis. — 5. Capri- 
corn, Smith, for Mauritius; and of Motown, 

Williams, for London. — 7^ Bounty Hall, Jackson, 
for Liveriiool ; and American ship Emerald, llil- 
liet, for Boston. — 6. Hydery, Strettell, for 
don. — July 3. Elizabeth, Curr)e, for London, and 
Columbia, Ware, for Liverpool. — (i. Bahamian, 
Maxwell, for Mauritius. — U. American brig Caro- 
line, Graham, for Philadelphia. — ^9. hard Amherst, 
Rees, for China, and Sumatra, Williams, for Isle 
of France.— 10. Research, Ogilvie, for Isle of 
France.— 11. Perseverance, Bell, aud Rebecca, 
Landale, both for Mauritiiis.— 13. American brig 
Sirene, Frazier, for Baltimore, and John Taylor, 
CrawfordJTorLiveriiool.— 15. Lord Melville,Brnvm, 
for London.— 17* Crown, Slowman, for Livcr)KX)l. 
—to. Metnnon, Pattinson, for Liveriiool, and Tam 
or Shunter, Mitchinson, for Bombay. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

UtUTHS. 

May 2. At Colgonic, the laily of W. Hawes, Esq., 
of a son. 

4. The Ranee of His Highness the Rajah of 
Nagporc, of a son and heir. 

— At Bassuldec Factory, near Dacca, Mrs. 
James Bluett, of a daughter. 

— At Sylhet, the lady of F. Fumell, Esq. assist, 
surgeon, of a son. 

5. At Mhow, in Malwa, the lady of Capt. Wind- 
sor Parker, major of brigaile, of a son. 

8. At Dlnapore, the lady of R. M. Sandford, 
jiin. Esq., indigo planter, of a daughter. 

11. At Calcutta, Mrs. 11. B. Richardson, of a 
son, (since dead.) 

12. At Entally, Mrs. George NicholLs, of a son. 

13. At Calcutta, Mrs. Joseph A. Camell, of 
a son. 

14. At Seramporc, Mrs.J.B. Dorrett, of a daugh- 
ter. 

18. At Howrah, Mrs. John Wood, of a daughter. 

21. At Meerut, the lady of I.lcut. i^ibley, H.M. 
2Gth or C^mcroniahs, of a son. 

25. At Calcutta, Mrs. F. Cornelius, of a son. 

.30. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Llewelyn, of a son. 

31. At Chunar, the lady of Lieut. W. M. Stewart, 
-Adj. Evirop. Invalids, ofadaughter- 

June 1. .\t Kurnaul, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. P. 
Boilcau, Horse Artillery, of a son. 

.3. At Allahabad, the lady of Joshua Cartcr.Esq. 
of the CUvIl Service, of a daughter. 

4. A t Mussmnic, the lady or Major R. E. Cham- 
bers. 9th L. C. of a daughter. 

— At Aurungabad, the latly of Cenptain George 
Twemlow, Bengal Artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Simla, the lady of R. M. Tilghiiian, F'sq. 
of a son. 

8 . At Chinsurah, theJady of the Rev. Willi.'un 
Morton, ofticiating chaplain, of a son. 

— At Ca^utta, the lady of Capt. Farrington, 
(Artillery, w a son, still born. 

9. At Kishnnughur, the la<ly of T. G. Vibart, 
Esq. of the Civil Service, of a son. 

2(1. At Saugor, the lady of Capt. F. E. Manning, 
14kh N. I., of a daughter. 

15. At Dacca, the lady of Major Brewer, C4th 
N. 1., of a daughter. 

16. At Duin Dum, the lady of Capt. C. Graham, 
Horse Artillery, of a daughter. 

18. At Cawnpore, the lady of Captain Lucius 
Smith, 6th L. C., of a daughter. 

19. At Calcutta, the lady of Wyiiam Luke, Esq. 
Civil Service, of a sod. 

— At Bankeepoor, Mrs. James Perry, of a 
daughter. 

29. At Soobpore House, the lady of Ebenezer 
Thompson, Esq. of a son. ^ 

24. At BarcUy, the lady of Lieut ^nd Adj. 
Forster, ad Local Horse, of twin girls. 


25. At Agra, the lady of Lieut. H. R. Osborn, 
Sub.-Assi8t. Com. Gen. of a son. 

— At Agra, the laily of Ens. S. Toulmhi, 65th 
N. 1. of a son. 

27. At Neemuch, the lady of Lieut. Kenneth 
Campbell, 45th N. I., of a son. 

29. At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut Jackson, 
noth N.I.. of a daughter. 

39. At Bhaugulpore, the lady of J. Innes, Esq., 
M.D., of a daughter. a 

July 3. At Etawa, the lady of W. 11. Benson. 
Esq., Civil Service, of a sun. 

. 5. At Sccrora, the lady of Major Shuldham, 
commanding 31st regt. N.I., of a son. 

7. At Serampore, Mrs. Charles Jadowln, of a 
son. 

8. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. A. T. 
Davis, 57th N.I ., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. S. Le Blanc, of a son. 

10. At ('alcutta, Mrs, William Sanders, of a 
daughter. 

11. At Calcutta, Mrs. John D’Bruyn, of a son. 
18. At Cawnpore, the lady of Colonel Harry 

Thomson, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 9. At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Dye, H.C. 
Pensioner, to Miss Mary J*cgg. 

17. At (Calcutta, Mr. R. W. Sincthurst, to Miss 
Sarah Mack. 

28. At Calcutta, Mr. Francis Rebdro, Ho Eliza, 
eldust daughter of Mr. John Rebciro, of the judi- 
cial dDpartment. 

Jime 3. At Calcutta, Mr, James Sykes, Superin- 
tendent of the Bisho])*s (.’ullcge Press, to Fanny 
Caukiwcll, eldest daughter of the late Rev. J. 
Lawson. 

(i. At Chandernagore, James Hill, Esci., of the 
6rm of Messrs. Hill, White, andCo.,otKishna- 
ghur, to Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late 
J. A. Savi Es(i. 

7. At Calcutta, Mr. James Penny, to Mrs. I.ucy 
Bninsdon. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. John Hall Hindmarsh, of 
the Upi>er Orphan School, to Miss Mary Ann 
Nicholson. 

— At Meerut, Mr. J. Bridge, of the Delhi Re- 
venue Survey, to Miss Caroline Julia Foy. 

J). At Hameerpoor, Alfred W. Hegbie, Esq., to 
Charlotte Augusta, sixth daughter of the late 
G. P Ricketts, Esq.' 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. A. Linghain, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of John Fraser, Esq., late of 
Jessore. 

20. At Calcutta, William Bartlett, Esq., late of 
the fUith N.I., to Sarah, daughter of Thomas 
Ilowitson, Esq. 

27 . At Calcutta, Mr. W. C. Ridge, of the H.C. 
Bengal Marine, to Miss Matilda Jane Smith. 

2H. At Calcutta, Joseph Samuel Smith, Esq., 
Merchant, to Miss Harriet C’heese Greenway. 

3»». At Calcutta, Mr. F. llayer, H.C:. Dispen- 
sary, to Miss F^lizaGoss. 

July 4. At Calcutta, Mr. Arratoon Johannes, to 
to Miss Marian, eldest daugnter of A. C. Gasper, 
Estp 

9. At Calcutta, Capt. Francis S. Hawkins, de- 
puty assist, com. gen. Bengal establishment, to 
Emily, second daughter of Henry Kellet, Esq., 
Morrison’s Island, Cork. 

I.*!. At Calcutta, Capt. N. Wallace, 5:.ld regt., to 
Mrs. Dwyer. 

Jjfitply. At Bhauglepore, Mr. William Preston, 
to Miss Hannah Neale. 


DEATHS. ** 

Feff. 19. At sea, on board the Susan, the lady of 
Colin Lindsay, Esq., Bengal civil service. 

April 2. At Suecuddie factory, near Arrah, Mr. 
John Miller, aged 09. 

May 5. At Bhagulpore, Mr. James Draper, aged 

22 . 

6. At Chinsurah, Miss Anne D’Cruz, aged 18. 

9. At Calcutta, Mary Da Costa, aged 38. 

10. At sea, Capt. WiUlam BlgnclY, of the 63tl 
regt. N.I . aged 02, 

10. At Beerbhoom, Mr. Thomas de Resurrracao, 
aged 43, 

Ml. At Calcutta, William Burke, son of the late 
Mr. Mark Smith, indigo planter, afted 17. 

13. At Cawnpore, Louisa Evelina, youngest 
daughter of Mrs. R. A. Greenway,. of Cawnpore, 
aged 10 years. 
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15. At Chunar Ghur, Mn. M. Homidget r^ct 
of the late Lieut. William H. Hornldge. 

20. At Dinapore. of cholera^ Aiiti> wife of Mr. 
W. H. JoneSf aged 31. 

— At Calcutta. Mrs.#. A. Camell* aged 27* 

22. In the fort at Chunar. Mr. James Ball, a 
trader. 

24. At Poorce, William J.eycester« Esq., senior* 
judge of the courts of Sudder Dewanny and Ni- 
zamut Adawlqt. 

— At Calcutta. Mrs. Louisa Maria Pinhom. 
aged 43. 

27. At Ghazeenore, in the 52d year of his age. 
Lieut. Col. William Frith. C.Ii.. commanding 
I I.M. 38tli rqgimcnt, and the station. On the \nc- 
cediiig evening he was thrown from his buggy and 
had both his legs fraclurotl. Amputation of the 
right one became necessary, and he expired shortly 
after the operation, which he bore with charac- 
teristic firmness. 

23. At Monghyir. Lieut. William Johnson Farley, 
of the European invalid csCablishiucnt. 

— At Hazlcbut Factory, Mr. W. Scott M*Dean. 
aged 32. 

31. At ilameorpore, in Bundlecund. Jas. Fraser, 
Esq., of the Bengal civil service. 

JmM 3. At llooghley, Mr. J. 11. Boss, agotl 45. 

(). At (;hazccpoTC, in his 31st year. Lieut. Rubt. 
Dulley, H.M. 33th regt. 

3. At Calcutta, Mr, S. Phillips, aged 23. 

— At Barrackporc. Mr. A.Marr, Superintendant 
Government Park, aged 23. 

9. At Al^ab, in Arracan, while on a tour of duly 
with the Commissioner of the Province, Samuel 
Thomas Harper, Esq., of the civil service. 

15. At Calcutta, Mrs. Catherine Williams, aged 
7.5. 

17 . At Calcutta, Mr3.Catherine Pereira, agedfio. 

18. At Garden Reach, Colonel Thomas Robert- 
son, of the Corps of Engineers, ageil (!3. 

— At Patna, of clwlera, ('arohne Lctitia, wife 
of Mr. J. M. Concll, and eldest daughter of the 
late C. .Scott, Esq., of Sandy Bay, St. Helena, 
agetl .‘19. 

20. At Calcutta, Martha, wife of the late Mr. H. 
Tyner, aged .32. 

21, At Cawnpore, Miss Elizabeth Anderson 
Greenw.iy, aged 22. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. Timothy Pereira, school- 
inaslcT, aged 61. 

2(5. At Howrah, Mr. Charles Ollcnhack, late an 
assistant apothecary of the Lower Orphmi School, 
agetl 20. 

23. At Singiah Factory, Tirhoot, of cholera, 
Eliza, Lady of U. Fitzgerald, Esq 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. John Martin, Assistont in 
the Secret and Political Department, aged 3.5. 

Julu 3. At Mhow, pf spasmodic cholera, p:nsign 
William Wollaston, of the .57th regt. N. I. 

7 . At Garden Reiu*h, the Right Rev. J. M. 
Turner, u.n. (Lord Bishop of Calcutta), agetl 45. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Gasper, mother of 
Mrs. W. Bruce, aged 73. 

8. At Kitldcrpore, Calcutta, Mrs. Margaret 

Smalley, aged 45. . , 

11. At Cahutta. Balthazar Lotlovick Von Obe- 
lltz. Esq., aged 38. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Barnes, midshipman of 
the ship Aurora f who unfortunately fell overboard 
from the chopper of a bhiir. 

— . At Berhampore, Mr. W. II. Trantum, aged 
26. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. Farquhar, agc?ii 25. 

15. At Calcutta, A. French, Esq., Indigo planter, 

of Dacca, aged .33. ^ 

16. At Calcutta, Mary, wife of Eliaz Avdal,Lsq. 
aged 48. 

iMtelif. At Llntln, China, on board the barque 
Mrrcuryt U.jCiocket, Esq., late surgeon dentist at 
Calcutta. 


isilainras. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

TARPAULIVS FOR TENTS. 

Fort St. GoorgCf Mai/ 10, 1831— The 
Right Hon, the Governor in Coi^icil is 
pleased to cancel the fourth para, of the 
G. O. by Gov, under date tlie 25th Feb. 


last, which directs that tarpaulins shall be 
supplied as carpets for the tents for Euro- 
pean soldiers. 

~ ' • 

ALLOWANCES TO THE COMMISSARY-GENERAL, 

THE ADJUTANT, AND THE QUARTER- 

SI A STER-GENERAL. 

Fort St, George, May 17, 1831. — The 
following extract from letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, in the mili- 
tary department, under date the 19ih Jan. 
1831, is published for the information of 
the army ; 

Para. 1 . “It has been brought to our 
notice that the cominissary.general, the 
adjutant and quarter.master.gencral at 
your presidency, draw certain regimental 
allowances in addition to their respective 
salaries and the pay of their rank, contrary 
to the practice in use in Rengal. 

2. “ We direct, that on the death or re- 
moval of the officers respectively holding 
those appointments, the regimental allow- 
ances be discontinued ; and that the com- 
missary-general, the adjutant and the 
quarter-master-geiieral, be thereafter al- 
lowed only the jiay (or subsistence) of 
their regimental rank, with the .salaries at 
present annexed to their respective ap- 
pointments. 

3. “ The adjutant and quarter-master- 
gencral of the Bengal army being allow- 
ed, when actually in the field, to draw the . 
full batta of their rank in addition to their 
pay and staff salary, we direct that the 
same indulgence be extended to the adju- 
tant and quarter- master-general of your 
army, whenever they may be actually in 
the field.” 

COMMAND ALLOW'ANCE.— STAFF SALARIES 
OP MAJOR-GENERALS. 

Fort St, George, May 20, 1831. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish the following general 
orders by the Hun. the V^ice- President in 
council, and to regulations therein laid 
down applicable to this presidency. 

[Here follow Calcutta General Orders, 
dated April 22, 1831, already inserted, 
p. 133.] 

ALLOWANCES OF VKTERINAUV SURGEONS. 

Fort St. George, May 24, 1831. — 

1. Willi reference to the G. O. of the 22d 
June 1827, veterinary surgeons in hfs 
JVIajesty's and the Hon. Company’s service 
under tliis presidency, arc entitled to pay 
or subsistence according to the following 
scale, being the same as authorized by bis 
Majesty’s Hegulations: but as in these 
rates of pay the sum of one shilling per 
diem is included for a horse, a corres- 
ponding deduction is to be made from tlic 
regimental horse allowance at present 
drawn by all veterinary surgeons : 

1st Class . Veterinary Surgeon, above 
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Regiiter. 

twenty years seirice, fifteen shillings a 
day, U. 182. lO. O. per month. 

2d Class Veterinary Surgeon, 'above 
ten years service, twelve shillings a day, 
11. 146 1 6 )ler month. 

3d Class Veterinary Surgeon, alcove 
three years* service, ten shillings a clay, 
11. 121. 12. 0- per month. 

4th Class Veterinary Surgeon, under 
three years* service, eight shillings a day, 
R. 97. 6. 5. per month. 

The same for any month. 

2* In addition to the regimental allow, 
ances laid down in the G. 1). above men- 
tioned, veterinary surgeons are entitled to 
the regulated house-rent when not in 
receipt of full batta. 

3^ The foregoing provisions to have 
effect from the date of the G. O. before 
quoted, and all claims to arrears arising 
therefrom to be adjusted accordingly. 


RETURN OF OFFICERS FROM SICK LEAVE. 

Fort St, George^ May 2^^ 1831. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that olliccrs of the Invalid 
establishment, who shall have obtained 
leave of absence from their corps on sick 
certificate, and from debility, wounds, or 
extreme ill licaltli, shall be unable to re- 
turn to their duty on the expiration of two 
years* absence, shall, on the production of 
a mcilical certificate to that effect, be ex- 
empted from the provisions contained in 
the third paragraph of the G. O. by Gov. 
of the 29th June 1830, No. 119. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

JuM 24. J. C. Whish, Esq., prinipal collector 
and magistrate of Ncllore. 

W. Mason, Esq., collector and miOgistratc of 
Guntoor. 

A. Maclean, Esq., judge and criminal judge of 

Malabar. 

E. B. Glass, Esq., sub.-collector and joint magis- 
trate of Bellary. 

A. P. Onslow, Esq., head assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Ueilar]^. 

T. L. Strange, Esq., assistant judge and joint 
criminal judge of Malabar. 

June 28. J. F. Thomas, Esq., judge and criminal 
judge of Combaconum. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort Sf. Georfte, May 24, 18.31. — Mai. Gon. John 
Dalrymple (recently admitted on staff of this pre- 
sidency ), to command southern division of army. 

Corps of Sappers and Miners (late 1st Bat. of 
Pioneers). Capt.Lawe, of engineers, to command ; 
and Lieut. LRwford to be adjutant. The following 
subalterns posted to the corps : Ist Licuts. Straftt>rd 
VardcHi, J. H. Bell, and Fred. Ditmas; 2d Ideiits. 
J. C. Shaw, Henry Watts, J. P. Power, and Thos. 
Smythe. 

June 3.-- 4(Hh N. I, Sen. Lieut. Arch. Douglas to 
be Capt. V. Cozens dec. : date 25th May, 1831. — Su- 
pemum. Lieut. Chas. Pickering admitted on eilbc- 
rive strength of regt. to complete its estab.— Acting 
Ens. Willoughby Fleetwood to be ens. from 29th 
May 1831, to complete estab. 

June 7«~Ut Lieut. Aug. De Butts, of Engineers, 
to do duty under superintending engineer at Pre- 
•sidency. 

Supemum. Ens. Wm. Blsset admitted on effective 
strength of 13th regt to complete its estab. 
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26fA M. /. Sen. Major John Scott, from 2nth 
N. I. to be Lieut. Col., in sue. to Clapham prom. ; 
date 5th AprU 1831. ' 

29rA AT. J. Sen. Capt. James Noble to be major 
and Sen. Lieut. H# J. CPMemardiere to be cwt., in 
sue. to Scott prom. ; date 5th April 183l.->8upcr. 
num. Ideut. C. T. Hill admitted on effective 
strength of regt. to complete its estab. 

The services of Major James Noble placed at 
disposal of Com -in-C^hief for regimental duty.- 

15fA JV. r. Sen. Lieut. C.A. Browne to be rapt., 
V. Chauvel dec.; date 3l8t May 1831.— Supcrnuni. 
Lieut. J. R. Arrow admitted on effective strength 
of regt. to complete its estab. 

The appointment, dated 29th April, of Colonel 
H. F. Smith, C. B. to temporary command of 
Jauliiah force cancelled. — Colonel Smith to assume 
command of Bangalore. 

June 10.— Board. Surg. Thos. Owen, 2il 
member of board, tCLbe Ist member, v. Heward.— 
Surg. John Hay, 3d member, to be 2d member. — 
f^urg. James Annesley, superintending surgeon 
Ceded Districts, to be 3il member. 

Capt. Westrop Watkins, 3«th N. I., to bean assis- 
tant commissary general, v. Noble prom. 

26^A N. I. Sen. Ideut. Nich. Johnson to he capt., 
and Sen. Ens.W. H. Welch to be lieut., v. Rerbson 
dec. ; date 3d June 1831. — Acting Ens. Edw. Pe- 
reira to be ensign, from 3d June 1831, to complete 
estab. 

Mr. Alex. Wight admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surg., and app. to do duty under medical 
olficer in charge of Madras Europ. Regt. at Masu- 
iipaUun. 

Assist. Surg. H. Graham to be zillah surg. at 
Salem. 

June 14 . — \!ith N.L Sen. Ens. Edw. King to be 
Lieut., V. Babington dec. ; date 2d June 1831.— 
ActiRg Ens. James Eykyii to be ensign to complete 
estab. 

Asrist.Surg. P. Poole to be surgeon to Residency 
of Tmvancore. 

Jtme 17 .— Lieut. G. .S. Fitz-Gerald, H.M.’s 2(»th 
Foot, to be extra aide-de-camp to ('ommandcr-iii- 
chlef. 

Assist, surgs. C. Rogers and John Forbes per- 
mitted to enter on general duties of army. 

Assist, surg. T. M. Lane relieved from medical 
charge of gun carriage msinufactory. 

June 21. — Madras Europ. Reirt. (ri^ht tvlnfr }. — 
Sen. Lieut. Philip Chamlxjrs to lie capt., and .Sen. 
Ens. T.F. Nirolay to be licut., v. Brown dec., date 
(ith June 18.31. — Act. Ens. J. N. Warington to be 
ens. to complete estab. — Acting Ens. Hornby Bir- 
Icy to lie ens. from 9th June 18:11 to complete estab. 

June 24. — Supemum. Lieut. II. M. Pritcbanl 
admitted on effective strength of .32d N.I. to com- 
plete its estab. 


Hmd-Qitarterst June 1, 1831. — Ens. R. B. Bod- 
dington posted to 2.‘ld L. C. 

Acting Cornet A. J. Kelso to do duty at riding 
school at Bangalore. 

Acting 2d Lieut. W. B. Stevens to do duty with 
2d bat. of artillery ; and 2d LiejUt. F. C. Yardon, 
with 3d ditto. 

Acting Ens. G. II. Walker, to do duty with N.I. 

June 4. — The following orders confirimri: — 
Lieut. Lavie, horse brigade, to act as assist, adi. 
general of artillery, during almence of Capt. Pol- 
whele on furlougn ; date 15th May.— Licut. H. 
Currie to act as adj. to left wing of 9lh N.I. ; date 
2d May. 

Surg. T. Williams removed from 25th to Sflth 
regt., and Surg. J. Smith from latter to former 
corps. 

The following removals ordered In the artillery ; 
2d Lieut. D. Carruthers, from 3d to 4th bat, ; 2d 
Licut. W. S. Croft, from 3d to do duty with 2d 
bat. ; Acting 2d Lieut. J. H. Bourdieu, from 2d to 
1st bat. 

June 6.— Ens. Willoughby Fleetwood posted to 
25th N.I. 

June 8.— 2r{ Bat. of Pioneers. The following 
ofRc^ to be considered as attached to this bat. 
from^tJuly: Major Edward Cadogan, aid regt., 
to command; Capt. Wm. Murray, 46th regt., to 
have temporary charge during Mfldor Cadogan’e ah- 
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sence on duty s Capt. F. H.M. Wlieeler, 51ft rrat., 
to do duty with bat. during period of Capt. Mur* 
ray's charge of coipf ; Lieut. J. Yaldw^« 2l8t 
regt. ; Lieut. J. P. Woodward, 9th do. ; Lieut. G. 
Burn, 14th do. ; Lieut. J. McD. Minto, 5th do. ; 
I.ieut. J. Shepherd, 24th do., adjutant Lieut. 
C. F. Le Hardy, 14th dd. ; Lieut. A. Shirrefs, 
2 l8t do. 

The following ofllcers to be struck off strength 
of corps of Ftoncexs from 30th June, and to Join 
their respective regiments Capt. T. Eastment, 
26th reg. ; Lieut. E..Peel, 12th do. ; Lieut. J. W. 
Smyth, 34th do.^, LJeut. W. II. Budd, 3lst do. : 
Lieut. C. Pickering, 49th do. ; Lieut. C. A. Cosby, 
25lh do. : Lieut. 11. Marshall, 33d do. ; Lieut. J. 
L. Jones, 30th do. 

Surir. W. H. Richards to do duty with 2d bat. 
of artillery till further orders. 

June 9. — Lieut.CoLW. Kelso (late prom.) posted 
to 2d regt. 

Lieut. Col. J. Scott (late prom.) posted to3(ith 
regt. 

June 11.— Ens. Edward Pereira, reinovetl from 
doing duty with 43d, and posted to 2Gth N. I. 

June 13.<-(!ai>t. J. Chisholine. 4th bat. artil., to 
command artillery serving at Fort ('ornwallis -and 
its dependencies, from 5tn May, v. brmd returned 
to coast. 

Aesint.-Surgerma poated. G.E. Edgecombe from 
.*Vith to 51 St regt. : J. Lovell from 2d bat. to2dth, 
N. I. ; J. Gill to 48th do. 

Deputy Commissary D. Hooker app to arsenal 
of Fort St. George. 

June 14. Assist. Surg. H. Chcape to do duty 
under garrison surgeon of Fort St. George. 

June 15. Ens. .Tames Eykyn posted to l.'ith N. I. 

Ens. James Hacking to do duty with .‘;!lth N. I. 

June 16. — Removals of Surgeons. W. E. E. Con- 
well, M. D., from 51st N. I. to left wing Madras 
Europ. regt., and W. Turnbull, from latter to 
former ; J. Cruickshank, from Uth to 31st regt. L.I., 
and W. H. Richards, from latter to former. 


Fort St. Genrgey June 24.— Lieut. S, C. Mac- 
I'hcrson, 8th N. I., to be assist, surveyor, v. Dar- 
dell, dec. 

Acting Comet A. B. Jones to be comet from 10th 
June 1831, to complete estab. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. Robert Wight, to be surg. v. 
llcward, retired ; date 18th June 1831. 

AssisL Surg. J. L. Geddes, to have charge ofcivil 
establishment at Chlcacole, during absence of As- 
sist. Surg. Grigg. 

June 28.— Lieut. Col. AY. Il.'inkins to command 
1st Nat. Vet. Bat. from lUth June, v. Taynton, dec. 

Lieut. J. Shci herd, 24th N. L, tobeadj. to corps 
of Pioneers from 1st Jeily 1831. 

Lieut. C. A. S. Uruere, of artillery, to be staff 
officer to detachment of artillery serving at Fort 
Cornwallis and its dependencies, from 12th May, 
V. Beresford, retuned to coast. 


Retumetl to duty from Europe. — June 7« Lieut. 
G. C. Whitlock, 36th N. I — Ens..T. M. Christie, 
l8Ch N. 1. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Eueope.T-June 3. M^or Wm. Isaacc, 2r)th 

N. 1 Major T.W. Wigan, Ist Nat. Vet. Bat., for 

h^th. — Ens. Thos. Mraleyr 5th N. I., for health. 

7. Lieut. R. P. Alcock, 46th N. I., for health. — 
10. Lieut. G. E. Thoini>80n, 49th N. I.— Ens. J. D. 
P. O'Neill, 27th N. I., for health — 11. Lieut. J. 
Black, 33d If. l.*foT health.— Ens. I). W. Balfour, 
40th N. I., forhealth. — Ens. W. 11. Dearsly, 18th 
N.I., for health.— 21. Capt. R. F. Eaines, XUl 
N. I. — ^24. Lieut. R. 11. Richardson, 7th L. C., for 
health.— July 1. Kns. J. 11. Starke, 2tlth N. I., for 
health. 

To Rengftl.— June 24. Lfcut.-Col. J. Brlgg», Slst 
N. I., for six luoiUhs, on piivwte affairs. W 

Tit f’smmg.— June 14th. Lieut. John Deane, 
30th N. J., until 31st Dec. 1831, on private affairs. 

.hiuit. Jjur. Vol. 6. Nu. ‘Jl. N.S. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU* 

June 28. Barrette Junior, Thomas, from Lon* 
don. Cape, and Point de Galle. — 30. Thalia, Biden, 
from London and Point de Galle . — July 1. H.M.S. 
Success, Jervoise, ftom Bombay and Trinco- 
malleci and H.M.S. Cruizer, Parker, from Tiln- 
comallee.— 4. Bolivar, Gillett, from Mauritius^ 

12. Ellen, Patterson, firom Mauritius —1.5. Ann, 
Towzell, from Mauritius. 

Departures. 

June 17. Resource, Shuttleworth, for London. 
— l!h Frances Charlotte, C:oghlan,' for Mauritius. 
— ^20. H.M.S. Crocodile, Montague, for Trlncoroal- 
lee.— J m/// 2. H.M.S. Zebm, Saumarez, for Trln- 
comallce.— .5. Thalia, Biden, for Calcutta.— 6. 
H.M.S. CTuizei'. Parker, for Swan River.— 7. Bar- 
retto Junior, Thomas, for Calcutta — 12. Bolivar, 
Gillett, for Calcutta; and Prinsep, Taylor, for 
Mauritius. — 17* H.M.S. Success, Jervose, for Eng- 
land. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

iiinYiis. 

May -29. At Rajahmundry, the lady of Henry 
Viliart, Estp, of a daughter. 

Juneh). .4t Royapooram. the lady of the Rev. 
J. Smitli, of the London Missionary Society, of a 
daughter. < 

12. At Nagpore, the lady of Capt. A. llyslon, 
Aitilleiy, Commissary of Ordnance, N.S.F., ofa 
daughter. 

13. In c:amp at Kamptee, the lady of Capt. 
R. W. Sherritr, A.ssist. Ctun. Gen. of a son. . 

14. At Calicut, the wife of Mr. A. D. Rodrigues, 
of a son. 

— At Madras, the lady of the late Capt. Cosers, 
of a son. 

!.>. At Madras, the lady of Andrew Robertson. 
Esq., of a daughter. 

20. At Bolarum. near Hyderabad, the lady of 
Capt. A. Mottet, of n. 11. the Nizam's Service, of 
a son. 

— At Madras, the wife of Mr. Geo. Mac Far- 
lain, of ILM. 8iHh regt. of a son. 

23. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Marr, of a 
daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of Capt. Charles War- 
ren, II. M. .Ooth regt., of a son. 

27. At Mangalore, the lady of Lieut. G. Mar- 
shall, 17th regt., of a son. 

28. At Uoyapettah, Mrs. Gertrude Anna Bcbc'iro, 
of a daughter. 

29. Mrs. Robert Lcanderson, of ason. 

July 1. At Courtallum, the lady of J. Horsley, 
Esq., Civil Service, of twin sous. 

— Mrs. G. Yettie, ofa son. 

2. At Black Town, the wife of Mr. J. H. Court, 
Commissariat department, of a son. 

— At Madras, the lady of W. E. Underwood, 
Es<i., of a daughter. 

— At Bellary, the lady of LieuL T* W Strettcll, 
1st L.C., ofa daughter. 

— At Mangalore, the lady of Capt. Farran, 14th 
N.I., of a daughter. . 

3. Mrs. J. 11. Court, of a son. 

4. At Bellary, the lady of Lieut Belford, 

48th regt., of a son. 

— At Vepery, Mrs. Dales, of a son. 

5. At Cannauorc, the lady of Ens. 11. J. Brock- 
man, 20th N.I.. of a son. 

7. At Bangalore, the lady of LleuC and Adj. 
Hicks, 35t1i N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Madras, Mrs. G. M^cn, of a son. 

8. At Madras, Mrs. J. B. Pharoah, ofa son. 

9. At Vepery, Mrs. Hugh Ross, ofa sou. 


. MAi:niAG£S. 

May 22. At Cafeut, Mr. J. P. Noranha, to 
Narciza, second daughter of Mr. Mathias de 
Ilozarlo. 

Junes. At Calicut, Mr. Vincent de Sousa, to 
Caroline, eldest daughter of th4 late Capt. John 
Charles Desmier, of the country service. 

14. At Ma ras, Mr. Peter Carstairs, to Miss 
Elizabeth Jones. 

l.>. At Secundciabad, Byng Thomas Glraud, 
Esq. of the 22i M.N.l. tj Anna Love, second 

(•■i u) 
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daughter of the late Capt. W. P. Blake, of If.H. 
Nizam's service. 

18. At Ootacamund, J. G. S. Bruere, Esq., to 
Augusta, youngest daughter of the late Col. Ban> 
nciman. 

22. At Madras, Mr. Matthew D'Silva, to Miss 
Mary Anne Stonehouse. 

25. AtVizaginpatam. Ensli$n John Merritt, 41st 
regt.' N.I., to Selina Jane, relict of the late Capt. 
Gray, 3ti N.V.B., and eldest daughter of the late 
Col. F. Walker, 8th L.C\ 

25. At Pulicat, Mr. J. Bell, of Madras, to 
Georgiana Frances, eldest daughter of R. W. Mc|>- 
pen, £8q. • 

30. At Madras, G. J. Waters, Esq., Judge and 
(Criminal Judge of the ZillaK of Chittoor, to 
Maria Frances, third daughter or Conway Dobbs, 
Esq., barrister, Dublin. 


DKATHS. 

May 16. At Madras, of fever, Mr. Cornelius 
Gustav us Hart, aged 55, an accountantant for 
upwards of twenty-five years, in the accountant 
general's office. 

25. At Bangalore, Major Parker, II. M. 62d regt., 
son of the Rev. John Parker, of tlie city of Cork, 
Ireland. 

26. In camp at Anantipore, Ensign T. Morrill, 
15th regt. N.i. 

Junel. At Ootacamund, Samuel Smith, Esq., 
judge at Calicut, son of Samuel Sinitli, Esq., 39, 
Charlotte Street, Portland Place, London. 

— In camp at Munderguddy, Lieut. C. S. 
Babington, 15th regt. N.I. 

2. Near Errode, when on his way to the Presi- 
dency to embark for Europe, Capt. Thomas Rob- 
son, 26th regt. N.I. 

5. In camp at Kainptec, aged 33, James Victo 
Browne, Esq., captain right wing Madras Euror 
pean regiment. 

7. Of epidemic cholera, at Cuddalore, Dugald 
Ferguson McLeod, Esq., assist, surg. 25th regt. 
N.I. 

8. At Bednorc, or Nuggur, Ensign Rob. I'aton, 
15th regt. N.I. 

9. In the Ncilgherry Hills, ageil twenty-five, 
Jane, wifeof Nathaniel Wm. Kindursley, Esq., of 
the Madras civil service. 

9. AX Kaniptee, Cornet John Rose, regt. L.C., 

aged 24. * 

10. At Madras, Mr. Joseph Van Colstcr D'Roza, 
fur many years a book-keeper in the accoutaut- 
general’s office. 

11. At Madras, C.'hristopher Anstoy Thompson, 
Esq., of the civil service. 

— At Cannanore, Mrs. W'eli).".nk, wife of Lieut. 
\\ clbank, deputy judge advocate- general. 

15. At Royapoorani, five days after her confine- 
ment, Sarah, wife of the Rev. J. Smith, of the 
London Missioqary Society, aged 32. 

16. At Tanjcjre, when on his way from Trichi- 
iiopely to Ncgap.'ttam, Lieut. Edward James, .‘{2d 
regt. N.I., younger son of the late T. James, Esq., 
of Truro, Cornwall. 

— At Cannanore, Mary Anne, lady of Thr-mas 
Ehenezer lloilcau,Esq., of the Madras civil service. 

— At Vellore, Mr. Conductor Thomas Harris, 
of the ordnance department. 

22. At Poonamalee, Mr. Edward Marth, aged 37, 
late of H.M. 54th regt. 

39. At Cannanore, Helen, wife of Capt. Cox, 
H.M. 54th regt. 

-- At Vepery, Mr. Montin D’Silva, in his doth 
year. 

Jvlul, At Chittoor, from liver complaint, the 
Rev. Robert Jennings, of the London Missiondry 
Society, aged about 33. 

— At Madras, Marianne, wife of the Rev. Chas. 
Blackman. 

4. At Ootacamund, Neilahcrrles, Jessie, wife of 
the Hev. John Cooper, of the Scottish mission, 
Huniee. 

6. Ar Bangalore, Drussllla, wife of Mr. Wm. 
RylaiiciB, commissariat dgmrtment, aged 23. 

10. iVt Vepery, Mrs. J. Dales, aged 17, daughter 
of the late Mr. MonUn De Sylva, of the same 
place. . • 

13. At MadnA, of chedera, Lieut. Col. Chas. 
’ Rundall, dep. mil. aud. gen. aged 53. 

14. At Madras, of cholera, Henrietta, wife of 
('apt. Haig, of the gen.’8 department, aud 
eldest daughter of cne late Lieut. Col. Rundall, 
aged 20. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAl. 
t)UDEUS. 

rUBT.U: BUILDINGS AT 1 U AlIABULESHWUR. 

Uombaij Casllc, June 3, 1831. — The 
Right ilon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to declare, that in all casef of da- 
mage or (leslruction of the public build- 
ings ut the convalescent stai?bn of Maha- 
bulesliwur. by fire, or otherwise, the tenant 
will be held responsible. 

FIELD ALLOWANCES. 

Bombay Castle, June 8, 1831. — The 

Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to cancel tliat clause in the G. O. 
of the 14ih March 181^2, which sanctioned 
the coiitiiiiiaiice of field allowances to the 
oflici rs of ihe general stafiT attached to the 
head qiiartci'M of the Pooiiah division of 
the ariijy, tlioy, together with the super- 
iiiteiuUdit of hi'znrs, arc accordingly 
plated on ganisoii allowances fioin the 
iiiat. 

M.LoWAXOKS to 01 riCERS AT SEKOOH. 

Iktmbay Caslb:, Jane ll, 1831. — Tsi 
at-cord:ince with the opinion of the Right 
lion, the Governor General, -tlie allow- 
ances granted under date tlic <)lh Hi c., in 
G. 0.*s of that date; to the officers, coni- 
niandiiig at Seroor, and to tlio surgeon of 
the engineer corps at that station, arc sus- 
pende<l iVom the .30lli inst. 

'J'lie surgeon will he entitled to U. lU. ‘J. 
per hiindi eel men, ns prescHbed by G. O. 
dated ‘id April last. 

CIVIL ArrOlNTMEN'lVS. 

Juflirinl Jh'jju rtwriit. 

May 2]. Mr. VVillkini E.. Ererc to Ije Assistant 
inC'curts of.Siul(ltT Dewaiicc and Sudder Fouj- 
daree Adawalut. 

Ter /- itorial Dej}artmc?t t. 

Junes. Mr. K. K. Pringle tube first assistant 
to urlnt-ipal collector of Ahmeduuggur in charge 
at Ntissick. 

Mr. J. W. Longford to resume charge of his 
former appointment as second assistant to princi- 
pal collector in Concan. 

Mr. J. Burnett to be supernumerary second as- 
sistant to junior princiiial collector of Poona. 


Juno 10. Mr. Thos. Williamson to be secretary 
with Right Hon. the Governor during his visit 
to Deccan. 

Mr. Chief Secretary Norris to conduct duties of 
secretary to government in territorial department, 
during Mr. Secretary 'Williamson’s nlMcnce. 

Mr. Secretary Bax to conduct duties of secretary 
to government in financial and commercial de- 
partments, during Mr. Secretary Williamson's 
absence. • 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bonthay Castle, May 23, 1831.-~Sen. Assist. Surg 
J. Inglisli. M.D., to bd surgeon, v.Conweil,dec.; 
date 6th July, 1830. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. G. If. Davis to be surgeon, 
V. Paton retired ; date 18th Aug. 1830. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
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firmed :_Licut. J. E. I.anrr, 20lh N.I., !o act as 
brigade-major at Iltirsolc from 2r»th April, during 
absence of Cant. Macan on duty. — Lieut. II. H. 
Hobsod, 20th N.I., to act as adj. during aijserice 
of Lieut. Tiang. — Lieut, t’. G. G. Munro, lOtli N.L, 
to assume command of dclachmciits stationed iii 
aouthern scquestcYed districts. — T.ieut. A. P. Le 
Messiirier, 2.*Jd N.I., to art as adj. to detachment 
(:iOtt) which marched to Broach on 3tl May. 

Corjis of Engineers, Lieut. W. Scott, to be in- 
terp. in 1 1 indobstanec language; dateAth May. 

Capt. P. D Ottey, deputy iKistinastcr at Poonah, 
placed at di&nosal of Major General commanding 
the forces, from Iflth June (the post-office at 
Poonah being placed under the Junior Principal 
Collector). 

Assist. .Siirg. J. Fortnom, to bo civil surgeon at 
Sholnpoor, v, Dalgairn, proceeded to England. 

20. — Siirg. J. Walker to assume charge of 
medical store department at Presidenc y. 

^ Assist. Surg. Scot t to take charge of duties of 
civil surgeon at Aiiinodabad until hirthcr orders 
date 1 2th vVpril. 

Mat/ ;M ). — Dejjnrftnnnt of A'ljntntit General. As- 
sist. Adj. Gen. J. Kc th, *(o be deputy .'idj. gen. of 
army, with ollicial rankof major.-— Capt. C. Hagarl, 
acting assist, adj. gen., confirmed in that appoiiit- 
inent. — Capt. John Fawcett, (ilh N.L, to be acting 
depu^ adj. gen. of army — all to h ive eflect from 

Mai/ 31. — The following lempoiary arrange- 
mr-nts confirmed: — Lieut. S. Poole, 1st L.C., to 
act as brigade majorat LShol.nxire, from 21tb April, 

during absence of Lieul. Wyllie 1/ieut. A. Ila- 

merton, Dth N.I., to be aerting adj. tet a field 
detachment (30(i) from date of its march from 
Hajcolc. — Lieut. II. iiuglics to act .as qu. mast, 
to 3d N.I., from 24th to 31sL Marcji. 

June 7* — Surg. D. C. Hell placed in charge of 
ophthalmic institution until return of Assist. Surg. 
Jeafi'reson to I’residency. 

Cadet of Infantry W. R. Simpson adiniiicd on 
establishment- 

Junen . — The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed: — Lieut. G. Fisher, 12Lh N.I., to act as 
adj. from 20th May, during .alisence of I.Ieiit. 
Maughati on leave. — Lieut. L.W. Hart, 22d N.L, 
to perform duties of interp. totiuzen-at prov. bat. 

Europ. Regt. (left wing). (\apt. W. Hunielt to 
take rank, v. MTatkin dismissed service ; date 30th 
Dec. lH2i) — Lieut. C. R. Hogg admitted on etfoc- 
tive strength, from same date, v. Uurnett prom. 
— Lient. A P. Hockin to be capl., .and Ens. G. F. 
•Synipson to lie lieut., in sur. to Little prom. ; 
date mb July, 1030. — Sen. Cadet R. If. Young to 
be ens., v. Sympson prom., ditto.. 

N.I. Lieut. T. R. Wynter to be capl., v. 
Hare retireil ; date 13th Se'pt. 1330. — Superman. 
Ideut. C.G.Calland, admitted on eftbetive strength, 
from same date, V. Wynter prom. 

Supemum. Ens. J. G. J. Johnston, loth N.I., 
admitted on effective strength of regt., from 2:kl 
Sept. 1830, V. G. F. Fenwick resigned. 

Supemum. Ens. W. G. Wheatley, 4th N.T., 
admitted on effective strength of regt., from 31st 
May, 1(131, v. Wardell, dec. 

June.lO. Capt. P. D. Ottey to continue in ch.*irge 
of post-office at Poona until end of June. 

June 11. — Cadets of Engineers ’ Geo. Wing.'ite 
and J. H. G. Crawford admitted on establishment. 

Messrs. W. B. C. Graham and R. Kirk admitted 
onestab. as assist, surgeons. 

• June 16. — Infantrt/. Sen. Maj. R. Barnwall to 
be lieut. col., v. Whitehill, dec.; date lOth June, 
1831. 

N.I. Sen. Capt. M. Soppitt to be major* 
and Lieut. G. Smith to be capt., in sue. to Bam* 
waft prom. ; date 10th June.— Supemum. Lleutji, 
G. Wilson admitted on effective strength from 
same date, v. Smith, prom. 

Rth N.I. Lieut. A. Thomas admitted on effective 
strength from 6th May, 1830, v. C. A. Hawkins, 
dec.— Ens. F. Cristall to be lieut., v. Livingston, 
prom. ; date Gth Dec. lam— Supemum. Ens. W, 
R. Duff admitted on effbetive strength, from same 
date, V. Cristall, prom. 

June 18.— 8IA N.I, Ens. R. W. Horne to be in- 
terp. In Mahratta language; date Mb May, 1831. 


Returned to duiytfrt.tn Europe. — Mav 28. Lieut. 
C’ol. S. Whitehill, 2d L.<’. — June 7* Lieut. W. 
Trevelyan, 2d L.C. — 11. Major A. Seymour, 20ih 
N.L— Lieut. W. Mauiisell, 6th N.I— Ens. E. K. 
Elwall, 2d N.L— 18. Ens. W. Topham, 7th N.t. 


FURLOUGH. 

To Sea . — June 2. Assist. Surg. T. 11. Graham* 
4th N.L, for ten mouths, for hcultli. 


siiirriNG. 

Arrivals. 

May 20. Rachel, Potter, from Liverpool. — ftl. 
JleJtn, Briolle, from Bordeaux.— .Loic 6. Earl of 
Klflon, Theaker, from Loiulon. — 8. Othello, 
Thonm-son, from Liverpool.— 10. Sophie, Henon, 
from HourlKm. — 11. Adr.'e, Levalois, from Bour- 
bon. — 1.3. II.(\S. liennres, El wood, from Mocha. 
— 17- II C.S. Ill/the, Shepherd, from London. — 
1!>. H.C.S. General Kj/d, Nairne, from London 
and .St. Helena. — 2 .j. II.C. sloop of war Clive, 
Sawyer, from Hassadore. — 20. II.l'. sloop of war 
Amherst, Crawford, from Red .Sea ; and II.C.S. 
Herefordshire, Hope, from London. 

Departures. 

A/rty30. Clairmont, Kincaird, for Greenock.— 
June5. Elizabeth, M'Alpin, for ( (reenock ; and 
H.t!. sloop of war Ternate, Weih, for Persian 
Gulf. — 9. Fort WlUiam, Neish, for China. — 12. 
Hunnt/medc, W'ildridgc, and Flyinti Fish, Gardner, 
lM>th for China. — 17. Nnvarin, Guerin, for Mau- 
rifius — 28. H.C.S. Buekini'humshire, Glasspool, 
fu»’ China. — Juli/ 7. Universe, Duthie, for Glas- 
giiw. 

Vreif'ht (June 2!»)— lo London, £.8 Os- per ton — 
to China, lls.42 per candy. 

BIRTHS, IM.ARRIAGr., AND 
DKATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Mu// 22. At Darwar, the lady of Lieut. Edwards, 
.5th N.I., of a son. 

27 . At Ahmednugghur, (he lady of Let lnuere 
Hathway, Esq., st:itf .surgeon at that sudioii, of 
a son. 

31. At Colabah, the lady of W. G. Jolllllb, Esq., 
of a daughter. 


MAKKIAni:. 

.June 24. At Uombav. the Rev. Thomas Carr, 
acting archdeacon of this presiilcncy, to ('atiierinc 
Emily, only daughter of Lieut. Cof.Mc Mahon, of 
11. M. Queen’s Royals. 


UKATIIS. 

Jan. 2.5. On board the Caroline, Thomas (Miarlcs 
Fr.^zer, Esq., of the Horn hay civil service. 

Feb. If). On board the Triumph, at sea, Major 
John Hawkins, Bombay engineers. 

May 5. At Abinedbaad. the Rev. Thomas D. 
Pettinger, of the Church Missionary Society* late 
curate of W’eston and BramiiOi)e, in V'ork.sliirc, 
ageil 31 . • 

22. At Riitnaghery, Mr. Am.aro de Costa, aged 
4.5, a government pensioner. 

Ma// n. At Nehr Hamlet, on the Mahabhulish- 
wur Hills, after a short illness, Matilda, daughter 
of Lieut. Col. Robertson, resident of Satara, 
f^ed six years. 

Jane li). At Surat, Lieut. Col. Charles White- 
hill I2rhregt. N.I., commanding the Garrison of 
Surat, after a short illness of only two days. 

23. At KlrUee, Frances kfaria, youngest daughter 
of Major and Mrs. Fendall, of H.M. 4th L. Drags. 


trriilon. 

BIRTHS. 

June 18. At Jaffna, the lady of Robert Ather- 
ton. Esq., .Superintendent of the Government 
.*^tud, ami .Sitting Magistrate of I>e1ts, of a son. 
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Regiiter,'^SU Helena. 


[Dec. 


MARRIAOIB. 


MARRIAGES. 


jroivftM. AtOalle, Lieut. Nagd. H.M. 97th 
rest., to Caroline, eldest daughter of the late 
Francis Qlckson* Esq., formerly of that place. 

May 19. At Colombo, Capt. G. Schneider, 
colonial engineer and land surveyor general, 
to Elisabeth Katherine Stewart, eldest daugh> 
ter of James Titterton, Esq., apothecary to the 
Ibrcee. 


DEATHS. 

MarOi S6. At Trlncomallee, I.ieut. Edward 
TIndal, of the Royal Artillery. 

At Kandy, 2d-Lleut. C. B- Delatre, 
eldest son of Lieut. Col. Delatre, aged 25. 

23. At Colombo, Mrs. A. D. De Vos, wife of 
Mr. J. J. Gerhard, aged 50. 


S>Uian tiiUrr. 

MARRIAGES. 

jipril 93. AtFreemantle, Mr. Charles Smith, to 
Ml» Ann Chapman. 

30. At Perth, Mr. Thomas Watson to Miss Anne 
Smythe. 

May 2. At Freemantle, James Henty, Esq., 
J. P., to Miss Charlotte Carter. 


May 24. At Cape Town, John Falrbalm, Esq., 
to Eliza, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Philip. 

June 4. At Cape Town, Mr. Thos. CalTyn, of 
H.M. ordnance (iepartment, to Mrs. Johanna So- 
phia Pero, widow of the late Rich. Heurtley, Esq. 

17- At Port Elizabeth, John Centlivre Chase, 
Esq., of the colonial civil service, widower, to 
Mrs. Damant, widow of the late Dep. Assist. Com. 
Oen. J. Damant, and only daughter of F. Korsten, 
Esq., of Cradock's Town. 

July 6. At Swellendam, Mr. P. Rawstorne, as- 
sistant protector of slaves in the Swellendam dis- 
trict, to Eliza Henrietta, second daughter of Capt. 
Emetl, late of the .Mth regt. 

22. At Green Point, Henry Ball Rutherfoord, 
Esq., to Miss Elizabeth Morton. 

jluy. 1. At Cape Town. James Lindsay Craw- 
furd. Esq., to Miss Mary Allison. 

520. At C^e Town, J. D. Thomson, EIsq., naval 
officer, to Carolina Francisca, second daughter of 
the Hon. J. W. Stoll, treasurer and accountant- 
general. 

20. At Cape Town, Major J. S. Parlby, Hon. 
E.I. Company’s Bengal artillery, to Hester, only 
daughter of Capt. Yowc, late of His Majesty^s 
Royal marines. 

3). At ( :ape Town, Mr. Richard Clarence, se- 
cond son of R. Clarence, Esq., of Hooley Park, 
Surr^, to Maria I resin, second daughter of the 
late T. Ilewson, Esq., of Stratford Grove, Essex* 


DEATHS. 

Lately. William Stirling, Esq., commissioner 
of crown lands, and private aecretary to the go- 
vernor. 

— At Perth, Mr. W. Cornish, aged 43, a na- 
tive of Worcester. 

April 29. At Perth, Mr. Win. Sadler, late of 
Newark-upon-Trent. 

May 2. William Stirling, infant son of His 
Exc. the Lieutmant Governor. 


iRrurititis. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 26. Colonel Barry, chief secretary to the 
government. 

Lately. Robert Lyall, Esq., M.D., formerly 
the Resident of the British Government at Mada- 
gascar. Dr. Lyall was compelled to visit the Isle 
of France for the benefit of his health, having 
aufTered severely from the fever peculiar to Mada- 
gascar, during his residence at Tananarive, to 
whldiheat last fell a victim, after lingering lot^ 
in a painful state. He was about to puiilish a nar- 
rative of his observations while at Tananarive. 


crape of <Boobibopr. 

BIRTHS. 

May 96. At Wynberg, the lady of James Carey, 
Eiq., of a daughter. 

June 22. At Cape Town, Mrs. R. BakeT,of ason. 
July 22. At Cape Town, Mrs. Gi orge Grelg, of 
a daughter. • 

A%igr. lO. At the Camp Ground, the lady of Rice 
Jones, Esq., of a son. 

21. At Cape Town, the lady of the Rev. Charles 

Wimberley, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

May 22. At Cape Town, in his 46th year, Leo- 
pold Mund, Esq., M.D., at one time botanical 
collector in this colony fur the King of Prussia. 

24. At Cape Town, ‘Mr. James Cameron, sadlcr, 
aged 4!). 

June 11. At Wynberg, FrcdricaCharlotta Louisa 
Johaan.'i Moyer, relict of the Colonel Baron F. von 
Busebenroder von Busclienrad, aged 70. 

12. Mr. J. II. Lolly, aged 24. 

16. On board the Ramblert near Mossel Bay, 
from apoplexy, Capt. Knight, commander of that 
vesseL 

At Cape Town, James Andrics Horak, Esq., 
aged 90, a native of this colony. 

Ju^ti. -At Cape- Town, Mr. A. Hutchinson, 
aged 50. 

25. At Cape Town, the Rev, Fearon Fallows, 
M.A.. F.R.S., astronomer-royal at the Cape of 
Good Hope, iwed 43. 

Atty. 3. At Cape Town, Mrs. Hawkins, wife of 
Wm. Hawkins, Esq., aged 24. 


MILITARV GENERAL ORDER. ABSENCE 

ALLOWANCE TO OFFICERS. 

James* s Town^ Axig. 8, 18.‘I1. — Tlie 
period during which otiicers, whether 
regimental or staff, when absent on sick 
certificate, are permitted to draw allow- 
ances, is restricted to two years, which is 
not in any case to be exceeded : 'if tlie 
absence should be prolonged beyond that 
period, the parties will be entitled to the 
subsistence only of their regimental rank , 
witliout any allowance either ..regimental 
or staff. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE COMMONS, ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
EAST'INDIA COSIPANY. 

(CofUinued from, p, 89.) 


30th March 18.30. 

G, Lloyds Esq. examination conti- 
nued. — Q. In the pn]>or you have delivered 
in it is stated, tiiat in ])art-provision tor the 
purchases of teas in Cliina there liad been 
drawn, by bills from China on the Court 
of Directors, for the season 1828-9, tlic 
sum of ^135,813, for which there have 
been received in China 484, 4H talcs; 
that being the only part of this account in 
which there is a direct transaction between 
China and London for the cost of that 
money delivered into the Cojnpany's trea- 
sury in China, be so good as to state to 
the Committee what has been the price 
of tlie tale upon that transaction? — A, 
About 5s. 7d. Q. Is that not the result 
of the direct exchange between China and 
l^ondon, us exemplified by the actual 
transactions of the Company? — A. Cer- 
tainly. Q. If the direct exchange makes 
the tale to cost only 5s. 7d., must not the 
whole difference between that and the 
exchange of 6s- 4d. and 624 decimals, be 
a loss to the Company, arising from the 
circuitous manner in which their funds 
are placed in Canton, or from the way in 
which the money is calculated? — A^ It is 
quite clear that if the money be obtained 
by bills upon England, the tale would of 
course give considerably less than it does 
by the consignment of merchandize from 
India and England. We did not place 
the talc by consignment of goods from 
this country in that year at the same rate 
that we might have obtained it by bills 
upon the court, and therefore the diffe- 
rence between the 6s. 4d. and .5s. 7d. is 
to be attributed to the mode in which the 
Company carried on tlicir business. Q. 
Then, in fact, they lost by th(?ir consign- 
ments of merchandize? — A. Yes, as 
compared with thp rate of exchange for 
bills on England. Q. And so they did 
hy the goods sent from India? — A. Yes. 
Q. Supposing the goods sent from India 
had been*ca](fulated at Is. lOd. for a ru- 
pee, what would have been the value of 
the tale then? — A. I.t would take some 
time to make the calculation. It is about 
2d. in the rupee upon all rupees that have 
been furnished through India ; it would 
not have made a very considerable diffe- 
rence in the tale on the final result. Q. 
You have stated that the real cost of tiie 
tale to the Company is 6s. lOd. and 417 
decimals, so that the loss by this mode of 
supply roust be the difference between 
5s. 7d. and 6s. lOd. and 417 decimals? — 


It is so, presuming w'e could have 
obtained all our supplies by means of bills, 
which I conceive to be extremely doubt- 
ful. I think it very questionable whether 
>ve could have obtained bills for two mil- 
lions sterling upon the court in one sea- 
son. Q. Can you state how much of 
the money paid into tlie Company’s trea- 
sury in Canton has arisen from the sale 
of goods there, and how much from ex- 
change openitions? — A. The exchange 
operations are, “ Bills upon Bengal 
562,292,” and Bills upon England, 
1.35,813;’* making together, 698,405. 
Q. Can you state to the Committee what 
loss you suppose to have arisen from the 
bills drawn on Bengal ? — A. For the bills 
dmwn on Bengal we pay the territory at 
the rate of 2s. 3,^^^. Q. What is its in- 
trinsic vjilue according to the exchange ? — 
A. The exchange, I apprehend, at that 
time was about Is. 1 Id. Q. Should not 
you consider that the Act of Parliament 
directing the mode in which the upset price 
of the teas should be fixed, meant that it 
should be done according to the actual 
cost of the teas to the Company, and not 
acccording to any arbitrary valuation of 
the rupee, or of any other coin? — A. I 
apprehend, certainly, that the Act of 
Parliament intended the teas should be 
put up at what they cost the Company ; 
and by the operation we pursue, I con- 
ceive wc fully comply with the Act of 
Parliament, because it actually has cost 
the Company to place the tale there, so 
much money as 1 have stated in the ac- 
count 1 have delivered in. Q. Could not 
the Company have placed the talc there, 
hy your own statement, at a much more 
reasonable rate?— yl. By drawing bills, 
certainly. Q. Then must not your reve- 
nues in Bengal have been benefited to 
the extent of the larger price that has 
been put u])on the tale, in so fur as con- 
cerns that portion of the motiey which has 
been drawn upon Bengal? — A. The re- 
venues of Bengal have been benefited by 
the difference between the exchnnge of 
Bengal upon Eiigluiul, and the rate of 
2s. 3,";j‘.d , which is nearly 5d. in the ru- 
pee. Q> And to that extent the upset 
price of the teas of the Company has been 
increased in the amount? — A- The upset 
price has certainly been increased in con- 
sequence of the mode we adopt ; but not 
to the full extent of the difference, be- 
cause the upset price has resulted from 
calciilafing tlie rupee at the intrinsic 
value. Q. Could you, looking at this 
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paper, state to the Committee what is 
tlie per-centage of dilforence between the 
cost, as you have stated it to have been 
calculated, and the cost as it would be if 
it had been taken at the rate of tlie direct 
exchange It would make about 14* 

‘percent.*’ 

Isf April, 

Same witness.^Q, In tlie remittances 
made to the Company’s factory at Ointon, 
there is the article of commanders’ cot- 
ton-bonds ^698, 000, what is the nature 
of that transaction? — A, Tlie nature of 
that transaction is, that the Court of 
Directors have given a privilege to their 
commanders to load cotton for Chinn, 
with which they are siip])licd by the pre- 
sidencies of India; they give bonds for this 
at the presidencies whence they lade, to 
pay for the same into the Canton treasury 
suck an amount in tales. Q. At what 
rale of exchange is that payment taken ? 
— A. The rate of exchange at which it is 
taken there is according to tlie intrinsic 
value of the coins with which the presi. 
dencies of India have supplied tlie com- 
manders. Q. At how much per tale is 
that ?— .4. At the value of a rupee at the 
mint-price of silver, which is a little better 
than 2s , and their cotton-bonds are cal- 
culated at 210 sicca ruiiees for 100 dol- 
lars. Q. Can you state how much per 
talc it makes on that transaction? — A. 
About 6s. Id. a talc. Q, So that the 
commanders get the benefit of the dilfe- 
rence between the rate you have stated 
of 6s. Id. and 5s. 7d., which you stated 
the real exchange from China to be? — A, 
The real exchange that I stated was 
5s. 7d. for bills drawn upon England ; a 
commander places the tale in China at 
6s. Id. Q. Is not the difference so 
much profit to the commander?— A. I 
conceive not, because lie pays more for 
his tale than he would obtain it for in ex- 
change ; he pays 6s. Id., whereas he 
could have obtained a tale by bill on Eng- 
land at 5s. 7d. Q. If he pays this 
money into the Company’s treasury at 
Canton, the lower the rate of exchange 
is, the higher amount of sterling money 
he gets for the money he pays in ? — A, 
The operation is this, that he by his en- 
gagement pays so many tales into the 
China treasury, which in sterling money 
amount to 6a. Id. a tale ; if he obtained 
a tale a bill upon England, he would 
place it in China at 5s. 7d. whereas now 
he place it at 6s. Id. * Q. For every tide 
that the Company’s commander pays in 
he gets a sum in sterling money; if he 
gets 6s. Id. for the tale ins^ad of 5s. 7d. 
for the talc, is not it so much for his be- 
■nefit? — A, I apprehend the operation is 
mistaken. The China commander has 
been advanced so many sicca rupees in 
India, for which he undertakes to pay 


into the China treasury so many tales at 
a stipulated rate of exchange ; therefore 
he pays a tale, which in sterling is 6s. Id., 
that is, he places 6s. Id. in the Canton 
trca.sury, or gets credit for the tale at th.at 
rate ; but if he drew a bill upon England 
he would have the talc in his possession 
5s. 7d- Q. Is not it clear that this money 
jinid into the Company’s treasury, costing 
the Company 6s. Id- per talc, is so much 
dearer to them than if they got it at the 
actually existing exchange of 5s. 7d. ; and 
is it not therefore so much loss to the 
Company? — A. The Company could 
have obtained, by means of a bill on Eng- 
laml, a tale at 5s. 7d , and they place it at 
6s. Id. Q. 'J'herefore that is so much to 
the jirejudicc of the Coin])aTiy, and to 
the profit of the commander? — A, It is 
.so. Q. In a note to your return, it is 
stated that ** the cost of the supplies fur- 
nished to Cjiina through India is here 
calculated at the intrinsic value of the 
India coins at the mint-price of standard 
value, instead of the rate affixed to those 
coirts by the Hoard of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India;” in what maimer 
ha\'« the Board of Commissioners fixed 
thoao rates ? — A. They have fixed those 
rates in the arrangement for the separa- 
tion of the accounts hetween territory 
and commerce, which by a clau.se in the 
act of 181.3 they were empowered to do ; 
the act directed that the aeeoimts shouhl 
he prepared upon that principle. Q. 
U[)oii that principle the tale is taken at 
6s. 10<1. and ^117 decimals? — A, That 
would be the value of a tale, if we calcu- 
late the supplies from England at tlie 
Board’s rates. Q. Ifthat is the rate pointed 
out by act of Parliament, why is it deviated 
from? — A. The rate is not pointed out 
by act of Parliament, but the Board of 
Commissioners have fixeil that rate. Q. 
Then when you say that by this operation 
the teas are put up at a price below tliiMi* 
actual cost and charges, do you mean to 
say that the real cost and charge of tlie 
tale to the Company in China is 6s. lOd. 
and 4fl7ths? — A, I mean so to say:, 
if we calculate the supplies from IncUa 
at the Board’s rates. Q. In taking 
your invoice of cotton sliippcd from Ben- 
gal of value according to wliat you call 
the inint-pricc of .silver, at 5.s. 2d, where 
do you find any such miiit-’prid'C ? — A, It 
was the former mint-price. I am well aware 
that 66 is now used where 62 formerly ‘ 
was ; but I believe that the same stand- 
ard exists as did formerly in respect of 
fine .silver. Q. You continue the old 
standard, which is no longer existing? — 
A, Yes. Q. Will you have the goodness 
to explain how it is that tlic Company 
arc entitled to rate the talc at 6s. 4d., 
which they now do? — A, The valuation 
of the tea is made according to the actual 
cost to the Company in pounds sterling ; 
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they have placed so many pounds sterling 
for the provision of tlieir investment in 
that year, wliich in fact has produced so 
many tales ; the cost of one tale by that 
operation is 6s. 4<1., which I have stated 
before. Q* Is there an investment pur- 
chased by the Company in India to be 
sent to the China market with which to 
pay for the teas ? — A. There is, consist- 
ing of cotton. Q. Do the Company 
themselves purchase the cotton, or do 
the Company’s officers purchase the cot- 
ton?— -4. The Company themselves piir- 
cliasc the cotton for their own invest- 
ment in Bombay and Bcngsil. Q. Do 
they receive that cotton in kind as part of 
the payment of land revenue ?~-A. I am 
not well acquainted with the Indian sys- 
tem, but I aiJprehcnd not : I think the 
cotton of Bengal is purchased in the mar- 
ket, or by provision, through their com- 
mercial residents. Q. Do they purchase 
that cotton at the market rate ? — A. That 
which is purchased in the market cer- 
tainly, but tliat which is obtained by 
means of advances is not at the market 
rate; it is what the commercial resident 
can obtain it at ; it is not bought at the 
])ublic market. Q. Supposing cotton to 
l)e purchased in tiic market, ^^ hy should 
the sicca rupee be reckoned at 2s., when 
in factit is only worth Is. lOd. or Is. lid-? 
— A. The sicca riij)cc is stated in this 
account lower than M-hat the Company in 
their commercial character arc erharged 
for it, without reference to the current ex- 
change certainly ; but the mode in which 
it operates as a reduction of the upset 
price is, that w’C have taken it at 2s., when 
in fact it cost us 2s. .3*8 kl. Q. Do you 
mean that it is a reduction of the iqisct 
j)rice, supposing you take the valuation 
j)Ut upon a rupee by the Commissioners 
of the Board of Control ? — A. It is a 
reduction of the upset price if we take a 
rupee at the mint-price of silver, that 
being 2s. and a fraction, and the Board’s 
rate 2s. 3*84d. Q. Is the mint-price of 
silver the real value of the ruj>ee at the 
present moment ? — A. Not in exchange, 
certainly. Q. Then supposing cotton is 
purchased in the markets of India for ah 
investment to China, and ptirchased with 
rupees, would it not be purchased at the 
rate at which the rupee is current in 
India at flic time ? — A* If the £ast-Ind!a 
Company w’cre not obliged in their com- 
mercial capacity to acpoiint to the terri- 
torial branch of their affairs at the high 
rate as regards the value of the rupee, cem 
tainly I agree that it would be so. Q. 
Are not the funds coming into the Com- 
pany’s treasury at China parted with for 
a sale of cotton ; and must not the upset 
price of the teas depend in part upon the 
price at which that cotton sells in China? 
—A. C’Icurly- Q. So that if the Com- 
pany were to make ir fortunate adventure 
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in their cotton trade, it would lessen the 
upset price of the teas ; and, on the other 
hand, if it were to make an unfortunate 
adventure in cotton, it would increase the 
upset price of the teas ? — A. It has pre- 
cisely that opera t ion. Q. How do you con- 
sider that the act of Psirliament justifies 
the Company in confounding togetliertwo 
totally distinct operations, and putting 
upon the upset price of tea the result, 
either fortunate or othenvise, of their 
adventures in cotton ? — A. Because I 
conceive that the act of rarliamciit direct- 
ed the Comjiany to put up the tea at its 
cost ; ami if by a fortunate operation in 
commerce they place more tales iiiChina at ’ 
one time than at another, I think that the 
cost of the tea would he so much reduced ; 

on the other hand, there is an unfor- 
tunate out-turn, tlic upset price of the 
tea would he so much increased. Q. In 
every mercantile transaction with a fo- 
reign country, is not the sale price the 
produce of the goods sold valued in tlic 
money of that country? — A. It is so, 
certainly. Q. Is not the ])rime cost* of 
any article purcluised in u foreign country 
the amount paid for it valued in the money 
of that country ?—yl. It is; hut I think 
it all hfis reference to tlic poiiml sterling, 
ultimately. Q. Is there any other w'ay 
ill ordinary mercantile transactions of 
ascertaining the value of such foreign 
money in Britisli money, either of sale 
or j)rime cost, except the current rate 
of exi'hange between the foreign coun- 
try and this couiitr}’ ?— yl. That is the 
ordinary process, but I tliink that tlic 
value or the cost of placing any funds 
ill a foreign country must be regulated by 
tlic pound sterling it ultimately costs me. 
Q. You are, of course, acquainted with 
the Commutation Act of the 24th Geo. 
HI.; by the 5tli section of that act, the 
East- India Company are required from 
time to time to send orders for the pur- 
chase of such quantities of tea asmay be 
requisite for the supply of this country, 
and that the tea so purchased shall be put 
up to sale at tlie prime cost tliereof, with 
the other charges thereupon. Now 
have you any reason to believe that 
it is the intention of that act that the 
prime cost of purchase, as therein directed, 
should be calculated upon a different jiriii- 
ciple from that which prevails in all other 
mercantile transactions?— A. I apprehend 
tliat the effect to the Company is ]>rccisely 
what I have before stated ; tliat they have 
disbursed a certain aiiiount in sterling 
money, for which they have placed a 
number of tales in China, I conceive 
that that is the sound principle for esta- 
blishing the cost of a single tale, and 
thereby they have complied with the act 
of Parliament. Q. AVliat reason have 
you to believe that “ prime cost ” in the 
act of J’urliamciit is to be const rued Uif- 
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ferently from the construction put upon 
those words in all mercantile dealings ?— 
A, 1 conceive that nothing can shake 
what 1 have stated, that for so many 
pounds sterling so many talcs have been 
placed in China, consequently the price 
of one tale is so much in sterling money. 
Q» Suppose the Company draws upon Eng- 
land ^100,000 in bills from China, and 
the cost of the tale in those bills is 5s. 5 jd. 
at the present rate of exchange, is the 
Company justified under the act of Par- 
liament in charging the tea purchased 
with that ^100,000 sterling, at a rate of 
exchange which gives a different value to 
the tale from that at which the bills were 
drawn? — A. They are perfectly justified, 
inasmuch as the mode by which they have 
supplied their Canton treasury would, in 
that case, be by the operation of a iiican 
that they have not used, or in a very 
limited way. Q. Have they not drawn 
bills upon the treasury in England at a 
rate of exchange which gives the tale at 
about 5s. 7d. They have calcu- 

lated the tale to have been furnished at 
that rate by bills. Q. Is there any legal 
opinion to justify that construction of the 
act of Parliament? — A. I am hot aware 
that there is, because the necessity for it 
has never been apparent. Q* Suppose 
an adventure made by the Company in 
manufactured goods from England or 
from India, upon which their loss should 
be 500 per cent-, should you feel that the 
act of Parliament was not strained by 
charging the tale at a rate which would 
cover that loss? — A. The instance is not 
very likely to arise; but certainly the 
mode which T liave adopted would involve 
such an issue. But I apprehend the 
Company would never export goods upon 
which there may arise a loss of 500 per 
cent. Q. It anpears that in 1814« the 
Board of Control interfered to settle the 
value of the rupee for the territorial ac- 
counts of the Company. This act of Par- 
liament, fixing that the teas should be 
put up at prime cost, was passed long 
before any such interference on the part 
of the Board of Control, therefore how 
can the Company rest this construction 
of the act of Parliament upon the decision 
of the Beard of Control in ISH ? — A, I 
do, inasmuch as I conceive the mode 
which they adopt is the actual prime cost 
to the Company. Q. Are you aware 
that in the evidence of the late Mr. 
Charles Grant, given before the Com- 
mittee of Foreip trade in 1821, he stated 
tiiat the invariable custom of the Com- 
piuiy for a century had been to value the 
tele at 6s. 8d. ?-^A. I am aware that he 
state so, and they are so valued in our 
common transactions, but certainly not 
for the computation of the prime cost 
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of tea for the upset price ; we should 
then have run into the errors which tlie 
Committee appear to think I have already 
run into. Q. Then it was not so valued 
invariably, in the upset price of tea ? — A. 
Clearly not. Q. To what other transac- 
tions did Mr. Grant’s evidence refer ?-—.^. 
To our profit and loss accounts- Q. Must 
not the question of profit and loss in 
mercantile transactions be determined by 
the prime cost and the sale prices ?~^A. 
It would certainly be dependent upon 
such an issue; but in the computation 
that I have made 1 have assumed a rate 
for part of our supplies less than we pay 
for it ; but I could say that the computa- 
tion of profit and loss upon an invest- 
ment from China, since the rate affixed 
by the Board for the coins of India, 
should be calculated in as ihr as regards 
the return to India at the Board's rate 
of exchange. Q. Arc you aware that it is 
the custom of the Company to charge part 
of the freight upon the woollens that they 
send from England upon the prime cost 
of the tea at Canton? — A- It enters into 
the invoice amount of the export. Q. 
Docs it enter into the real charge ? — A. 
Clearly it has that effect, because it forms 
part of the invoice amount, which on the 
other side produces so many talcs, and 
thus enters into the computation of 6s. 4jd. 
a talc. Q. Does it influence the real 
amount at which the freight is paid for the 
export of the woollens, or is that entered 
upon tlie price of the tea? — A. It falls 
upon the price of the tea in the termina- 
tion of the transaction ; because, if the 
exports are increased in value by the 
amount of freight included in the invoice, 
and if the rate of the prime cost of the 
tea is increased in the same ratio, clearly 
it enters into the upset price of the tea. 
Q. Was the same method of calculating 
the prime cost of the teas in China pur- 
sued before the Board fixed the rate of 
exchange in 1814<? — A. The calculations 
for the ii])sct price of tea before 1814< were 
made according to the rate of exchange of 
the day between China and England. Q. 
You have stated that 135,000 was 
drawn upon the treasury in England at 
the exchange of 5s. 7d . ; supposing a 
much larger sum had been required, could 
those bills have been passed at the same 
rate of exchange? — A. The rate I have 
mentioned for the tale, in the drafts from 
China, was that, deducting interest in- 
cluded in the rate, for the sight of the 
bill ; but I apprehend that, according to 
the usual principle, where there is a great 
demand for bills, the rate of exchange 
would have been enhanced in some de- 
gree ; to what degree I am not prepared 
to say. 

( Tu be conliiLucU ) 
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LAW. 

Prerogative Court, AW ^3. 

Bryce v. I^eUk and ie///#.-— This was a 
suit respecting the will of the late Major- 
General Leith, of the Madras army, the 
validity of which was disputed by the two 
sisters of- the deceased, on the ground of 
insanity. Tlic question arose on an alle- 
gation offered by the Misses Leith. 

Sir Jo/tn Afr/io//.— This is a question re- 
specting the will of General James Leith, 
who died in May 1829 at Madras, leaving 
two sisters, the parties in tlie cause, ne- 
phews and nieces, entitled to distribution 
if he had died intestate. The personal 
property is considerable, and there is a 
real estate in Scotland. It appears from 
the facts in the cause, that the deceased 
went to India in the year 1782 as a cadet. 
His father was then living; he died in 
1805 ; the family property was in Scot- 
land. He returned to England, after the 
death of his father, in 1807, and went 
again to India in 1808. He returned a 
second time to England in October 1810, 
and went back again to India in January 
1812. Prom that time till his death he 
remained in India, and attained the rank 
of Major-General. In December 1817, 
lie executed the will propounded in this 
cause. At that time, the deceased was 
judge-ndvocatc-gcncral of the Madras 
army. In 1821, he executed a codicil to 
the will. On the death of the deceased in 
1829, probates are taken of the will and 
codicil at Madras by Col. Cadell. Mr. 
Alexander Ilriscoe applied for probate in 
this court, which is opposed by the sisters 
of the deceased, and Mr. Briscoe has 
propounded an allegation pleading the 
factum of the instrument. Erorn the con- 
tents of the will, it appears that the de- 
ceased left considerable property, the bulk 
of which he bequeathed to his friend Major 
Bryce and to his children, and on failure 
to Mrs. Bernard, who resides in Scotland. 
There are legacies to servants, and trifling 
bequests to several friends. The will of 
1617 is all in the deceased's hand- writing; 
it is perfectly w'ell expressed ; there is no. 
thing tending to folly ; but there is no no- 
tice taken of his relations. An allegation 
it now offered to the cogrt on the part of 
the sisters of the deceased, in opposition to 
the will, containing thirty articles and a- 
great mass of exhibits, to show the insani- 
ty of the deceased, whereby he was incom- 
petent to - the execution of any testamen. 
tary act. The two sisters have been ad- 
mitted paupers, and therefore the other 
aide labours under great disadvantages. It 
ia the duty of the court to allow paupers 
the full extent of setting forth their case ; 
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mi the other hand, the court ought to be 
cautious not to allow paupers to harass an 
adverse party, and to put him to expense 
without the possibility of recovering costs. 
The alleged insanity is on one subject, 
and one subject only, in respect to the two 
bisters. He wrote affectionate letters to 
them on his return to England; but it 
appears that they thought it expedient to 
purchase their father's property, and en- 
deavoured to involve him in the purchase 
of that estate, contrary to his wish and au- 
thority; and he took up an impression 
that his sisters were desirous of advancing 
their own object, contrary to his wishes 
and intentions, and that they fraudulently, 
or at least improperly, endeavoured to 
force the purchase on him. That is stated 
to he a delusion of mind ; and the court is 
to go back into all these circumstances, 
respecting nothing but the purchase of 
this property, which are pleaded in order 
to shew that there was delusion; that he 
could not but be satisfied with their con- 
duct, and that therefore lie, the deceased, 
was an insane person on this particular 
siilijcct. Considering the time when 
these transactions took place, twenty years 
ago, from 1807 to 181 1, is the court to 
say, that although the deceased sent aflfec- 
tionate letters to his sisters, he might not 
have rational ground to be dissatisfied 
with their conduct? Although he may 
have carried his resentment beyond due 
bounds, and kept bis mind under passion, 
yet it is impossible, on such grounds, for 
the court jto hold that he was insane at 
that time, still less that he continued so 
during the remainder of his life, or that 
the court can decide that this will is void 
on account of the injustice of the testator. 
The case of Ely Stott has been referred to; 
but no case can he more dissimilar. Yet 
in that case the court went to the full ex- 
tent it could do ; and in that case the de- 
lusion was .'iccompanicd by a variety of 
acts shewing derangement of mind, which 
ended in insanity, for he was insane at the 
time of his death. It is impossible, there- 
fore, for the court to consider any of the 
alleged acts of the deceased as a reasonable 
ground for inferring insanity. Ho disap. 
proved of the conduct of his sisters, and 
went back to India, convinced that he bad 
not been properly treated by them. It is 
quite impossible for the court to hold that 
this gentleman laboured under an Ineapii- 
pacity to make a will. From 1811 to 
1829 he was judge adyocate-general ; bO 
was lieutenant- colonel in the Indian ortny 
with the rank of major-general at the tfano 
of his death : and to say that he was in- 
sane, because he thought proper to leave hfs 
property to his particular friend, and ser- 
(2 C) 
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vanta, and considering (hat the will is all 
in his own hand, writing, and that there is 
no pretence Tor imputing any act of subse. 
quent insanity, nr (hat this teslamentary 
act was not his own motion, is impossible. 
Under these circumstances, 1 am of' opi- 
nion that, in justice to the executor un- 
der the will, although the court is dis- 
posed to allow a pauper to go to the ut- 
most lenglli, in a c:tse likely to be success- 
ful, 1 am bound to consider tliis allegation 
as unfit to go to proof, and that it is my 
duty to reject it. 

EMIOUATION OP FEMALES. 

Colonial Ollice, Oct. 10, 1831. — His 
Majesty’s Government having resolved 
that the sums produced by the sale of land 
in New South Wales and Van Dieinan’s 
Land should he oppropriated to the encou- 
ragement of the emigration of fetnales to 
tliosc colonies, the CommiKsioners for 
Kinigraiiun have been directed to publish 
the follow'ing account of the regulations 
under which this money will be applied : 

1st. The coinniissioners will ctnitributu 
£^. (which it is supposed will he about 
one-half of the total expense) towards the 
passage of unmarried female emigrants. 

2dly. When emigrants of the above de- 
scription, and between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty, are members of families which 
are about to proceed to New South Wales 
or Van Dieman’s Land, they will, on ap- 
plying to the Commissioners for Kmigra- 
tion, be furnished with orders, payable in 
the colony, for the above sum of .£8. This 
money will he paid at the option of the 
emigrants, either to the -heads of their fa- 
milies or to the captains of the ships in 
which they are conveyed ; but it will be 
necessary that they should make their op- 
tion before departing from this country, as 
the orders will be framed accordingly. 

Sdly. Females desirous to emigrate to 
New South Wales or Van Diemen's 
Land, and not forming part of any family 
proceeding to those colonies, are required 
to send in an account of the particulars 
enumerated in the annexed paper. If they 
be betw'een the ages of eighteen and thirty, 
and possess the funds which would be ne- 
cessary, in addition to the sum allowed 
them by the commissioners, to complete 
the price of their passage, they will be ad- 
mitted as candidates for the bounty of go- 
yernment. As soon as a sufficient number 
of such persons shall have signified their 
to emigrate, they will be called upon 
^^>.pay into the hands of an officer ap- 
^ipplfd for that purpose, their share of the 

: of the passage, and ^Iie commis- 
will then take up a vessel (into 
^ifpltch no other passengers will be ad- 
^pdtted) for the conveyance of tliese emi- 
p^^nts to their destination. 

4thly. Should the number of applica. 
Sons to the commissioner! be greater than 


the funds at their disposal will enable 
them to comply with, the preference will he 
given, first, to females emigrating (as de- 
scribed in paragraph 2) in company w'ith 
their families ; and next, to those who arc 
qualified to make themselves useful as ser- 
vants in a farmer's family. Females who 
may oiler to pay a larger proportion tlian 
ntheis of ilic cost of their ptissuge,wil] also 
be cousiilered entitled to a preference. In 
the absence of all other distinctions, prio- 
rity of application will form the rule of 
selection. — Hy order of the Commissioners, 
T. Fjifdekick Elliot, 
Secretary to tjie Commission. 


CAPT. HAWKINS. 

Portsmouth, Nitr. 19. — The East- India 
Company's sloop of war Coote sailed 
on Thursday to the eastward, to undergo 
repairs previous to her return to India. 
In'entcnant Hawkins, of t-he Company's 
service, and who, it will be remembered, 
was acting captain of one of the Com- 
pany’s cruizers (the Clive), was tried some 
months since at the instigation of the 
grand jury of Bombay, for having contra- 
vened the slave laws, in taking on hoard a 
certain number of slaves to complete his 
crew, and who was sentenced to he 
transp«)rtcd for seven years, was brought 
to England by the Coote. His case hud 
been previously taken into consideration, 
and on Sunday morning ho received the 
King's pardon and was released. It ap- 
pears the Coote was on her way to Van 
Diemen’s Land, with Mr. Hawkins on 
board, for the purpose of carrying his 
sentence into effect, when she deviated 
frcmi her course by coming to England 
W’ith important despatches, which sho 
accidentally fell in witii. 


ISLAND OF ASCENSION. 

The Ham-pshire 2'elegraph contains ac- 
counts from this island to the 2Gth of 
September. The exertions of the marines, 
under the command of Captain Bates, at 
Ascension, have been very greot, and 
the benefits from which are shown in a 
constant and abundant supply of water, 
vegetables, and meat. Provisions sent 
from England were found to keep in good 
condition, while at Sierra Leone and 
Fernando Po the government supplies 
were constantly condemned. Iron pipes 
had been laid from the Green Mountain 
2000 feet high for a length of 26,000 
feet, and water by that means could be 
delivered into the boats at the beach, 
without landing tbe casks. The batteries, 
hospital, and other ppblic buildings, had 
been completed, and the roads extended. 
The cattle were breeding very fast, and 
looking very well, and the horses were in 
remarkably fine condition. Turtle, fish, 
and vegetables, were in abundance. 
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TiiK king's LKVKKS. 

The following hnd the honour of being 
presented to his Majesty : 

September 58. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Henry Worsley, Bengal Infantry, 
on being nominated a K.C.B. ' ® 

Maj. Gen. Sir Robert Scot, Madras Infantry, on 
being nominated a K.C.B. 

Maj. Gen. Sir H Stratford Sc- tt, Madras Infan- 
try, on being nominated a K.C.L. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANCRES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

(SBIIVINU IN THE EAST.) 

4eh Lt. Draffs, (at Bombay). E. 11. Read to lie 
cornet by purch., v. Nesbitt app. to 6th Dracs. 
(IB Nov. .31). 

13th Lt. l^rnffs. (at Madras). •€. J. StO( k to lie 
cornet by purch., v. Bradshaw, app. to 12th Lt. 
Drags. (IB Nov. 61). 

ISth Foot (in Bengal). Ens. W. T. Sliakcspear 
to be iieut. by purch., v. Pearson, who excli. ; and 
G. A. Tytler to be ens. by purch., v. Sliakcspear 
(both 28 Oct. 31). 

31«f Fw)# iin Bengal). Ens. Edw. l.ugani to be 
lieut. by purch., v, Preston, who retirw (.’{1 Oct. 
.31); Ens. Fred. Spence to be lieut. by purch , 

V. Evans prom. (1 Nov.) ; J. (!. Brooke to be ens. 
by purch., v. Lugard (.31 Oct.); J. S. Scott to be 
ens* by purch., v. Spence (Nov), 

44f/» FtMtt (in Bengal). Lieut. C. E. Turner, 
from h.p. (jOth regt., to be lieut., v. .St.John.wIiose 
app. has not taken place (2«Oct. .31) ; Assist.-siirg. 
John Ferguson, fromh.p. .'Kith F., to be assist.- 
surg., v. Arch. M*lsaac, who exch. (IH Nov.). 

4Bif/i Foot (at Madras). Assist.-sui g. J. Mitclull, 
from h. p. of regt., to bo assist.-surg., v. Eason, 
dec. (18 Nov. 31). 

&Ath Foot (at Madras). Assist.-surg. F. Moran, 
M.D. from h.p. royal .stafl’ corps, to be.issist.-surg., 
v. P. Stewart, who exch. (18 Nov. .31). 

61#f Foot (in Ceylon). Ens. W. F. Hocy, from 
69th F., to be ens., v. Maclean, dec. '1 Nov. .31). 

O^th Foot (in Ceylon). I’ns. C. T. Henry, from 
h.jj. 5thF., to be ens., v. Pattinson, app. to 2d 

W. 1. regt., (1 Nov. .31). 

98t/i Foot (at Cape of Good Hope). Brev. Maj. 
W. T. Boyce, from h. p. 6dth F.. to be capt., v.ll. 
Edmonds, who exch., rec. dif. (18 Nov. 31); Capt. 
1*. Tripp, 1 rom h. p. 74tli F., to be capt., v. 11. L. 
Daniell, who exeb., rec. dif. (rlltto). 

Ceplon Regt. C. H. Fitzroy Vigors, to be 2t! 
lieut. by purch., v. Newenham, app. to (!5th regt. 
(28 Oct. 31). 

Unattached. — Lieut. M. Evans, from .31st F., to 
be capt. of inf. by purch. (1 Nov. 31). 


ORDER OF THE LIO.V AND SUN. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Wra. Kcir Grant, K.C.D.. &c., 
been permitted by his Majesty, to accept and wear 
the insignia of the first class of the Royal Persian 
Order of the Lion and Sun, w ich the Shah of 
Persia has been pleasetl to confer u])on that officer, 
in cousideratlon of his distinguished services in the 
Persian Gulf. 


rNDIA SHIPPING. 


Aug.; at Deal. — 19. Ann^ Christie, from South 
Seas; otl‘ M rgati>.-2(>. Pacific, Sounders, ftoiu 
.South .Seas; at Gravesend — ^20. Inward Ijombe, 
Freeman, from Swan River 9th April, and Mauri- 
tius 4th July; oft* Dover.— 20. John, Nosworthy, 
from Van Diemen’s I.and 1.3th June; off the 
Wight. — 20. Universe, Duthie, ftoni Bombay 7th 
July; oft* Cork (for Gktsgow).— 20. t’rres, Iluguet, 
from M.iuritius 25th July; at .Jersey. — 21. Ulnir- 
mcmf, Kincaid, from Bombay 31st M.ay, and Capo 
2.3d Aug. ; in the Clyde. — 22. Amify (tmusport). 
Grey, from Mauritius .31st July, and Cape llth 
Sept.; at Plymouth. — 22. Klirjihcth, .Swan, from 
V. D. Land (ith June; oif Margate. — 22. Cv//*, 
Russell, from V. D. L.tiid 2Utb June; at Graves- 
end. — 2,3. Edward, Gilbert, from Batavia 19lh 
.June, anti Mauritius 2(;th July; at Deal.— 24. 
Magnet, Watkins, from Cai’te ."0th Aug. ; at 
CJravcseiid.— 25. H. M. .S. S'lcrrs*, .lervolce from 
B'jinliay 24th May, Madras 17th July, .and Cape 
a^th Oct. ; at Portsmouth.— 26. Crown, Slowiiian, 
from Bengal 21 st July; at Liverpool. 

Departures. 

Rufful Charlotte, Diidm.tn, for Pcn-ing 
ami .Singapore; fnini Liverpool. — A], Corriarfon, 
Wilson, for New Zealand: from Greenock. — A'o”. 6. 
Caroline, Fewsoii, for Mauritius; from Poits- 
moutb. — 6. leeni, Lucy, for Singapore; fi'om Li- 
verpool. — ^. Captain Ctiok, Stew.art, for N. WaiCsi 
(with convicts) ; from Dublin.- 9 iienn-al Pnltner, 
t’otgrave, for Cape,Ceylon, Madras, and Beug.-l ; 
from Port-smoutn. — !>. Senostrh, L'.ddel, for r.L*.- 
liras; finm Portsmouth. — 9. F.}iehantrf:^s,Cn'.n'.-.'y, 
for New .South Wales; from Portsmouth.-- 
A. L, Drew, for Cape of Good Hope; from 
Portsmouth. — 9. Arethnsn, Cla;k, for V.in Die- 
men’s Land; from Deai.— 9. Rdina, Murdock, 
for New South Wale’s; from Deal. — 9. P>,r,nnit«, 
Wilson, for N<.’w .'^outh W.'iles (with convicts) ; 
from Cove of Cork. — *X Thomas VvHc, Elliott, for 
(’cylon ; from Ram.sgate.— 9. Isabella, ^V*Leman, 
for New South Wales (with convicts); frcun 
Deal. — 1.3. I! M..S. Maffieiennc, Plumridge, for 
Rio do Janeiro and East- indies. — 1.3. Minervi. .Mt- 
lars, for Batavia ; from Dartmouth. — 16 . .S/c IVil- 
tifiin JValhwr, Carter, for New .Soutli Wales ; from 

Ply; vnith 17. Atrjtmder, (ireen, for New South 

Wale> and V. D. Land; from Liverpocjl. — 17. 
Diana, J.epper, for Cape, Batavia, and Man lla J 
from Liverpool. — 18. Arab, Dry'sclalc, for Mengal ; 
from Glasgow — 29. Meta, (iaskill, for St. Nelena ; 
from Deal. — 27* Orontes, Baker, for Itludras and 
BiHigal, from PortEinouth — 27. Mermaid, Kv^tiis, 
for Bomh.ay i from Deal. 


PASSKNGFRS I'llOM INJHA. 

Per C.eorgiana, from Bengal and Madras, re- 
cently arrived; Mrs. W'ardrop and three children ; 
Mrs. Button and two cluldren ; .\lex. -Wardiop, 
Esq.; Capt. Button; Dr. Adam ; Lieut. DuSui- 
toy, Madr.ts N.l. ; Lieut. Patrickson, Madr.as Ar- 
tillery; Lietit. Alcoi’k, Beng.il N.l. ; Lieut. Gale, 
ditto; Master Ja.s. Webster. 

Per Ulenijfer, from Bengal, IJeut. Jenkins; 
Mr. Middleton. 

Per Resource, from Madras; Major Isaacke; 
Mrs. Isaacke and two children ; Major Wiggan ; 
Mra Parker; Capt. Guard; Capt. Sincl.*ur ; Licuts. 
Anderson, Arutter. Hackett, Thompson, and 
Compton; Mrs. Thompson and child; Miss 
Agar; Mr. Scott; 47 H* C. invalids; 2 women 
and 8 children belonging to do. ; 2 servants. 

Per II. C. Sloop of war Cootc, from Bombay, 

Madras. &c. : Ciipt. LamLert. 

Per Clairnwnt, from Bombay: Capt. Miller; 
Mrs. Miller and child. 


Arrivals. 

Oet. 25. Elizabeth, M*Alpin, from Bombay 5th 
June; at Greenock.— 28. Jrt, Hoodless, from Ben- 


Liverpool. — 30. Briton, Munr 
at dravesend.— 31. Hector, 


Richardson* from 


Ceylon 12th June; oflf Margate.— .31. Daniel, Dun- 
can, from South Seas ; off Margate.— Nev. 6. Re- 
source, Shuttleworth. from Madras 17th June; at 
GimvessniL— 8. H. C. sloop-of-war Coote, Pepper, 
from Aidier 88ih July (with despatches) ; at Porta- 
mouth. — 18. Earl of Liverpool, Manning, from 
New South Wales foth July; at Liverpool.— 19. 
IMamond, Clarke, firom Cape of Good Hope 28th 


Expects. 

Per City of Edinburgh, from Bengal: Cap^n 
and Mrs. Duncan; Mr. D. N. Naughton ; Mr. 

Harewood, from N. ^ L. 

Browne, Esq.; Mrs. Browne; Dr. MiwTJmaaj, 
R.N. ; Mrs. Mac Teruan and servant ; Alez. M^ 
Leod, Esq. / . 

FASSKKGKRS to INDIA. 

Per (b^Htes, for Madras and Bengal: CapLi^ 
Muto/and Jndy ; Mademoiselle MutTct ; LlfUt£^ < 
Baillee; Mr. Poole; Mr. Bush and family, 5tc. 
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IPw MnfnuMt tot Bombay. Mr. and Mn. 
Mefimsj MissBumais MlssHarti Mr. Goddim 
Mra. Jeffrey t Mr. Hackin ; Mr. Nicholson; Mr. 
Pilcher; Mr. Ryan. 

Pm* Sesoatrie, for Madras: Mrs. Vansomcriut 
Miss Lightfoi)t; Miss Marsden; Miss Dificld; 
Miss Vansomeriu; Miss E. Vansomeriu; Alex. 
KerTfBsq. ; Lieut. Magee, H.M./ 45th; Lieut. 
Wood, Madras Army: Thos. Smith, Ksq.; 
Dr. Colin Pattison, M.D. ; Mr. Haugh ; Mr. 
Bradford. — For Madeira : Mrs. Derby, 2 children 
and 2 servants ; Mrs. Cuff, and 1 child and 1 
aervant : E. Derby, Escf. ; Thos. Cuff, Esq. 

Per Pn»tectur» for Uombay : Col. Stanley ; Mrs. 
Colonel Stanley; Miss Stanley: Mrs. Duncan: 
Mrs. Phillipson; Miss Hume; Dr. Alexander 
Duncan ; Cant. T. Gidley ; B. Phillipson, Esq. : 
Ens. Carr; Mr. Malcolm, writer; Mr. Pottenger, 
cadet. 


MISCEI.LAKEOIJS NOTICES. 

The Jane Yfntnpr, Norris (late Sputtisw<K)d), from 
London to Bombay, was totally wrecked near Bas- 
•ein, 20 miles north of her destination, on 7th June. 
Crew, passengers, and part of the cargo saved. 

According to the Singapore Chronicle ot the 30th 
Dec. last, tnc following persons were passengers in 
the GuiMjhrdt Capt. Harrison, which sailed from 
thence the day before for London, and has not 
since been heard of, t*fs. — Major and Mrs. Lake, 
Misses Lake. Masters A. and W. I.ako, Dr. aiul 
Mrs. Caswell, Mrs. Presgrave, aiul Master \V. 
Paxton. 

The Medina f Pace, from Manilla to England, 
has put into Sourubava in distress, and it w;is 
expected vrould be conilonincd. 

Arrivals at Anjier of the following Coinpaiiy*.s 
ships: — July 17. IVatorhm, Blakely, from London. 
— 21. Duke of York, liocke, from ditto. — ^24. 
Inglie, Dudman, from ditto. 

Cochin, Map 31. — The Netrton, Rising, from 
Bombay to London, grounded on one of the Lac- 
cadive Shoals, and is put in herein distress. 

The Bengali, Villet, from Bengal and Mauritius, 
bound to Bourdeaux, put into the Cape of Good 
Hope, 29th August, for repairs. 

The Trt, arrived at Liverpool, from Bengal, 
lost her jib-bnnm, flying jib-boom, had her gal- 
lery and bulwarks stove, and her wheel broken to 
.nieces, during a heavy gale on the 13th of August, 
in lat. 35 S. Ion. 22 E. 

BIRTHS, MAllllIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Det. 26. At Clive Dale, near Bristol, the lady 
of Col. Sealy, Bombay army, of a son. 

28. At Edinburgh, the lady of Ideut. Col. John 
Scott, Madras army, of a daughter. 

29. In Devonshire-place, the lady of Money 
Wlnam. Esq., of a son. 

Nov, 6, At Inverary. Argyleshire, the lady of 
Capt. R. Stewart, Indian array, of a son. The 
infant survived only a few hours. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oef. (8. At 5t. Mary's. R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., 
Bmgal civil service, eldest son of Sir F. Hamilton, 
Bart., to Constances daughter of General Sir G. 
Aoaon, K.C.B. 

Kov.3. At Aberdeen, Lieut. Col. Skene, Hon. 
B. I. Company's service, to Jane, second daughter 
of Archiliald Campbdl, Esq., of the Mount, llor- 
low, Middlesex. 

b* At Marylebone church, Henry Everett, Esq., 
*«f Salfibary, to Julia Harriet, dau^ter of Richard 
Baines, Esq., of Pomea, Bengal. 

. A% Nantwlch, the Rev. John Proctor, of 
AHaU, In the county of York, to Mar- 
I only daughter of the late Suther- 
A4q., M.D., membaanf the Medical 
I at the preildaiicy of Bombay. 


8. At Brighton, Commander Horatio Thomas 
Austin, R.N., to Ann Ellaa, widow of the late 
Rev. John Rawlinson, and onW daughter of the 
late Thomas Hawkins, Esq., or Penang. 

— At Elgin, the Rev. R. B. Boswell, chaplain on 
the Bengal establishment, to I.iOuiaa, daughter of 
Sir Archibald Dunbar, Bart., of Northfield. 

14. At Meikleour-hoiise, Perthshire, Patrick 
Charles, Esq., M.D., Putney, Surrey, to Sarah, 
daiightcr of the late Capt. Patrick Hunter, of the 
Hon. K. I. Company’s service, and the lluii. Mrs. 
Hunter. 

— At St. Luke’s, Wm. T. Palmer, Esq., second 
son of Geo. 'I'lios. Palmer, Esq., of Parramatta, 
New South Wales, to Hosezeatte Durham, eldest 
daughter of Mr. James Durden, of Featherstone 
Street, Finsbury Square. 

lU. At Leyton, Essex, Joseph Bowstead, Esq., 
metlical establishment, Bombay, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Cant. Howarth. 

iMtclp. At Clifton church, Koharts William 
Elton, Esq., of the Hon. E.I. Company’s Kith regt. 
N.I., to Ashley, eldest daughter of Henry Evans 
Holder, Esq., M.J)., deceased, formerly of the 
Island of Barbadoes. 


/>£ATIIS. 

Julff 3. At the Cocoa Islands, on his passage to 
Calcutta. Commodore Sir John Hayes, inthed4th 
year of Ws age, having bravely and faithfully 
scrvctl the Hon. E.I. Company for a period of 50 
years. 

Of:t. 1. At Fulham, in her .''•fllh year, Sarah, wife 
of John Morris, Esq., East-liuiia nirect(»r. 

11. At Worcester, in the year of his age, 
Lieut. Geor ge Andrew Goldinghaiii, of the Artil- 
lery, Madras establishment. 

13. At Brouiptoti Allis, Maria Maddern, daugh- 
ter of the lute Robert Miuldern, Esq., of Bombay, 
aged 54. 

28. At Brighton, after a few days’ illness, to th« 
deep regret of her afflicted family and friends, Mrs. 
Mary Bourchicr, widow of the late Major General 
Bourchicr, of Ardeloney, in the county of Clare, 
Ireland. 

JVoi*. 5. or brain fever, at Northampton ter- 
race, Islington, aged .32, Mr. William Greenfield, 
M.R.A.S.. superintendant of the editorial depart- 
ment of the British and Foreign Bible Society. In 
addition to the excellency of his character as a 
Kristian, it may Ik? stated, that he was most emi- 
nently gIRcd as a linguist, and such his facility in 
the attainment of languages, that his master-mind 
grasped with ease that which to others to attain 
would be the severest difficulty. His past labours 
as an author are before the public ; but his inten- 
tion of presenting to the world a Grammar in .30 
languages is now for ever at an end. 

7. At Dover, on his way to Naples, Sir Na- 
thaniel William Wraxall, in the 81 st year of his 
age. The' venerable baronet was the son of an 
eminent merchant at Bristol, and about the 
middle of the last century entered into the civil 
service of the East-India (,'ompany. In 17(59 he 
was appointed Judge Advocate of the forces in the 
expenition sent to Giizor.'it, and against Baroche. 
Alter his return from India he resided several years 
on the continent. He possessed considerable 
literary attainments, and published various his- 
torical works, amongst which was the ** History 
of France to the Death of Hen^ the Fourth,” 
and ** Historical Memoirs of his Own Times.’' 

9. At his house in Beaufort-buildings* near Bath, 
^ed 71 years. Major Batchellor, of the Hon £.1. 
Company’s service. 

— At Teathsidc, Callander, Elizabeth Bucha- 
nan, relict of Capt. Fairfull, of the Hon. E. I* 
Company’s service. . 

Latelu, On board the Reeouree, on the passage 
from Madras, Capt. Power, of H.M. 62d regt. 

— On board the Georgiana, on the pasuge from 
Bengal and Madras, Mrs. Brown. 

— At Algiers, Tristan de Montholon, son of 
the Generaiof that name who followed Nepoleon 
to St. Ifelena, aged 19. 
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N.B. T7ie letteri P,C, denote prime c(ut, or manufacturera* pticee ; k. advance {per cent*) on the same; 
Ji.diacount (per cent.) on the aame.-^The bazar maund is eipial to 82 ft. 2 os. 2dra,, and lOd bazar 
maunda equal to 110 factory maunda. Gooda sold by Sa. Rupees B. tnda. produce B to 8 per oent. more 
than when aold by Ct. Rupees F. tnda. — The Madras Candy is equal to 500ft. The Surat Candy ie equal 
to 746i ft. The Pecul •« egua/ to 133^ ft. The Corge ia 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, June 16, 1831. 


Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 

Bottles 100 

Coals B. md. 

Copper Sheathing, 16-40 ..F.md. 

do. 

Thick sheets do. 

Old do. 

Bolt do. 

Slab do. 

Nails, assort do. 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 

Russia Sa.Hs. do. 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chints 

Muslins, assort 

Twist, Mule, 20-60 ....uior. 

r^)-120 do. 

Cutlery 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Hosiery 


Rs. 

A. 

. 15 

ft 

1 15 

ft 

0 

7 

37 

ft 

38 8 

34 

ft 

35 

0 

30 

0 

32 

ft 


14 — 2 
I.** A. ~ 25 
10 D. -- 31^ 
0 — (» 
0 5 — 0 


30 D. — 35 


! R5.A. ] 

' Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 12 @ 

, Hal do. 5 0 — 

English, sq do. 2 12 — 

flat do. 2 13 — 

Bolt do. 2 4 — 

Sheet tlo. 3 12 — 

Nails cwi. 8 0—] 

Hoops F.md. 3 8 — 

Kentledge cwt. 10 — 

Lead, Pig F.md. B 2 — 

Sheet do. 5 14 — 

Millinery.., 15 D. — ! 

Shot, patent bag 2 12 — 

Spelter C' Tls. F. mil. 5 lOj — 

.Stationery P. C. — 

Steel, English CURs. F. n 1. 7 8 — 

: Swctlish do. 10 0 — ] 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 16 0 — ] 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine P. C. — 

‘ coarse P. C. — ) 

Flannel 5 A. — 


MADRAS, May 18, 1831. 


Bottles 

Rs. 
...lOft 10 


Rs. 

14 

Iron Hoops 


Rs. 

25 


Rs. 

28 

Copper, Sheathing 

candy 325 


.15« 

Nails 



. — 

Cakes 

.do. 2ftft 

— 

3(H> 

. Lead, Pig 


35 

— 

42 

Old 

.do. 26ft 


280 

■ Sheet 


31 

— 

35 

Nails, assort 

.do. 21ft 


22ft 

Millineiy^ 


Unsaleable. 

Cottons, Chintz 



3ft 

.Shf)t, patent 


1ft A 

— 

15 i 

Muslins and Ginghams 


— 

7ft 

.Spelter 


26 

— 

30 


Longcloth 15 A. — 

Cutlery P.C. — 

Glass and Etuthenwarc 20 A. — 

Hardware lOD. — 

Hosiery 10 A. — 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 42 — 

— English sq do. 22 — 

Flat and bolt. do. 22 — 


25 A. Stationery P. C. 

Steel, English candy 70 

23 A. .Swenish do. 87 

15 U. Tin Plates box 22 

15 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. 


coarse 

■ Flannel . . . . 


BOMBAY, July 2, 1831. 


Anchors cwt. 15 (S, — 

Bottles, pint doz. 9 — 0 

Coals ton .10 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-24 . . . .cwt. .'i9 — 

24-32 do. 60 — 

Thick sheets do. 60 — 

Slab do. 58 — 

Nails do. 50 — 

Cottons, Chintz jg 

z: l|= 

— Other goods -r— g 

Yarn, No. 40 to 80 ft 1 ' 

Cutlery P. C. — — 

Glass and Earthenware P. C. — — 

Hardware. P. C. — — 

Hosiery—} hose only 20 A. — — 


:;Tron, Swedish, bar St. candy 50 (n} U 

;! English, do do. 30 — O 

■ Hoops cwt. 5—0 

: Nails .do. 14 — — 

Plates do. 6} — 0 

— Rod for bolts St. candy 20 — ft 

do. for nails do. 36 — 0 

Lead, Pig cwt. 9—0 

Sheet. do. 8i — 0 

Millinery no demand 

Shot, patent cwt. 14 — ft 

ISpelter do. 7 — <> 

j.Stationery A. — O 

jSteel, Swedish tub 14 — .0 

|Tin Plates bcjx 17 — 0 

; Woollens, Broad cloth, fine. no demand 

I, coarse dPto 

j; Flannel D. — — 


CANTON, May 30, 1831. 


' Drs. Drs. 11 Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds. piece 41(% 6 ^ Smalts pecul 12 @ 28 

— Longcloths, 40yda. do. 4 — .5 V Steel, Swedish, in kits. cwt. 5 •— 6 

— Muslins, 34 to M yds do. 2 — 2}, .Woollens, Broad clotli yd. 1.80— l.fl0 

— Cambrics, 12 yds do. 1} — Ijil Camlets pee. 22 — 

Bandannoes .do. 1} — 2|; Do. Dutch do. 86 — 38 . 

— Yam pecul 30 —•ft Long P::11 b Dutch do. 79 

Iron, Bat do. SI — 0 Tin pecul 17}^ .^ 

Rod do. 31—4 iTln Plates box 11 —It 

Lead ; do. 41—5 
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Prices of European Goods in the East, 
SINGAPORE, April 7, 1831. 


[Dec. 


Anchors .pecul 

Bottles lOQ 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul 

Cottons, Madamllams, 25yJ. by 32in. pcs. 


Imit. Irish Jib . . . 

Longcloths 12 . . 

38 to 40 . . 

do. . .do. . . 

do. . .do. . . 


36 do. 
36 do. 
.34-36 <io. 
38-40 do. 
44 do. 
SO do. 

as do. 

■. ■- . - ■ 60 do. 

Prints, 7-8. coiota-a do. 

0-8 do. 

Cambric, 12yds. by 40 to 4S in., .do. 
— • Jaconet, 20 44 . . 46 . . . .do. 


Drs. Dre. | Drs. Drs. 

11 @14 jCotton Hkfa. imlt. llattick, dble.. .corge 6 @ 8 

4 do. do Pullicat do. 3 — 6 

40 — 42 1 Twist, 16 to 80 pecul 50 -- 85 

21 — 31 ; Hardware, assort I). — 

2', — .3 ilron, Swedish pecul SJ — 6 

7 — 7t I Nails do. 8 — 10 

7 — 8 ;Lead, Pig do. 5* — 6 

7 — j) • Sheet do. 6 — 7 

9 — 12 Shot, patent bag .3 — 3^ 

0 — 12 Spelter pecul 5 — Si 

10 — 14 Steel, Swedish do. 9 — »n 

3 — 3J ■ English do. none 

3| — 51 Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 -—11 

1| ^ 21 Camblcts do. 32 — 35 

2 — 7 ■ Ladies' cloth yd. 2 — 2| 


REM 

Calcutta, June 2, 1831. — Markets, w« arc con- 
cerned to sa^, continue in an extremely depressed 
state, and it is the general opinion, were never 
known more so. Imports, trom Europe more 
especially, of almost every <lescription, if spld at 
all, arc disposed of at a heavy discount.— 16. 
We cannot give any more favourable account of 
the markets. Urifsh cotton goixls remain in the 
same depressed state, and with little present pros- 
pect of improvement. In twist, a few sales nave 
taken place at prices frotn .1 to 61 annas : a sale of 
63 tmles of Glower twist, Nus. 20 to 46 average 21^, 
has taken place at 6. annas 4 pie. Swedish steel, 
at the commencement of the week, sold at Rs. 11. 
4, but has since declined. About 4,0iH) maiinds of 
copper have been sold at prices from 3:i-4 to .'<7-8, 
including a parcel of oM copper at .34. English 
Iron, 4.600 maunds, of flat, bar, and bolt, has .sold 
at 2-13 to 3-2. 

Madme, Mat/ 18,' 1831. — The market continues 
to be supplied with metals of all descriptions and 
prices begin to decline. Printed muslins and long 
cloths of the finer descriptif)ii, arc in fair retiucst. 
Broad cloths, the ^to^k heavy. Hams, cheese, 
and oilman-stores, selling at fair quotations. 

Bombay, July 2, 18.31. — Wc content ourselves 
with detailing the following sales, as best exhibit- 
ing the state of the import market :—(.'opper slabs, 
700 cwt. at 59 Rs. per cwt. ; Lead, 2<K) sheets, equal 
to 300 cwt., at ORs. per cwt. ; Steel, .Swedish, 


L R K S. 

300 tubs, containing .300 cwt., at 14^ per cwt.; 
Spelter, 100 cwt., at Rs. 7 per cwt. ; ('otton varn, 
100 bales, at 14 annas perlb.; Copper, 16 cases, 
each citse conraining 10 cwt., at 50 Rs. 10 annas 
per cwt. 'I'he Beer imnortcd by the H.C.S. Hare- 
jhrtldiife, lias been sold at Rs. 140 per cask, and 
is still on the rise. 

CuHttm, May 30, 1831. — The public announce- 
ment of a probable stoppage of the British trade 
on the 1st o' August next, has already ftroduced a 
degree of activity among some of the Chinese in 
their inquiries after various articles, but we have 
not yet heard of any material alteration in prices. 
— The mamifacturns are returning gradually to 
the usii of ('otton yarn, and some small parcels 
h.ave lately been disposed of, but at very low rates. 
Broad cloths have expL-iic'uced.an advance in price, 
and the quantity remaining in the market isincon- 
sulerabke. (Camlets and lung-ells arc stationary, 
at our quotations, .and there is a large stock of 
each in the place. Higher prices have oeen asked 
for British uiece-gt»ods, but Wi- are not aware that 
any transactions have taken place. — The Com- 
pany’s Treasury for bills on the Supreme Govern- 
ment is just closed. 

Mnniila. — We have advices from this quarter of 
the 2«1 May, when some activity prevailed in the 
piece-good market, owing to the presence of the 
people from the provinces, — but no inaterial ad- 
vance in price w'as expected. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta j July 20, ISfJl. 
Government Securities. 


Buy.] Rs. As. 

Rs. 

As. [-Sell. 
0 iVein. 

n ,,/lst, or Old.'j.lj ... 

® **\p. Cent. Loan / * 


7 

0 

6 8 Ditto 2 do. 

5 

8 

4 0 Ditto 3 do. 

3 

0 

2 12 Ditto 4 do. 

2 

0 

I 8 Ditto 5 do. 

1 

0 

9 „/2d, or Middles') 
Prem. 2 8-^ p. Cent Loan / 

. 2 

0 Prem. 

2 8 .3a, or New ditto • • ■ 

. 2 

0 


Bank Shares— Rrem. 0,300 to 6,100. 


Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 5 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 4 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, G months* sight, — to buy Is. lOd. 
—to sell Is. lUId. per Sa. Rupee. 

Madras, June 15, 1831. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittablc Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 

. lladras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 37 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
ltd Brokm In buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, v(£.106> Madras^ per 
lOOSa. Rs Prem. 

« Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of .Subscription, vU. .ViO 
Madras Rt. pera35 Sa. Rs Prem. 

At the RateprevaiUng among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying andselling Pub- 


lic .Securities, viz. 106^ Madr.rs Rs. per 

100 Sa. Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1826. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. lOG} 

Mailras Rs. per KMl .Sa. Hs 7 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1(K>^ 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 6 Prem. 


Bombay f July 2, 1831. 

Exchanges. 

On London tat 6 months* sight, Is. 9]d. per Rupee. 
Un(*alcuttn, at .30 days* sight, 105^ Bom. Rs. per 
loo sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 1001 Bom. Re. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Gov. : >'ment Securities. 

Remitlable I.oan, 14 1 Bom.lls. per KM) Sfl.R 
Old It per cent.— lOfi Bom. Us. per KMi Sa. Rs. 
New 5 per cent. — 1 1.3 Bom. Ils. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Pres. 5 per cent. — 109 Bom.Rs. per 100 Sa.Rs. 


Singapore, April 7, 1831. 
Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Dills, — ^206 Sa.Rs. per 100 
"p. Drs. 

litto. Private Bills, — none. 


Canton, May’VA\ 1831. 

Flxchaugcs, Ac. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, .3s. lid. to 4s. per Sp. Dr. 
On Bengal, 30 days', Sa. Rs. 204 per 100 Sp. Drs. 
On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 212 to 213.per ditto. 
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(iOODS DKCLAllEU fur SALE at the EAST-INDIA IIOITSE. 


For Sales Decemher-'^Prompt 2 March 1031. 

Tea, — Bohe.*!, 1,(>(M),000 lb. : Congou, Cainpol* 
Fc*k(>e, and Souchong, 5, (NX), 00(1 lb.; Twankay* 
and Hyson Skin, 1 ,2(N),000 Ih. ; Hyson, :i50,(RM)lb* 
—Total, including Pri vate- Trade »,l.'H)j(i(Xilb. 

For Sale 13 Decemhei'— Prompt 9 March. 

Coniirinj^it . — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods, and 
C'arpcts. 

Prieate-Trade. — Longcloths— Sallampores — Blue 
Sallampores— Nankeens— Uandannoes— Corahs — 
Shawls— Embroidered Shawls— Damask Shawls — 
Crapes— Crape Scarfs— Crape Shawls— Cashmere 
Shawls. 


For Sale 17 January 1032 — Prompt 6 April. 

Company*a. — Indigo. 

The Court of Directors have given notice. That 
at the sale of Tea to be held in March next, the 
several species will be put up iit the following prices: 
— Uohea, l.«. Sd. per lb.; Congou, la.Q\tl. and 
2s. Old. ; Compoi, 2s. Ad . ; Souchong and Pekoe, 
2s. Jd. : Twankay, 2s. l,W.; Hyson Skin, 2«. 2d.; 
and Hyson, 3s. and 3s. Ad. 
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EAST-IMDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of tbeSeuon I831-S2, wiSitlieir Managing Owners, Cunmnanden, Ac. 
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EAST-IKDIA AK1> CHINA PllODUCE. 




». 

d. 


£. ». 

d. 

Barilla 

..cwt. 

0 5 

0 m 

0 6 

0 

ColTee, Java 


2 15 

0 

— 

3 0 

0 

— — Cheribon 


2 15 

0 


3 0 

0 

— — Sumatra and Ceylon * • 
Bourbon ? 

'M.wka 

2 10 

alo" 
0 0 

0 

0 


2 14 0 

Cotton, Surat 

. ..lb 

4 

_ 

0 0 


— — Madras 


0 0 

4 


0 0 

5 

Bengal 


0 0 

4 

— 

U 0 

4^ 

— Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 


0 0 

7 

”” 

0 0 

9 

Aibes, Epaclca .... 

•'CWt. 

9 10 

0 


16 0 

0 

Anniseeds, Star 


3 H 

0 


3 10 

0 

Borax, Refined* •• • 


3 10 

0 


3 12 

0 

— Unrefined * * . • 


3 0 

(1 


3 5 

0 

Camphlre, in tub 


15 0 

0 


16 0 

0 

Cardamoms, Malabar* *lb 

0 4 

3 

— 

0 4 

6 

— . C^lon - 

Cassia Buds 


0 2 

0 


0 2 

3 

. -cwt. 

3 10 

0 


3 15 

0 

— . Lignea 

Castor Oil 


5 5 

0 


- ^ 

..**ib 

0 0 

5 

— 

n 1 

0 


China Root cwt. 1 12 

Cubebs 4 5 

Dragon’s Blood, ord 8 12 

Gum Ammoniac, lump. . 6 0 

Arabic • 2 0 

■ Assafcetida 0 15 

—— Benjamin, 2d Sort. . 20 0 

— — Aniini* 4 0 

Gainbogium 0 0 

Myrrh 8 0 

Olibanum 1 12 

Kino 

Lac Lake lb 

Dye 

Shell cwt. 

— — Stick 

Musk, China oz. 

Nux Vomica cwt. 

Oil, Cassia oz. 

Cinnamon 

Cocoa-nut. 

— — Cajaputa 
— — Mace — 

— — Nutmegs 
Opium • • 

Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb 

Turmeric, Java • • • cwt. 

— - Bengal 

China ■ 

Galls, in Sorts 
, Blue 

Hides, Budalo lb 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet* • • • 

-i— Purple and Violet.... 

— — Mid. to good Violet • • 

Violet andCopper .... 

Copper 

Consuming sorts 

— — Oude 

—— Madras, ord. to mid. • • 

Do. low and bad .... 

Bimlipatam 

— — Java 

— - Trash and bad dust • 


1 15 0 
5 u 0 


■ 3 5 

■ 3 0 

■ no 0 

■ 14 0 



ir. 


Mother-o’- Pearl 

.Shells, China 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans KM) 0 16 

Rice, Bengal White* •• cwt. 0 15 (i 

Patna 0 17 o 

Java 0 

Safflower 7 


t, d. £. s, d. 
4 0 @ 4 10 0 


12 0 
0 0 
10 0 


— 11 
— 1 


12 0 — 2 
17 0 — 2 


18 0 
5 0 


3 — 
3 — 
2 — 
0 — 

rz 

0 — 


0 — 1 


Pearl 0 

Saltpetre* 1 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb - 

Novf 

Ditto White * • * ■ * 

China 0 

Bengal and Privilege. . - 

Organzine 0 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 

Cloves 0 

Mace 0 

— — Nutmegs 0 

Ginger cwt. 1 

Pepper, Black lb 0 

White 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 

—— Siam and China 0 

Mauritius 

Manilla and Java 0 15 0 — 1 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 lU — 0 

Congou 0 2 ij — 0 

Souchong 0 3 8 — 0 

Campoi none 

Twankay 0 

Pekoe 0 

— . Hyson Skin 0 

— Hyson 0 

Young Hyson 0 

Gunpowder 0 

Tin, Banca. cwt. 3 

Tortoiseshell * ... * lb 0 

Vermilion lb 0 

Wax cwt. 4 0 0 

Wood, Sanders Red. ... ton 13 0 0 

Ebony 4 0 0 — 5 

Sapan 7^0 0 —12 

ATJSTHALASIAN PRODUCE. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 5 0 — 0 

Oil, Fish tun 

Whalefins .ton 130 0 0 —140 

Wool, N. S. Wales, vis. 

Best. lb 0 


2 — 

6 — 

2 2 } — 

3 8 — 

3 01 — 0 
3 11 — 0 
2 0 — 

18 0 — 2 
3 0 

— 6 


2 0-0 


V. D. Land, vis. 

Best 0 

Inferior 0 


0 — 
6 — 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes cwt. 1 10 0 — 1 

Ostrich Feathers, und lb 2 0 0 — 7 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 — 1 

Hides. Dry lb 0 0 41 — 0 

Salted 0 0 41 — 0 

Oil, Palm cwt. 31 10 0 — 32 

Fish tun 


Raisins cwt. 40 

Wax 5 

Wine, Madeira. 

Red 


0 — 

0 — 5 
pipe 8 0 0 — 18 
14 0 " 


Wood, Teak. load 7 0 0 — 8 


3 

"6 

19 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 0 

15 0 

1 18 6 

1 10 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 5 

6 

1 3 

4 

16 

0 

1 0 

41 

1 0 

8 

6 

II 

5 

0 

4 0 

2 

0 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3 

5 

4 

8 

15 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

' 7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1*2 

0 

1 


1 0 

9 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

5 

10 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


PRICES OF SHARES* November26, 1831. 


• 


Price. 

Divld^ds. 

CapltaL 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

DOCKS. 

East* India 

London 

. (Stock). ..• 

£• 

£. 

4 p. cent. 

483,750 

£• 

£. 

March. Sept. 

.(Stock).... 

60 

3 p. cent 

238.000 

— 


June. Dec. 

St. Katherine^s 

73 

3 p. cent. 

1,352.752 

100 

— 

April. Oct. 

Ditto Debentures 



4] p. cent. 

500,000 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

Ditto ditto 



4 p. cent. 

200,000 

— 

•— 

— ■ — 

West-Indla 

..(Stock).... 

108 

6 cent. 

1,380,000 

— 


June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural) 

Carnatic Stock. Isf Class 

1 Udls. 
' 93] 

! 84 

1 4 p. cent. 
1 3 p.cent. 

10.000 

KM) 
“ 1 

23 

June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 

Van Diemen's Land Company 

' 7dis« 


Tolooo 

100 

12 



Wolfe* Brothers, 23, C/iange Allay. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, November 27, 1831 


Sugar.~-The demand for this article Is steady, 
but not very extensive. There is much Inquiry 
for Manilla and Siam. The stock of West-lndia 
sugar Is 2,92U casks less than last year » the stock 
of Mauritius is 65,434 more. 

Cqffhe.— The demand for Cofflec is revised. In* 
quiries continue for the ordinary and low-priced 
East-Ind , which have advanced 2s. a 3». per cwt. 

There is no alteration in Indigo ; the 
market is dull at thfc late India House prices, but 
no parcels press upon the market for sale ; picked 
parcels 3d. premium. 

Tao.— Boheas have receded from their extreme 
height about 4d. per lb. the price is now 3s. lOjd. 
a 3s. lid. duty paid. Congous of the lower descrip- 
tions arc very scarce, and 2d. advance on sal^ 
cost Common Twankays are in request at Id. a 
1 id. per pound profit. 

The East-India Comitany have issued a notice. 


stating that at the next March sale the severa* 
descriptions of teas will be put up at the following 
rates, being a slight advance on the previous 
prices:— Boheas will be taxed at 1«. 5d . ; Congous, 
la. (lid.; Ditto, fine, 2a. 4d.; Campols, 2a. 4d. ; 
Souchong and Pekoe, 2a. 7d. ; Twankays, 2a. Ud. 
Hyson Skin, 2a. 2d. ; Hyson, 3a. ; Ditto fine. 
3a. 4d. per lb. The dilftrences which have oc- 
curred between the British and the Chinese will, 
it is expected, render the supply short next year. 
There is a good deal doing at the advance in the 
prices previously noticed. 

Silk.—So alteration ; prices the same. 

Salipetre is rather drmer. 

Spices are held with firmness, but there is no 
activity in the market. 

Cotton.— The cotton market is steady, but the 
transactions are on a limited scale. . 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 October to 25 Novatiber 1831. 


Oct. 


27 

28 
29 
31 

Nov. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


Bank 

Stock. 


3Pr.Ct3 Pr.Ct.l 
. Red. Consols. 


.3iPr.Ct. New 
Red. 3^ Pr.Centr 


191 2 81^81 J82|82J 
19U 8l|81^ 82^82^ 

19im8l|81X82i82i 
192 81182 <82^83 

192 2}81|82^82|83i 


89j89i 90j 90|16X IGyij 
89 89 J 90^ 9 o|i6} 16t:i 
89489i 9oJ 90| 16|^ 

89i i 901 90| 16i le^gl 
|89j89^i 90| 91} 16| 16^^! 


192 

192 


81^811 82^82}! 
81^8li82|82i| 


Lon§ 

Annultiei 


India 

Stock. 


196 


981982 1 2p 
983982 3 dis 
9829933 1 dis 
99|992 1 2 dis 
' — 2 3 dis 


j89289H 90§ 90f l62 16,»!l96l7 
89 89f; 902 902 162 — 


— ;81#812 82f822 892 

191 2 8l|8l|82§823 882892 

— '8l|8l| 822822 882892 
191 1281281382282188^89 

— .80|8l} 812822 872882 
190 1 812812822822188 88f! 
190 1 ^1|81|82|822 8828821 

190 Slisil 82282} 88488^’ 
190 028l|81382|82|;88288 
189 90 811812 822822|88|88 
189 90 81 jsij 82|82| 88188 
190 812812 82482f'88|88 


189 92 812811 82282: 
1902 82 82283 8 
191 82 82283 83 

119021 ;8228238328 
[19021 '822822 8328 



90| 

90| 90i 
90| 904 
90f 9021 
892 90 
89| 89] 
892 ^ 

892 ^ 

893 90 
893 9021 
902 90} 

902 

90} 902 
902 902 
902 902 
91 91" 

902 91 


16^1 162 
162 

162 16 ^ 
16} 16f 

16| 16y; 

16,S16yl 

IGji 16| 

lef , 
16| 16^ 
16# 16ri 
lef, 164 
16^ 16J1 

«6l8 16# 
16# 


9929921 2 dis 
9829p} l 2 dis 


196 7 

195 

196 


197 

1982 

200 


4Pr.Ct. 
1026. : 


India 

Bonds. 


99 992 1 2 dis 


992 

98299 

98299 

98|982| 

981982 


1 2 dis 
1 dis 


2 4 d^ 
,1 2 dis 
98^98| 2 dis 

3 dis 
3 dis 
3 dis 
3 dis 
3 dis 
2 dis 

4 3 dhl 

5 3 dis! 


98298; 

982982 

982982 

98 98} 
982983 

983 

98399 

99 992| 


Exch. 

Bills. 

7 10| 
7 9p 

t lOp 

^ lOp 


7 lOp 
7 lOp 


7 lOp 

7 lip' 

8 lip 
8 lip 
6 8p 


6 8p 
6 8p 
6 8p 
6 8p 

5 8r 

5 8p 

6 8p 


Boughton and GniNSTED^ Stock Brokerc^ 2 , CortihUl* 
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PART I.— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS. &c 


East- India, 87, 181. 

Adultery f Chinese law relating to, 17. 

Ahbar Shah, anecdote of, 2(!6. 

America conquered by the Mongols, 118. 

Anglo-Indian, the, of the Eighteentli cen- 
tury, a Tale, 284. 

Arabic versions of the scriptures, 242. 

Armenia, Russian, description of, 107. 

Army, Indian, distribution of staff ap. 
pointmcnts in, 212 — the recent reduc- 
tions in, 320. 

Austrulm, the interior of, 83. 

Azimuth, determination of the, in surveys, 
267. 

Baber (Mr. T. H.), 6. ^ 

Bali, account of the people of, 268. 

BcdUing, trade of, 336. 

Barbaroisa, or lied Beard, history of, 224. 

Bars, new, for the measurement of base 
lines, 172. 

Beer, import of, into India, 132. 

Bengal, trade between, and Great Britain, 
127, 214. 

Bible, oriental versions of, 89, 242. ‘ 

Biography of Hafiz Rehmut Khan, 151. 

Board (if Control, expenses of the, 88. 

Books, import of, into India, 134. 

Brahmanism, 153. 

Brahman, transmutation of a Sudra to, 
32 — an argument against caste, by a 
Buddhist, 153. 

Brazils, the Chinese tea-tree in, 176. 

Britain (Great), trade between, and India, 
127, 214. 

Buddhism, M. llemusat on, 159 — errors 
of M. Desguignes upon the subject, i5. 
—in Japan, 203— in China, 159, 260. 

Buddhist, an argument against caste by a, 
153. 

Bullion, imilbrt of, into India, 130— ex- 

^ port of, from Bengal, 214. 

Cajye of Good Ho^Ht, the. China trade at, 
185. 

Carotid artery, tying the, 173. 

Caste, an argument against, by a Budd- 
hist, 153. 

Catechism of the Shamans, 260. 

Cements^ artificial hydraulic, 171. 

Ceylon, constitution of tho Kandyan king- 


dom in, 254-i— ancient tenures of land 
in, 322 — the cholera morbus in, 328. 

Champollion ( M ), discoveries of, 273. 

Cheruman Perumal, grant by, II, 13. 

China, remarks on the penal code of, 17, 

139- Jesuitical miracle in, 63 native 

junks, 120 — Buddhism in, 159, 260— 
open trade with, 317— the cholera mor- 
bus in, 329. 

Chinese literature, 15, 260 — chronology, 

Cholera Morbus, report of the Board of 
Health on, 66 — its appearance in Rus- 
sia, 72 — in England, 395— geogra[ihu 
cal history of, 326. 

Christianity, its first introduction into 
Georgia, 145. 

Chronology of the people of Malabar, 12, 

• — Japanese and Chinese, 24. 

Cochin, the Jewish colony at, 6. 

Code, penal, of China, 17, 139. 

Collector, the, 33. 

Colonial Reirrcsenlation, 1. 

Combat between Rostum and Sobrab, 54. 

Comtanlinople, voyage from, to Paris, 21, 
148. 

Cosmogony, Japanese and Chinese, 24. 

Coti, Sultan of, 141. 

Cotton, raw, export of, from Bengal, 215. 

Cotton Piece Goods, import of, into India, 
133 — export of, from India, 215.* 

Coti 091 Vam, export of, 123. 

Cranga9iore, grant to the Jews of, 11, 13. 

Criminal laws of China, 17, 139 — ancient, 
of Georgia, 144 — of the Kandyan 
kingdom, 257. 

Critical Notices, 84, 178, 270, 358. 

Cu9iningham (Mr.), discoveries of, in 
Australia, 83. 

Bolton, (Mr,) 141. 

Bays, Week, of the Hindoos, 43. 

Besguigjies (M.), errors of, upon the 
subject of Buddhism, 159. 

Delaniain (Lieut.. Col. J.), on the week 
days of the Hindoos, 43. 

^Bionysiacs of Nonnus, 169. 

Drama, the Greek, 124. 

East~India Comymny, Parliamentary pe- 
ers relating to, 86, 181— finances of, 
84— their China trade at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 185. 
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Education of natives of India, 23. 

Egyptian hieroglyj}hics^ study of, 273, 

Eleiihants in Peru and Mexico, 119. 

Elpkinstone (lion. M.), 23,270. 

Erioan, account of the province of, 107. 

Etymograph y, 30 1 . 

Exports from Bengal, 214. 

Females in the East, 125. 

Finances of ihQ East. India Company, 184. 

Firdausi, episode from, 54. 

Fossil strata of the Himmalaya,, 81. 

Fractures, treatment of, 174. 

France, embassy from Turkey to, 21, 148* 

Friday t Hindoo observance of, 49. 

Funeral Ceremonies in Georgia, 147. 

Geology of India, 267. 

Georgia, sketch of the history of, 142, 228. 

Gerard, (Dr.), 81. 

Giants in Peru, 121. 

Glaubers s<dt, Indian manufacture of, 173. 

Grants ancient, to the Jews Malabar, 
11, 13. 

Greek writers. Orientalisms of, 124. 

Crccn/Ec/d (Mr.), on the ]\Ialiratta version 
of the ^ew Testament, 89 — on the 
Arabic versions of the Scriptures, 242. 

Gulistan, the, of Saadi, 207. 

Hafiz, ode of, 239. 

Hafia Rehmut Khan,h\og;r«phy of , 151. 

Jlryi Kitalifeh, the Tufat Alkbar of, 223. 

Hats, import of, into Bengal, 134. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, study of, 273. 

Himmalaya, fossil shells in, 81. 

Hindoos, education of, 23 — on the week 
days of, 43— village property of, 158— 
mythology of, 302. 

Hindu, on superstition by a, 77. 

Howard (Mr. N.), 54. 

Huddsson (Mr.), life and speeches of, 56. 

Imjforts into Bengal, 130. 

Jmprisrmment, Chinese law of, 18. 

India, the Jewish colony in, 6 — education 
of natives *of, .23, — treatment of the 
cholera morbus in, 70 — revenue and 
charges of, 87,181 — allowances of the 
Board of Commissioners for the affairs 
of, 88— consumption of British manu- 
factures in, 106— trade between Great 
Britain and, 137, 244 — village proper- 
ties in, 158— civil, military, and marine 
reductions in, 183 — distribution of staff 
appointments in the army of, 212— 
llluaulman saints in, 222— geology of, 
267— the recent aflny reductions in, 
320^fir8t appearance of the cholera 
morbus, in, 326. 

India Board, Mlaries of the, 88. 


-Pori /. [Sept, to 

export of, from Bengal, 21 7. 

Inscription, ancient, at Cochin, 13. 

Japan, account of, 192. 

Jhpflncic. chronology, 24— religion, 200. 

Jessore, cholera morbus at, 326. 

Jesuitical miracle in CKina, 53. 

Jews of Malabar, 6. 

Junks, Chinese, 120, 123. 

Jtidgment, Chinese manner of executing, 
19. 

Kandyan Kingdom, constitution of, 254— 
tenures of land in, 322. 

Kennedy (Col. Vans), answer to, on the 
oriental translations of the Scriptures, 
89, 242— on the nature and affinity of 
ancient and Hindu mythology, 302. 

Ketoo, account of, 51. 

Khair-ud-din, adventures of, 224. 

Klaproth (M.), reply of Professor Neu- 
mann to. 15— on a Japanese and 
Chinese chronology, 24 — his descrip- 
tion of Russian Armenia, 107 — trans- 
lation by, of Prince Vakhtang’s his- 
tory of Geqigia, 142, 228 — account of 
Japan by, 192. 

Imc and lac dye, export of, from Bengal, ' 

220 . 

Jjand, revenue of, in India, 88 — tenures 
of, in the Kandyan kingdom, 322. 

Laou'tszc, fabulous biography of, 82. 

Laws, criminal, of China, 17, 139— an- 
cient, of Georgia, 144 — of the Kandyan 
Kingdom, 257— of Buddha, in China, 
260. 

Literary Intelligence, 180, 272, 360. 

Literature, Chinese, 15, 24, 260 — ^Japa- 
nese, 24, 192 — Mabratta, 89 — Greek, 
124 — Georgian, 142, 228 — Persian, 
207, 239 — Arabic, 242— Egyptian and 
Coptic, 273. 

Maedtmald (Col. John), memoir of, 135. 

Mahabharata, the, 169. 

Mahratta New Testament, 89. 

Malabar, the Jews of, 6 ^chronology of 
the people of, 12. 

Malays, emigration of, X18 — ^history, 141. 

Manufactures, British, in India, 106, 127 
—cotton, 123, 133. 

Markets, European, in India, 130. 

Marriage ceremonies in Georgia, 146. ' 

Mauritius, cholera morbus in, 328. 

Medhurst (Mr.), 268. 

Memoir of Col. John Macdonald, 135. 

Metals, import of, into India, 131. 

Mexico conquered by the Mongols, 119. 

Miracle, Jesuitical, 53. 

Mohammedanism of India, 352. 

Mohammed EffeniR, voyage of, 21, 148. 
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Mondxiy^ Hindoo observance of, 45. 

Mongols^ conquest of America by the, 118. 

Morton^ (Rev. Mr.), 89. 

Moscoiu, cholera niorl)us at, 72. 

Musulman saints in India, 222. 

Mythology, ancient and Hindu, affinity of, 
302. 

Neumann ( Professor), reply of, to M. Kla- 
proth, 15 — his translation of the Cate- 
chism of the Shamans, 260. 

Ne?v Tcstamcdl, the Maliratta version of, 
89— Arabic version of, 242. 

Nonnus, the Dionysiacs of, 169. 

Ode from Hafiz, 2.19. 

OrijCfUal Translations, Scripture, 89, 242. 

Orientalisms of the Greek writers, 1 24. 

Oriental Review : — The Rose-Garden 
of Saadi, 207. 

Paris, voyage from Constantinople to, 21, 
148. 

Parliamentary Papers : — TanjoreCom- 
mission, 86— Charges of collecting the 
Revenue in India, 87 — Arrears of Land 
Revenue in India, 88 — India Board, ib. 
—Revenues and charges of India, 181 
—Reductions in India, 183 — Finances 
of the Company, 184. 

Parliament, representation of the colonies 
in, 1— petitions to, 240. 

Parnavaz, a king of Georgia, 142. 

Penal Code of China, 17, 139. 

Persia, cholera morbus in, 330. 

Persian Literature, 207, 239. 

Peru conquered by the Mongols, 119. 

Piece Goods, cotton, 133, 215. 

Platina, mines of, in Ava, 81. 

Poetry : — Sonnet written at Sea, 213— 
Ode of Hafiz, 239— the Closing Scene, 
283— the Olden Time, 315. 

Poets, dramatic, of Greece, 124— Per- 
sian, 207, 239. 

Press, Hindu, 77. 

Publications, new, 360. 

RahootmA Ketoo, account of, 51. 

R&mAyana, the, 169. 

Ranking ( Mr.), on the conquest of Ame- 
rica by the Mongols, 119. 

Reniusat (M.) on Buddhism, 159. 

Report of the Tanjorc Commission, 86. 

• Rtpresentation, colonial, 1 

Revenue, India, 87, 88, 183. 

Review of Books: — Life and ^^eecbesof 
the Right Hon. William Huikisson, 56 
— Family Tour through &uth Holland, 
84 — Livesof Eminent British Statesmen, 
ib, — American Ornithology, 85 — His- 
torical Memoirs of the House of Bour- 
bon, t5.— Lindley’s Guide to the Or- 
chard and Kitchen Garden, ib, — Tlic 
Watering Places of Great Britain, t6.— > 
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Ranking's Historical Researches on the 
Conquest of Peru and Mexico by the 
Mongols, 119 — Elliott's translation of 
the Life of Hafiz ool-Moolk, Hafiz 
Rehmut Khan, 151 — Palestine, or the 
Holy Land, by Russell, 178— Brew- 
ster's Life of Sir Isaac Newton, i5.— 
Treatise on the Origin, Progressive Im- 
provement, and Present State of the Silk 
Manufacture, 179 — Dibdin's Sunday 
Library, /(ft. .3.5 8. — Ricketts's Narrative of 
the Ashantec War, 180 — Le Traducteur, 
by Merlet, t6.— Oliver and Boyd's Ca- 
techisms, ib. — Mitcliell's translation of 
Haji Khalifeli's History of the Mari- 
time Wars of the Turks, 223 — Neu- 
mann's translation of the Catechism of 
the Shamans, 260 — Opinions of thoi 
Hun. Mountstuart Elphinstone ez.^ 
amiiied and compared with those of the 
late Sir Thomas Mugro and Sir Jbho 
Malcolm, 270 — Crowe’s History oi 
France, 271 — Atkinson on the Idthon< 
triptic Operation, ib, — Hinton’s His 
tory and Topography of the Unitec 
States, 272 — Friendship's Offering, foi 
1832, ib. — The Amethyst, or Christiai 
Annual, for 1832, i6.— Illustrations o 
the Continental Annual for 1832, t2 ' 
359 — Vans Kennedy, Researches int 
the Nature and Affinity of Ancient am 
Hindu Mythblogy,302 — Livesof Drak< 
Cavendish, and Dampier,- 358.— Civ : 
wars of Ireland, ib, — Change of air, 35S > 
Manufactures in metal, ib. 

Review, Oriental, 207. 

Rhodes, the celebrated attack upon, 223. 
Rice, experiments performed with, 174. 
i2o.TC. Garc/e‘7* of Saadi, 207. 

Rostum and Sohrab, combat between, 54, 
Russia, cholera morbus in, 72, 331 — di 
scription of the Armenian provinces b| 
longing to, 107. 

Russian satire, 117. 

Saadi, the Rose-Garden of, 207. 

Sqffl<ywer, export of, from Bengal, 221. 
Saints, Musulman, in India, 222,322. 
Salt, Glauber's, manufacture of, 173. 
Saltpetre, export of, from Bengal, 220.; 
Satire, Russian, 117. 

Saturday, Hindoo observance of, 49. I 
Scriptures, the Mahratta version of, 8^ 
Arabic version of, 242. 

Semedo (Alvarez), miracle recorded by. 
Shamans, catechism of the, 260. 

Shells, fossil, in the Himmalaya, 84. 
Silks, export of, from India, 215. 

Spelter, import of, into Bengal, 132. 
Spirits, import of, into Bengal, 132* 
Societies, proceedings of Asiatic 
ciety of Paris,7 8 — .&iadc Sodetyof < 
cutto, 81, 169, 267— Medical and I 
sical Society of Calcutta, 173, 31 
Agricultural and Horticultural Sq 
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of Calcutta, 174 — Bombay Branch of 
. the Royal Asiatic Society, 174— Tem- 
perance Societies, 177* 

Sit^ jij)jHnntmenl8t Indian, 212. 

Sturt (Capt.), discoveries of, 83. 

SudrOf transmutation of a, to a Bndimin, 
32,^53. 

Sugar^ export of, from Bengal, 219. 
Sutiday. Hindoo observance of the, 43. 
SttperstitioTif a Hindu’s sentiments on, 77. 

Tanjore Commission^ seventh report of, 8<». 
Tea, the Company’s trade in, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 185. 

^Tea-treCf Chinese, in the Brazils, 176. 
'temperance Societies, 177. 

^/ico/nco/i, Chinese law relating to, 17. 
gntursdey, Hindoo observance of, 48. 
Wtger, Australian,.81. 

Worture, in China, 18. 

\Trade between Great Britain and India, 
127, 214— Company’s, between China 
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and the Cape of Good Hope, IBS- 
open, witli China, 317— of Baliling, 
336. 

Tuesday, Hindoo observance of, 47. 

Tufat Alkbar, translation of the, 223. 
Turkey, embassy from, to France, 21, 148 
— ^maritime wars of, 223. 

Vakhtang {Vtince), sketch of the history of 
Georgiaby, 142, 228. 

Van Diemen's Land, tiger of, 81. 
VUlage’projHyrly, Hindu, 158. 

Voyage from Constantinople to Paris, 21, 
148. 

Wednesday, Hindoo observance of, 47. 
Week Days of the Hindoos, 43. 

Wilson (Mr. H. H.) on the trade between 
Great Britain and India, 127, 214— on 
the Dionysiacs of Nonnus, 169. 

JVines, import of, into India, 132. 
WooUens, import of, into India, 133. 
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\thsence allowances to officers, 80. 

Africa, natives of, at Bombay, 62, 68, 

^ 123, 167 — missionaries in, 75 — cholera 
1 in, 131, 176. 

4gra provincial hattalion, 134. 
^ides-de-cam]}, allowances to, 80. 
dmerican trade at Singapore, 6— cotton 
manufactures, 169. 
ipothecaries' Fund at Madras, 20. 
irabia, the last ex] 3 edition to, 80. 
Archipelago, Indian, pirates in, 8. 
iRBCY (Company’s, in India) — Officers 
^ of, studying the native languages, 19, 
i 76 — allowances to surgeons and assis- 
■ tant surgeons of, 26, 76— relief of re- 
mments of, 76, 141— reductions in, 76, 
S0,T34, 140 — medals to native soldiers 
yd, in commemoration of the Burmese 
Itenr, 76— honorary distinction to corps 
detachments of, employed in the 
Jeat expedition to Arabia, 80 — allow- 
lances to absent general officers and 
^des-de-camp of, ih . — ^meritorious ser- 
IHw of officers belonging to, 80, 81, 
!139, 142— Order of the Bath conferred 
fon officers of, 98— dress of officers in, 
1133— command allowances in, 15.— 
pay and allowances for cadets of, 139 — 
|off-reckonings in, 140— gratuitous at- 
tendUtnoe of medical servants of, i&.— 
^orse allowanoe in, 141— courts-marOal 
1^^ 134— also General Orders issued 
^ : aea McMtIa, Madras dtj. 

•erring in India}— Ser- 
Royal RegimeBf, 20— al- 
and equipment of 


regiments of, 41— officers of, purchasing 
land ill North America and Australia, 
97— staff salaries to major-generals of, 
133«..passagc allowance to officers of, 
141— arrival of the 57th regiment at 
Madras, 142 — honorary distinction to 
regiments of, 1 53— promotions and 
changes in, 40, 97, 153. 

Arracan, missionaries in, 174. 

Artillery, Madras, 140. 

Asia, commerce of Russia with, 40. 

Australasia — sec ^ew South Wales, Van 
Diemen siMnd, &c. 

Ava, death of the king of, 1 09. 


Bagdad, steam navigation from Bombay 
to Europe by way of, 130— ravages of 
the plague at, 131. 

Bagotta, account of, 174. 

Bcdiar, tragical event in, 117. 

Balls at Madras, 4, 122. 

Bank of Bengal, 49. 

Barbara, cholera morbus at, 176. 

Barrister, alleged transmission of a, 171. 

Bates (Mr. Joshua), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 84, 86. 

Bath, military order of the, 98. 

Battalions, provincial, 76, 134. 

Betf<^Steak Club, Calcutta, 114. 

Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society, 164 
Civil Service Annuity Fund, 166. 

Sens Boo AtU, the expedition against, 80. 

Bentssuk (Lord Wm.), tour of, L 28, 
109, 114, 161, 163. 
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Biographical Hotices-^Mm. Lambe, 15 — 
Col. Snow, 146 — John Nixon, Esq. ib. 

Bishop of Calcutta ( Dr, Turner), tour of, 4, 
172—ficath of, 183. 

Boden Pnifessorship at Oxford, 152. 

Boaihay Intelligence; — Arrival of the 
Earl of Clare, 18, 81 — African boys, 62, 
68, 123, 167 — native education, 68 — 
Sir J. P. Grant, 69, 112 — conveyances 
from Pan well to Poonah, 69— launch 
of a King’s ship, 128— fatal rencontre, 
1 29— attempted assassination, 172— 
Mr. Hammond, 186 — prices of Eu- 
ropean goods, 44, 100, 155 — govern- 
ment securities and exchanges, 45, 101, 
156 — sliipping, 23, 82, 147 — ^births, 
marriages, and deaths, 23, 82, 147. 

Government Orders ;— Overalls 

to mounted corps, 23— barrack and line 
Serjeants, ib , — new member of council 
(Mr. Sutherland), z6.— honorary dis. 
tinction to regiments employed in the 
last expedition to Arabia, 80— servants 
attached to European hospitals, ib , — 
allowances to absent general officers and 
aidcs-de.cainp, services of Colonel 
Leighton, /6.— Major Powell, 81— the 
new governor (Earl of Clare), £6.— 
civil and military appointments, 23, 81, 
147 — furloughs, 82. 

.Supreme Court ;— Trial of Capt. 

Hawkins, for piracy, 62, 122, 167. 

■ Native Education Society, 68. 

— — — , petitions of the natives of, to Par- 
liament, 90, 92. 

Borneo, visit of Mr. Dalton to, 7, 174— 
European slaves in, 175. 

Boi/s, African, purchase of, 62, 68, 123. 

Brahmins, Culina, marriages of, 60. 

Briggs (Capt.), horrible statement by, 15. 

Buckland (Dr.), and . the fossils of the 
Himalaya, ill. 

Buddinauth Iloy (Rajah), trial of, 1, 25, 
49. 

Burmese, honorary medal to the native 
troops lately employed against, 76— 
death of the king of, 109— missionaries 
among, 173. 

Cadets, Company’s, at Chatham, 41 — pay 
and allowances for, on the Madras es- 
tablishment, 139. 

Caffic child, concealment of a, 31. 

Calcutta Intelligence: — Tour of the 
Governor. General, 1,28, 109,.114, 163 
—Rajah Buddinauth Roy, 1, 25, 49— 
sensibility of a native, 1— local im- 
provements, 2 — new roads in tha.. pro- 
vinces, t6.— curious ceremony, £5.— 
slavery in Calcutta, £5.— reductions of 
the government debts, 3, 29— improve- 
ments of India cotton, d—robberies In 
the Jeypore territories, 26— reforms in 
the Supreme Court; 26, 55 — allowances 
to surgeons, 26, 76— pilgrim tax at 


Juggemath, 26— M. Csoiho de Koros, 
28, 113 — contumacy of a civil servant, 
28, 1 14— the Chief Justice, 28 — docoits, 
£5. — disturbances at Siimbhulpoor, 29— 
arrears of the public revenue, £5.— pay- 
ment of the loans, ib. 185— indigo plan- 
ters, 30, 61— native press, 3 1,58, 118,164 
169— Caffre child, 31 — the new police, 
32 — quick sailing, ib, — native education, 
55, 165 — address to Mr. Hare, 55— indi- 
go crop, 5 6 — resolutions of the clergy of 
the established church,i5.— courtof Run- 
jeet Singh, 58, 161 — the Martiniere, 

58 — disturbance on board the Tam 
O'Shanter, 58, 168— farming the tanks, 

59 — Suttees, ib. — steam.navigation, ib. 
—Hindu, Mahomedan, and British 
governments, 60 — marriages of Culina 
Brahmins, ib, — disturbances among the 
Garrows, 61 — Sir J. P. Grant, 69f 
112 — meeting of East-Indians, 106— 
representation of Indian interests at 
home, 107— Hydrabad, ib, — the King 
of Ava, 109 — retrenchments, ib. — Pin- 
darries, ib. — Mrs. Ramsay and Lieut. 
Talbot, 109, 134, 164 — the Himalaya 
country, 110 — the English language in 
judicial proceedings, 1 12— Moalmyne, 
ib. — estate of Palmer and Co., £5.— 
college of Fort William, ib. — Ghat 
Mnnjees, 113 — the Beef. Steak Club, 
114— Reunions, £6,— the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, ib. — sport near ' Goruck- 
porc, £&.— ..abolition of protection at Se- 
rampore, 115 — semaphores, £5.— female 
dwarf, ib. — politics of the Punjab, 1 16,. 
161— indigo prospects, ib. 184— Rajpoo- 
tana, 1 1 7 — cholera, ib. — occurrences in 
Bahar, £5.— cultivation of English lite- 
rature by natives, 118 — charge of cor- 
ruption against a British functionary, 
163 — European convicts, £5.— Jlffairs 
in Oude, £5.— Study of Oriental tongues 
in Europe, 164— Bengal Auxiliary 
Missionary Society, £5. — hog-hunting, 
166— Bengal Civil Service Annuity 
Fund, ib. — treatment of natives, 167— 
tlie slave case at Bombay, £5.— Mr, 
Ricketts and Capt. Lindsay, 50, 160— 
terrific hail-3torm, 168 — Origin of the 
cholera morbus, £6.— the Mahommedaa 
clergy, 169— American cotton maim* 
factures, £6.— epidemic, £6.— Anglo-In- 
dian press, ip . — tlie Supreme Court, 
—Hindu murderer, 170— Suttee, 18&fw» 
prices of European goods, 44, 100, 155— 
government securities and exchanges, 45, 
101, 156 — shipping, 19, 78, 136-^4)irtiii^ 
marriages, and deaths, 20, 79, 136* 
Government Orders : — Exami- 
nation of officers, 19, 76— Burman 
medals, 76— relief of troops, ib. — Fun- 
mckabad provincial battalion, i6. — 
adffitional pay to surgeons and amistant 
surgeons, ib . — dress of officcfs, 133^ ; 
command allowance, £5.— otaff salarlsir 
of major-generals, £5.— ^rngimeotal 

zar at Chinsurah, 134— Agra provin*; 
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cial battalion, ib, — courts martial, 134, 
— %|vil and military appointments, 

7r, 134^furloughs, ly, 78, 136. 

— — ■" Supreme Court: — The King v. 
Kajah Biiddinauth Roy, 1, 25, 49 — 
reforms in the court, 26, 55 — ^the chief 
justice, 28» Davidson v. Anley, 105 — 
Martin case, 1 83— a Hindu's opinion of 
tlie court, 169. 

— " ' Insolvent Court estate df Pal- 

mer and Co., 1 12. 

' ■ Police Office;— Caffre child, 31. 

— Beef-Sleak Club, 114. 

Calcutta, launch of the ship, 128. 

Caman JDroogy storming of, 119, 138. 

Campbell (Lieut.) Court Martial on, 187. 

CanmbaUsm in New Zealand, 15, 73. 

; Care/on— see China, 

: Cara of Good Hope Intelligence:— 
Checks upon the slave trade, 15 — pro- 
gress of civilization towards the interior 
of Africa, 75— state of the mission at 
Lattakoo, t&. — Natal, 186 — births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 25. 

Cargoes of India ships, 46, 102, 157. 

Cashgary disturbances near, 131. 

Ceylon Intelligence:— Visit of the 
Bisliop of Calcutta, 4, 172 — new mem- 
ber of council (Mr. Granville), 83— 
destruction of the mission house at 
Manipay, 173 — appointments, 23— 

births, marriages, and deaths, 23. 

Cheribonf forced cultivation at, 11. 

China Intelligence '.—Singular order of 
the Portuguese government prohibiting 
British subjects from residing at Macao, 
12— forged diplomas, 13 — sham man- 
darins on the frontiers, 14 — imperial 
fraigl, 1*6.— conjurors, ib. — ambassadors 
from Siam, ib. — the Hong merchants, 
71— storm on the Russian frontiers, ib. 
—operations of the imperial troops at 
Yarkand, 131, 132— edict at Canton 
respecting the transhipment of goods, 
132— camels, t6.— garrison at £le, ib. 
attack on the factory, 176— prices of 
Siiropean goods at Canton, 44, 100, 155, 
ir — exchanges, 45, 101,156 — deatli, 24. 

■ ■ minutes of evidence on the Com. 
I pany's trade to, 33, 84 — consequences 
of open trade to, 70. , 

emigrants, 7 — conjurors, 14— 

: :, bbiig merchants, 71. 

CMtra Jli^rbwis in India, 117— in Egypt, 
131>^^*^gin of the, 168 — at Barbara, 
176. 

Christiansy Syrian, at Travancore, 171. 

C^undoo XoW, character of, 108. 

CAtcreftf moliltions of the clergy of, in 
i' Iadt^^66^Boman Catholic, in Bengal, 

contumacy of a, 28, 114. 

|;i^(£arl oO» 81* 

(Capt.), testimonial to, 152. 


Clergy, Mahommedan, 169. 

College in New South Wales, 72— of Fort 
William, 112— Hindoo at Calcutta, 
164. 

Colonies, representation of the, 38. 

Colonization of India, 165. 

Command allo^uances, army, 133. 

Com^nittce, East India, 33, 84. 

Co7ijurors, Chinese, 14. 

Convicts, European at Calcutta, 163. 

CoH, account of the Malays of, 7. 

Cottoji, India, improvement of, 3 — Ame- 
rican manufactures of, 169. 

Council, in India, members of, 23, 83. 

Courts Martial on Lieut. Talbot, l.’ll — on 
Lieuts. Campbell and Haldane, 187. 

Ctiddapah, diamond mine in, 122. 

Culina Brahmins, marriages of, 60. 

DneoUs in India, 28. 

Balhousie (Earl), tour of, 114 — return of, 
184. 

Dalton (Mr ), his account of the Malays 
of Coti, 7— his Account of Bagotta, 
174. 

Debates at the East-IndiaHousc — (Sept. 
28) — pilgrim tax in India, 148— ex- 
pense of entertainments, 149 — the mu- 
seum, 152. 

in Parliament on East- India af- 
fairs — see parliament, 

jDcMi, extraordinary outrage at, 109, 134. 

Diamond mine in Cuddapali, 122. 

Dickinson, (Capt. T.), charge against, 
163. 

Dress of officers, 41, 133. 

Dwarf, female, at Calcutta, 115, 

Mast-India Comjyany, evidence on the af- 
fairs of, 33, 84— expense of entertain- 
ments given by the directors of, 149. 

East- India Hmisc, goods declared for sale 
at, 46, 102, 157— sales at, 104, IGO— 
catalogue of the museum at, 152 — see 
also Debates. 

East Indians, meeting of, at Calcutta, 106 
—at Madras, 171. 

Education, native, in India, 55, 68, 165 — 
in South Africa, 75. 

Egypt, cholera in, 131, 183. 

Ele, Chinese force at, 132. ' 

Emigration of Chinese, 7— advantages of, 
to New South Wales, 11. 

English language in the Mofussil courts, 
112 — cultivation of, by Hindus, 118. 

Epidemic at Calcutta, 169. 

Europe, study of oriental tongues, 161. 

European goods, prices of, in the East, 
44, 100^ 155. 

Examination of Indian officers, 19, 76. 

Euphrates, steam^boats on ihe^ 130. 

Exchanges, Indian, 45, 101, 156. 
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Farms, pork, at Singapore, 6 — tank, at 
Calcutta, 59. 

Fetis, law, at Calcutta, 2(1, 55. 

Fire at Moalmync, 112 — at Manipiy, 173* 

For}ier^ at Calcutta, I, 25, 19. 

Fanrly A|)otIieca»-Ie.s*, at Al.iilras, 20— 
Civil S.'rvicc Annuity, in Bengal, 166. 

Furruckubad provincial battalion, 76. 

Gaieties at Madras 4, 122. 

Oarrows, (Hsturbances among the, 61. 

Gkneral Ouders issued to the Indian 
army — sjse Calcutta, Madras, &c.. 

Ohat Manjees, 113. 

Gold dust, trade in, at Singapore, 7. 

(Count do), fate of, 131. 

Goods, European, prices of, in the Ei<t, 
44, 100, 155— •declared for sale at the 
East- India House, 46, 102, 1.57. 

Gore, (Vice-Admiral, Sir J.), 40. 

Goruckporc, sport near, 114. 

Governments, Hindu, Mahoincdan, and 
British, compared, 60. 

Grant (Sir J. P.),9,12l. . 

JJ ail-storm, terrific, 168. 

//r//dane (Lieut.), court-martial on, 187. 

llalkeil (Sir Colin), 40. 

Hare {Mr. D.), native address to, 55. 

Harris (Hon. Mr.), 141. 

Hawkins (Capt.), trial of, 62, 122, 167. 

Heads, human, traffic in, 73. 

Heward (Mr. S.), services of, 142. 

Himalaya country, visit to, 110 — f«»ssil re- 
mains in, 111. 

Hindu pilgrim tax, 26, 148 — suttee 

rite, 27, 59 — press, 31, 58, 118, 169 — 
Brahmins, 60— petitions, 90, 92 — lin- 
inan sacrifices, 122 — college at Calcutta, 

1 64— wills, ib. — education . 1 65— mur- 
derer, 170— see also Xalives {Indian). 

Hog-hun/ing, miseries of, 166. 

Holman (Lieut.), 12. 

Holy Spirit, outpouring of the, 5(). 

Ho.mf: INTKI.LIu^:^(;E; — Kvidirncc on East- 
India aflairs, 3.3, 84 — Imperial Par- 
liament, .38, 90 — Debates at I ho East- 
India House, 148 — commerce of UtisKm 
with Asia, 40 — the tea-plnnt in Wales, 

— commander.iti.chief at Bombay, f7>. 
— iiavgl appointments, 40— the King's 
levees, 40, 97* 152 — Rammohun Roy, 
97 — examiner of candidates for writer- 
ships, 152 — candidates for the Boden 
prufes:;or.ship at 'Oxford, t^.— testi- 
monials to an East- India cotnmaii^r, 
ib . — India shipping and passengeni, 41, 
98, 153 — births, marriages, and deaths, 
42, 99, 154— goods declared for sale at 
the £ast-lndia House, and cargoes of 
East- India Company's ships, 46, 102, 
157 — ships an noimcM for India, 46, 102, 

1 57-— Loudon prices-curreiit of East. 
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India produce, 47,. 103, 159— prices of 
shares, 47, 103, 159 — London markets 
and daily price of stocks, 48, 104, 160* 

— Government Orders: — Fusils for 
Serjeants of infantry, 4 1— alteiatiims in 
the uniform of ofRcers, i6.— (ifticers 
pnrcli;)<^iiig hind in the colonies, 97— 
Military Order of fl»e Bath. 98 — hono- 
rary distinction to H. M.38tli regiment, 
153 — promotions and changes in his 
iMajesty's forces serving in the East, 
40, 97, 153. 

Hong merchants, Chinese, 71. 

Horse allowance to Indian oflicers, 141. 

Human sacrifUes in India, 122. 

Hydrabad, description of, 107— state of 
affuirs at, 108. 

India (British)— reductions and rclrench- 
inents in, .3, 29, 76, 80, 109, 131, 140 
— pilgrim-tax in, 26, 148 — dacoits in, 
28 — disturbances in, 29, 61, 109, 119, 
138, l/O-^arrcars of the public revenue, 
29 — loans, ib. — conduct of indigo 
planters in, .30,61 — native press of, 31, 
58, 118, 169— education in, 55,68, 165. 
— petitions of the natives of, to Par- 
liament, 90, 92 — representation of the 
various interests of, in the home go- 
vcrniiicnt, 107 — Pindarries in, 109— 
llie English language iti judicial pro- 
ceedings in, 112— hostile designs of 
Russia on, 113, II 6 — negociations with 
Kiiiiject Singh, 116, 161 — cholera in, 
117 — human .sacrifices in, 122— colo- 
nization of, 165 — treatment of natives 
of, 165, 167 — see also Calculht, Ma- 
dras, Sec. 

• (not British) — Uol)l>cvics in the 

Jeypore lerrilorics, 26, 117 — disturb- 
ances at Sumbhulpoor, 29— affairs of 
Kiinjeet Singh, 58, 116, 161 — distur. 
h.nices jimong the Garrows, 61— state 
of the Nizam’s dominions, 107 — mur- 
der of a ranee, near Sheergotty, 117— 
disturbances in the Mysore country, 
119, 138, 170— affairs in Oude, 16.3. 

(Netherlands)— British trade with 

.lava, 6 — forced cultivation of sugar 
ami indigoat (’heribon, 11 — remark- 
able fate of the C5)niit de Gonsavo, 1.31 
— iiisijiTcction of the Malays at Padang. 
{5.— deaths, 24. 

fndigo, crop of, for 1830, 56— prospects 
of the crop for 1831, 116, 184— Com- 
pany's sale of, 160. ' 

Indigo planters, conduct of, 30, 61, 

Indo- Britons, army order respecting, 139 
— see al«o East- Indians. 

Itistdoency of I'aliner and Co., 112< 

Interpreters, officers qualified for, I9t 76, 

Iron manufactories Bi Madras, 4. 

Isle of France, marriage and death 95^ ; 

.hwn^'siec India {Netherlands), 
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Jejfpore terrUaries, robberies in. 26, 1 1 7. 

Juggernathf pilgrim tax at, 26, .148. 

Juries in India, !^0. 

Koolin BrahminSy marriages of, 60. 

iiroro 5 (M. de), labours of, 28, 113. 

Xam6e (Mrs.), great age of, 16. 

Landy officers purchasing, 97. 

JLandoury depot at, 109. 

LanguagfiSy native, study of, 19, 76. 

Lattcdcooy mission at, 76. 

JjauYich oi ihQ CalcnHay 128. 

Law fees in Bengal, 26, 

Xdtg/i^o.t (Col. D.), servic-*s of, fiO. 

LeveeSyihQ King’.s, 4 ), 97, 152. 

Liudsaify (Capt.), conduct of, 5 5, 168. 

Llot^d ( Mr.), evidence of, on the China 
trade, 89. 

Loans, Bengal, 3, 29-»new, 185. 

London price.s-ciirrent, 47, 103, 195 — 
markets, 48,101, 160. 

LyaUy (Dr.) death of, 182 

Mocno— see China, 

Macleod{Co\, C.), services of, 1.19. 

Madras Intelugknce; — Gaieties, 4, 122 
—the races, 4— iron manufactories, i6., 
186 o disturbances in the Mysore coun- 
try, 119, 138, 170, 185 — remains of the 
late Sir T. Munro, 121, 140— arrival of 
the new cominander-iu-chief (Sir R. W. 
O' Callaghan), 121, 142 — diamond mine 
in Cuddapah, 122 — human sacriOces at 
Seringapatam, ib, — meeting of East- 
Indians, 171— alleged transmission of a 
barrister, i6.— the Syrian Christians, ib. 
— prices of European goods, 44, 100, 
15.5 ^government securities, 45, 101, 
155— ‘Shipping, 22, 79, 143— births, 
marriages, and deaths, 22, 80, 14.5. 

Government Orders : — Estaldi&Ii- 
mentof an Apothecaries* Fund,20 — con- 
duct of his Majesty's Royal ^*gimcnt, 
t^.^health and comfort of European 
troops, i5.— the passport regulations, 21 
—services of Maj. Gen. Sir T. Priizler, 
t&. — storming of Caman Droog, 138 — 
services of Col. C. Macleod, 139 — pay 
and allowances for cadets, ih , — rent of 
officers occupying public quarters, i5.— 
Tndo- Britons, ih, — ofllreckonings, 140 
—remains of the late Maj. Gen. Sir 
TbomaB Munro, t6.— Golundauze bat- 
talion of artillery, i6.— meilical atten. 
dance, t6.— pioneers, ih, — reward to a 
native officer, 141— passage allowance 
to officers of his Majesty's service, ib, 
M^og president of the council, ib,'^ 
troops, ih. — horse allowance, 
commander-ig^ebief, 142 
M, 57th regt. t6.-*-iicrvices of S. 
i^*^tvi], ecclesiastical, 
aim military appointments, 21, 79, 142 
22, 145, 
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— — Supreme Court : — Blcnkinsop v. 
Palmer, 62 — trial of Carlina alias 
Choury, for murder, 1 1 9— Indictment 
of Collundarama Cliitty, ib. 

Mahommedan clergy at Calcutta, 169. 

Malays of Coti described, 7 — of Singa- 
pore, 129 — insurrection of the, at Pa- 
dat^r^l3 1— Europeans in slavery among 

Malacca, births and deaths at, 23. 

Malcolm (Sir Qiarles) and the Bombay 
slave-ca.se, 64, 123. 

Mandfirtns, sham, 14. 

Manipai/y destruction of the American mis- 
sion-house at, 1 73. 

Mamfavtorics, iron, at Madras, 4. 

Markets in India, 4.5, 101, 156— in Lon- 
don, 48, 104, 160. 

Marriages of Culina brahmins, 60. 

Marliniere, the, 58. 

Mauiitius, affairs at, 176. 

Medal, Burtnan, 76. 

Melvill (Mr.), evidence of, on the Chin.'t 
trade, 85, 88. 

Melcille Island, re-colonization of, 72. 

Mine, diainond, in Cuddapah, 122. 

Minutes of Evidence on Enst-In<1ia Af- 
fairs ; —Examination of John Stewart, 
Esq., 33 — of C. P. Thomson, Esq , 81 
— of Joshua Bates, Esq. and Mr. Mel- 
vill, 84 — of T. G. Lloyd, Esq., 89, 
197. 

Missionaries in New South Wales, 12 -in 
South Africa, 75— in Bengal, 164 — in 
Ceylon, 172, 173 — in the Bunnan em- 
empire, 173. 

Moalmyae, Ore at, 112. 

Mtfussil Courts, the English language in, 

112 . 

Moor croft (Mr.), 113, 

Mullen (Major), fate of, 8, 9. 

Munro (Sir Thos.), remains of, 121, 140. 

Murder, attempted, at Delhi, 109, 161— 
of a ranee, in Bahar, 117 — at Madras, 

1 19— conversation with a liiiulu con- 
demned to suffer for, 170. 

Museum, Company’s, 152. 

Mysore, disturbances in, 119, 138, 170, 
185. 

Natives of India, sensibility of, 1— cu- 
rious ceremony by, 2 — treatment of, 30, 
61, 1G5, 167— education of, 55, 68, 165 
— petitions of, to Parliament, 90, 92— 
cultivation of English literature by, IIB 
-^gallant conduct of, 141^ — wills, 164. 

Notive languages, study of, 19i 76. 

Naval jippointments, 40. 

Navigation, steam, 59, 72, 130, 181. 

Navy^ Indian, 62, 122; 167. 

Newspapers-^aae Press. 

New South Wales iKTSLLidSNCE : — 
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December,'] Index,^ 

Advantages of emigration to the colony, 
11 — missions to the natives, 12 — run- 
away convicts, i6.-> invalids from India, 
ib, — the press, 72 — Sydney College, 'i&. 
the magistracy, ib. — steam navigation, ib. 
— IMelville Island, ib. — formation of a 
new society, lA.— traffic in human heads, 
7.'1— Trade, 1 HI — appointments, 21 — 
births, marriages, and deaths, 24, H.'!. 

- ■ ■ Supreme Court : — Coombes n, 

]M‘Q,iioicl and Murray, 11, 

aVe'/e Zealand, cannibalism in, 15 — state- 
ment by Capt. Briggs, — export of 
human beads from, 75 — Trade, 182. 

K\xo7i (Major), 146. 

A^izam's dominioftSf state of, 107, 

(rcnltaghan (Sir R. W.), 121, 142. 

OJ/irers, .Indian, studying the native lan- 
guages, ly, 76— <lress of, 41, 13!^ — 
allowance.^ to, 26, 76, HO, 133, 13!), 
no, 141 — services of, 80, 81, 130, 142 
— occupying public tjuarters, 130 — ofl- 
reckonings of, nO—liorse-allowaiice to, 
141 — see also General Orders. 

OJT-reektmings to Madras officers, 140. 

Oriental lor.gues, study of, in Europe, 164. 

Oude, affairs in, 16.3. 

Padang, of the Malays at, 131. 

Palmer and Co., estate of, 1 12. 

Pafiivelt, conveyances from, to Poonali, 
69. 

Parliament, Debates in : — (House of 
Commons) — colonial representation, .38 
— juries in India : petition from Bom- 
bay, 90 — wrongs of the natives of India: 
petition from ditto, 92. 

■- evidence before, on East-Tndia 

affairs, 33, 84— representation of Indian 
interests in, 107. 

Passengers of India ships, 42, 98, 154. 

Passports at Madras, 21. 

Pearson (Mr.), .58. 

Penang Intellioknck : — Want of a ju- 
dicial authority, 4 — marriages, 2.3. 

Pergottan, Europeans in slavery at, 174. 

Pet'siuf disturbed state of, 6!», 176, 186. 

Petitions, native, from Bombay, 90, 92. 

Pilgrim tax at Juggernath, 26, 148. 

Pioneers, Madras, 140. 

Piracy In the Indian Archipelago, 8, 175 — 
trial of Capt. Hawkins for, 62, 122, 167. 

PUcaim*s Island, emigration from, lO. 

Plague at Bagdad, 131. 

Police, Calcutta, 32 — in Bahar, 117. ^^ 

Poonah, conveyances from Pun well to» 69. 

Portuguese, singular conduct of the, at 
Macao, 12. 

PoweU (Major), service of, 81. 

Potfnder (Mr.) and the Indian pilgrim tax, 
26, 14B. 
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Press, native, of India, 31, 58, 118, 169 — 
extracts from, 2, 26, 27, 20, 30, 56, 56, 
.50, 60, 61, i 15, 116, 163, 164— of New 
South Wales, 72 — Anglo-Indian, 169. 

Prices- Current, East India, 44, 100, 155— 
Ijondoii, 47, 103, 150. 

Prilzler (Maj. Gen. Sir T.), 21. 

Provincial Pattalums, 76, 1.34. 

Punjab, politics of the, 116, 161. 

Races, Madras, 4, 122. 

Rajpootana, robberies in, 26, 117. 

Rammohum Roy, 07. 

Ramsay (Mrs.), attempted murder by, 
100, 164. , 

Ranee, murder of a, 117. 

Reductions in Bengal, 3, 20, 109— army, 
76, 80, 134, 140. 

RiVw/of troops in India, 76, 141. 

Revenue, India, arrears of, 20. 

cultivation of, at Singapore, 130. 

Ricketts (IVIr.), and Capt. Lindsay, 58, 
168 — and the Indo-Britons, 106. 

Roads, new, in India, 2. 

Robberies in the Jeypore territories, 2f), 
117 — by (lacuits, in Bengal, 28. 

Roelifort (Lieut. C.), gallant conductor, 
110, 138. 

lease (Rev. 11. J.), 152. 

Runjeet Singh, operations of, 53 — negotia- 
tioiis with, 116, 161. 

Ritssin, commerce of, %viih Asia, 40— 
storm in the possessions of, on the fron- 
tiers of China, 71 — hostile designs of, 
on British India, 113, 116, 161, 176. 

Sacrifices, human, in India, 122. 

St. Helena Intelligence: — Completion 
of the railway to Ladder Hill, 14 — 
death of Mrs. Lambe, 15 — Government 
order respecting officers* sick certifi- 
cates, 83— military appointments and 
promotions, 83 — furloughs, ib. 

Securities, Indian, 45, 101,156. 

Seid Hussein (Subadar Major), 141. 

Semaphores at Calcutta, 115. 

Serainporc, abolition of protection at, 115. 

Seringapalam, human sacrifices at, 122. 

Shares, prices of, 47, 103, 159. 

Shipping, Notices of: — Fate of the com- 
mander and crew of the brig Shmuet at 
New Zealand, 1 6— conccalmont of a 
CafiVe child on board the City of EtHn^ 
burgh, 31 — quick sailing between Ben- 
gal and China, 32— disturbances on 
board the Tam O'Shanter, 58, IfiB-^^casO; 
of slave-dealing on board Uie H. C* 
sloop of Ytw Clive, 62, 123, 167— bnindb 
of H. M. ship Ccdcutta at Bombay^ 12^ 
—testimonials to tlie commandk? of : tbe 
BoUtm, 152. 

arrivals and departures— Calcutta/ 
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li), 78, 136— Madras, 22, 79, 145— 
— Bombay, 23, 82, 147 — ^liome, 41,98, 
153. 

— passengers by, 42, 98, 154— cargoes 
of, 46, 102, 157— free traders to India, 
46, 102, 157 — Company 's,to India, 158. 

Stem, court of, 14 — death in, 83. 

SItm/a, visit to, 110, 113. 

SiNOAPORR Iktfllioence : — Want of a 
Court of Judicature, 5 — Pork farm, 6 — 
trade with America and Java, ib. — 
Chinese emigrants, 7 — gold dust, i7/. — 
the Malays, 129— rice.jtultivation,130 — 
state of the settlement, i6.— grievances, 
i6.— prices of Curopoan goods, and rates 
of exchange, 45, 101, 156 — birth 23. 

Siavc-dealbig near the Bay of f^oango, 15— 
by a cutnniander in the Indian navy, 

62, 122, 167. 

Staves nx. Calcutta, 2, 168 — European, ip 
Bprneo, 174. 

Snow (Col. E. W.), 146. 

Societies, priqipeed ings of : — Bombay Na- 
tive Educaiibn Society, 68 — new society 
in New South Wales, 72 — Bengal Aux- 
iliary Missionary Society, 164 — Ceylon 
Friend iia Need Society, 172.. 

Socicl^ Islands, disturbances in, 71 — cha- 
racter of the young queen of, 75, 1 82. 

Sporlsmen, Indian, feats of, 1 1 4,1 66. 

Stitff', Indian, allowances to officers of, 80, 
133. 

Steam I^avigatum in India, .59 — in New 
South Wales, 72 — from Bombay to 
Europe, by way of B.igdad, 130. 

Stewart (Mr. John), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 33. 

Stocks, daily prices of, 48, 104, 160. 

Slrover (Col.), attempted assassination of, 

172, 

Siwm on the frontiers of China, 71 — of 
bail in India, 168. 

Sumatra, deatli at, 83 — see also Indui 
^Netherlands), 

Sumbhulpoor, disturbances at, 29. 
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Summul (liajali of), 2. 

Sunderbuns, cultivation of the, 2. 

Surgeons, allowances to, in liidiii, 26, 76, 
140. 

Sutherland (Mr. James), 23. 

Suttees, native remarks on. 27, 59. 

Swan River, state of the scttleinent at, 12, 
73, 182 — want of conviit labour at, 
73— births and deatlisat, 25. 

Sj^rian Christians at Travnncore, 171. 

Taheite, disturbances at, 74, 182. 

Taj Mahal, sale of, 182. 

Talbot (Lieut.), attempt upon the life of, 
109, 164 —court martial on, 134. 

Tam O'Shanter. disturbances on board tlie 
ship, 58, 168. 

Tanks, farming the, at Calcutta, 59. 

TaiHo/, missionaries at, 173. 

Tax upon pilgrims in India, 26, 148- 

7Va, evidence on the Company’s trade in, 
•33, 84— culture of the plant in Wales, 
^0 — Company’s quarterly sale of, 104. 

Trade. witl» Airiericaiis and Singapore, ti 
■ — belwreii Singapore and Java, /6.— 
Company’s, to Chinn, 3.‘’i, 8t — llussiaii, 
betweefi Orernbourg and the A'.ialic 
tribes. 40 - consi-quenccs of opening it 
to China, 70 — Chinese edict respecting, 
132. 

Tranaucrtrc, the Syrian Christians at, 171. 

Troops, European, health and comfort of, 
20— relief of, in India, 76, 141— hono- 
rary distinctions to, 80, 153. 

Van Diemen’s Land Intem.igence : - 
Arrival of Lieut. Holman, the blind 
traveller, 12 — movement against the 
aborigines, t6— births, marriages, and 
death.s, 24, 83. 

irnghorn ( Mr.) and steam iiavig.itiun, 59. 

Wales, tea plant in, 40. 

WUls, native, 164. 

Yarkand, lebellion at, 131. 


ERRATA. 

P. 263, line 22, for read 

, for read 
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